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PREF ACH. 


This volume has been prepared in response to the prevailing and 
popular demand for the pweservation of local history and biography. 
The method of preparation followed is the most successful and the 
most satisfactory yet devised—the most successful in the enormous 
number of volumes circulated, and the most satisfactory in the general 
preservation of personal biography and family record conjointly with 
local history. The number of yolumes now being distributed seems 
fabulous. Ofsreful estimates piace the number circulated in-Ohio at 
50,000 volumes; Pennsylvania, 60,000; New York, 75,000; Indiana, 
40,000; Illinois, 48,000; Iowa, 35,000; Missouri, 25,000; Minnesota, 
15,000; Nebraska, 15,000, and all the other States at the same pro- 
portionate rate. The southern half of Missouri hasas yet scarcely 
been touched by the historian, but is now being rapidly written. 

The design of the present extensive historical and biographical 
research is more to gather and preserve in attractive form, while fresh 
with the evidence of truth, the enormous fund of perishing occurrence, 
than to abstract from insufficient contemporaneous data remote, doubt- 
ful or incorrect conclusions. The true perspective of the landscape of 
life can only be seen from the distance that lends enchantment to the 
view. Itis asserted that no person is competent to write a philo- 
sophical history of his own time; that, owing, to imperfect and con- 
flicting circumstantial evidence, that yet conceals, instead of reveals, 
the truth, he cannot take that correct, unprejudiced, logical, luminous 
and comprehensive view of passing events that will enable him to 
draw accurate and enduring conclusions. The duty, then, of an histo- 
rian of his own time is to collect, classify and preserve the material 
for the final historian, of the future. The present historian deals in 
fact; the future historian, in conclusion. The work of the former is 
statistical; of the latter, philosophical. 

To him who has not attempted the collection of historical data, 
the obstacles to be surmounted are unknown. Doubtful traditions, 
conflicting statements, imperfect records, inaccurate public and private 
correspondence, the bias or untruthfulness of informers, and the gen- 
eral obscurity which, more or less, envelops all passing events, com- 
bine to bewilder and mislead. The publishers of this volume, fully 
aware of their inability to furnish a perfeet history, an accomplHshment 
vouchsafed to the imagination only of the dreamer or the theorist, 
make no pretension of having prepared a work devoid of blemish. 
They feel assured that all thoughtful people, at present and in future, 
will recognize and appreciate the importance of their undertaking, 
and the great public benefit that has been accomplished. 


In the preparation of this volume the publishers have met with 
nothing but courtesy and assistance from the public. The subscription 
list was much smaller than the publishers hoped and expected to receive; 
and although the margin of profit was thus cut down to the lowest 
limit, no curtailment or omission of matter was made from the origi- 
nal extensive design of the work. No subject promised is omitted, 
and many not promised are given. In all cases the personal sketches 
have been submitted by mail, and in most instances have been cor- 
rected and approved by the subjects themselves. The publishers 
disclaim responsibility for the substance of the matter contained in 
the Biographical Appendix, as the material was wholly furnished by 
the subjects of the sketches. With many thanks to our friends for 
the success of our difficult enterprise, we respectfully tender this fine 
volume to our patrons. 


September, 1888. THE PUBLISHERS. 
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HISTORY OF MISSOURI, 


INTRODUCTORY. 


ISSOURI, the eighth State of the Union in size, the 

seventh in wealth, and the fifth in population and politi- 

cal power, lies in the very heart of the Mississippi Valley. Extend- 

ing from the thirty-sixth nearly to the forty-first degree of north 
latitude, it has considerable diversity both of soil and climate. 

Its eastern limit is marked from north to south by the great. 
“ Father of Waters,’’ and the Missouri washes its western bound- 
ary, from the northwest corner southward about 250 miles to the 
mouth of the Kansas, and thence flows south of east through the 
heart of the State, and joins its muddy torrent with the waters of 
the Mississippi. 

These two mighty rivers have many tributaries which are, 
to a greater or less extent, navigable for steamboats, keelboats 
and barges. 

The extreme length of the State is 328 miles; the extreme 
breadth, in the southern part, is 280 miles; and the average 
breadth 250 miles. Missouri has an area of 65,350 square 
miles, or 41,824,000 acres. It has 18,350 more square miles 
than the State of New York, is nearly nine times the size of 
Massachusetts, and exceeds in extent all of the New England 
States combined. 

There is no State in the Union which surpasses Missouri in 
respect to geographical situation and natural resources. Other 


Notr.—In the compilation of the State History the authors consulted, among others, the 
following authorities: ‘State Geological Reports;” “ Charlevoix’s | Journal of a Voyage to North 
America in 1721;” Stoddard’s ‘ Historical Sketches of Louisiana;” Schoolcraft’s “* Narrative Jour- 
nal,” Breckenridge; Pike’s “Expedition;” Switzler’s ‘‘ History of Missouri;” Bradbury’s “Tray- 
els;” “ Lilliman’s Journal;” “ American Cyclopedia,” Beck’s “ Gazetteer of Indiana and Missouri,” 
1823: Wetmore’s ‘‘ Gazetteer of Missouri,” 1837; Shebard’s “Early History of St. Louis and Mis- 


souri;” Parker’s “ Missouri As It Is in 1867; Davis & Durrie’s “ History of Missouri,” 1876. 
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regions may boast of delightful climate, rich and productive soil, 
abundant timber, or inexhaustible mineral deposits, but Mis- 
souri has all of these. She has more and better iron than England 
and quite as much coal, while her lead deposits are rivaled by 
that of no other country of equal area upon the globe. 

The population of the State, according to the census of 1880, 
was 2,168,380, showing an increase of 25.9 per cent within the 
preceding decade. 


GEOLOGY. 


The stratified rocks of Missouri may be classified as follows, 
enumerating them from the surface downward: 

I. Quaternary or Post Tertiary.—Alluvium, 30 feet thick. 
Soils—Pebbles and sand, clays, vegetable mold or humus, bog 
iron ore, calcareous tufa, stalactites and stalagmites, marls; bot- 
tom prairie, 35 feet thick; bluff, 200 feet thick; drift, 155 feet 
thick. 

If. Tertiary.—Clays, shales, iron ores, sandstone, fine and 
coarse sands. 

III. Cretaceous.—No. 1, 13 feet, argillaceous variegated 
sandstone; No. 2, 20 feet, soft bluish brown sandy slate, con- 
taining quantities of iron pyrites; No. 3, 25 feet, whitish brown 
impure sandstone, banded with purple and pink; No. 4, 45 feet, 
slate, like No. 2; No. 5, 45 feet, fine white siliceous clay, inter- 
stratified with white flint, more or less spotted and banded with 
pink and purple; No. 6, 10 feet, purple red and blue clays. En- 
tire thickness, 158 feet. 

IV. Carboniferous.—Upper carboniferous or coal measures, 
sandstone, limestone, shales, clays, mar]s, spathic iron ores, coals. 
Lower carboniferous or mountain limestone, upper Archimedes 
limestone, 200 feet; ferruginous sandstone, 195 feet; middle Ar- 
chimedes limestone, 50 feet; St. Louis limestone, 250 feet; 
odlitic limestone, 25 feet; lower Archimedes limestone, 350 feet; 
encrinital limestone, 500 feet. 

V. Devonian.—Chemung group: Chouteau limestone, 85 
feet; vermicular sandstone, 75 feet; lithographic limestone, 12.5 
feet. Hamilton group: Blue shales, 40 feet; semi-crystalline 
limestone, 107 feet; Onondaga limestone, Oriskany sandstone. 
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VI. Silurian.—Upper silurian: Lower Helderberg, 350 
feet; Niagara group, 200 feet; Cape Girardeau limestone, 60 
feet. Lower silurian: Hudson River group, 220 feet; Trenton 
limestone, 350 feet; Black River and Birdseye limestone, 75 
feet; first magnesian limestone, 200 feet; saccharoidal sandstone, 
125 feet; second magnesian limestone, 230 feet; second sand- 
stone, 115 feet; third magnesian limestone, 350 feet; third sand- 
stone, 60 feet; fourth magnesian limestone, 300 feet. 

VII, Azoic Rocks. 

The Quaternary rocks, the most recent of all the formations, 
contain the entire geological record of all the cycles from the end 
of the Tertiary period to the present time; and their economical 
value is also greater than that of all the other formations com- 
bined. This system comprises the drift and all the deposits 
above it. There are, within the system, four distinct and strongly 
defined formations in the State, namely: Alluvium, bottom 
prairie, bluff and drift. 


SOILS. 


Soils are a compound of pulverized and decomposed mineral 
substances, mingled with decayed vegetable and animal re- 
mains, and containing all the ingredients necessary to the sus- 
tenance of the vegetable kingdom. The soils of Missouri have 
been produced by the mixing of organic matter with the pulver- 
ized marls, clays and sands of the Quaternary deposits which 
are found in great abundance in nearly all parts of the State, 
and are of material best designed for their rapid formation. For 
this cause the soils of the State are marvelously deep and pro- 
ductive, except in a few localities where the materials of the Qua- 
ternary strata are very coarse, or entirely wanting. 


CLAYS. 


Clays are dark, bluish-gray strata, more or less mixed with 
particles of flint, limestone and decomposed organic matter. 
When the floods of the Mississippi and the Missouri subside, 
lagoons, sloughs and lakes are left full of turbid water. The 
eoarser substances soon subside into a stratum of sand, but the 
finer particles settle more slowly and form the silico-calcareous 
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clays of the alluvial bottom. Thus, after each flood, strata of 
sand and clay are deposited, until the lakes and lagoons are 
filled up. 

Then a stratum of humus, or decayed vegetable matter, is 
formed by the decomposition of the annual growth and of the 
foreign matter which falls into the water, and every succeeding 
crop of vegetation adds another such stratum. Thus are rapidly 
formed thick beds of vegetable mold, yielding support to the 
magnificent forest trees which grow upon the sites of those 
ancient lakes and morasses. In this manner have been formed 
the vast, alluvial plains bordering upon the Missouri and Missis- 
sippi Rivers, which compriseabout 4,000,000 acres of land, based 
upon these strata of sand, clays, marls and humus. The soil 
formed upon these alluvial beds is deep, rich and light almost 
beyond comparison, and is constantly increasing by the filling up 
of lakes and sloughs as above described. 


THE BLUFF OR LOKSS. 


This occurs in the Missouri bluffs forming a belt of several 
miles in width, extending from the mouth of the Missouri to the 
northwest corner of the State, where it is found just beneath the 
soil, and also in the bluffs of the Mississippi from Dubuque to 
the mouth of the Ohio. Thus while the bottom prairie occupies 
a higher geological horizon, the bluff is usually several hundred 
feet above it topographically. The latter is generally a finely 
comminuted, siliceous marl, of a light, brown color, and often 
weathers into perpendicular escarpments. Concretions of lime- 
stone are often found, and to the marly character of these clays 
may be ascribed the richness of the overlying soil. It is to this 
formation that the Central Mississippi and Southern Missouri 
valleys owe their superiority in agriculture. Where it is best 
developed in Western Missouri the soil is equal to any in the 
country. 


DRIFT. 


This formation exists throughout Northern Missouri. The 
upper members consist of stiff, tenacious, brown, drab and blue 
clays, often mottled and sometimes containing rounded pebbles, 
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chiefly of granite rocks. The lower division includes beds of 
dark blue clay, often hardening on exposure, frequently overlaid 
and sometimes interstratified with beds and pockets of sand, 
sometimes inclosing leaves and remains of trees. Good springs 
originate in these sand beds, and when they are ferruginous the 
springs are chalybeate. 


TERTIARY SYSTEM. 


There is a formation made up of clays, shales, iron ores, 
sandstone, and a variety of fine and coarse sand, extending along 
the bluffs, and skirting the bottoms, from Commerce, in Scott 
County, westward to Stoddard, and thence south to the Chalk 
Bluffs in Arkansas. 

The iron ore of these beds is very abundant, and exceedingly 
valuable. The spathic ore has been found in no other locality 
in Southeastern Missouri, so that the large quantity and excel- 
lent quality of these beds will render them very valuable for the 
various purposes to which this ore is peculiarly adapted. 

The white sand of these beds is available for glass making, 
and for the composition of mortars and cements. The clays are 
well adapted to the manufacture of pottery and stoneware. 


CRETACEOUS ROCKS. 


These strata are very much disturbed, fractured, upheaved 
and tilted, so asto form various faults and axes, anticlinal and 
synclinal; while the strata, above described as tertiary, are in 
their natural position, and rest nonconformably upon these beds. 
In these so called cretaceous rocks no fossils have been observed. 


CARBONIFEROUS ROCKS. 

This system presents two important divisions: The upper 
carboniferous, or coal measures; and the lower carboniferous or 
mountain limestone. 

The coal measures, as seen by the table, are composed of nu- 
merous strata of sandstone, limestone, shales, clays, marls, spathic 
iron ores and coals. About 2,000 feet of these coal measures have 
been found to contain numerous beds of iron ore, and at least 
eight or ten beds of good, workable coal. Investigation shows 
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a greater downward thickness of the coal formation in Southwest 
Missouri, including beds whose position is probably below those 
of the northern part of the State. These rocks, with the accom- 
panying beds of coal and iron, cover an area of more than 27,000 
square miles in Missouri alone. 

The geological map of the State shows that if a line were 
roughly drawn from Clark County on the northeast to Jasper 
County in the southwest, most of the counties northwest of this 
line, together with Audrain, Howard and Boone, would be included 
in the coal measure. There are also extensive coal beds in Cole, 
Moniteau, St. Charles, St. Louis and Callaway Counties. 

The Missouri coal basin is one of the largest in the world, 
including besides the 27,000 square miles in Missouri, 10,000 in 
Nebraska; 12,000 in Kansas; 20,000 in Iowa, and 30,000 in Illi- 
nois; making a total of about 100,000 square miles. 

The fossils of the coal measure are numerous, and distinct 
from those of any other formation. This latter fact has led to 
the discovery of the existence of coal measures and the coal beds 
contained in them, over an area of many thousand miles, where 
it had been supposed that no coal measures and no coal existed. 

Of the lower carboniferous rocks, the upper Archimedes lime- 
stone is developed in Ste. Genevieve County. 

The ferruginous sandstone is generally found along the 
eastern and southern limit of the coal fields, passing beneath the 
coal formation on the west. It varies from a few feet to 100 feet 
in thickness. In Callaway it occurs both as a pure white sand- 
stone, a ferruginous sandstone, and a conglomerate. In Pettis 
and Howard Counties we find it a coarse, whitish sandstone. In 
Cedar, Dade and Lawrence a very ferruginous sandstone, often 
containing valuable deposits of iron ore. In Newton County it 
occurs in useful flaglike layers. 

The St. Louis limestone, next in descending order, forms the 
entire group of limestone at St. Louis, where it is well marked 
and of greater thickness than seen elsewhere in this State. It is 
more often fine grained, compact or sub-crystalline, sometimes 
inclosing numerous chert concretions, and the beds are oftem 
separated by thin, green shale beds. 

Its stratigraphical position is between the ferruginous sand- 
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stone and the Archimedes limestone, as seen near the Des Moines, 
and near the first tunnel on the Pacific Railroad. It is found 
in Clark and Lewis Counties, but, as has been said, attains its 
greatest development at St. Louis—hence its name. 

The most characteristic fossils yet described are palewchinus 
multipora, lithostrotion canadense, Hchinocrinus nerei, Poterio- 
crinus longidactylus and Aitrypa lingulata. 

The lower Archimides limestone includes the “ arenaceous 
bed,” the “ Warsaw or second Archimedes limestone,” the mag- 
nesian limestone, the ‘“ Geode bed,” the “‘ Keokuk or lower Archim- 
edes limestone”’’ of Prof. Hall’s section, and the lead-bearing 
rocks of Southwestern Missouri; which last, though different 
from any of the above beds, are more nearly allied to them than 
to the encrinital limestone below. All of the above beds are 
easily recognized in Missouri, except, perhaps, the Warsaw 
limestone, which is but imperfectly represented in our north- 
eastern counties, where the ‘“ Keokuk limestone,” the ‘Geode 
beds,” and the magnesian limestone are well developed. 

This formation extends from the northeastern part of the 
State to the southwest, in an irregular belt, skirting the eastern 
border of the ferruginous sandstone. The extensive and rich 
lead deposits of Southwestern Missouri are partly in this forma- 
tion, these mines occupying an area of more than one hundred 
square miles, in Jasper, Newton, and the adjoining counties. 

The upper beds of encrinital limestone are gray and cherty. 
The top beds in St. Charles County include seventeen feet of 
thin chert beds with alternate layers of red clay. The middle beds 
are generally gray and coarse, the lower ones gray and brown with 
some buff beds. 

Crinoid stems are common in nearly all the beds, hence it has 
been appropriately termed encrinital limestone. 

The lower beds often abound in well preserved crinoid@. 
This rock occurs at Burlington, Iowa, Quincy, Ill., Hannibal and 
Louisiana, Mo., and is well exposed in most of the counties on 
the Mississippi River north of St. Louis, and from the western 
part of St. Charles to Howard County. South of the Missouri 
River and along its southwest outcrop it is not generally well 


developed. 
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In Green County it is quite cavernous. It has not been rec- 
ognized east of Illinois, and is not separated from other carbon- 
iferous stones of Tennessee. 


DEVONIAN ROCKS. 


The devonian rocks occupy a small area in Marion, Ralls, 
Pike, Callaway, Saline and Ste. Genevieve Counties; also narrow 
belts along the carboniferous strata to the south and west. 

In the Chemung group, the Chouteau limestone, when fully 
developed, is in two divisions. 

Immediately under the encrinital limestone, at the top of the 
formation, there are forty or fifty feet of brownish gray, earthy, 
silico-magnesian limestone in thick beds, which contain scattered 
masses of white or transparent calcareous spar. 

The upper division of the Chouteau limestone passes down 
into a fine, compact, blue or drab, thin-bedded limestone, whose 
strata are considerably irregular and broken. In the northeast- 
ern part of the State, the Chouteau limestone is represented only 
by a few feet of coarse, earthy, crystalline, calcareous rock, like 
the lower division of the encrinital limestone. 


THE VERMICULAR SANDSTONE AND SHALES. 


The sandstones of this division are generally soft and calca- 
reous. They are easily recognized, being ramified by irregular 
windings throughout, resembling the borings of worms. This 
formation attains a thickness of seventy five feet near Louisiana 
in Pike County. It is seen in Ralls, Pike, Lincoln, Cedar and 
Greene. 

The lithographic limestone is a fine grained, compact lime- 
stone, breaking with a free conchoidal fracture into sharp, angu- 
lar fragments. Its color varies from a light drab to the lighter 
shades of buff and blue. It gives out, when struck with the ham- 
mer, a sharp, ringing sound, and is therefore called “pot metal” 
in some parts of the State. It is regularly stratified in beds 
varying from two to sixteen inches in thickness, and often pre- 
sents, as in the mural bluffs at Louisiana on the Mississippi, all 
the regularity of masonry. 

Where elsewhere seen, it somewhat resembles the upper beds 
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of the group. At Taborville, St. Clair County, it is of a salmon 
drab color, occurring in thick beds having an open texture, and 
contains a characteristic fossil—Pentremites Remeri. Thislime- 
stone is found in Pike, Ralls, St. Clair, Cedar and Greene Counties. 


THE HAMILTON GROUP. 

This is made up of some forty feet of blue shales, and 107 
feet of semi-crystalline limestone, containing Daimania, Callite- 
les, Phacops bufo, Spirifer mucronatus, S. sculptilis, S. Congesta, 
Chonetes carinata and Favosites basaltica. The Hamilton group 
is found in Ralls, Pike, Lincoln, Warren, Montgomery, Calla- 
way, Boone, Cole and probably Moniteau; also in Perry and Ste. 
Genevieve. 

ONONDAGA LIMESTONE. 

This formation is usually a coarse gray or buff, crystalline, 
thick bedded and cherty limestone, abounding in Terebratula, 
reticularis, Orthis resupinata, Chonetes nana, Productus subacu- 
leatus, Spirifer euruteines, Phacops bufo, Cyathophyllum rugosum, 
Emmonsia hemispherica, and a Pentamerus like gaieatus. Gen- 
erally it is coarse, gray and crystalline; often somewhat com- 
pact, bluish and concretionary, having cavities filled with green 
matter or calspar; occasionally it is a white saccharoidal sand- 
stone; in a few localities a soft, brown sandstone, and at Louis- 
iana a pure white odlite. 


ORISKANY SANDSTONE. 
In spite of its name, this is a light gray limestone, containing 
the Spirifer arenosa, Leptoma depressa, and several new species 
of Spirifer, Chonetes, Illceenus and Lichas. 


SILURIAN ROCKS. 


This system is divided into the upper and lower silurian. 
Of the former are the following: The lower Helderberg group, 
which is made up of buff, gray, and reddish cherty, and argilla- 
ceous limestones, blue shales, and dark graptolite slates. The 
Cape Girardeau limestone, found on the Mississippi River, about 
a mile above Cape Girardeau, a compact, bluish gray, frangible 
limestone, with a smooth fracture, in layers from two to six 
inches in thickness, with thin argillaceous partings. 
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There are at least ten formations belonging to the lower silu- 
rian series. There are three distinct formations of the Hudson 
River group, as follows: First—Immediately below the odlite of 
the Onondaga limestone, in the bluffs both above and below St. 
Louis, there are forty feet of blue, gray and brown argillaceous, 
magnesian limestone. Above, these shales are in thick beds, 
showing a dull, conchoidal fracture. Below, the division becomes 
more argillaceous, and has thin beds of bluish-gray crystalline 
limestone. Second—Three and one-half miks northwest of 
Louisiana, on the Grassy River, some sixty feet of blue and pur- 
ple shales are exposed below the beds above described. Third 
—Under the last named division are, perhaps, twenty feet of ar- 
gillo-magnesian limestone resembling that in the first division, 
and interstratified with blue shales. These rocks crop out im 
Ralls, Pike, Cape Girardeau and Ste. Genevieve Counties. On 
the Grassy, a thickness of 120 feet is exposed, and they extend 
to an unknown depth. 

Trenton Limestone.—The upper portion of this formation 
comprises thick beds of compact, bluish gray and drab limestone, 
abounding in irregular cavities, filled with a greenish substance. 
The lower beds abound in irregular cylindrical pieces, which 
quickly decompose upon exposure to the air, and leave the rocks 
perforated with irregular holes, resembling those made in tim- 
ber by the Toredo navalis. These beds are exposed between 
Hannibal and New London, north of Salt River, and near Glen- 
coe, St. Louis County. They are about seventy-five feet thick. 
Below them are thick strata of impure, coarse, gray and buff crys- 
talline magnesian limestone, containing brown, earthy portions, 
which quickly crumble on exposure to the elements. The bluffs 
on Salt River are an example of these strata. The lowest part of 
the Trenton limestone is composed of hard, blue and bluish-gray, 
semi-compact, silico-magnesian limestone, interstratified with 
soft, earthy, magnesian beds of a light buff and drab color. Fifty 
feet of these strata crop out at the quarries south of the plank 
road bridge over Salt River, and on Spencer’s Creek in Ralls 
County. The middle beds sometimes develop a beautiful white 
crystalline marble, as at Cape Girardeau and near Glencoe. 

The Black River and Birdseye limestones are often in ever 
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layers; the lower beds have sometimes mottled drab and reddish 
shades, often affording a pretty marble. Near the base this rock 
is often traversed by vermicular cavities and cells. These may 
be seen from Cape Girardeau to Lincoln, and in St. Charles, 
Warren and Montgomery Counties, thinning out in the latter. 

The First Magnesian Limestone is generally a buff, open-tex- 
tured, thick and even bedded limestone, breaking readily under 
the hammer, and affording a useful building rock. Shumard es- 
timated its thickness in Ste. Genevieve County to be about 150 
feet. In Warren County, in North Missouri, it is seventy feet 
thick. It is found in Ralls, Pike, Lincoln, St. Charles, Warren, 
Callaway and Boone. Southwesterly, it is not well marked—in- 
deed it seems to be absent in some counties where, in regular 
sequence, it should be found. It occurs in Franklin, St. Louis, 
and southwardly to Cape Girardeau County. 

Saccharoidal Sandstone is usually a bed of white friable sand- 
stone, sometimes slightly tinged with red and brown, which is 
made up of globular concretions and angular fragments of 
limpid quartz. The formation is well developed in Lincoln, St. 
Charles, Warren, Montgomery, Gasconade, Franklin, St. Louis, 
Jefferson, Ste. Genevieve, Perry and Cape Girardeau Counties. 
Besides the above, itis also developed in a more attenuated form, 
in Callaway, Osage, Cole, Moniteau and Boone. This sandstone 
is probably destined to be one of the most useful rocks found in 
Missouri. It is generally of a very white color, and the purest 
sandstone found in the State, and is suitable for making the 
finest glassware. Its great thickness makes it inexhaustible. 
In St. Charles and Warren Counties it is 133 feet thick, and in 
Southeast Missouri over 100 feet thick. 

The Second Magnesian Limestone occurs in all the river counties 
south of Pike as far as the swamps of Southeast Missouri, and is 
more often the surface rock in all the counties south of the Mis- 
souri and Osage Rivers, to within fifty miles of the western line 
of the State. It is generally composed of beds of earthy mag- 
nesian limestone, interstratified with shale beds and layers of 
white chert, with occasionally thin strata of white sandstone, 
and, near the lower part, thick cellular silico-magnesian limestone 
beds. The layers are more often of irregular thickness and not 
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very useful for building purposes. It is often a lead-bearing 
rock, and most of the lead of Cole County occurs in it. It is 
from 175 to 200 feet thick. 

The second sandstone is usually a brown or yellowish brown, 
fine-grained sandstone, distinctly stratified in regular beds, vary- 
ing from two to eighteen inches in thickness. The surfaces are 
often ripple-marked and micaceous. It is sometimes quite fri- 
able, though generally sufficiently indurated for building pur- 
poses. The upper part is often composed of thin strata of light, 
soft and porous, semi-pulverulent, sandy chert or hornstone, 
whose cavities are usually lined with limpid crystals of quartz. 

The Third Magnesian Limestone.—This also is an impor- 
tant member, occurring in nearly all the counties of Southern 
Missouri. It is generally a thick-bedded, coarsely crystalline 
bluish gray, or flesh-colored magnesian limestone, with occasional 
thick chert beds. It is the chief lead-bearing rock of South- 
east and Southern Missouri. In some counties it is as much as 
300 feet thick. 

The Third Sandstone is a white, saccharoidal sandstone, made 
up of slightly-cohering, transparent globular and angular par- 
ticles of silex. It shows but little appearance of stratification. 

The Fourth Magnesian Limestone.—This formation presents 
more permanent and uniform lithological characters than any 
other of the magnesian limestones. It is ordinarily a coarse- 
grained, crystalline magnesian limestone, grayish-buff in color, 
containing a few crevices filled with less indurated, siliceous 
matter. Its thick, uniform beds contain but little chert. The 
best exposures of this formation are on the Niagara and Osage 
Rivers. 

This magnesian limestone series is very interesting, both 
from a scientific and an economical standpoint. It covers a 
large part of Southern and Southeastern Missouri, is remarkable 
for its numerous and important caves and springs, and comprises 
nearly all the vast deposits of lead, zinc, copper, cobalt, the limi- 
nite ores of iron, and nearly all the marble beds of the State. 
The lower part of the first magnesian limestone, the saccharoidal 
sandstone, the second magnesian limestone, the second sand- 
stone, and the upper part of the third magnesian limestone be- 
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long, without doubt, to the age of the calciferous sand rock ; 
but the remainder of the series to the Potsdam sandstone. 


AZOIC ROCKS. 

Below the rocks of the silurian system there is a series of 
siliceous and other slates, which present no remains of organic 
life; we therefore refer them to the Azoic age of the geologist. 
They contain some of the beds of specular iron. In Pilot Knob 
we have a good exposition of these Azoic strata. The lower fossi- 
liferous rocks rest non-conformably on these strata. 


IGNEOUS AND METAMORPHIC ROCKS. 

Aside from the stratified rocks of Missouri, there is a series 
of rounded knobs and hills in St. Francois, Iron, Dent and the 
neighboring counties, which are composed of granite, porphyry, 
diorite and greenstone. These igneous and metamorphic rocks 
contain some of those remarkable beds of specular iron, of 
which Iron and Shepherd Mountains are samples. This iron 
ore often occurs in regular veins in the porphyry. 


HISTORICAL GEOLOGY. 


When the continent of North America began to emerge from 
the primeval ocean, Pilot Knob, Shepherd Mountain and the 
neighboring heights were among the first bodies of land that 
reared themselves above the surrounding waters. When Pilot 
Knob thus grew into an island, it stood alone in the ocean waste, 
except that to the northwest the Black Hills, to the northeast 
a part of the Alleghany system, and to the southwest a small 
cluster of rocks lifted their heads out of the flood. These islands 
were formed in the Azoic seas by mighty internal convulsions 
thatforced up the porphyry and granite, the slates and iron beds 
of the great ore mountains of Missouri. 


COAL. 


The Missouri coal fields underlie an area of nearly 25,000 
square miles, including about 160 square miles in St. Louis 
County, eight square miles in St. Charles, and some important 
outliers and pockets, which are mainly cannel coal, in Lineoln, 
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Warren and Callaway Counties. This area includes about 
8,400 square miles of upper coal measures, 2,000 square miles of 
exposed middle, and about 14,600 square miles of exposed lower 
measures. 

The upper coal measures contain about four feet of coal, in- 
cluding two seams of one foot each in thickness, the others be- 
ing thin seams or streaks. 

The middle coal measures contain about seven feet of coal, 
including two workable seams of twenty-one and twenty-four 
inches, one other of one foot, that is worked under favorable cir- 
cumstances, and six thin seams. 

The lower measures contain about five workable seams of 
coal, varying in thickness from eighteen inches to four and one 
half feet, thin seams varying from six to eleven inches, and sey- 
eral minor seams and streaks, in all, thirteen feet, six inches of 
coal. We therefore havein Missouri, a total aggregate of twenty- 
four feet, six inches of coal. The thinner seams are not often 
mined, except in localities distant from railroad transportation. 

All beds over eighteen inches thick are workable coals. The 
area where such may be reached within 200 feet from the 
surface is about 7,000 square miles. Most of the State under- 
laid by the coal measure is rich farming land. That under- 
laid by the upper measure includes the richest, which is equal 
to any upon the globe. The southeastern boundary of the coal 
measure has been traced from the mouth of the Des Moines 
through Clark, Lewis, Scotland, Adair, Macon, Shelby, Monroe, 
Audrain, Callaway, Boone, Cooper, Pettis, Benton, Henry, St. 
Clair, Bates, Vernon, Cedar, Dade, Barton and Jasper Counties 
into the Indian Territory, and every county on the northwest of 
this line is known to contain more or less coal. Great quantities 
exist in Johnson, Pettis, Lafayette, Cass, Chariton, Howard, Put- 
nam and Audrain. Outside the coal fields, as given above, the 
regular coal rocks also exist in Ralls, Montgomery, Warren, St. 
Charles, Callaway and St. Louis, and local deposits of cannel and 
bituminous coal in Moniteau, Cole, Morgan, Crawford, Lincoln 
and Callaway. In 1865 Prof. Swallow estimated the amount of 
good available coal in the State, at 134,000,000,000 tons. Since 
then numerous other developments have been made, and that es- 
timate is found to be far too small. 
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LEAD. 


This mineral occurs in lodes, veins and disseminations, which 
are, as yet, only partially determined. Enough, however, is 
known of the number, extent, dip and thickness of these de- 
posits to show that their range and richness exceed those of any 
other lead-bearing region in the world. 

Galena occurs in this State in ferruginous clay, that becomes 
jointed, or separates into distinct masses, quite regular in form, 
when taken out and partially dried; also in regular cubes, in 
gravel beds, or with cherty masses in the clays associated with 
the same. These cubes in some localities show the action of at- 
trition, while in others they are entirely unworn. Lead is found 
in the carboniferous rocks, but perhaps the greater portion is ob- 
tained from the magnesian rocks of the lower silurian, and in one 
or two localities galena has been discovered in the rocks of the 
Azoic period. At Dugals, Reynolds County, lead is found ina 
disseminated condition in the porphyry. 


THE SOUTHEAST LEAD DISTRICT. 


The Mine La Motte region was discovered about 1720 by La 
Motte and Renault. Jt was not, however, until this territory was 
ceded to Spain that any considerable mining for lead was done in 
this part of Missouri. Moses Austin, of Virginia, secured from 
the Spanish Government a large grant of land near Potosi, and 
sunk the first regular shaft; and, after taking out large quantities 
of lead, erected, in 1789, the first reverberatory furnace for the 
reduction of lead ever built in America. 

In all this region are found crystallized cubes of galena in the 
tallow clay, occurring as float. In Franklin, Washington and 
Jefferson Counties galena is found in ferruginous clay and 
coarse gravel, often associated with small masses of brown hema- 
tite iron and the sulphuret of iron; sometimes lying in small 
cavities or pockets. 

The Virginia mine in Franklin County has produced by far 
the greater portion of lead from this section. 

At the Webster mines, the silicate and carbonate of zinc are 
found always accompanying the lead. At the Valle mines silicate 
of zinc and baryta occur, as well as hematite iron ore. The 
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Mammoth mine was a succession of caves, in which millions of 
pounds of lead were found adhering to the sides and roof, and on 
the bottom was mixed with clay and baryta. 

The Frumet or Einstein mines are the most productive ever 
opened in Jefferson County, and yield also large quantities of 
zine ore. ‘There are other valuable mines, in some of which sil- 
ver has been found. 

In Washington County lead mining has been carried on un- 
interruptedly for a greater length of time, and more acres of 
land have been dug over that have produced lead than in any 
other county in the State. 

In St. Francois County, lead deposits are found in the fer- 
ruginous clay and gravel. These mines formerly produced many 
millions of pounds, but have not been extensively worked for 
many years. 

Over portions of Madison County considerable lead is found 
in the clay. There is lead in several locations in Iron County. 
In Wayne, Carter, Reynolds and Crawford Counties lead has 
been found. 

Ste. Genevieve has a deposit of lead known as the Avon mines 
on Mineral Fork, where mining and smelting have been prosecuted 
for many years. In this vicinity lead has also been found as 
“float” in several places. 

Lead exists in the small streams in several places in the 
western part of Cape Girardeau County. 

In the region above described at least 2,000 square miles 
are underlaid with lead, upon which territory galena can be 
found almost anywhere, either in the clay, gravel openings, or 
in a disseminated condition. 

The Central Lead district comprises the counties of Cole, 
Cooper, Moniteau, Morgan, Miller, Benton, Maries, Camden and 
Osage. During later years the lead development of Cole County 
has been more to the northwestern corner, passing into Monitean 
and Cooper Counties. In the former several valuable mines 
have been opened. 

The West diggings have been extensively developed and 
proved rich. The mineral is found in connected cubes in lime- 
stone rock, and lies in lodes and pockets. Lead has been found 
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in several places in Cooper and Osage Counties. The later dis- 
coveries in that vicinity, although not yet fully developed, give 
promise of great richness. 

Camden County possesses considerable deposits of lead; a 
number of mines have been successfully worked, and, as the en- 
tire northern portion of the county is underlaid with the mag- 
nesian limestone formation, it may be discovered in many places 
where its existence has never been suspected. Miller County is 
particularly rich in galeniferous ore. 

Paying lead has been found north of the Osage River. On 
the Gravois, Big Saline, Little Saline and Bush Creeks, and the 
Fox, Walker, Mount Pleasant and Saline Diggings have yielded 
millions of pounds of lead. 

Benton County contains a number of lead deposits, the most 
important being the Cole Cany mines. Lead has been found as 
a “float”? in many localities. 

Morgan County, like Washington, can boast of having lead 
in every township, either as clay, mineral, “float,” or in veins, 
lodes, pockets and caves. The magnesian limestone series of 
Morgan, in which the lead ores now are, or have all existed, are 
the most complete and well defined of any in Missouri. 

The most extensive deposits of lead in Morgan County have 
been found south of the center of the county, yet in the north- 
western part are several well known lodes. We can not even 
name the hundreds of places in the county where lead is found 
in paying quantities. There seems to be a region, covering 200 
square miles, entirely underlaid by lead. These wonderful 
deposits are as yet but partially worked. 

The Southern Lead Region of the State comprises the coun- 
ties of Pulaski, Laclede, Texas, Wright, Webster, Douglas, 
Ozark and Christian. The mineral deposits of this region are 
only partially developed. In Pulaski County lead has been 
discovered in several localities. Laclede County has a number 
of lead deposits; one about eleven miles from Lebanon, where 
the ore is found in a disseminated condition in the soft magne- 
sian limestone. In the southwestern part of Texas County, along 
the headwaters of the Gasconade River, there are considerable 
deposits of lead ore. Wright County has a number of lead 
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mines almost unworked, which are situated in the southeastern 
part of the county, and are a continuation of the deposits in 
Texas County. In Douglas County, near the eastern line, and 
near Swan Creek, are considerable deposits of galena. Ozark 
and Christian Counties have a number of lead deposits, zinc 
being invariably found in connection. 

The Western Lead District comprises Hickory, Dallas, Polk, 
St. Clair, Cedar and Dade Counties. In Hickory County quite 
extensive mining has been carried on, the larger deposits having 
been found near Hermitage. In the northern part of the county 
and along the Pomme de Terre River, lead occurs as ‘‘ float,” and 
in the rock formation. The more prominent lodes are found in the 
second magnesian limestone, with a deposit occurring in the third. 
The lead deposits of Hickory County are richer and more fully 
developed than any other in this district. Dallas County has a 
few deposits of lead, and float lead has been found in various 
localities in Polk. In St. Clair County the galeniferous deposits 
are in the second sandstone, and in the ferruginous clay, with 
chert, conglomerate and gravel. Cedar County presents a 
deposit of lead, copper and antimony. Galena is found in the 
clay and gravel. In Dade County a considerable quantity of 
galena has been found in the southeastern corner of the county. 

The Southwest Lead District of Missouri comprises the coun- 
ties of Jasper, Newton, Lawrence, Stone, Barry and McDonald. 
The two counties first named produce more than one-half of the 
pig lead of Missouri, and may well boast their immense deposits 
of galeniferous wealth. The lead mining resources of Jasper 
and Newton Counties are simply inexhaustible, and new and rich 
deposits are continually being found. Lead ore seems to have 
been obtained here from the earliest recollection, and furnished 
supplies to the Indians during their occupation. Formerly, 
smelted lead, merchandise and liquor were the principal return 
to the miner for his labor, as the distance from market and the 
general condition of the country precluded enlarged capital and 
enterprise. Since the war capital has developed the hidden 
wealth, and systematized labor, and rendered it remunerative. 
This, with the additional railroad facilities, has brought the 
county prominently and rapidly before the public as one of the 
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most wonderful mining districts of the world. The total produc- 
tion of lead in Jasper County for the centennial year was, accord- 
ing to the estimates of the best authorities, over half the entire 
lead production of the State, and more than the entire lead produc- 
tion of any other State in the Union. Later statistics show a steady 
and rapid increase in the yield of these mines. 

One fact, worthy of notice, is, that Jasper County, the great- 
est lead producing county of the greatest lead producing State, 
raises every year, upon her farms, products of more value than 
the lead dug in any one year from her mines. 


IRON. 

In the mining, shipping, smelting and manufacturing of the 
ores of iron, there is, perhaps, more capital invested and more 
labor employed than in all the other metal industries of our State 
combined. 

There are three principal and important iron regions in Mis- 
souri, namely: 

The Eastern Region, composed of the southeastern limonite 
district, and the Iron Mountain specular ore district. 

The Central Region, containing principally specular ores. 

The Western or Osage Region, with its limonites and red 
hematites. 

These three principal regions combined form a broad ore belt 
running across the State from the Mississippi to the Osage, in a 
direction about parallel to the course of the Mississippi River 
from southeast to northwest, between the thirtieth and fortieth 
township lines. The specular ores occupy the middle portion of 
this belt, the limonites both ends of it. The latter are besides 
spread over the whole southern half of the State, while these sub- 
carboniferous hematites occur only along the southern border of 
the North Missouri coal field, having thus an independent dis- 
tribution, and being principally represented in Callaway, St. Clair 
and Henry Counties. 

Tron Mountain is the greatest exposure of specular iron yet 
discovered. It is the result of igneous action, and is the purest 
mass or body of ore known. The work of years has only just un- 
covered the massive columns of specular ore that seems to pass 
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down through the porphyry and granite to the source of their exist- 
ence. The region about is covered with the ore debris. The 
broken masses have the same general color and quality as the 
veinore of Iron Mountain. The fresh fracture presentsa light gray, 
tinged distinctly with blue. The crystallization is often coarse, 
presenting an irregular fracture. All the ore is more or less mag- 
netic. The streak is a bright cherry red, and possesses the hard- 
ness of 6. Analysis shows it to contain from 65 to 69 per cent 
of metallic iron. 

The ore of Shepherd Mountain is called a magnetite. In some 
portions of the veins it shows itself to be granular, brown in color, 
and to have a clear black streak. Other portions present all the 
qualities of a specular ore. In portions of the specular, as well 
as magnetite, beautiful crystals of micaceous ore arefound. The 
streak of this specular and micaceous is a dark red; the 
hardness is about 5, with from 64 to 67 per cent of metallic 
iron. The magnetic qualities of this ore are quite variable, 
usually the strongest at or near the surface, but this is not 
the case in all the veins. The ore of Shepherd Mountain is 
superior to any yet developed in Missouri, not quite as rich as 
that of Iron Mountain, but so uniform in character, and devoid of 
sulphur and phosphoric acid that it may be classed as supe- 
rior to that, or any other ore that we have. 

The ore of Pilot Knob is fine grained, very light bluish gray 
in color, and with a hardness representing 6, with a luster sub- 
metallic. There is a most undoubted stratification to the deposi- 
tion, occurring as before indicated. The ore of Pilot Knob 
gives from 53 to 60 per cent metallic iron, and is almost free 
from deleterious substances. The ore below the slate seam is 
much the best, containing only about from 5 to 12 per cent of 
silica, while the poorer ores show sometimes as high as 40 per 
cent. There have been more than 200,000 surface feet of ore de- 
termined to exist here. 

The Scotia Iron Banks, located on the Meramec River, in 
Crawford County, are most remarkable formations. Here the 
specular ore is a deep, steel gray color, with a metallic luster. 
The crystals are fine, and quite regular in uniformity. This ore 
is found in the shape of boulders, sometimes small and sometimes 
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of immense size, resting in soft red hematites, that have been pro- 
duced by the disintegration of the specular ores. These boulders 
eontain a great number of small cavities in which the ore has as- 
sumed botryoidal forms; and upon these, peroxide iron crystalliza- 
tions are so formed that a most gorgeous show of prismatic colors 
is presented. The hardness of this ore is about 6; the soft red 
ore, in which it occurs, not more than 24. 

In these banks there are some carbonates and ochraceous ores, 
but not in any quantity to deteriorate or materially change the 
character of the other ores. Many of the boulders present a soft 
red mass with a blue specular kernel in the center. This ore is 
found to be slightly magnetic, and gives from 58 to 69 per cent 
metallic iron. 

Simmons Mountain, one-half mile south of Salem, Dent 
County, is about 100 feet high, and covers nearly forty acres. 
The second sandstone is the country rock and at the summit is 
uncovered, and mixed with specular and brown ores. Down the 
elevation larger masses of ore are met with that have the appear- 
ance of being drifts from the main deposit higher up. Shafts 
have been sunk in this elevation determining more than thirty 
feet of solid ore. The ore is a splendid, close, compact, brilliant 
specular, very hard and free from deleterious substances. The 
ores of this mountain do not show nearly as much metamorphism 
as many of the other banks in the second sandstone of this re- 
gion. The ore is quite strongly magnetic, and gives a bright 
red streak. This is the largest specular iron deposit, with the 
exception of Iron Mountain, that is known in the State. 

Some of the most extensive red hematite banks in Missouri 
are located in Franklin County. Along the Bourbense there are 
thirteen exposures of fine red hematite iron ore. Near Dry 
Branch Station is an elevation, capped at the summit with saccha- 
roidal sandstone, beneath which there is a large body of red and 
specular ore. The red hematite, however, predominates, and is 
remarkably pure and free from sulphur or other deleterious sub- 
stances. The sinking of a number of shafts upon this hill 
reaches the deposits in several places, in all of which the red hem- 
atite shows itself to be the prevailing ore. This ore will be found 
to work well with the hard specular and ores of the siliceous 
eharacter, like Pilot Knob. 
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In Miller, Maries, Cole and Camden Counties, also in Bol- 
linger, Stoddard and Butler Counties, along the line of the St. 
Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railroad, there are a number 
of red hematite banks of considerable promise. There are simi- 
lar banks in the northern part of Texas and Wright Counties, 
and in Morgan, Benton, Cedar and Laclede. 

In Wayne County there are over seventy different limonite 
ore banks. In Miller, Maries, Camden, Cole, Moniteau and Cal- 
laway Counties there are very extensive banks of the same kind. 
In Morgan, Benton, St. Clair, Cedar, Hickory and Vernon Coun- 
ties, considerable brown hematite has been found. 

In Franklin, Gasconade, Phelps, Crawford, Laclede, Chris- 
tian, Webster and Green Counties, large limonite beds have been 
found. In the Moselle region very large deposits have been 
opened and worked for many years. In Osage County there are 
a number of promising brown ore banks, as well as fine specular 
and red hematite. 

It is impossible, in the brief space at our command, to de- 
scribe the number of banks, rich in iron ore, which are situated 
in the above and other counties of our State; but a glance at the 
tables found in the works of prominent geologists of the State, 
will give some idea of the resources of Missouri as an iron pro- 
ducing region. 

ZINC. 

The ores of zinc in Missouri are almost as numerous as those 
of lead. They are distributed throughout almost all the geolog- 
ical strata, and scattered through nearly every mineral district; 
but the principal supply of the metal for commercial purposes is 
obtained from a very few ores, the more important of which are 
zinc blende (sulphuret of zinc), the silicate of zinc and the 
carbonate of zinc, and these are furnished by a comparatively 
few localities. 

In reference to their geological position, the ores are in two 
classes: The first class includes all zine ores which occur in the 
regular veins of the older rocks, and hence are associated with 
other metalliferous ores. The second mode of occurrence, and 
the ore by far of paramount importance in Missouri, is that of 
the third magnesian limestone of the lower silurian series, where 
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it usually occurs in association with galena in the cave formation. 

Zinc blende abounds at Granby and Joplin, and is found at 
many other mines of the southwest. It also occurs at the lead 
mines of Franklin and Washington Counties, and at some other 
points in Southeast Missouri. 

The pockets of coal in Central Missouri nearly all contain 
zinc blende. The lead mines of the same section also sometimes 
carry it. 

There are quantities of silicate of zine at Granby and Joplin, 
and the ore is found at most of the lead mines of the southwest, 
and occasionally in Central and Southeast Missouri. Carbonate 
of zine occurs at Granby, Joplin, Minersville and Valle’s mines. 
It is in the Granby, Joplin and Valle mining districts that zinc 
ore is principally worked. 


COPPER. 

Several varieties of copper ore exist in the Missouri mines. 
The copper mines of Shannon, Madison and Franklin Counties 
have been known for a long time. Some of those in Shannon 
and Franklin were once worked with bright prospects of success, 
and some in Madison have yielded good results for many years. 

Deposits of copper have been discovered in Dent, Crawford, 
Benton, Maries, Green, Lawrence, Dade, Taney, Dallas, Phelps, 
Reynolds and Wright Counties, but the mines in Franklin, Shan- 
non, Madison, Crawford, Dent and Washington give greater 
promise of yielding profitable results than any other yet dis- 
covered. 


NICKEL AND COBALT. 
These ores abound at Mine La Motte and the old copper 
mines in Madison County, and are also found at the St. Joseph 


mines. 
Sulphuret of nickel, in beautiful hair-like crystals, is found 


in the limestone at St. Louis, occupying drusy cavities, resting 
on calcite or fluor spar. 
MANGANESE. 
The peroxide of manganese has been found in several locali- 
ties in Ste. Genevieve and other counties. 
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SILVER AND GOLD. 


Silver occurs to a limited extent in nearly all the lead mines 
in the State. Gold, though found in small quantities, has never 
been profitably worked in any part of Missouri. 


MARBLE. 


Missouri has numerous and extensive beds of marble of vari- 
ous shades and qualities. Some of them are very valuable, and 
are an important item in the resources of the State. 

Fort Scott marble is a hard, black, fine-grained marble, with 
veins of yellow, buff and brown. It receives a fine polish, and is 
very beautiful. It belongs to the coal measures, and is common 
in the western part of Vernon County. 

There are several beds of fine marbles in the St. Louis lime- 
stone, of St. Louis County. 

The fourth division of encrinital limestone is a white, coarse- 
grained crystalline marble of great durability. It crops out in 
several places.in Marion County. 

The lithographic limestone furnishes a fine, hard-grained, 
bluish-drab marble, that contrasts finely with white varieties in 
tessellated pavements. 

The Cooper marble of the devonian limestone has numerous 
pellucid crystals of calcareous spar disseminated through a drab 
or bluish-drab, fine compact base. It exists in great quantities 
in some localities of Cooper and Marion Counties, and is admira- 
bly adapted to many ornamental uses. There are extensive beds 
of fine, variegated marbles in the upper silurian limestones of 
Cape Girardeau County. Cape Girardeau marble is also a part 
of the Trenton limestone, located near Cape Girardeau. It is 
nearly white, strong and durable. This bed is also found near 
Glencoe, St. Louis County. 

In the magnesian limestone series there are several beds of 
very excellent marble. Near Ironton there are beds of semi- 
crystalline, light-colored marbles, beautifully clouded with buff 
and flesh colors. In the third magnesian limestone, on the 
Niangua, is a fine-grained, crystalline, silico-magnesian limestone, 
light drab, slightly tinged with peach blossom, and beautifully 
clouded with deep flesh-colored shades. It is twenty feet thick, 
and crops out in the bluffs of the Niangua for a long distance. 
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There are numerous other beds in the magnesian limestones, 
some of which are white and others so clouded as to present the 
appearance of breccias. 

The Ozark marbles are well known, some of them having 
been used to ornament the Capitol at Washington. Wherever 
the magnesian limestones come near the igneous rocks, we may 
expect to find them so changed as to present beds of the beautiful 
variegated marbles. 


SULPHATE OF BARYTA. 

In its pure white form, this mineral is very abundant in Mis- 
souril. It occurs in large beds in the mining regions, as the 
gangue of our lead veins, and as large masses, especially in the 
magnesian limestone of the lower silurian rocks. It is utilized 
as a pigment in connection with lead, and may be made valuable 
for the same purpose in connection with some of our ferruginons 
and argillaceous paints. 

CLAYS. 

Fire clays, possessing refractory qualities, suitable for making 
fire brick, occur beneath most of the thicker coal seams. 

Potter’s clay is abundant, especially among the coal measure 
elays. It is also sometimes found associated with the lower car- 
boniferous rocks. 

Kaolin is only found in Southeast Missouri, where porphyries 
or granites prevail. 

Brick clays have been found and worked in nearly all the 
counties where there has been a demand for them. The argilla- 
ecous portions of the bluff formation make good brick, as shown 
in the brick yards all along our large rivers. Some of the ter- 
tiary clays will make the very best brick. 


CAVES, ETC. 
There are several very interesting and quite remarkable caves 
in the State. Hannibal Cave, situated one mile below the city of 
Hannibal, and about a quarter of a mile from the Mississippi 
River, is approached through a broad ravine, hemmed in by lofty 
ridges, which are at right angles with the river. The ante- 
ehamber is about eight feet high and fifteen feet long. This 
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descends into the Narrows, thence through Grand Avenue to 
Washington Avenue, and through the latter to Altar Chamber. 
This is a ferruginous limestone formation, and crystal quartz, 
carbonate of lime and sulphate of magnesia abound. Stalactites 
and stalagmites are continually forming by limestone percola- 
tions. In Bat Avenue Chamber the bats may be seen hanging 
from the ceiling in clusters, like swarms of bees, some of them 
fifteen inches from tip to tip. Washington Avenue, over sixteen 
feet high, with long corridors of stalactites and stalagmites, is the 
largest division of the cave. It contains a spring, and a deep 
pool, in which are found the wonderful eyeless fish. The Devil’s 
Hall, Alligator Rock, Elephant’s Head, two natural wells filled 
with limpid water, Table Rock, and numbers of other curiosities, 
will amply repay the tourist for his exploration. 

Cliff Cave, thirteen miles below St. Louis, has been utilized 
by the Cliff Cave Wine Company as a wine cellar. 

There are several caves in Miller County, the largest of which 
is on Big Tavern Creek, in the bluff near its confluence with the 
Osage River. The entrance is about twenty-five feet square, and 
is situated thirty or forty feet above the river, in a solid lime- 
stone bluff. During the civil war it was used as a retreat by the 
bandit, Crabtree. The stalactite formations are of strange and 
fantastic appearance, some of them looking like colossal images 
of marble, and the whole effect by torchlight is weird and 
solemn. 

Phelps County contains several interesting caves, the most 
accessible of which is Freide’s Cave, about nine miles northwest 
of Rolla. Its mouth is 60 feet in width and 35 feet in height. 
It has been penetrated to a distance of three miles without find- 
ing any outlet. The Stalactite Chamber isa beautiful apartment 
200 yards in length, varying from 15 to 30 feet in width, and 
from 5 to 30 feet in height. The Bat Chamber contains thou- 
sands of wagon loads of guano, which is extensively used by the 
farmers of the neighborhood. The cave also contains quantities 
of saltpetre, and during the war large amounts of powder were 
manufactured there. 

There are also caves in Christian County. The principal one 
is two and a half miles northeast of Ozark. Its entrance is 
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through a rock arch 50 feet across and 80 feet high. About 400 
feet from the entrance, the passage is so contracted that the ex- 
plorer must crawl through on his hands and knees. A fine 
stream of water, clear and cold, gurgles down through the cave. 

About twelve miles south of Ozark, near the Forsyth road, 
on the top of a very high hill, is a small opening, which, about 
100 feet from the surface, expands into a hall 30 feet wide and: 
about 400 feet long, the sides and top of which are of rock lined 
with beautiful stalactites. 

In Stone County at least twenty-five caves have been explored 
and many more discovered. One mile from Galena is an exten- 
sive cave from which the early settlers procured saltpetre in large 
quantities. About two and a half miles above this is a smaller 
one of great beauty. From the ceiling depend glittering stalac- 
tites, while the floor sparkles with fragments of gem-like luster. 
A pearly wall, of about half an inch in thickness and 15 inches 
high encloses a miniature lake, through whose pellucid waters 
the wavy stalagmite bottom of this natural basin can be plainly 
seen. The sacred stillness of the vaulted chamber renders its 
name, “The Baptismal Font,” a peculiarly fitting one. 

A cave about twelve miles from Galena is well known among. 
curiosity seekers in the adjacent country. The entrance cham- 
ber is a large dome-shaped room, whose ceiling is very high; a 
glittering mound of stalagmites rises in the center of the room, 
nearly one-third the height of the ceiling; stretching out at 
right angles from this are long shining halls leading to other 
grand arched chambers, gorgeous enough for the revels of the 
gnome king, and all the genii of the subterranean world. One 
can not but think of the Inferno, as,wandering down a labyrinth- 
ian passage, he reaches the verge of an abyss, striking perpen- 
dicularly to unknown and echoless depths. The name, “ Bot- 
tomless Pit,” is well bestowed on this yawning gulf. 

Knox Cave, in Green County, about seven miles northwest of 
Springfield, is of large dimensions, and hung in some parts with 
the most beautiful stalactites. 

Fisher’s Cave, six miles southeast of Springfield, is of simi- 
lar dimensions, and has a beautiful stream of water flowing out 


of it. 
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There are a number of saltpetre caves along the banks of 
the Gasconade, which were once profitably worked. Some of 
these caves are large and interesting, consisting frequently of a 
succession of rooms joined to each other by arched halls of a 
considerable height, with walls of white limestone, upon which, 
as well as upon the floors, the saltpetre is deposited, and is gen- 
erally so pure as to need but one washing to prepare it for use 
or export. When these caves were first discovered, it was not 
unusual to find in them stone-axes and hammers which led 
to the belief that they had formerly been worked for some un- 
known purpose by the savages. It is doubtful whether these 
tools were left there by the Indians or by another and more civil- 
ized race which preceded them. 

There are numerous caves in Perry County, two of which 
penetrate beneath Perryville. 

Connor’s Cave, seven miles southeast of Columbia, has an en- 
trance twenty feet wide and eight feet high, and has been ex- 
plored for several miles. 

There are extensive and beautiful caves in Texas, Webster, 
Lawrence, Laclede, Oregon and several other counties. 


MINERAL SPRINGS. 


Salt springs are exceedingly abundant in the central part of 
the State. They discharge vast quantities of brine in Cooper, 
Saline, Howard and the adjoining counties. These brines are 
near the navigable waters of the Missouri, in the midst of an 
abundance of wood and coal, and might furnish salt enough to 
supply all the markets of the continent. 

Sulphur Springs are also numerous throughout the State. 
The Chouteau Springs in Cooper, the Monagaw Springs in St. 
Clair, the Elk Springs in Pike, and the Cheltenham Springs in 
St. Louis County, have acquired considerable reputation as me- 
dicinal waters, and have become popular places of resort. There 
are similar sulphur springs in other parts of the State. 

Chalybeate Springs.—There are a great many springs in the 
State which are impregnated with some of the salts of iron. 
Those containing carbonates and sulphates are most common, and 
several of these are quite celebrated for their medicinal properties. 
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Sweet Springs on the Blackwater, and the Chalybeate Spring 
in the University campus, are perhaps the most noted of the 
kind in the State. The Sweet Springs flow from cavities in the 
upper beds of the Burlington limestone. The hill is here forty- 
seven feet high above water in the Blackwater, spreading out at 
the back in a flat table-land. The spring itself is about twenty- 
feet above the river, and has a sweetish alkaline taste. It is use- 
ful as a promoter of general good health, and is much resorted to 
at the proper season. The water is used for ordinary cooking 
and drinking purposes, except for making tea. 

Petroleum Springs.—These are found in Carroll, Ray, Ran- 
dolph, Cass, Lafayette, Bates, Vernon and other counties. Many 
of these springs discharge considerable quantities of oil. The 
variety called lubricating oil is the most common. It is impossi- 
ble to tell whether petroleum will be found in paying quantities 
in these localities, but there is scarcely a doubt that there are 
reservoirs of considerable quantities. 


MANUFACTURING. 


The State of Missouri presents every facility for extensive and 
successful manufacturing ; abundant timber of the best quality, 
exhaustless deposits of coal, iron, lead, zinc, marble and granite, 
unmeasured water power, distributed over the State, a home mar- 
ket among an industrious and wealth-accumulating people, and a 
system of navigable rivers and railway trunk line and branches, 
that permeate, not only the State, but reach out in direct lines 
from gulf to lake, and from ocean to ocean. 

Of the manufacturing in Missouri over three-quarters of the 
whole is done in St. Louis, which produced in 1880, $114,333,375 
worth of manufactured articles, thus placing her as the sixth 
manufacturing city in the Union, being surpassed only by New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Brooklyn and Boston. 

The leading manufacturing counties of the State are St. Louis, 
Jackson, Buchanan, St. Charles, Marion, Franklin, Greene, Cape 
Girardeau, Platte, Boone, Lafayette, followed by Macon, Clay, 
Phelps, St. Francois, Washington and Lewis. 

The subjoined table, arranged from the tenth United States 
census, will give the reader a comprehensive view of the pres- 
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ent state of manufacturing in Missouri, and its variation during 


recent years. 


hp Average Number of 
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1850 2,923 $ 8,576,607 14,880 928 $ 4,692,648 | $ 12,798,351 | $ 24,324,418 
1860 | 3,157 20,034,220 | 18,628 | 1,053 6,669,916 23,849,941 41,782,731 
1870 | 11,871 80,257,244 55,904 | 3,884 | 5,566 31,055,445 115,533,269 206,213,429 
1880 8,592 72,507,844 54,200 | 5,474 | 4,321 24,309,716 110,798,392 165,386,205 


The products of the principal lines of manufacturing inter- 
ests, for the year 1880, are as follows: flouring and grist mills, 
$32,438,831; slaughtering and meat packing, $14,628,630; tobac- 
co, $6,810,719; iron, steel, etc., $5,154,090; liquors, distilled and 
malt, $5,575,607; clothing, $4,409,376; lumber, $6,533,253; bag- 
ging and bags, $2,597,395; saddlery and harness, $3,976,175; 
oil, $851,000; foundry and machine shop products, $6,798,832; 
printing and publishing, $4,452,962; sugar and molasses, $4,475,- 
740; boots and shoes, $1,982,993; furniture, $2,380,562; paints, 
$2,825,860; carriages and wagons, $2,483,738; marble and stone 
works, $1,003,544; bakery products, $3,250,192; brick and tile, 
$1,602,522; tinware, copper ware and sheet-iron ware, $1,687,- 
320; sash, doors and blinds, $1,232,670; cooperage, $1,904,822; 
agricultural implements, $1,141,822; patent medicines, $1,197,- 
090; soap and candles, $1,704,194; confectionery, $1,247,235; 
drugs and chemicals, $1,220,211; gold and silver reduced and re- 
fined, $4,158,606. 

These, together with all other mechanical industries, aggre- 
gate $165,386,205. 

RAILROADS. 


Since 1852, when railroad building began in Missouri, be- 
tween 4,000 and 5,000 miles of track have been laid. Addi- 
tional roads are now in process of construction, and many others 
in contemplation. The State is well supplied with railroads 
which tread her surface in all directions, bringing her remotest 
districts into close connection with St. Louis, that great center 
of western commerce. These roads have a capital stock aggre- 
gating more than $100,000,000, and a funded debt of about the 


same amount. 
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The lines of roads which are in operation in the State are as 
follows: 

The Missouri Pacific, chartered May 10, 1850; the St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern Railroad, which is a consolidation of 
the Arkansas branch; the Cairo, Arkansas & Texas Railroad; 
the Cairo & Fulton Railroad; the Wabash Western Railway; the 
St. Louis & San Francisco Railway; the Chicago, Alton & St. 
Louis Railroad; the Hannibal & St. Joseph Railroad; the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas Railroad; the Kansas City, St. Joseph & 
Council Bluffs Railroad; the Keokuk & Kansas City Railway 
Company; the St. Louis, Salem & Little Rock Railroad Company; 
the Missouri & Western; the St. Louis, Keokuk & Northwest- 
ern Railroad; the St. Louis, Hannibal & Keokuk Railroad; the 
Missouri, Iowa & Nebraska Railway; the Quincy, Missouri & 
Pacific Railroad; the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway; 
the Burlington & Southwestern Railroad. 


STEAM CRAFT. 

In 1880 there were 167 steam crafts owned in Missouri, in- 
cluding sixty passenger steamers, thirty-seven ferry-boats, thir- 
teen freight steamers, forty-six tow boats and eleven yachts. 
Their combined tonnage was 60,873.50; their total value, 
$2,098,800; their crews numbered 2,733 persons, whose wages 
amounted to $1,423,375, or an average of $281.13 to each per- 
son during the season; the number of passengers carried was 
642,303; the freight in tons 2,556,815; coal used for fuel, 399,659 
tons; wood used for fuel, 25,085 cords; gross earnings of all the 
steam crafts, $5,560,949. 


WEALTH. 
The total valuation of Missouri real estate and personal 
property, according to the census of 1880, was $532,795,801; 
of which her real estate was valued at $381,985,112, and 
her personal property at $150,810,689. At that time the 
bonded debt of the State was $55,446,001; the floating debt, 
$2,722,941; the gross debt, $58,168,942; the sinking fund, 
$681,558, and the net debt, $57,487,384. 
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THE INDIANS. 


When Christopher Columbus set sail from the port of Palos, 
it was with no expectation of finding a new continent, but with 
the hope of discovering a direct western route to those far-famed 
Indies whose fabulous riches were the unfailing theme of travel- 
ers and geographers. Even to the day of his death the illus- 
trious explorer had no suspicion of having discovered other than 
the remote islands and shores of the old world, and, accordingly, 
he called all the inhabitants of the mysterious country “Indians ” 
—aname which has not only outlasted the error of early navi- 
gators, but is destined to cling to this unhappy race as long as a 
vestige of it remains. Whence they came, and to what other 
family of the earth they are allied, or whether they were origi- 
nally created a distinct people in the forest wilds of America, have 
been questions much mooted among the learned and unlearned 
of modern times, but thus far have elicted only hypotheses in 
reply. The most common supposition is, however, that the 
Indians are a derivative race, sprung from one of the more ancient 
people of Asia, and that they came to this continent by way of 
Behring’s Strait, and this, doubtless, is the true theory. 

The tribes with whom the first settlers of Missouri came 
principally in contact were the Pottawattomies, the Iowas, the 
Kickapoos, the Sacs and the Foxes. 


OTHER RACES. 


The ancient cities of Central America, judging from their 
magnificent ruins, consisting of broken columns, fallen arches 
and the crumbling walls of temples, palaces and pyramids, 
which, in some places, bestrew the ground for miles, must have 
been of great extent, magnificent and very populous. When the 
vast period of time necessary to erect such colossal structures, 
and the time required to reduce them to their present ruined 
state are considered, something can be conceived of their antiq- 
uity. These edifices must have been old before many of the 
ancient cities of the Orient were built, and they point, without 
doubt, to a civilization at once considerably advanced and very 
far removed from the present. 
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THE MOUND-BUILDERS. 


Of a much less degree of culture, but reaching back into an 
antiquity so remote as to have left behind no vestige of tradi- 
tion, the Mound-Builders present themselves to the archzxologist 
as a half-civilized people who once occupied Missouri and vari- 
ous other parts of the country now included in the United States. 
This pre-historic race has acquired its name from the numerous 
large mounds of earth left by them. Remains of what were ap- 
parently villages, altars, temples, idols, burial places, monuments, 
camps, fortifications and pleasure grounds have been found, but 
nothing showing that any material save earth was used in the 
construction of their habitations. At first these works were sup- 
posed to be of Indian origin, but careful examination has re- 
vealed the fact that—despite several adverse theories—they must 
have been reared by a people as distinct from the North Ameri- 
can Indian as were those later people of Central America. Up- 
on making excavations in these mounds, human skeletons were 
found with skulls differing from those of the Indians, together 
with pottery and various ornaments and utensils, showing con- 
siderable mechanical skill. From the comparatively nude state 
of the arts among them, however, it has been inferred that the 
time of their migration to this country, if indeed they did mi- 
grate, was very remote. Their axes were of stone, their raiment, 
judging from fragments which have been discovered, consisted 
of the bark of trees interwoven with feathers, and their military 
works were such as a people would erect who had just passed to 
the pastoral state of society from that dependent alone upon hunt- 
ing and fishing. They were, no doubt, idolaters, and it has been 
conjectured that the sun was the object of their adoration. The 
mounds were generally built in a situation affording a view of 
the rising sun; when enclosed in walls their gateways were toward 
the east; the caves in which their dead were occasionally buried 
always opened in the same direction; when bodies were buried in 
graves, as was frequently the case, they were laid in a direction 
east and west, and, finally, medals have been found representing 
the sun and his rays of light. 

The mounds and other ancient earth-works constructed by 
this people are far more abundant than is generally supposed, 
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from the fact that while some are quite large, the greater part 
of them are small and inconspicuous. Along nearly all the 
water courses, that are large enough to be navigated by a canoe, 
the mounds are almost invariably found, so that when one places 
himself in such positions as to command the grandest river 
scenery he is almost sure to discover that he is standing upon one 
of these ancient twmul, or in close proximity thereto. 

St. Louis was originally known as the ‘“‘ Mound City,” from 
the extent and variety of the curious monuments found there, and 
although these, as well as numbers of others scattered over vari- 
ous parts of the State, have been defaced or entirely obliterated, 
Missouri still presents an unusually fruitful field of investigation 
to the archeologist. This is particularly true of the southeastern 
counties, especially in the region of New Madrid. 

Mr. Breckenridge, who examined the antiquities of the West 
in 1817, speaking of the moundsin the Mississippi Valley, says: 
“Thave sometimes been induced to think, that, at the period 
when they were constructed, there was a population here as nu- 
merous as that which once animated the borders of the Nile or 
Euphrates, or of Mexico. I am perfectly satisfied that cities 
similar to those of ancient Mexico, of several hundred thousand 
souls, have existed in this country.” 


EARLY DISCOVERIES AND EXPLORERS. 


Ferdinand De Soto, a Spanish cavalier, who had been associ- 
ated with Pizarro in the conquet of Peru, but whose ambition 
and cupidity were only increased by his success in that country, 
determined to possess himself also of the boundless wealth re- 
puted to lie hidden inthe mines of Florida. Undismayed by the 
fate of other adventurers, he equipped at his own expense a band 
of 700 men, or more, and landed in Tampa Bay, in the spring of 
1539. Thence, in spite of hostile Indians, he forced his way to 
the northwest, and, although not finding gold or precious 
stones, he made himself immortal as the discoverer, if 1541, of 
the Mississippi River. The point at which De Soto first saw the 
Mississippi was at the lower Chickasaw Bluffs, a few miles below 
Memphis. There he constructed boats, and, after crossing the 
stream, proceeded up its west bank, and made his way into the re- 
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gion now known as New Madrid, in Missouri. At this point 
therefore, and at this time, the first European set foot on the soil 
of Missouri. In 1542, overcome by disease, privation and dis- 
couragement, De Soto died, and those of his followers who re- 
mained, having secretly sunk his body in the Mississippi, lest the 
Indians should discover his death, floated down the river to the 
Gulf of Mexico, and returned to their homes. The design of the 
expedition had been conquest as a means of acquiring gold, and 
it left behind no traces of civilization. 


MARQUETTE. 


While Spain had turned her attention to the conquest of 
Mexico, South America, the West Indies and Florida, and En- 
glish colonists had made feeble beginnings in Virginia and New 
England, the French, advancing still farther north, had possessed 
themselves of the St. Lawrence River, and were fast pushing 
their way into the interior by way of the great lakes. Jacques 
Marquette, a Jesuit missionary, belonging to an ancient family 
of France, arrived in Canada at a time when the public mind was 
much exercised upon the subject of exploring the Mississippi 
River. A plan of operations was accordingly arranged, and 
Louis Joliet, a native of Canada, joined Father Marquette at the 
Jesuit mission on the Straits of Mackinaw, and with five other 
Frenthmen and a simple outfit, the daring explorers, on the 17th 
of May, 1673, set out on their perilous voyage to re-discover the 
great river. Coasting along the: northern shore of Lake Mich- 
igan they entered Green Bay, and passed thence up Fox River 
and Lake Winnebago to a village of the Muscatines (‘‘Mascou- 
tens’”’) and Miamis, where great interest was taken in the expe- 
dition by the natives. Procuring guides they proceeded up the 
river. Arriving at a portage between the Fox and Wisconsin, 
they soon carried their light canoes and scanty baggage to the 
latter stream, about three miles distant. Their guides now 
refused to accompany them further, and endeavored, by reciting 
the dangers incident to the voyage, to induce them to return. 
They stated that huge demons dwelt in the great river, whose 
voices could be heard a long distance, and who engulfed in the 
raging waters all who came within their reach. They also rep- 
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resented that if any of them should escape the dangers of the 
river, fierce tribes of Indians dwelt upon its banks ready to com- 
plete the work of destruction. The explorers proceeded on their 
journey, however, and on the 17th of June, with joy inexpressi- 
ble, pushed their frail barks out on the bosom of the stately Mis- 
sissippi, 132 years after its first discovery by De Soto. Journey- 
ing down the mysterious stream, which Marquette named the 
“Conception,” they passed the mouth of the Illinois, Missouri 
and Ohio, landing at various places, and, after proceeding up the 
Arkansas a short distance, at the advice of the natives, they 
turned their faces northward. After several weeks of hard toil 
they reached the Illinois, up which stream they proceeded to 
Lake Michigan, and entered Green Bay in September of the 
same year, having traveled a distance of 2,500 miles in a little 
more than four months. 
LA SALLE. 

About the time of Marquette’s return, Robert de La Salle, a 
native of Normandy, set about discovering a northwest passage 
to China and Japan, the scientific men of that time generally 
coinciding in the belief that such a passage existed in the direc- 
tion of the Great Lakes. He was accompanied from France by an 
Italian named Tonti, and was joined in his enterprise by Louis 
Hennepin, a Franciscan friar of a bold and ambitious disposi- 
tion. After various hindrances and perils, they arrived at the 
present site of Peoria on the Illinois River, where they built a 
fort, which, on account of their many vicissitudes, they named 
Creve Coeur, or Broken Heart. There they separated, Hennepin 
turning northward to discover, if possible, the source of the Mis- 
sissippi; La Salle, after visiting Canada, to perfect his arrange - 
ments, descending that river in search of its mouth, and Tonti 
remaining at Creve Coeur in command of men and supplies left 
at that point. La Salle reached the junction of the Illinois and 
Mississippi Rivers, in February, 1682, and, on the 5th of April fol- 
lowing, passed safely through one of the three channels by which 
the latter stream discharges its waters into the Gulf of Mexico. 
Three days afterward, with the most imposing ceremonies, La 
Salle took formal possession of the country in the name of Louis 
XIV, the reigning king of France, in whose honor he named it 
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Louisiana. The region thus acquired by the French embraced 
territory on both sides of the Mississippi, and, comprising rather 
indefinite limits, included the present States of Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Tennessee, Arkansas and Missouri. 

La Salle subsequently returned to Canada, thence to France, 
and led an expedition to the Gulf of Mexico for the purpose of 
entering the Mississippi at its mouth, and establishing settle- 
ments in Louisiana. Being unable to find the mouth of the river, 
he landed upon the coast of Texas, and, after some fruitless wan- 
derings, was shot by one of his own disaffected followers. How- 
ever, he had effectually opened the way for the French occupancy 
of the Mississippi Valley. 


EARLY SETTLEMENTS. 


Within a few years after the death of La Salle forts and colo- 
nies were located at Biloxi Bay, Mobile, Natchez, New Orleans 
and other points farther north. It is a fact worthy of notice that 
the first French settlements, all of which were projected in the in- 
terest of gold and silver mining, were confined entirely to the 
eastern bank of the river. It was not until 1705 that the Mis- 
souri River was explored as far as the mouth of the Kansas. 

In 1720 Renault, the son of a French iron founder, came to 
Louisiana for the purpose of engaging in gold and silver mining. 
He brought with him from France 200 miners and artificers, 
and purchased 500 slaves at the island of St. Domingo. Pro- 
ceeding up the Mississippi River, he established himself at Fort 
Chartres, about ten or fifteen miles above the present site of Ste. 
Genevieve, on the opposite bank of the stream. From this point 
he dispatched miners to “prospect” for the precious metals, and 
they crossed the river to the west bank, and explored what is now 
Ste. Genevieve County. Although Renault failed to discover 
either gold or silver, he found lead ore in great abundance, and 
having built rude furnaces for smelting it, conveyed it on pack- 
horses to Fort Chartres, and thence by boat to New Orleans and 
France. 

The date of the actual settlement of Ste. Genevieve is dis- 
puted by historians, though all agree that it was the first in the 
State of Missouri. There is some evidence to support the theory 
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that there might have been inhabitants at this place as early as 
1735. The cultivation of tobacco, indigo, rice and silk had al- 
ready been introduced into the southern part of the province of 
Louisiana, the lead mines of Missouri were opened, and the cul- 
ture of wheat was commenced in Illinois. In the meantime the 
French were firmly establishing their power in the Northwest. By 
the middle of the eighteenth century (1750) they had control of 
all the water routes leading from the great lakes to the valley of 
the Mississippi. They had more than sixty military stations from 
Lake Ontario by way of Green Bay and the Illinois River, the 
Wabash and Maumee Rivers, down the Mississippi to New Orleans. 


FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR. 


The French had formed the grand design of establishing a 
magnificent empire in the interior of the continent, which should 
have abundant and uninterrupted intercourse with the outside 
world by means of the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence and 
Mississippi Rivers. The English, whose colonies were scattered 
up and down on the Atlantic coast, claimed the right to extend 
their possessions as far westward as they chose. As long as the 
latter nation confined itself to the eastern part of the country 
there was little reason for controversy. As soon, however, as the 
English became acquainted with the beautiful and fertile Mis- 
sissippi Valley, they not only learned the value of the vast terri- 
tory, but also resolved to set up acounter-claim to the soil. The 
French, besides establishing numerous military and trading posts 
from the frontiers of Canada to New Orleans, in order to confirm 
their claims to jurisdiction over the country, had carved the lilies 
of France on the forest trees, or sunk plates of metal in the 
ground. These measures did not, however, deter the English 
from going on with their explorations; and though neither party 
resorted to arms, yet the conflict was gathering, and it was only a 
question of time when the storm should burst upon the frontier 
settlement. The French based their claims upon discoveries, the 
English on grants of territory extending from ocean to ocean, 
but neither party paid the least attention to the prior claims of 
the Indians. From this position of affairs, it was evident that 
actual collision between the contending parties would not much 
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longer be deferred. The English Government, in anticipation of 
a war, urged the governor of Virginia to lose no time in building 
two forts, which were equipped with arms from England. The 
French anticipated the English, and gathered a considerable force 
to defend their possessions. The governor determined to send a 
messenger to the nearest French post, to demand an explanation. 
This resolution brought into the history of our country, for the 
first time, the man of all others whom America most loves to 
honor, namely, George Washington. He was chosen, although 
not yet twenty-one years of age, as the one to perform this deli- 
cate and difficult mission. With five companions he set out on 
November 10, 1753, and after a perilous journey returned Janu- 
ary 6,1754. The struggle could not, however, be averted by diplo- 
macy. It commenced, continued long, and was bloody and fierce; 
but on October 10, 1765, the ensign of France was displaced on the 
ramparts of Fort Chartres, by the flag of Great Britain. This fort 
was the depot of supplies, and the place of rendezvous for the 
united forces of the French, and was then the best built and most 
convenient fort in North America. In subsequent years the 
Mississippi reached and undermined its west wall; the inhabit- 
ants of Kaskaskia carried away much of the remaining portions 
for building material, and at the present day nothing remains of 
it but a ruin in the midst of a dense forest. 

Although, as has been already seen, Fort Chartres was not 
occupied by the English until 1765, the treaty which terminated 
what is known as the French and Indian War had been arranged 
late in 1762. According to its stipulations France ceded to Eng- 
land all of her possessions in Canada and east of the Mississippi, 
and to Spain all that part of the province of Louisiana lying 
west of the same, which, although really belonging to Spain, 
remained under French laws and jurisdiction until 1768. 


THE FOUNDING OF 8T. LOUIS. 

In the year 1762 M. D’Abadie, who was at that time 
director general and civil and military commandant of Louisiana, 
granted to a certain company the exclusive right to trade with 
the Indians of Missouri, and indeed of the whole northwest, for 
aterm of eight years. At the head of this company was M. 
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Pierre Laclede Liguest, Laclede as he is generally known, a man 
of ability, foresight and experience. He left New Orleans in 
August, 1763, and arrived in Missouri the following November. 
It will be remembered that all the French settlements except 
that at Ste. Genevieve were on the east side of the river, and 
consequently included in the territory ceded to England. At 
the one small village west of the Mississippi there was no build- 
ing large enough to contain one quarter of M. Laclede’s mer- 
chandise. M. De Neyon, the commandant at Fort Chartres, hear- 
ing of Laclede’s dilemma, offered him room for his goods until 
the occupation of the fort by the English. Laclede readily 
availed himself of this generous offer and repaired to Fort 
Chartres, where he deposited his effects, and then turned his 
attention to finding a site, near the Missouri River, suitable for 
his enterprise. Ste. Genevieve he rejected both on account of its 
distance from that stream and its unhealtful situation. Accom- 
panied by his stepson, a lad of fourteen named August Chouteau, 
he explored the region thoroughly and fixed upon the place of 
his settlement. Upon returning to the fort, he assured De Neyon 
and his officers that he had found a situation where he would form 
a settlement, which might become, hereafter, ‘one of the finest 
cities of America.” Thus readily did his sagacious mind appre- 
ciate the advantages of this location. Navigation being open, 
early in the February of 1764 Laclede sent thirty men in charge of 
Chouteau to the place designated, with orders to clear the land, 
build a large shed to shelter the tools and provisions, and also 
erect some small cabins for the men. On the 14th of February the 
work was commenced. Early in April, Laclede himself arrived, 
chose the place for his own house, laid out a plan for his village and 
named it Saint Louis, in honor of Louis XV, not knowing that 
the territory had already been transferred to Spain, and then 
hastened back to Fort Chartres to remove his goods, as the En- 
glisn garrison was daily expected. 

When, in 1765, Capt. Sterling in command of the English 
troops, a company of highlanders, actually took possession of 
the fort, St. Ange, French commandant at the time, removed 
with his officers and men to St. Louis, which was recognized as 
the capital of Upper Louisiana. M. D’Abadie had died, and 
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M. Aubry was acting governor at New Orleans. Receiving, 
probably, the sanction of this latter gentleman, St. Ange at once 
assumed the reins of government at St. Louis, and so liberal was 
the spirit in which he conducted affairs that a stream of immigra- 
tion soon set in from Canada and Lower Louisiana. 


DEATH OF PONTIAC. 


At the time of the founding of St. Louis, the Ottawa chieftain, 
Pontiac, was in the enjoyment of his greatest fame. At the 
breaking out of the war between France and England, he had 
allied himself with the former country, which had at all times 
followed a conciliatory policy with the Indians, and he had 
achieved some brilliant exploits at the ambuscade near Pittsburgh 
(1755) which resulted in Braddock’s defeat, and on other occa- 
sions. He had subsequently formed a confederacy of all the 
western tribes, and had endeavored, by one general and combined 
movement to sweep the English settlers from the country west of 
the Alleghanies. In this effort he was so far successful that, at 
one time, every English fort in the west, except Niagara, Fort 
Pitt and Detroit had fallen into the hands of the savages. St. 
Ange, hating the English and dreading their encroachments, 
was proportionately friendly to Pontiac, whom he invited to St. 
Louis in 1769. Here the chief was received in the most flatter- 
ing manner, and was warmly welcomed by the principal citi- 
zens. Soon, however, it became apparent that Pontiac’s plans 
were doomed to failure. 

Tribe after tribe had forsaken him; his powerful allies, the 
French, were conquered, and his most trusted friends among the 
latter counseled him to give up the unequal contest. He en- 
deavored to drown his disappointment in drink, and in spite of 
the remonstrances of St. Ange, sank lower and lower in debauch- 
ery. Finally, while in a state of intoxication, he was assassinated 
at Cahokia by a Kaskaskia Indian. His body was interred with 
great pomp near the tower at the intersection of Walnut and 
Fourth Streets. St. Ange, himself, lies buried near, but nothing 
is left to mark either grave. Houses have been built above them, 
and but few persons even know that these remains repose in the 
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SPANISH RULE. 


The transfer of Louisiana to Spain was a source of great sor- 
row to the inhabitants of the province, and at St. Louis this 
feeling was deepened to one of horror when it became known that 
Don Alexander O’Reilly had arrived at New Orleans with 3,000 
men, and, upon the inhabitants of that city making armed resist- 
ance to his authority, had executed several of the ringleaders of 
the revolt and imprisoned others. The new commandant-general 
soon established his authority at New Orleans, and in 1770 sent 
Don Pedro Piernas to St. Louis as lieutenant-governor. This 
official showed himself master of the situation by treating the 
terrified inhabitants with the utmost consideration, securing the 
friendship of St. Ange, whom he made a captain of infantry, and 
establishing all the grants of land which the latter had bestowed. 
St. Ange died soon after. Piernas was succeeded by Francisco 
Cruzat, and he by Don Ferdinando Leyba. During the early 
part of Leyba’s administration, Laclede died while on an expedi- 
tion to New Orleans, and was buried at the mouth of the Arkansas 
River. His grave, also, is unknown, and probably has long ere 
this been washed into the stream. 


THE WAR OF THE REVOLUTION. 


War had already been commenced between Great Britain and 
her American colonies, and Washington, who had been active in 
the service of England against the French, was now in command 
of the forces opposed to English tyranny. On the breaking out 
of the Revolution, the British held every important post in the 
West. The Indians, jealous of the rapid extension of American 
settlement westward, and aroused to action by the English, be- 
came the allies of the latter, and while the colonies at the East 
were struggling against the armies of the mother country, the 
western frontiers were ravaged by the savages, often led by 
British commanders. To prevent indiscriminate slaughter in the 
West, some of the most daring exploits connected with American 
history were planned and executed. The hero of the achieve- 
ments by which this region was snatched as a gem from the 
British crown, was Gen. George Rogers Clark, of Virginia. He 
had closely watched the movements of the English throughout 
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the Northwest, and understood their plans; he also knew that the 
Indians were not unanimously in accord with them, and_ that, 
although the forts were in control of the English, the inhabit- 
ants were mostly French, and retained much of their old hos- 
tility against their conquerors, while sympathizing with the 
colonies. He was convinced that American soldiers would be wel- 
comed and aided, as far as possible, by the French settlers, and 
that the English garrisons once driven out, the natives might be 
easily awed ‘into neutr ality. Patrick Henry was governor’ of 
Virginia, and at once entered heartily into Clark’s plans. The 
latter proceeded to Pittsburgh, raised his small army west of the 
Alleghanies, as he well knew the colonies needed all the available 
men farther east, for the conflict there. His plan was to go by 
water as far as Fort Massac, and thence march direct to Kaskas- 
kia. Here he intended to surprise the garrison, and after its 
capture to proceed to Cahokia, then to Vincennes, and lastly to 
Detroit. Each of these posts was in turn captured, and the 
plans of the English in the West entirely overthrown. 

In the meantime, although the settlement at St. Louis was 
under the jurisdiction of Spain, it was well known that the sym- 
pathies of that country were identified with the colonies, and 
therefore the inhabitants of the little city were in constant 
dread of attacks from the Indians. Hearing rumors, also, of a 
threatened assault by the British, they at once began to fortify 
the place. A wall of brush and clay, five feet in height, with 
three gates, was built, encircling the town, the extremes termi- 
nating at the river. A small fort, which was afterward used as 
a prison, was also built. At each of the gates a piece of 
ordnance was mounted, and kept in constant readiness for use. 
These preparations were made in the summer and fall of 1779. 
No attack was made during the winter, and the people of St. 
Louis were almost beginning to hope their precautions unneces- 
sary, when in May, bands of Ojibways, Winnebagos, Sioux and 
other tribes began to gather on the east side of the river, pre- 
paring to fall upon the settlement on the 26th of the month. 
These savages were instigated by Canadian fur traders, and com- 
manded by officers from the British fort at Michilimackinac. 

On May 25, which was the festival of Corpus Christi, a por- 
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tion of the Indians crossed the river, but made no assault, an 
extremely fortunate circumstance, as many of the citizens, to- 
gether with their wives and children, were outside of the wall, 
and scattered about over the prairie, gathering strawberries. 
The following day the entire force of savages stole silently across 
the river, and crept to the rear of the town, expecting to find 
some of the inhabitants working in the fields. Near what is 
now the fair grounds, at the “Cardinal Springs,” they surprised 
the man from whom the spring was named and another person 
called Riviere. The former they killed, and togk the latter pris- 
oner. A few other settlers were surprised and massacred. 

On account of his misconduct at this time, Leyba was removed 
from office and Francisco Cruzat once more placed in authority at 
St. Louis. During the administration of Cruzat, the town was 
thoroughly fortified, but was not subjected to another attack, 
although other settlements on the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers 
were often harassed by the Indians even after the close of the war. 


THE YEAR OF THE GREAT WATERS. 


In 1785 occurred a sudden and remarkable rise in the Missis- 
sippi River, which caused great alarm and considerable loss of 
property to the inhabitants of St. Louis and the adjacent settle- 
ments. Cahokia and Kaskaskia were menaced with entire 
destruction. Ste. Genevieve, which was located at first in the 
river bottom, three miles south or southeast of its present site, 
was completely inundated, and the inhabitants, unwilling to risk 
.a repetition of the disaster, removed to higher ground and founded 
the present town, which therefore dates from 1785. Most of the 
buildings in St. Louis were then situated on Main Street, and 
the rise of the river above the steep bank occasioned extreme 
anxiety and terror. The flood subsiding, however, nearly as 
rapidly as it had risen, the inhabitants returned to their houses, 
and business was speedily resumed. This year received the 
name of “ L’annee des Grandes Eaux,” or “ The year of the Great 
Waters.” Other remarkable floods occasioning loss of life and 
property, and involving St. Louis and other river towns of Mis- 
souri, have occasionally occurred, most destructive among which 
may be mentioned those of 1844, 1851, 1875 and 1881. 
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1785-1800. 

Cruzat was succeeded in office by Manuel Perez, who be- 
stowed a large tract of land in the neighborhood of Cape Girar- 
deau upon friendly Indians of the Pawnee and Delaware tribes, in 
return they agreeing to aid the young settlements in repelling the 
incursions of the hostile Osage Indians. Trudeau, who succeeded 
Perez, devised and carried out many improvements at St. Louis, and 
stimulated in a great measure the fur traffic, and by this means 
encouraged traders to penetrate the wilderness, and make further 
expeditions on the Missouri River. The administration of Tru- 
deau was followed by that of Delassus, who, in 1799, ordered that 
a census be taken of the settlements in Upper Louisiana or West- 
ern Illinois, as Missouri was sometimes called. According to 
this census, the total number of inhabitants in the settlements 
was 6,028. Of these 4,948 were white; 197 free colored, and 
883 slaves. St. Louis had a population of 925; Ste. Genevieve, 
949; St. Charles, 875; New Madrid, 782; New Bourbon, 560; 
Cape Girardeau, 521; St. Ferdinand, 276; St. Andrew, 393; 
Carondelet, 184; Meremac, 115; Little Meadows, 72. 


LOUISIANA PURCHASED BY THE UNITED STATES. 


In 1801 Napoleon Bonaparte made a treaty with Spain, known 
in the annals as the treaty of San Ildefonso, the conditions of 
which were that Spain should surrender to France all the region 
known as Louisiana west of the Mississippi River, in return for 
certain assistance which she expected to receive from the great 
warrior in her European affairs. It was not, however, until 1803, 
that M. Laussat, a French officer, was placed in authority at New 
Orleans. Although Napoleon fully realized the immense value 
of his acquisition, it was on many accounts an occasion of per- 
plexity. In the first place, the American Government regarded 
with a jealous eye this attempt of the French to re-establish 
themselves in Louisiana; and the English, who had control of 
the seas, made it extremely difficult for men and equipments to 
be conveyed into the country; and rather than have it wrested 
from him by this powerful foe, he determined to tantalize the 
mother country by adding it to the possessions of the young 
nation, which had succeeded in maintaining its independence in the 
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face of her authority. Accordingly, he accepted an offer made 
by the United States, and the transfer was accomplished during the 
administration of Thomas Jefferson. In December, 1803, M. 
Laussat, the French commandant, who had but just acquired juris- 
diction of Louisiana from Spain, conveyed it to Gov. Claiborne 
and Gen. Wilkinson, commissioners appointed by the United 
States. The price paid for this purchase was $15,000,000, in- 
cluding various claims, the payment of which was assumed by 
the American Government. 

At St. Louis the French flag was in the ascendant only one 
day, Capt. Stoddard, the representative of France, receiving pos- 
session of the territory at the hands of Delassus, the Spanish 
governor, on March 9, 1804, and transferring his authority to 
the United States on the following day. 


THE DISTRICT OF LOUISIANA. 


On the 26th of March, 1804, Congress passed an act separat- 
ing the province of Louisiana into two parts—the southern 
of which was designated as ‘‘The Territory of Orleans,” and 
the northern ‘The District of Louisiana.” This latter included 
all of the province north of ‘Hope Encampment,” a place 
near Chickasaw Bluffs, and embraced within its boundaries the 
present States of Arkansas, Missouri and Iowa, a large part of 
Minnesota, and all the vast region extending westward to the 
Pacific Ocean, excepting the territory claimed by Spain. 

The executive power of the Government in the Territory of 
Indiana was extended over the district of Louisiana or ‘“‘ Upper 
Louisiana” as it was popularly called. Gen. William Henry 
Harrison, then governor of Indiana, assisted by Judges Griffin, 
Vanderberg and Davis, represented the authority of the United 
States, under the provisions of the act of 1804, and, during the 
following winter, courts of justice were held in the old fort, near 
Fifth and Walnut Streets in St. Louis. 


THE TERRITORY OF LOUISIANA. 
On the 38d of March, 1805, by another act of Congress, the 
Territory of Louisiana was regularly organized, and President 
Jefferson appointed Gen. James Wilkinson, governor, and Fred- 
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erick Bates, secretary. Gov. Wilkinson together with Judges 
R. J. Meigs and John B. C. Lucas, constituted the Legislature 
of this almost boundless territory. Gov. Wilkinson was visited 
in 1805, by Aaron Burr, when the latter was planning his dar- 
ing conspiracy against the United States. 

In 1807 Capt. Merriwether Lewis, of the famous Lewis and 
Clark expedition, was appointed Governor, but in 1809 in Lewis 
County, Tenn., he committed suicide at the age of thirty-five, by 
shooting himself with a pistol, and President Madison designated 
Gen. Benjamin Howard, of Lexington, Ky., as governor in his 
stead. Gov, Howard served as brigadier-general in the War 
of 1812, and died in 1814. Howard County was named in his 
honor. 

LEWIS AND CLARK’S EXPEDITION. 

After the purchase of Louisiana, President Jefferson, anxious 
to prove the value of that immense tract which had come into 
peaceful possession of the United States, planned an expedition 
for the purpose of exploring the country from the Mississippi to 
the Pacific Ocean. The expedition was organized with Merri- 
wether Lewis, Mr. Jefferson’s private secretary, at its head, 
assisted by Capt. William Clark, of the American army. With 
a small party, these indomitable explorers ascended the Missouri 
River as far as Jefferson, Madison and Gallatin, which they 
named in honor of the President, Secretary of State and Secretary 
of the Treasury, respectively, followed the Jefferson to its source, 
crossed the Rocky Mountains, navigated the Columbia River, and 
returned to St. Louis, in September, 1806, after an absence of two 
years and four months, having overcome innumerable hardships 
and difficulties, and traveled nearly 6,000 miles. Lewis, as 
has been already noted, was appointed Governor of the Ter- 
ritory of Louisiana, which office he filled until his untimely and 
tragical death. 

Lieut. Zebulon M. Pike also organized two successful 
exploring parties, one of which in 1805 discovered the sources 
of the Mississippi, and the other, in the two succeeding years, 
the sources of the Arkansas, Kansas, Platte and Pierre Jaune 
(Yellowstone) Rivers, and penetrated the Spanish Provinces. 
Pike’s Peak was named from this explorer. The county of Pike, 
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in this State, was named in honor of Lieut. Pike, who rose to 
the rank of brigadier-general in the War of 1812, and was killed 
at York, Canada, in 1813. 


EARTHQUAKES AT NEW MADRID. 


New Madrid has been rendered famous by the great earth- 
quake of 1811-12. This place was, originally, one of the old 
Spanish forts, and lies about seventy miles below the mouth of 
the Ohio River. It was settled immediately after the close of the 
Revolutionary War by families from Virginia and the Carolinas, 
and was growing rapidly in wealth and population when its prog- 
ress was arrested by that frightful calamity which ‘affected not 
only the county of New Madrid, but also the adjacent country on 
both sides of the Mississippi. Streams were turned from their 
channels or dried up; hills, forests and plains disappeared, and 
lakes (one of which was sixty or seventy miles in length, and 
from three to twenty in breadth) were formed in their places; 
vast heaps of sand were scattered in various places, and whole 
tracts of land sank below the level of the surrounding country. 
Short extracts from the description of Mr. Godfrey Lesieur, who 
was an eye-witness of the scene, are quoted: 

‘The first shock was about 2 o’clock A. M., on the night of 
December 16, 1811, and was very hard, shaking down log houses, 
chimneys, etc. It was followed at intervals, from half an hour 
to an hour apart, by comparatively slight shocks, until about 7 
o’clock in the morning, when a rumbling noise was heard in the 
west, not unlike distant thunder, and in an instant the earth 
began to totter and shake so that no persons were able to stand or 
walk. This lasted a minute; then the earth was observed to be 
rolling in waves of a few feet in height, with a visible depression 
between. These swells burst, throwing up large volumes of 
water, sand and a species of charcoal, some of which was partly 
covered with a substance, which, by its peculiar odor, was thought 
to be sulphur. Where these swells burst, large, wide and long 
fissures were left, running north and south parallel with each 
other for miles. I have seen some four or five miles in length, 
four and one-half feet deep on an average, and about ten feet 
wide. 
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‘‘ After this, slight shocks were felt at intervals, until J anuary 
7, 1812, when the region was again visited by an earthquake 
equal to the first in violence, and characterized by the same 
frightful results.” Mr. Lesieur says further that upon this 
second visitation, the inhabitants, excepting two families, fled 
from the country in dismay, leaving behind their stock, and even 
many of their household goods, all of which were appropriated 
by adventurers and carried away in flat-boats. The last violent 
shock occurred on the 17th of February, 1812. 

During these terrible earthquakes, but two among the set- 
tlers were killed, both of whom were women, but many of the 
boatmen on the river must have perished. An act of Congress 
for the relief of the New Madrid sufferers was passed in 1817. 
By its provisions, persons whose lands had been seriously dam- 
aged by the earthquakes were allowed to locate a like quantity 
upon any of the public lands of the State, provided that no 
claims should exceed 640 acres. This was the origin of the 
‘“‘New Madrid Claims,” of which speculators and sharpers gained 
the chief benefit, the people many of them being uninformed as 
to their exact privileges. 


MISSOURI A TERRITORY. 


The Territory of Missouri was organized by Congress, June 
4, 1812, the first Council consisting of nine members, and the 
House of thirteen.* Its real boundaries were the same as those 
of the “Territory of Louisiana,” but practically it consisted of 
only the settled parts of Missouri, comprising four districts, as 
follows: Cape Girardeau, embracing the territory between Tywap- 
pity Bottom and Apple Creek; Ste. Genevieve, extending from 
Apple Creek to the Meramec Riyer; St. Louis, including that part 
of the State between the Meramec and Missouri Rivers, and St. 
Charles, comprising the settled country between the Missouri and 
Mississippi. 
The legislative power of the Territory was vested in a Goy- 
re as follows: House: St. Charles County—John Pitman and Robert Spencer; 
St Pes Coon Dovid Musle, Bereard G. larrar, William ©. Carr and Richard Caulk; Ste. Gene- 
vieve County—George Bullett, Richard 8. Thomas and Isaac McGready; Cape Girardeau— George 
F. Bollinger and Stephen Byrd; New Madrid—John Shrader and Samuel! Phillips. W.C. Carr be- 
came speaker and Andrew Scott clerk. Council: St. Charles County—James Flaugherty and Benja- 


i - St. Louis County— Auguste Chouteau, Sr. and Samuel Hammond; Ste Genevieve— 
BER met aiianios Maxwell: Cape Girardeau—William Neeley and George Cavener, New Mad- 


rid—Joseph Hunter. 
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ernor, Legislative Council and House of Representatives. By the 
same act the Territory was authorized to send one delegate to 
Congress. In October of the same year the four districts, by 
proclamation of Gov. Howard, were reorganized into five coun ties, 
the fifth being called New Madrid, and included Arkansas. An 
election of a delegate to Congress, and members of the Territorial 
House of Representatives was held in the following November. 
Capt. William Clark, the associate explorer of Capt. Lewis, 
was appointed by the President as Governor, and entered upon his 
duties in 1818. He continued to occupy the gubernatorial chair 
until the admission of the State into the Union, and died in St. 
Louis in 1838. 

Edward Hempstead was chosen the first delegate to Congress. 
It was mainly owing to his efforts that an act was passed by that 
body confirming to the people of Missouri the titles of their lands 
derived from Spanish grants, and also providing that “all village 
lots, out lots, or common field lots”’ held by them at the time of 
the cession of Louisiana to the United States, should be retained 
for school purposes. The real estate thus secured to the city of 
St. Louis alone, for educational purposes, was valued at $1,252,- 
895.79. Col. Thomas F. Riddick, who first originated the prop- 
osition, rode to Washington on horseback to aid Mr. Hempstead 
in obtaining the ratification of Congress. 


WAR WITH GREAT BRITAIN IN 1812. 


Although the inhabitants of Missouri were far distant from 
the principal scenes of conflict during the War of 1812, they par- 
ticipated in many engagements with the Indians, and were obliged 
to exercise ceaseless vigilance against their insidious foe. For 
several years British traders had incited the savages against the 
settlers, and had supplied the former with arms and ammunition. 
In July, 1810, W. I. Cole and two other men at Loutre Island, 
were killed while attempting to rescue property stolen by the 
Pottawattomies. In 1815 the Sac and Fox Indians, who had 
stolen horses from the same settlement, were followed by a party 
of “rangers,” with Capt. James Callaway, a grandson of Daniel 
Boone, in command. Four of the pursuers, including Capt. 
Callaway, were killed. 
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In 1813 Fort Madison, Iowa, was abandoned by its garrison, 
and burned, to save it from Indian occupation. During the 
same year the scattered settlements in the present counties of 
Montgomery, Lincoln and Pike were often plundered by the 
Indians, under the renowed Black Hawk and other noted chiefs. 
In St. Charles County there were many massacres, but at length 
a number of forts were erected, which proved a sufficient protec- 
tion against further outrages. The Boone’s Lick country was 
constantly harassed by tribes, who stole horses and murdered 
the inhabitants. Living beyond the jurisdiction of any organized 
county, these pioneers built forts, and defended themselves. 
Sentinels kept guard while the fields were plowed, sown and 
harvested, and upon the appearance of danger the people were 
notified by means of signals, and hastened to the shelter of the 
forts: 

At Cote Sans Dessein (now Barkersville), on the Missouri 
River in Callaway County, three men and two women successfully 
withstood a protracted and determined siege of the Indians. 

Of all the murders committed by the savages, none aroused 
more indignation than that of Capt. Sarshell Cooper, who was 
shot while sitting at his own fireside in Cooper’s Fort, in the 
Boone’s Lick country, in 1814. An Indian crept to the wall 
of Cooper’s cabin, which also formed one side of the fort, and 
made a small opening between the logs, through which the fatal 
shot was fired. 

THE ‘“‘ BOONE’S LICK COUNTRY.” 

Daniel Boone, famous in the annals of Kentucky and the 
West, came to Louisiana about the year 1797. He renounced his 
allegiance to the United States, became a Spanish subject, and 
was appointed by Delassus commandant of the Femme Osage 
District. When the province was transferred to the United States, 
he again became an American citizen. At some time between the 
years 1804 and 1808 he may very probably have hunted through 
Howard County, and discovered the salt springs there. During 
the summer of 1807, Boone’s sons, Nathan and Daniel M., visited 
these springs and manufactured salt there, but there is no evidence 
that the elder Boone ever resided, even temporarily, at the place. 
The settlement afterward made was called Boone’s Lick and a 
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large region in that part of the State, the “ Boone’s Lick Country.” 
Boone County, organized in 1820, was named after the great 
frontiersman, who died in September of that year atthe residence 
of his son, on Femme Osage Creek, in St. Charles County, aged 
eighty-eight years. 


ENTERPRISE AND ADVANCEMENT. 


In 1814 the population of the Territory was about 25,000. 
The country was rapidly settled and new counties were organized. 
The Legislature of 1816-17 incorporated a board of trustees for 
superintending schools in the “‘ Town of St. Louis,” the beginning 
of the school system of that city. At the same session the old 
‘‘ Bank of Missouri’? was chartered, and in the fall of 1817 the 
two banks, ‘St. Louis” and ‘ Missouri,” were issuing bills, the 
former having gone into operation in 1814. 

The first newspaper west of the Mississippi was published at 
St. Louis, July 12, 1808. It was called the Missouri Gazette, 
and was a diminutive sheet, measuring 12x16 inches. Although 
this paper bas undergone several changes of title it still lives 
and flourishes as the Missourt Republican. The first newspaper 
west of St. Louis was the Missouri Intelligencer, established at 
Old Franklin, by Nathaniel Patton, in 1819, and subsequently 
removed to Fayette. In 1818 a cathedral was commenced at St. 
Louis, on the site of the old log church which had been erected 
by the early French inhabitants, and in the same year the first 
Protestant Church (Baptist) was built. 

The first steamboat which ascended the Mississippi, above 
the mouth of the Ohio, was the ‘Gen. Pike,”’ Capt. Jacob Read, 
which landed in St. Louis at the foot of Market Street August 
2, 1817, and was received with every demonstration of delight. 
The next was the “Constitution,” Capt. R.T. Guyard, which arrived 
in the October following. In 1819 the “ Independence,” Capt. 
Nelson, from Louisville, Ky., navigated the Missouri as far as 
Old Chariton, an abandoned town a short distance above Glas- 
gow, and returning to Franklin took freight for Louisville. The 
first steamboat on the Upper Mississippi was the‘Gen. Putnam,” 
Moses D. Bates, captain, which made several trips between St. 
Louis, and Galena, Ill., during the summer of 1825. 
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In 1818 the Government of the United States projected the 
celebrated Yellowstone expedition, the objects of which were 
to ascertain whether the Missouri was navigable by steamboats, 
and to establish a line of forts from its mouth to the Yellow- 
stone. This expedition left St. Louis in June, 1819. In the 
same year Arkansas was formed into a separate Territory. 

For convenience of reference a short table is appended of the 
early settlements of Missouri, with the date of the establishment 
of each in cases where it has been determined. 


Names of Settlements. Dates. 
Stem Gene VicVviemmteneiin Sones SNe Ue Ct Le ee 1785 (?) 
Sielbouis sir ceeane sete Ste, rh es ee 64 
Near Sts Chrarleste ts. Seki eine eo an es ee 765 
POTLA GC LACS S1 OU Xam eenceen eae ac PL eta ek eee ee 6D. 
ING Wa Madrid Geaerrrts eee, Seamed eit Satna een ae 1780 
ING Wwe CUT OM aan A xis = Ree ao easeckls Seta RE 1789 
1 EXOLHEC) i okchalion am ie Gen Orla a pe REE eR ne nr en 
Big River Milis, St. Francois County................+....-1796 
Near Marmingtonest, ErancoissCounty+.«..0--ce6 > os-0- 1797 
IBernyg@ Ounity i cere tet tenor ete no ridh ok Wow eee el SEER ees 1796 
NBvaRe id ROMs SegOI On Oem ED, SOR RECORD cree CoLOLe 
ENIOTLO] Kore etre terse re tare isan cee nee nee eae LOUO 
Mlvarlestonws-ce were sens cise oteten es senaree cw outels ore wickevers Manette creas 1801 
Warrene County a. rr ars couse onyoue wr oles aeaaan Meee, owrnists 1801 
Bankersvalle(CoteiSanse) esseim)): wre. sac.< inr-eleses reel or 1801 
Moutreelslan dee oo yecenn on ces Stn retne cic Qa ees ee SOU 
IS OONE SMA CKISs «Sela peer cee scape rat canenatace alae «457A sleteeeNe ie + 1807 
Coopers, Bottom, Mranklin County... 2. ce 6.06) 2 ecetle 1810 


STATE ORGANIZATION. 


In 1818, John Scott being delegate to Congress, the inhab- 
itants of Missouri petitioned for admission into the Union of 
States. The House of Representatives passed a bill to admit the 
State without slavery, but, as the Senate refused to concur in 
this anti-slavery clause, the bill failed. Subsequently the meas- 
ure was amended so as to provide for the gradual restriction of 
involuntary servitude, but the Senate refusing to endorse any 
anti-slavery proviso whatever, and the House insisting on that 
provision, the bill again failed. In 1820, while the matter was 
still under discussion, Jesse B. Thomas, of Illinois, presented an 
amendment, which settled for the time all differences between the 
two Houses, and allowed Missouri to enter the Union with 
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slavery. That amendment, famous in history as the “ Missouri 


d 


Compromise,” is as follows: 


An Act to AUTHORIZE THE PEOPLE OF THE MissoURI TERRITORY TO FORM A 
CONSTITUTION AND STATE GOVERNMENT, AND FOR THE ADMISSION OF SUCH 
STATE INTO THE UNION ON AN EQUAL FOOTING WITH THE ORIGINAL STATES, 
AND TO PROHIBIT SLAVERY IN CERTAIN TERRITORIES—ADOPTED MaARcH 
6, 1820. 


* * * * * * * oe * * 


Suc. 8. And be it further enacted, That in all that territory ceded by France 
to the United States, under the name of Louisiana, which lies north of thirty- 
six degrees and thirty minutes north latitude, not included within the limits of 
the State contemplated by this act, slavery andinvoluntary servitude, otherwise 
than in the punishment of crimes whereof the parties shall have been duly 
convicted, shall be and ts hereby forever prohibited. Provided always, That any 
person escaping into the same, from,whom labor or service is lawfully claimed, 
in any State or Territory of the United States, such fugitive may be lawfully 
reclaimed and conveyed to the person claiming his or her labor or services as 
aforesaid. 


Such was the ‘‘ Missouri Compromise,” one of the most im- 
portant acts of American legislation. The pro-slavery senators 
consented to this measure because they saw by the determination 


of the House that they would be unable otherwise to secure the 
admission of Missouri. 


STATE CONVENTION. 


Under the act of Congress, the people of the Territory of 
Missouri, then organized into fifteen counties, were authorized to 
hold an election in May, 1820, to choose representatives to a State 
convention whose object should be the framing of a constitution. 
Accordingly, forty-one representatives thus chosen convened 
at St. Louis on June 12. The following are the names of the 
members of the convention, together with the counties which 
they represented: 

Cape Girardeau—Stephen Byrd, James Evans, Richard S. 
Thomas, Alexander Buckner, J oseph McFerron. 

Cooper—Robert P. Clark, Robert Wallace, William Lillard. 

Franklin—John G. Heath. 

Howard—Nicholas 8. Burkhartt, Duff Green, John Ray, Jon- 
athan S. Findlay, Benjamin H. Reeves. 

J efferson—Daniel Hammond. 

Lincoln—Malcolm Henry. 
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Montgomery—Jonathan Ramsey, James Talbott. 

Madison—Nathaniel Cook. 

New Madrid—Robert D. Dawson, Christopher G. Houts. 

Pike—Stephen Cleaver. 

St. Charles—Benjamin Emmons, Nathan Boone, Hiram H. 
Barber. 

Ste. Genevieve—John D. Cook, Henry Dodge, John Scott, R. 
T. Brown. 

St. Louis—David Barton, Edward Bates, Alexander McNair, 
William Rector, John C. Sullivan, Pierre Chouteau, Jr., Bernard 
Pratte, Thomas F. Riddick. 

Washington—John Rice Jones, Samuel Perry, John Hutch- 
ings. 

Wayne—Elijah Bettis. 

David Barton was elected president of the convention and 
William G. Pettis, secretary. 

The constitution which the convention formed took effect 
from the authority of the body itself, no provision having been 
made to submit it to the vote of the people. It withstood the 
mutations of parties and all efforts at material amendment from 
the time of its adoption till the convention of 1865. 


THE CLAY COMPROMISE. 


On the 16th of November, Mr. Scott laid before the House of 
Representatives at Washington a copy of the constitution of the 
new State, whereupon a fresh debate arose, first, because the con- 
stitution sanctioned slavery and, second, because one of its ar- 
ticles especially enjoined that such laws should be passed as 
might be necessary to prevent free mulattoes and negroes from 
coming to or settling in the new State, under any pretext what- 
soever. 

The perils of the political situation becoming imminent, Mr. 
Clay, of Kentucky, moved that twenty-three representatives, one 
from each State, be appointed to act jointly with the Senate com- 
mittee, in an attempt to adjust the difficulty. Such a committee 
was chosen with Mr. Clay as its chairman. The Senate also ap- 
pointed seven of its members on the joint committee, which, on 
February 26, 1821, reported to each House the following: 
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Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress Assembled, That Missouri shall be admitted into this Union 
on an equal footing with the original States, in all respects whatever, upon the 
fundamental condition that the fourth clause of the twenty-sixth section of 
the third article of the constitution, submitted on the part of said State to Con- 
gress, shall never be construed to authorize the passage of any law, and that 
no law shall be passed in conformity thereto, by which any citizen of either 
of the States in this Union shall be excluded from the enjoyment of any of the 
privileges and immunities to which such citizen is entitled under the constitu- 
tion of the United States. Provided, That the Legislature of said State, by @ sol- 
emn public act, shall declare the assent of the said State to the said funda- 
mental condition, and shall transmit to the President of the United States, on 
or before the fourth Monday in November next, an authentic copy of the said 
act; upon the receipt whereof the President, by proclamation, shall announce the 
fact; whereupon, and without any further proceeding on the part of Congress, 
the admission of the said State into the Union shall be considered as complete. 

The resolution was soon adopted by both Houses, and on the 
26th of the following June the Legislature of Missouri adopted 
an act declaring the assent of the State to the conditions of ad- 
mission, and transmitted to the President a copy of the same. 
August 10, 1821, after a struggle of two years and a half, the 
admission of Missouri into the Union was announced by the proc- 
lamation of President Monroe, and the State from that day took 


rank as the twenty-fourth of the American Republic. 


THE FIRST GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


In anticipation of the admission of the State into the Union 
a general election had been held on August 28, 1820. Alexan- 
der McNair was chosen Governor; William H. Ashley, lieutenant- 
governor, and John Scott, representative to Congress. Senators 
and representatives to the General Assembly (fourteen of the 
former and forty-three of the latter) were also elected. This 
body convened at St. Louis in September, and elected David Bar- 
ton and Thomas H. Benton United States senators, although, as 
the State was not formally admitted into the Union until the fol- 
lowing August, they were not allowed to take their places until 
December, 1821. Mr. Benton held the position of United States 
senator for thirty consecutive years. 

At this session of the Legislature were organized the coun- 
ties of Boone, Callaway, Chariton, Cole, Gasconade, Lillard (af- 
terward La Fayette), Perry, Ralls, Ray and Saline. The seat of 
government was fixed at St. Charles, but was moved, in 1826, to. 
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Jefferson City. According to the first census taken in Septem- 
ber, 1821, the population of the State was 70,647, of whom 
11,254 were slaves. 

EARLY WARS. 


BLACK HAWK WAR. 


In 1804 a treaty was concluded between the United States 
and the chiefs of the Sac and Fox nations. One old warrior of 
the Sacs, however, called Black Hawk, who had fought with great 
bravery in the service of Great Britain during the War of 1812, 
had always taken exception to this treaty, pronouncing it void. 
In 1831 he established himself with a chosen band of braves 
upon the disputed territory in Illinois, ordering the whites to 
leave the country at once. Fifteen hundred volunteers from that 
State, aided by Gen. Gaines, with a company of regulars, sur- 
prised the Indians, and forced them into another treaty, by which 
they ceded all their lands east of the Mississippi, and agreed to 
remain upon the other side of the river. Soon, however, a band of 
these same Indians attacked a party of friendly Menominies en- 
camped at Prairie du Chien, murdering twenty-five and wound- 
ing many others. Brig.-Gen. Atkinson, with a large detachment 
of regular troops from Jefferson Barracks, was sent to chastise 
the murderers who had thus flagrantly violated their treaty. 
Upon this Black Hawk, with his adherents, recrossed the Missis- 
sippi and established himself at Rock River. Keokuk was the 
rightful chief of the Sacs and Foxes, and with the majority of 
his tribes remained true to their agreement with the United 
States, but Black Hawk’s followers were bent upon revenge and 
plunder. May 14, 1832, a bloody engagement occurred near 
Dixon’s Ferry. On account of the proximity of these hostilities 
to the Missouri border, and fearing an Indian invasion, Gov. Mil- 
ler ordered Maj.-Gen. Richard Gentry, of Columbia, this State, 
to raise 1,000 volunteers, prepared to start for the frontier at a 
moment’s warning. 

Accordingly on May 29, 1832, orders were issued by Geu. 
Gentry to Brig.-Gens. Benjamin Means, commanding the Seventh ; 
Jonathan Riggs, the Eighth, and Jesse T. Wood, the Ninth 
Brigade, Third Division, to raise, the first named 400 and each 
of the last 300 men. Each man was “to keep in readiness a horse 
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with the necessary equipment, and a rifle in good order, with 
an ample supply of ammunition.” Five companies were at 
once raised in Boone County, and others in Callaway, Mont- 
gomery, St. Charles, Lincoln, Pike, Marion, Ralls, Clay and 
Monroe. Two of them, Capt. John Jamison’s, of Callaway, and 
Capt. David M. Hickman’s, of Boone, in July, 1832, were mus- 
tered into service for thirty days, and placed under command of 
Maj. Thomas Conyers. This detachment, accompanied by Gen. 
Gentry in person, arrived at Palmyra, July 10, and at Fort Pike, 
which was situated on the Des Moines, at the present site of St. 
Francisville, in Clark County, five days afterward. Finding that 
no hostile Indians had entered Missouri, Gen. Gentry ordered 
work to be discontinued on Fort Matson, in the northern part of 
Adair County, sixty-five miles from Fort Pike, and within eight 
miles of the Chariton, and left for Columbia, where he arrived on 
July 19. Maj. Conyers’ command was left at Fort Pike. On 
August 5, this detachment was relieved by two other companies, 
under Capts. Sinclair Kirtley, of Boone, and Patrick Ewing, of 
Callaway. Maj. Conyers remained in command of the fort. In 
September, the Indian troubles having apparently subsided, 
the troops on the northern frontier of Missouri were mustered 
out of service. 

For nearly a year afterward, the war was continued at various 
points in Illinois and Iowa, until, at the decisive battle of the Bad 
Axe, Black Hawk was entirely defeated, and a great number of 
his followers killed. He himself escaped, but was soon captured 
and delivered to the United States officers. He was carried in 
triumph through a great part of the States, after which, shorn of 
his power, if not his ambition, he was permitted to return to his 
tribe. Black Hawk died at the village of his people, on the Des 
Moines River, in Davis County, Iowa, in 1838, aged about seventy 
years. 

THE SEMINOLE WAR.. 

Florida originally belonged to Spain. Among its aboriginal 
inhabitants was a humane and romantic tribe of Indians, called 
the Seminoles. Their manners were gentle, and their language 
soft; but-the wrongs they suffered are as deep and wicked as any 
ever inflicted by a civilized nation upon a weak and defenseless 
people. Escaping slaves found refuge in the Spanish Territory, 
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formed settlements along the Appalachicola and Suwannee Rivers, 
and became members of the Seminole and Creek nations, holding 
lands and enjoying the fruits of their labors. Spain refused to 
deliver up the fugitives who had thus intermarried with the In- 
dians, and whose descendants soon became an almost indistin- 
guishable part of the tribe. The slave holders of Georgia were 
furious, and the Government of that State, on several occasions, 
sent troops into the Creek country and laid waste villages, burned 
huts, and killed innocent members of the tribe. Spain resented 
these piratical raids, and the President of the United States was 
compelled to disavow any responsibility for such outrages, which 
nevertheless continued. 

On July 27, 1816, an old fort situated on the Appalachicola, 
which had been built by the British during the War of 1812, and 
subsequently occupied by the blacks and their descendants, was 
blown up by forces under command of Gen. Gaines. There were 
in the fort 334 persons, mostly women and children, and 270 of 
these unfortunate creatures were instantly torn in pieces. 

The Seminoles, goaded from their placid ways, attempted to 
retaliate; but their efforts, though gallant, were feeble. The 
raids upon the Seminole country and its citizens continued, and 
the state of affairs became a matter of serious perplexity to the 
general Government. 

In 1835, during President Jackson’s administration, renewed 
hostilities arose from an attempt to remove the Seminoles and 
Creeks to lands west of the Mississippi. The chief of the former 
tribe was Osceola, a half breed of great talents and audacity, 
who, driven to desperation by personal wrongs, as well as those 
inflicted upon his people, formed a conspiracy to slaughter the 
whites and devastate the country. The Creeks were soon con- 
quered and set beyond the Mississippi. In 1837 Osceola was 
captured and soon after died, but the war continued. 

Tn the fall of 1837 the Secretary of War issued a requisition 
on Gov. Boggs, of Missouri, for two regiments of mounted vol- 
unteers for the Seminole War. 

The first regiment was raised chiefly in Boone and neighbor- 
ing counties by Col. Gentry, and was composed of eight compan- 
ies. Four companies of the second regiment were also raised 
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and attached to the first. Of these latter, two companies were 
composed of Delaware and Osage Indians. 

Col. Gentry’s regiment left Missouri in October, 1837. The 
men were taken by boat from St. Louis to New Orleans, and 
transported thence to Tampa Bay, Florida. On the voyage they | 
encountered a severe storm, and several of the vessels were 
stranded. Many horses were lost but no men, and on the 15th 
of November the troops disembarked at their destination. On 
the Ist of December they received orders from Gen. Zachary 
Taylor, then commanding in Florida, to march to Okeechobee 
Lake, in the vicinity of which the whole force of the Seminoles 
was said to have collected. Having reached the Kissemme River, 
seventy miles distant, the cavalry scouts captured several Indians, 
from whom Col. Gentry learned that their main forces were near 
at hand, and immediately crossing the river he formed the Missouri 
volunteers in front, and, supporting them at a proper distance by 
the regular army on either flank, advanced to meet the attack. The 
Indians had chosen a fine position, and continued the battle with 
a pertinacity seldom exhibited in their method of warfare. Col. 
Gentry fought on foot, as did all his command, and had repulsed 
the enemy after several hours of severe fighting. He was grad- 
ually pushing them across a swamp, and had nearly reached 
the dry soil, when a bullet pierced his abdomen, inflicting a fatal 
wound. He knew its serious nature, yet stood erect an hour 
afterward, and cheered his men to victory, until, at last, being 
compelled to desist, he was borne from the field, and expired the 
same night. The Missourians continued to fight several hours 
after the fall of their leader, until the Indians were entirely van- 
quished. The loss of the whites in killed and wounded was 138, 
most of whom were Missourians. 

The forces from this State being no longer needed, they re- 
turned to their homes early in1838. The remains of Col. Gentry, 
as well as those of Capt. Vanswearingen and Lieuts. Brooke and 
Center, of the Sixth Regular United States Infantry, were 
afterward brought to Jefferson Barracks and buried, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States erecting over them a suitable 
monument. The county of Gentry was named in memory of the 
gallant commander. 
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After a war of eight years, during which nearly $40,000,000 
had been expended, several hundred persons seized and enslaved, 
and hundreds of lives lost, the Seminoles and their colored kin- 
dred were removed as far as the Cherokee country, and subse- 
quently to that of the Creeks. After persistent attempts of the 
latter to reduce them to a state of servitude, and after many of 
the exiles had been actually seized and sold into perpetual bond- 
age, the remainder of the blacks, excepting 200 who were sup- 
posed to be so intermarried with the Seminoles as to render them 
safe, abandoned the country and fled to Mexico. 


THE MORMONS AND THE MORMON WAR. 

The origin, rapid development and prosperity of the relig- 
ious sect, commonly called the Mormons, are among the most 
remarkable and instructive historical events of the present cen- 
tury. That an obscure individual, without money, education or 
elevated position in society, should persuade people to believe 
him inspired of God, and cause a book, insignificant as a literary 
production, to be received as a continuation of the sacred reve- 
lation, appears almost incredible. Yet in less than half a cen- 
tury, the disciples of this personage have increased to hundreds 
of thousands; have founded a State in the distant wilderness, and 
compelled the Government of the United States to practically rec- 
ognize t hem as an independent people. 

The founder of Mormonism was Joseph Smith, a native of 
Vermont, who emigrated, while quite young, with his father’s 
family to western New York. The story of the finding of the 
golden plates in the ‘‘ Hill of Cumarah,” their transcription, the 
printing of the Mormon Bible, the organization of the first church 
of the new faith, are themes not important to be considered here. 
It may be well to state in passing that the believers in Mormon- 
ism claim that their Bible gives a history of the peopling of the 
Western Continent, as the common Bible narrates the origin of 
the human race on the Eastern, and the Mormons accept both 
volumes as of Divine inspiration, calling themselves “The Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints.” The common name by 
which they are known is that given to one of the writers of the 
Mormon Bible. 
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Having gained a number of converts, Smith, in 1831, moved 
to Kirtland, Ohio, and, during the same year, made a visit to 
Missouri in search of a location for “ Zion.” He found it at In- 
dependence, Jackson County, named the place “‘ The New Jerusa- 
lem,” and returned to Kirtland. 

In 1832 Smith established himself with many followers in 
Jackson County. Here the new church acquired several thou- 
sand acres of land, which the members professed to hold in com- 
mon, and published a paper called The Morning and Hvening 
Star, in which were printed promises of boundless prosperity to 
the “Saints,” and frightful denunciations against the “Gentiles.” 
The result was a series of trifling encounters between the two 
parties, until, October 31, 1833, an engagement occurred near 
Westport, in which two citizens and one Mormon were killed. 

The Gentile citizens of Jackson County now rose in arms in 
considerable numbers, and committed a series of acts of violence 
toward the Mormons. The bishop was tarred and feathered, 
the printing press thrown into the river, the storehouse plun- 
dered, and the “‘ Saints”’ were forced to leave the county without 
any compensation whatever for the lands they were compelled to 
abandon. 

The Mormons next located in Clay, Carroll and Caldwell 
Counties, but principally in the latter, which was organized for 
their benefit. They established headquarters at Far West, which 
was founded in 1836, and which Smith assured his followers would 
soon become one of the great cities of the world. As the result 
of the preaching of missionaries in the Eastern States, converts 
flocked into the country and their settlements soon spread into 
Daviess and Clinton Counties, but Far West was their chief town 
and commercial center. Some of the Mormon settlers were good 
and industrious people, but many were violent and lawless, and 
considered that they had a right ‘to take anything they chose 
from the Gentiles. As the latter were in the minority in Cald- 
well County, and as most of the county offices were held by 
“Saints,” there was considerable dissatisfaction among the Gen- 
tiles, and violent deeds were committed on either side. 

In Carroll County a committee of citizens waited upon the 
leaders cf the Mormon settlement at De Witt, and notified them 
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that they must leave the county. Mormon recruits poured inte 
the town, and an engagement took place on the 21st of Septem- 
ber, 1838, but no serious casualty occurred. The attacking 
party was now increased by reinforcements to 400 or 500 men, 
but before renewing the battle, they demanded once more that 
the obnoxious settlers should leave the county. 

Although the terms of this proposition were quite stringent, 
it was acceded to, and the Saints loaded their property on wagons 
and removed to Far West. 

October 25 a skirmish took place at Crooked River in the 
southwestern part of Caldwell County, where one Gentile was 
killed, several others wounded, and David Patten, the leader of 
the Danite Band or United Brothers of Gideon, and two other 
Mormons, were killed. The Gentiles were commanded by Capt. 
Sam. Bogart. 

The people of Missouri now determined to be rid of the 
Mormons, and in 1838 Gov. Boggs issued an order to Maj.- 
Gen. David R. Atchison to call out the militia of his division 
and proceed against the Mormons and expel them from the State 
or ‘“extenuate them.” A part of the First Brigade of the Mis. 
souri State Militia, under command of Gen. Alexander W. Doni- 
phan, at once proceeded to the seat of war. Upon receipt of Gov. 
Boggs’ exterminating order, Gen. Atchison left the field, and the 
command of the forces was turned over to Maj.-Gen. S. D. Lucas, 
of Independence, pending the arrival of Gen. John B. Clark, of 
Howard County. The Mormon forces numbering about 600 men 
were led by Col. George W. Hinkle. 

The principal event was the massacre at Haun’s mills, five 
miles south of the present site of Breckinridge, Caldwell County. 
Three militiamen were wounded and seventeen of the Mormons, 
two of them little boys, killed — some of them after their sur- 
render — and their bodies were thrown into a half finished well. 
This massacre, for it was nothing else, was perpetrated by 250 
men from Livingston and Daviess Counties, under Col. Thomas 
Jennings. 

When the militia appeared at Far West where the principai 
Mormon forces were gathered, the Mormons surrendered, agree- 
ing to Gen. Lucas’ conditions, viz.: That they should deliver up 
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their arms, pay the expenses of the war, surrender their promi- 
nent leaders for trial, and the remainder of the Mormons should, 
with their families, leave the State. 

The leaders were taken before a court of inquiry at Rich- 
mond, Judge Austin A. King presiding. He remanded them to 
Daviess County to await the action of the grand jury on a 
charge of treason against the State. The Daviess County jail 
being poor, they were confined at Liberty. Indictments for 
various offenses — treason, murder, robbery, receiving stolen 
goods, arson, resisting legal process, etc.,.— were found against 
Joseph Smith, Hiram Smith, Sidney Rigdon, G. W. Hinkle, 
Parley P. Pratt and a number of others. Sidney Rigdon was 
released on a writ of habeas corpus. The others requested a 
change of venue, and Judge King sent their cases to Boone 
County for trial. On their way to Columbia, under a military 
guard, Joe Smith effected his escape. It is generally believed 
that the guard was bribed, subsequently, P. P. Pratt and others 
also escaped; some of the prisoners were acquitted, and the 
indictments dismissed against all the others. In connection 
with the removal of the Mormons, and according to the terms of 
their surrender, there were many terrible scenes. Numbers of 
them were poor, and had invested their all in lands from which 
they were about to be driven. Valuable farms were traded for 
an old wagon, a horse, a yoke of oxen, or anything that would 
furnish means of transportation. In many instances, convey- 
ances of lands were demanded and enforced at the muzzle of the 
pistol or the rifle. Nearly 4,000 Mormons removed from Cald- 
well County to Nauvoo, Ill. 


CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION OF 1845, 


At the August election of 1845, sixty-six members were 
chosen by the people to remodel the constitution. Representa- 
tion under the old constitution, which allowed each county at 
least one representative, and limited the whole number to 100 
members in the lower branch of the General Assembly, had 
become very unequal. Chiefly to remedy this irregularity, but 
at the same time for other purposes, the convention was called. 

It convened at Jefferson City, on November 17, 1845, and 
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organized by the election of Robert W. Wells as president; Clai- 
borne F. Jackson, vice-president, and R. Walker, secretary. 
Some of the most able and distinguished men of the State were 
members of this body. The whole organic law was reviewed, 
and, in many material respects, remodeled. The convention 
a dopted (ayes, forty-nine, nays, thirteen) a new constitution, and 
submitted it to the people, and adjourned sine die J anuary 14, 
1846. During the canvass the constitution was very generally 
discussed by the newspapers and candidates, and finally, at the 
August election, rejected by about 9,000 majority, the whole 
number of votes cast being about 60,000. 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 


From 1821 to 1836 the vast territory lying between Louisi- 
ana and Mexico had been a province of the latter country. It 
had been the policy of Spain and Mexico to keep Texas uninhab- 
ited, in order that the vigorous race of Americans might not en- 
croach on the Mexican borders. At last, however, a large land 
grant was made to Moses Austin, of Connecticut, on condition 
that he would settle 300 American families within the limits of 
his domain. Afterward the grant was confirmed to his son Ste- 
phen, with the privilege of establishing 500 additional families 
of immigrants. Thus the foundation of Texas was laid by people 
of the English race. 

Owing to the oppressive policy adopted by Mexico, the Tex- 
ans, in 1835, raised the standard of rebellion. Many adventur- 
ers and some heroes from the United States flocked to their aid. 
In the first battle fought at Gonzales, 1,000 Mexicans were de- 
feated by a Texan force numbering 500. On March 6, 1836, a 
Texan fort, called the Alamo, was surrounded by a Mexican army, 
commanded by Pres. Santa Anna. The feeble garrison was 
overpowered and massacred under circumstances of great atroc- 
ity. David Crocket, an ex-congressman of Tennessee, and a 
famous hunter, was one of the victims of the butchery. In the 
next month was fought the decisive battle of San Jacinto, which 
gave to Texas her freedom. The independence oi the new State 
was acknowledged by the United States, Great Britain and 


France. 
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On the 1st of March, 1844, Texas was admitted intothe Amer- 
ican Union as a sovereign State, and on the 4th of July, 1845, 
the Texan Legislature ratified the act of annexation. Knowing 
the warlike attitude of Mexico, the authorities of Texas sent an 
immediate and urgent request to the President to dispatch an 
army for their protection. Accordingly, Gen. Zachary Taylor 
was ordered to occupy Texas. The real issue between that State 
and Mexico was concerning boundaries. Texas claimed the Rio 
Grande as her Western limit, while Mexico was determined to 
have the Nueces as the separating line. The territory between 
the two rivers was in dispute. Having made an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to settle the difficulty by negotiation, the American Gov- 
ernment sent Gen. Taylor to Corpus Christi, at the mouth of the 
Nueces, where, by the beginning of November, 1845, he had 
concentrated a force of 4,000 or 5,000 men. In the following 
January Gen. Taylor was ordered to advance to the Rio Grande. 
He took his station opposite Matamoras and hastily erected a 
fortress, afterward named Fort Brown. 

In April, 1846, Mexico declared war against the United 
States, and this was promptly followed by a counter declaration, 
on the part of the American Congress, against Mexico. Soon 
after this exchange of challenges, the Mexicans crossed the Rio 
Grande in strong force, headed by their famous generals, Arista 
and Ampudia, and, on the 8th and 9th of May, at Palo Alto and 
Resaca dela Palma, were met and repulsed with great slaughter 
by Gen. Taylor. 

When the news of the battles on the Rio Grande was borne 
through the Union, the national spirit was everywhere aroused, 
and party dissensions were hushed into silence. A call was 
made for 50,000 volunteers, and Missouri was not backward 
among her sister States in responding to the appeal. The St. 
Louis Legion, a military organization under command of Col. 
A. R. Easton, quickly prepared for the field of action. Supplies 
were raised for them by liberal subscriptions on the part of the 
citizens, aud in a few days they departed for the seat of war. 
The American forces were organized in three divisions: the 
Army of the West, under Gen. Kearney, to cross the Rocky 
Mountains and conquer the northern Mexican provinces; the Army 
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of the Center, under Gen. Scott as commander-in-chief, to march 
from the Gulf coast into the heart of the enemy’s country; and the 
Army of Occupation, commanded by Gen. Taylor, to subdue and 
hold the districts onthe Rio Grande. About the middle of May, 
1846, Gov. Edwards, of Missouri, called for mounted volunteers 
to join the first of these divisions, which was about to undertake 
an expedition to Santa Fe. By the 18th of June the full com- 
plement of companies to compose the First Regiment had ar- 
rived at Fort Leavenworth, the appointed rendezvous. These 
volunteers were from the counties of Jackson, Lafayette, Clay, 
Saline, Franklin, Cole, Howard and Callaway. Alexander W. 
Doniphan, of Clay, was elected colonel; C. F. Ruff, lieutenant- 
colonel, and William Gilpin, major. The battalion of light ar- 
tillery, from St. Louis, was commanded by Capts. R. H. Weight- 
man and A. W. Fischer, with Maj. M. L. Clark as its field officer. 
Battalions of infantry from Platte and Cole Counties were com- 
manded by Capts. Murphy and W. Z. Augney, respectively. The 
Laclede Rangers, from St. Louis, were led by Capt. Thomas 
B. Henderson. 

Tn all, Gen. Kearney had 1,658 men and sixteen pieces of 
ordnance. After a long and wearisome march he reached Santa 
Fe, and on the 18th of August captured and garrisoned the city. 
The whole of New Mexico submitted without resistance. Witha 
body of 400 dragoons Kearney then continued his march toward 
the Pacific coast, leaving Col. Doniphan in command of New 
Mexico. 

With a body of 700 fearless men, this latter officer made one 
of the most brilliant movements of the war. He undertook a march 
through the enemy’s country, from Santa Fe to Saltillo, a distance 
of more than 800 miles. Reaching the Rio Grande on Christmas 
day, he fought and gained the battle of Bracito; then crossing the 
river, captured E] Paso, and in two months pressed his way to 
within twenty miles of Chihuahua. On the banks of Sacramento 
Creek he met the Mexicans in overwhelming numbers, and on the 
28th of February completely routed them. He then marched 
unopposed into Chihuahua, a city of more than 40,000 inhab- 
itants, and finally reached the division of Gen. Wool in safety. 

Early in the summer of 1846, Hon. Sterling Price, a member 
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of Congress from Missouri, resigned, and was appointed by Presi- 
dent Polk to command another regiment of Missouri volunteers. 
to reinforce the Army of the West. This force consisted of a 
full mounted regiment, one mounted extra battalion, and one 
extra battalion of Mormon infantry. These troops were raised 
in the Counties of Boone, Benton, Carroll, Chariton, Linn, Liy- 
ingston, Monroe, Randolph, Ste. Genevieve and St. Louis, with 
Lieut.-Col. David Willock’s extra battalion from Marion, Ray and 
Platte. 

Col. Price’s command took up the line of march for Santa Fe, 
over the same route pursued by Doniphan and Kearney, and ar- 
rived on September 28, three days after Kearney’s departure 
for California. 

In the winter of 1847 an insurrection against the American 
authority broke out in New Mexico, and on the 24th of January 
Col. Price met the enemy, numbering about 2,000 men, at Canada, 
and repulsed them with a slight loss on both sides. He totally 
routed them at El Embudo, on January 29. On February 3 he 
found the Mexicans and Indians strongly fortified at Taos, and 
engaged themon the following day with shot and shell. The battle 
raged all day, and at night the Mexicans surrendered. Price’s 
loss in these three engagements was but fifteen killed and forty- 
seven wounded. Afterward, by order of Gen. Price, twenty-one 
of the Mexican leaders were hung. 

In August, 1847, Gov. Edwards made another requisition for 
1,000 infantry to follow Col. Price’s command. The regiment 
was organized immediately, and Maj. John Dougherty, of Clay 
County, was chosen colonel, but before it marched the President 
countermanded the order under which it was raised. 

Another regiment of mounted volunteers (the Third Missouri 
Regiment) was formed to serve during the Mexican War. It 
was commanded by Col. John Ralls, of Ralls County, and was 
mustered into service about May, 1847. A portion of this regi- 
ment went as far as El] Paso, Chihuahua and Santa Cruz De 
Rosales, and at the latter place participated in a battle against the 
Mexicans under Gen. Trias. The enemy were in the town and 
sheltered by breastworks, but after fighting all day were obliged 
to surrender with their arms, ammunition, wagons and teams. 

he Americans were commanded by Gen. Sterling Price. 
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The war was now drawing to a close. Everywhere the arms 
of the United States had been victorious, and on February 2, 
1848, a treaty was concluded between the two belligerent nations. 
By the terms of settlement the boundary line between Mexico 
and the United States was fixed as follows: The Rio Grande 
from its mouth to the southern limit of New Mexico; thence 
westward along the southern, and northward along the western 
boundary of that Territory to the river Gila; thence down that 
river to the Colorado; thence westward to the Pacific. The 
whole of New Mexico and Upper California was relinquished to 
the United States. Mexiéo guaranteed the free navigation of 
the Gulf of California, and the Colorado River from its mouth to 
the confluence of the Gila. In consideration of these territorial 
acquisitions and privileges, the United States agreed to surren- 
der all places held by military occupation in Mexico; to pay into 
the treasury of that country $15,000,000, and to assume all debts 
due from the Mexican Government to American citizens, said 
debts not to exceed $3,500,000. Thus, at last, was the territory 
of the United States spread out in one broad belt from ocean to 
ocean. 

THE GREAT FIRE AT 8ST. LOUIS. 

In May, 1849, occurred the great fire at St. Louis; a brief ac- 
count of it from Switzler’s History of Missouri is here copied: 

“On the evening of the 19th of that month a fire broke out on 
the steamer ‘White Cloud,’ lying at the wharf between Vine and 
Cherry Streets, and set at defiance every effort to arrest its prog- 
ress. The flames very soon communicated to four other boats 
lying contiguous. By the action of the fire, the ‘White Cloud’ 
became loosened from her fastenings, and drifted out into the 
stream and among the other steamers in port. In a short time 
the spectacle of twenty-three boats on fire presented itself. The 
immense conflagration was a mile in length. The levee being 
covered with combustible materials, bales, barrels, boxes, etc., 
the fire reached the city and whole blocks wero swept away. The 
area of the burnt district will be understood by the statement 
that Front Street, from Locust to Market, was entirely destroyed, 
with the exception of two or three houses on Commercial Street. 
Between Commercial and the levee, there was not one left. In 
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this immense conflagration there were twenty-three steamboats, 
three barges and one canal boat destroyed, whose total value with 
their cargoes was estimated at $439,000. The whole value of 
property destroyed amounted to over $3,000,000.” 


THE JACKSON RESOLUTIONS. 

The sixteenth General Assembly of the State of Missouri, 
which convened at Jefferson City, December 25, 1848, will ever 
be remembered on account of its passage of the famous “Jackson 
Resolutions.” The occasion of these was a bill called the “‘Wil- 
mot-Anti-Slavery Proviso,” which had been introduced into the 
preceding Congress by Hon. David Wilmot of Pennsylvania, 
prohibiting the extension of slavery into the recently acquired 
Territories. Slave holders throughout the Southern States were 
exceedingly agitated over this measure, seeing that it must effect- 
ually put an end to the formation of new pro-slavery States, thus 
giving the majority of members in Congress to the anti-slavery 
party, and insuring the final triumph of the Free Soilers. Asa 
result of the excitement in Missouri, Carty Wells, a Democratic 
State senator from Lincoln County, introduced into the Upper 
House of the Legislature a series of resolutions on various sub- 
jects suggested by the Wilmot Proviso, which was referred to 
the Senate Committee on Federal Relations. On January 15, 
1849, Claiborne F. Jackson, senator from Howard County, re- 
ported from this committee to the Senate the following modifica- 
tion of Mr. Wells’ resolutions: 

Resolved, by the General Assembly of the State of Missouri, That the Federal 
constitution was the result of a compromise between the conflicting interests of 
the State which formed it, and in no part of that instrument is to be found any 
delegation of power to Congress to legislate on the subject of slavery, excepting 
some special provisions, having in view the prospective abolition of the African 
slave trade, made for the securing the recovery of fugitive slaves; any attempt, 
therefore, on the part of Congress to legislate on the subject, so as to affect the 


institution of slavery in the States, in the District of Columbia, or in the Terri- 
tories, is, to say the least, a violation of the principles upon which that instru- 
ment was founded. 

2. That the Territories acquired by the blood and treasure of the whole 
nation ought to be governed for the common benefit of the people of all the 
States, and any organization of the Territorial Governments, excluding the 
citizens of any part of the Union from removing to such Territories with their 
property, would be an exercise of power, by Congress, inconsistent with the 
spirit upon which our Federal compact was based, insulting to the sovereignty 
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and dignity of the States thus affected, calculated to alienate one portion of 
the Union from another, and tending ultimately to disunion. 

3. That the General Assembly regard the conduct of the Northern States 
on the subject of Slavery as releasing the slave-holding States from all further 
adherence to the basis of compromise fixed on by the act of Congress of March 
6, 1820, even if such act ever did impose any obligation upon the slave-holding 
States, and authorizes them to insist upon their rights under the constitution; 
but for the sake of harmony, and for the preservation of our Federal Union, 
they will sanction the application of the principles of the Missouri Compromise 
to the recent territorial acquisitions, if by such concession future aggressions 
upon the equal rights of the States may be arrested and the spirit of anti-slavery 
fanaticism be extinguished. 

4. The right to prohibit slavery in any Territory belongs exclusively to 
the people thereof, and can only be exercised by them in forming their consti- 
tution for a State government, or in their sovereign capacity as an independent 
State. 

5. That in the event of the passage of any act of Congress conflicting with 
the principles herein expressed, Missouri will be found in hearty co-operation 
with the slave-holding States, in such measures as may be deemed necessary for 
our mutual protection against the encroachments of Northern fanaticism. 

6. That our senators in Congress be instructed and our representatives be 
requested to act in conformity to the foregoing resolutions. 

The resolutions were written by Hon. William B. Napton, 
afterward one of the judges of the supreme court. 

The scope of this work forbids a detailed account of the dis- 
cussion which followed the introduction of these resolutions into 
the General Assembly, as well as the names of the many distin- 
guished men who took opposing sides upon the question of their 
adoption. The Jackson resolutions were finally adopted after 
much opposition, particularly in the Lower House, where a strong 
but unsuccessful attempt was made to modify them. 

Perhaps the chief object in the introduction and passage of 
the resolutions was the retirement of Senator Thomas H. Benton. 
His course in and out of the Senate had become obnoxious to 
many of the Democratic politicians of the State, who determined 
to get rid of him. They knew he would not obey the instruc- 
tions contained in the resolutions, and this would furnish an 
excuse for a refusal to return him for another term. ‘There was 
much excitement throughout the State, and the feeling was still 
farther intensified by the course of Senator Benton, who appealed 
from the Legislature to the people, and prosecuted a canvass 
against the resolutions, denouncing them in powerful and pas- 
sionate speeches, as tending to the dismemberment of the Union. 
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He declared them to be in direct contradiction to the Missouri 
Compromise, upon which depended the safety and harmony of 
the nation. 

That Col. Benton was right in his position, although, perhaps, 
intemperate in its defense, is perfectly apparent in the light of 
subsequent events; but his crusade against the “ Jackson Reso- 
lutions” resulted in his defeat at the next election, when, after 
thirty years of loyal service toward his State and Nation, he was 
succeeded in 1851 by the Whig candidate, Henry S. Geyer, an 
eminent lawyer of St. Louis, who was chosen by Democratic 
votes. 

ORGANIZATION OF KANSAS AND NEBRASKA. 

Missouri was admitted as aslave State in 1820, only upon 
the terms of the Missouri Compromise, which forever prohibited 
involuntary servitude in territory north of 36° 30’, now consti- 
tuting Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Dakota, Wyoming, 
Montana, Idaho and a portion of Minnesota. And now this great 
domain was to be organized into territorial governments. Al- 
ready into these vast regions the tide of immigration was pour- 
ing, and it became necessary to provide for the future. In 
December, 1852, Hon. Willard P. Hall, of Missouri, introduced 
a bill into the United States House of Representatives, to organ- 
ize the Territory of Platte, which was designed to embrace the 
country above mentioned. Having been referred to the: Com- 
mittee on Territories, that committee, in February, 1853, reported 
a bill to establish a territorial government in the Territory of 
Nebraska. As this bill did not contemplate a repeal of the Mis- 
souri Compromise, it was opposed in the House by all the South- 
ern delegations. The only senators from the South who voted 
for it were David R. Atchison and Henry S. Geyer, of Missouri. 
On January 16, 1854, when the subject again came before the 
Senate, Senator Dixon, of Kentucky, gave notice that whenever 
the Nebraska bill should be called up, he would move an amend- 
ment to the effect that the Missouri Compromise, drawing the 
line of 36° 30’ north latitude, and forever prohibiting slay- 
ery or involuntary servitude north of said line, should not be 
so construed as to apply to the Territory contemplated by the act, 
or to any other Territory of the United States; but that the citi- 
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zens of the several States or Territories should be at liberty to 
take and hold their slaves within any of the Territories or States 
to be founded therefrom. That is to say, in plain language, that 
the Missouri Compromise should be made null and void. The 
announcement of this amendment in Congress was immediately 
followed by the most intense excitement throughout the country, 
Indeed, the introduction, in 1848, of the Wilmot Proviso, did not 
rouse the people in a greater degree. 

On January 23, 1854, Senator Stephen A. Douglas, of Illinois, 
reported from the Committee on Territories a bill which pro- 
vided for the organization of the region of country embraced by 
Mr. Hall’s bill, known as the Platte country, from the Platte 
River, which flows through it into two Territories, namely, Kansas 
and Nebraska. As Senator Douglas’ bill must always be an im- 
portant document in history, we transcribe some part of it. 

* * * * * * * x * * 

Sxe. 21. And be tt further enacted, That, in order to avoid misconstruction, 
it is hereby declared to be the true intent and meaniug of this act, so far as the 
question of slavery is concerned, to carry into practical operation the following 
propositions and principles, established by the compromise measures of 1850, to 
wit : 

First. That all questions pertaininy to slavery in the Territories, and in the 
new States to be formed therefrom, are to be left to the decision of the people 
residing therein, through their appropriate representatives. 

Second. That all cases involving title to slaves and questions of personal free- 
dom, are referred to the adjudication of the local tribunals, with the right of 
appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Third. That the provisions of the constitution and laws of the United States, 


in respect to fugitives from service, are to be carried into faithful execution in 
all the organized Territories, the same as in the States. 


The section of the bill which prescribed the qualifications and 
mode of election of a delegate to Congress from each of the 
Territories was as follows: 


Sxc. 2. And be it futher enucted, ef “s z That 
the constitution and laws of the United States, which are not locally applicable, 
shall have the same force and effect within the said Territory of Kansas as else- 
where within the United States, except the eight sections of the act preparatory 
to the admission of Missouri into the Union, approved March 6, 1820, which 
was superseded by the principles of the legislation of 1850, commonly called the 
compromise measures, and is declared inoperative. 


The debate which ensued upon the introduction of this bill, 
known as the ‘“ Kansas-Nebraska Bill,” was conducted with 
great ability, and lasted several weeks. On February 6 Hon. 8. 
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P. Chase, a senator from Ohio, who was afterward Secretary of 
the Treasury under Lincoln’s administration, and finally chief 
justice of the United States, moved to strike out so much of the 
bill as declared the Missouri Compromise ‘“‘ superseded” by the 
compromise of 1850, but the motion was defeated. On February 
15 Mr. Douglas moved to strike out the clause objected to by 
Mr. Chase, and insert the following: 

‘“‘ Which being inconsistent with the principle of non-interven- 
tion by Congress with slavery in the States and Territories, as 
recognized by the legislation of 1850 (commonly called the com- 
promise measures) is hereby declared inoperative and void; it 
being the true intent and meaning of this act not to legislate 
slavery into any Territory or State nor to exclude it therefrom, 
but to leave the people thereof perfectly free to form and regulate 
their domestic institutions in their own way, subject only to the 
constitution of the United States.” 

This amendment embodied what was afterward known as the 
doctrine of “squatter sovereignty.” It was at once adopted by 
the Senate; but Mr. Chase and others, not having full confidence 
that it was not the true intent and meaning of the act “to 
legislate slavery into any Territory or State,” moved to add, after 
the words ‘ United States,” the following: 

‘“‘Under which the people of the Territories, through their 
appropriate representatives, may, if they see fit, prohibit the 
existence of slavery therein.” 

Mr. Chase’s amendment was voted down. From January until 
May, Mr. Douglas’ report was debated in Congress. By the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill the Missouri Compromise was virtually 
repealed, and the old settlement of the slavery question over- 
thrown at a single blow. All the bitter sectional animosities of 
the past were aroused in full force. The bill was violently 
opposed by a majority of the representatives from the East and 
North; but the minority, uniting with the congressmen of the 
South, enabled Douglas to carry his measure through Congress, 
and in May, 1854, the bill received the sanction of the President. 

Kansas itself now became a battlefield for the contending 
parties; whether the new State should admit slavery or not 
depended upon the vote of the people. Both factions made a 
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rush for the Territory in order to secure a majority. The people 
of Missouri were especially interested in the situation. Appre- 
hensive that Kansas would become a free State, and that Mis- 
souri would in the future occupy the position of a slave-holding 
peninsula, jutting out into a sea of free soil, with Illinois and 
Iowa at the east and north, and Kansas and Nebraska on the 
west, many of her citizens, especially on the Kansas border, 
became seriously alarmed for the safety of their slaves, and in 
the excitement of the conflict were induced without authority of 
law to cross over into Kansas, and, carrying ballots in one hand 
and arms in the other, to coerce the new State into the Union 
with a pro-slavery constitution. 

Meanwhile the Northern States were not idle. Massachu- 
setts had chartered a wealthy corporation, called the Emigrant 
Aid Company; Connecticut followed soon after with a similar 
company. The New York Tribune, edited by Horace Greeley, 
opened a Kansas contribution, and aid societies sprang into 
activity at hundreds of points inthe Northwest. Thus stimulated, 
the people of the free States flocked to Kansas in such numbers 
that in a few months they constituted a decided majority of the 
actual settlers. The Missourians with force and arms attempted 
to carry out their measures, and prevent Northern and Eastern 
settlers from passing through their State, but the emigrants then 
wound around through Jowa, thus circumventing their plans. 
The struggle between the hostile parties in Kansas and on the 
Missouri border resulted in a series of desultory but bloody 
encounters, some of which assumed the proportions of battles. 
Large and fiercely excited public meetings were held in Missouri, 
and at times in some localities a reign of intolerance and pro- 
scription prevailed. ‘his was intensified in that portion of the. 
State bordering on Kansas. 

An election held in the new State in November of 1854 
resulted in the choice of ‘a pro-slavery delegate to Congress, and, 
in the general territorial election of the following year, the same 
party was triumphant. The State Legislature thus chosen 
assembled at Lecompton, organized the government, and framed 
a constitution permitting slavery. The Free Soil party declar- 
ing the general election to have been illegal, on account of fraud- 
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ulent voting, assembled in convention at Topeka, September 25, 
1855, framed a constitution excluding slavery, and organized a 
rival government. Civil war broke out between the factions. 

From the autumn of 1855 until the following summer the 
Territory was the scene of constant turmoil and violence. The 
people of the North held meetings to enlist additional settlers, 
cash poured into the Tribune fund, and food, clothing, seeds, 
arms and money were sent in quantities to the Free Soil settlers. 

On September 8, 1856, John W. Geary, of Pennsylvania, was 
appointed governor. He issued a proclamation of peace, and 
promised the settlers protection in their persons, pursuits 
and property. They therefore laid down their arms. This 
was no sooner done than an army from the Southern States 
attacked Lawrence, which had before been the scene of much 
violence; but Gov. Geary, calling out the United States troops, 
finally induced the invaders to retire. On January 26, 1857, the 
free legislature met at Topeka, but was dispersed by the United 
States marshal, who captured several members and threw them 
into jailat Tecumseh. The pro-slavery people now met in legis- 
lature at Lecompton and adopted a resolution calling a convention 
to frame another State constitution. 

Gov. Geary resigned because the pro-slayery United States 
Senate refused to uphold some of his measures, and Robert J. 
Walker, of Mississippi, was appointed to succeed him. (oy. 
Walker guaranteed protection to the settlers on election day, re- 
jected fraudulent returns, condemned both the Lecompton consti- 
tution and the methcds of promulgation, and started for Wash- 
ington to prevent Congress from accepting it. The President 
had officially signed the instrument before the arrival of Gov. 
Walker, and the latter promptly resigned. J. W. Denver of Cal- 
ifornia was appointed to succeed him. 

An election was held for the rejection or adoption of the 
pro-slavery clauses of the Lecompton constitution, December 21, 
1856. The Free-State men did not go to the polls, and the fraud- 
ulent instrument was therefore adopted by a vote of 6,148 to 569. 
The pro-slavery legislature ordered a vote for State officers under 
the Lecompton constitution, J anuary 4, 1858. The settlers’ 
legislature then submitted that constitution to the people, as a 
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whole, to be accepted or rejected, this election also to take place 
on January 4, 1858. It was rejected by a majority of 10,226. 
Congress, after a long discussion, again sent the Lecompton con- 
stitution to a vote of the people, and again it was rejected by a 
majority of 10,000 votes, on August 3, 1858. Gov. Denver then 
resigned, and Samuel Medary, of Ohio, succeeded him. 

The settlers’ legislature submitted another constitution, which 
was adopted. Some portions of it proving unsatisfactory, another 
convention was called, and at last the new constitution, forever 
prohibiting slavery, was promulgated at Wyandotte, July 4, 1859, 
and was adopted in October by a 4,000 majority. On December 
6, 1859, a State election was held under the new constitution, and 
Charles Robinson, who had been chosen governor under the first 
Topeka constitution, in 1856, was once more elected to that office. 
January 29, 1861, Kansas came into the Union asa free State, 
and ultimately Nebraska was admitted upon the same conditions. 

The facts thus briefly stated constitute the civil history of the 
struggle in Kansas. A fratricidal war raged over her rich plains 
for three years. Bloodshed, robbery, devastation and fire spread 
like a pestilence through her humble settlements, and but a faint 
shadow of the fearful events of that period is cast upon these 
pages. 

In the final adjustment of these questions in Congress, 
Stephen A. Douglas, of Illinois, and James S. Green, of Missouri, 
played a prominent part. Senator Green opposed the views of 
Mr. Douglas, and, as the acknowledged leader of the pro-slavery 
party, maintained his ground with rare ability and eloquence. 
Coming into the Senate, in 1857, during the discussion of the 
question of the admission of Kansas under the Lecompton con- 
stitution, he supported the policy of the administration in 
speeches distinguished not only by perspicuity of style, but by 
powers of argument which called forth commendations, even 
from those who did not share his convictions. 


‘6THE DRED SCOTT DECISION.” 


A few days after the inauguration of President Buchanan 
(1857), the Supreme court of the United States delivered the 
celebrated opinion known in American history as “The Dred 


Scott Decision.” 
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Dred Scott was a negro slave belonging to Dr. Emerson, who 
was a surgeon in the army of the United States. In 1834 Dr. 
Emerson took Scott from the State of Missouri to the military 
post at Rock Island, Tll., and held him there as a slave until 
April or May, 1836. At the time last mentioned, Dr. Emerson 
removed Scott to Fort Snelling, Minn., and there held him 
until 1838. At the latter place Scott was married to a colored 
woman who had been taken to Fort Snelling by her master in 
1835, and had been subsequently sold there to Dr. Emerson. Two 
children were born of this marriage, and then the whole family 
were taken back to St. Louis and sold. Dred thereupon brought 
a complaint of assault and battery against John F. A. Sandford, 
the purchaser of himself, his wife and children, which was tried 
in the United States Circuit court for the District of Missouri. 

Before beginning this suit Scott had brought another in the 
State courts of Missouri for his freedom, on the ground that hav- 
ing been a resident of a free State and a free Territory, he 
thereby relieved himself from the chains of bondage and became 
a citizen of the United States. The inferior court gave judg- 
ment in his favor, but on a writ of error to the Supreme court of 
the State the judgment was reversed and the case remanded for 
a new trial. By consent this action was continued to await de- 
cision on the suit for assault and battery against Sandford, 
brought in the Federal court. 

At the conclusion of the trial Scott’s attorney asked the court 
to charge the jury, on the agreed statement of facts, to find for 
the plaintiff. This was refused, and the jury being instructed 
that the law was with the defendant, was ordered so to find. 
The verdict accordingly was that the plaintiff, his wife and chil- 
dren were slaves, as alleged by Sandford, and that therefore they 
had no rights in the court, and no redress against their master 
for personal violence. 

Scott’s attorney filed a bill of exception to the charge of the 
court, and therevpon carried the case by writ of error to the 
United States Supreme court. After a delay of nearly three years 
a decision was finally reached in March, 1857. Chief Justice 
Taney, speaking for the court, decided that negroes, whether 
free or slave, were not citizens of the United States, and that 
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they could not become such by any process known to the con- 
stitution; that under the laws of the United States a negro could 
neither sue nor be sued, and that therefore the court had no juris- 
diction of Dred Scott’s cause; that a slave was to be regarded in 
the light of a personal chattel, and that he might be removed 
from place to place by his owner as any other piece of property; 
that the constitution gave to every slave holder the right of 
removing to or through any State or Territory with his slaves, 
and of returning with them, at will, to a State where slavery was 
recognized by law; and that therefore the Missouri Compromise of 
1820, as well as the compromise measures of 1850, was uncon- 
stitutional and void. In these opinions six of the associate 
justices of the Supreme bench—Wayne, Nelson, Grier, Daniel, 
Campbell and Catron—concurred; while two associates—Judges 
McLean and Curtis—dissented. The decision of the majority, 
which was accepted as the opinion of the court, gave great satis- 
faction to the ultra slave-holding people of the South. Observ- 
ing that the control of Congress and the Government was slowly 
passing out of their hands by the tremendous expansion of the 
North, and the growth of the spirit of freedom, they hoped, 
before it was too late, to so wall in and hedge about their pecul- 
iar institution, that future Congresses would be unable and 
would not dare attempt to reach it by legislative enactments. 

At the North, on the contrary, the decision excited thousands 
of indignant comments, and much bitter opposition. This indig- 
nation could not be expended in mere words, but crystallized into 
a well-grounded determination to resist in the free States the 
enforcement of the laws of the slave States which contravened or 


were repugnant to their own. 


EVENTS PRECEDING THE CIVIL WAR. 

The presidential campaign of 1860 must ever be regarded as 
one of the most important in the history of the republic, as the 
canvass of that year was one of the most exciting. Four candi- 
dates were in the field. ‘The Republican party nominated Abra- 
ham Lincoln, on a platform in which opposition to the further 
extension of slavery was declared to be the vital issue. The Dem- 
ocratic convention, assembled at Charleston, divided on the 
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question of slavery in the Territories, and, after a long and 
stormy session, the party was disrupted, and the “Southern 
Rights” delegates withdrew from the convention. They met 
first at Richmond and afterward at Baltimore, where they nomi- 
nated for president John C. Breckinridge, of Kentucky. The 
squatter sovereignty Democrats nominated Stephen A. Dauglas 
—the apostle of popular sovereignty. Still another—the “Ameri- 
can” party, or Constitutional Unionists—chose John Bell, of 
Tennessee, as their candidate. 

The contest resulted in the election of Mr. Lincoln. The 
leaders of the South had declared that his election would be con- 
sidered as a just cause for the dissolution of the Union. The 
Government was under the control of the Douglas Democrats, 
but a majority of the cabinet and a large number of members of 
Congress in both Houses were supporters of Mr. Breckinridge, 
and the advocates of disunion. It was now evident that under 
the new administration all the departments of the Govern- 
ment must pass into the power of the Republican party. Dis- 
union was now possible, but the opportunity would shortly be 
past. The attitude of President Buchanan favored the measure. 
He was not himself a disunionist, but he did not consider that he 
had the constitutional right to coerce a sovereign State. The 
interval, therefore, between the presidential election of November, 
1860, and the inauguration of the following March was improved 
to its full extent by the political leaders of the South. 


SECESSION. 


On the 17th of December, 1860, a convention assembled at 
Charleston, S. C., passed a resolution declaring that the union 
hitherto existing between that State and others, under the 
name of the United States of America, was dissolved. The 
cotton-growing States were almost unanimous in support of the 
measure. By the Ist of February, 1861, six other States — 
Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana and Texas — 
had withdrawn from the Union. Nearly all the senators and 
representatives of those States resigned their seats in Congress, 
and joined the disunion cause. 

In the secession conventions there was little opposition to the 
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movement, although in some instances a large minority vote was 
cast. A few of the speakers denounced disunion as wrong in 
principle and tending to certain ruin. Alexander H. Stevens, 
afterward vice-president of the Confederate States, while advo- 
cating the doctrine of State sovereignty and the right of seces- 
sion, spoke against the latter as a practical measure on the 
ground that it was impolitic and disastrous. Not a few promi- 
nent men at the South held similar views, and yet were governed 
by the opinion of the majority. 

On the 4th day of February, 1861, delegates from six of the 
seceded States met at Montgomery, Ala. and formed a new 
government under the name of the Confederate States of America. 
On the 8th of the same month, the government was organized by 
the election of Jefferson Davis, of Mississippi, as provisional 
president, and Alexander H. Stevens as vice-president. 

In 1850 when the representatives of the slaveholders de- 
clared in Congress, that, unless California should be admitted as 
a slave State, they would break up the Union, albeit they would 
do it “ calmly and peaceably,” Daniel Webster arose in his maj- 
esty and uttered this remarkable and prophetic warning : — 

“JT hear with pain, anguish and distress the words secession; 
peaceable secession! Sir, your eyes and mine are never destined 
to see that miracle—the dismemberment of this vast country— 
without convulsion! The breaking up of the fountains of the 
great deep without ruffling the surface! Who is so foolish as 
to expect to see such a thing? Sir, he who sees these States now 
revolving in harmony around a common center, and expects to 
see them quit their places and fly off without convulsion, may 
look the next hour to see the heavenly bodies rush from their 
spheres and jostle against each other in realms of space, without 
producing the crash of the universe. There can be no such 
thing as peaceable secession. Peaceable secession is an utter 
impossibility. Is the great constitution under which we live 
here, covering the whole country, is it to be thawed and melted 
away by secession, as the snows of the mountains melt under the 
influence of the vernal sun, disappear almost unobserved and die 
off? No sir! No sir! I see it as plainly as I see the sun in 
heaven. J see disruption must produce such a war as I will not 
describe in its two-fold character.” 
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THE BEGINNING OF HOSTILITIES. 

The American nation seemed on the verge of ruin. The 
Government was for the time being paralyzed. The army was 
stationed in scattered detachments on remote frontiers. The fleet 
was dispersed in distant seas. President Buchanan was distracted 
with hesitancy and the contradictory counsels of his friends. 
With the exception of Forts Sumter and Moultrie in Charleston 
Harbor, Fort Pickens near Pensacola, and Fortress Monroe in the 
Chesapeake, all the important posts in the seceded States had 
been seized and occupied by the Confederates, even before the 
organization of their government. 

In vain had Gen. Scott, lieutenant-general of the United 
States army, observing the energy of the Secessionists, repeatedly 
urged upon the President that strong garrisons be sent to the 
imperiled fortresses, some of which were indifferently occupied 
and some not atall. Scott was not allowed to do anything to save 
the United States forts, or even to send a warning to the hand- 
fuls of soldiers who garrisoned them, until it was too late to avail. 
Early in January, 1861, the President made a feeble effort to re- 
inforce and provision the garrison at Fort Sumter. The steamer 
‘Star of theWest” was sent with men and supplies, but upon ap- 
proaching Charleston harbor it was fired upon by a Confed- 
erate battery, and was obliged to return without performing its 
mission. 

In March Abraham Lincoln was inaugurated as President 
of the United States, and entered upon the duties of his office. 
William H. Seward, of New York, was chosen Secretary of 
State; Salmon P. Chase, of Ohio, Secretary of the Treasury ; 
Simon Cameron, of Pennsylvania, Secretary of War, succeeded 
in the following January by Edwin M. Stanton, and Gideon 
Welles, Secretary of the Navy. Lincoln declared, both in his 
inaugural address and in his early official papers, that the 
efforts of the new administration would be directed to the re- 
covery of the forts, arsenals and other public property which had 
been seized by the Confederate authorities, and it was with this 
intention that the first military preparations were made. With 
the second attempt of the Government to reinforce Fort Sumter 
came the actual beginning of hostilities. 
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The defenses of Charleston Harbor were held by Maj. Rob- 
ert Anderson with only seventy-nine men. He had deemed it 
prudent to evacuate Fort Moultrie and retire to Sumter, which 
was situated on an island in front of the city but at some dis- 
tance. That occupancy having been decided to be “a menace 
to the free people of the State,” Fort Sumter was attacked by 
Gen. Beauregard, April 12, 1861, on the order of George W. 
Randolph, secretary of war for the Confederacy. On the 14th, 
Maj. Anderson and his gallant little band were forced to sur- 
render, and thus were the fountains of the great deep broken up, 
deluging the South in blood, and turning her smiling fields to 
desolation. 

On the 15th of April, Lincoln issued a proclamation declar- 
ing the South to be in a state of rebellion, and calling for 75,000 
militia “to repossess the forts, places and property seized from 
the Union.” He also summoned both Houses of Congress to 
assemble in extraordinary session on July 4, 1861. 

The War of the Rebellion now began in earnest. With the 
firing on Fort Sumter a radical change took place in the senti- 
ments of a large portion of the Democracy of the North. Every 
free State, and the slave States of Delaware and Maryland, 
pledged men and troops to suppress the Rebellion, and such 
Democratic leaders as Stephen A. Douglas, Matthew H. Carpen- 
ter, Daniel S. Dickinson, John J. Crittenden and Benjamin F. 
Butler announced their hearty support of the President. Jef- 
ferson Davis also issued a proclamation, two days later than that 
of Lincoln, calling upon the “ good people of the Confederacy” 
to rally and drive out “the invaders.” On the same day Vir- 
ginia seceded from the Union; on May 6 Arkansas followed 
her example, and then North Carolina on the 20th of the same 
month. In Tennesseee, specially East Tennessee, there was a 
strong opposition to disunion, and it was not until the 8th of 
June that a secession ordinance could be passed. ‘The people of 
Maryland were divided in their opinions, but the disunion senti- 
ment prevailed largely. In Missouri, as will presently be seen, 
the movement resulted in civil war, while in Kentucky the 
authorities issued a proclamation of neutrality. 

On the 19th of April some Massachusetts regiments, pass- 
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ing through Baltimore on their way to Washington, were 
attacked by the citizens with stones and fire-arms, and three 
men were killed. This was the first bloodshed of the war. On 
the preceding day a body of Confederate soldiers advanced on 
the armory of the United States at Harper’s Ferry. The officer 
in charge destroyed a portion of the vast stores collected there, 
and then escaped into Pennsylvania. On the 20th of the month, 
another company of Virginians attacked the great navy yard at 
Norfolk. The Federal officers commanding fired the buildings, 
sank the vessels, spiked the guns, and withdrew their forces. 
Most of the cannons and many of the vessels were afterward 
recovered by the Confederates, the property thus captured 
amounting to fully $10,000,000. 

The Southern forces poured into Virginia in such numbers 
that for a time the city of Washington seemed in danger. May 
3 the President called for 83,000 more soldiers, whose term of 
enlistment should be for three years, or during the continuation 
of the war. lLieut.-Gen. Winfield Scott was made comman- 
der-in-chief of the United States forces. As many war ships 
as could be mustered were sent to blockade the Southern harbors. 
In the seceded States, also, there were tireless preparation and 
activity. Richmond was chosen as the capital of the Confeder- 
acy. Mr. Davis and the officers of his cabinet had already re- 
paired thither, for the purpose of directing the affairs of the 
government and the army. So stood the opposing powers in the 
beginning of the summer of 1861. 

It was now evident that a great war, perhaps the greatest in 
modern times, was about to break over the American nation. 

Having thus outlined the causes of the war, and the breaking 
out of actual hostilities, let us turn to our own State and see what 
part she bore in the mighty conflict. 


THE ATTITUDE OF MISSOURI. 

The people of Missouri had been, as we have seen, deeply in- 
volved in the agitation caused by the territorial questions con- 
nected with the subject of slavery. Moreover, the State was 
largely populated by emigrants from Kentucky, Virginia and 
other Southern States, or by their descendants, and naturally 
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there was a widespread sympathy with the secession movement. 
Nevertheless there was much intelligent conservatism among the 
people, and they were not, in the language of Gov. Stewart’s last 
message, to be frightened from their property by the past un- 
friendly legislation of the North, or dragooned into secession by 
the restrictive legislation of the extreme South. 

The General Assembly met in Jefferson City on December 31, 
1860, under peculiarly embarrassing circumstances. Ten days 
before it convened South Carolina had passed an ordinance of 
secession, and before the 20th of January four other Southern 
States had followed her example. Besides this, the preceding 
national and State canvass had resulted in returning to the State 
Legislature representatives of each of the four political parties 
into which the people were divided. There were, in each branch 
of the General Assembly, Breckinridge Democrats, Douglas 
Democrats, Union or Bell-Everett men, and Republicans, and in 
neither Senate nor House was any one of these parties domi- 
nant. January 4, 1861, Claiborne F. Jackson, author of the 
famous “Jackson Resolution,” was inaugurated as governor, 
having been elected by the Douglas Democrats. While Gov. 
Stewart’s farewell message concluded with an eloquent appeal for 
the maintenance of the Union, as he depicted the inevitable ruin 
and bloodshed that must attend secession, Gov. Jackson’s inaugu- 
ral insisted that the interests of all the slave-holding States were 
identical; that in case the Union were really divided, it would be 
the duty and privilege of Missouri to stand by the South; that 
the State was in favor of remaining in the Union as long as there 
was any hope of maintaining the guarantees of the constitution, 
but that, in any event, he was utterly opposed to coercion. 

Believing that Missouri was entitled to a voice in the settle- 
ment of the questions then pending in the country, he recom- 
mended the immediate call of a State convention, that the will of 
the people might be ascertained. Such a convention was called 
by Goy. Jackson, in accordance with an ‘act of the Legislature, 
and met at Jefferson City, February 28, 1861. Each senatorial 
district sent to this convention three times as many delegates as 
the numberof members in the State Senate to which said district 
was entitled. In all ninety-nine members were present, and the 
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convention was permanently organized by the election of the fol- 
lowing officers: Sterling Price, of Chariton County, president 
(he was then regarded as a decided Union man); Robert Wilson, 
of Andrew County, vice-president; Samuel A. Lowe, of Pettis, 
secretary; Robert A. Campbell, of St. Louis, assistant secretary ; 
C. P. Anderson, of Moniteau, door-keeper; B. W. Grover, ser- 
geant-at-arms. 

On March 9, during an adjourned meeting at St. Louis, Mr. 
Gamble, chairman of the Committee on Federal Relations, re- 
ported from the majority of that committee a list of resolutions, 
which, after some amendments were adopted by the convention, 
which thus refused to pass the ordinance of secession. 

The amended resolutions are as follows: 


1. Resolved, That at present there is no adequate cause to impel Missouri to 
dissolve her connection with the Federal Union, but on the contrary, she will 
labor for such an adjustment of existing troubles as will secure the peace, as well 
as the rights and equality of all the States. 

2. Resolved, That the people of this State are devotedly attached to the insti- 
tutions of our country, and earnestly desire that by a fair and amicable adjust" 
ment all the causes of disagreement that at present unfortunately distract us as 
a people, may be removed, to the end that our Union may be preserved and per- 
petuated, and peace and harmony be restored between the North and South. 

3. Resolved, That the people of this State deem the amendments to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, proposed by the Hon. John J. Crittenden, of Ken- 
tucky, with the extension of the same to the territory hereafter to be acquired 
by treaty, or otherwise, a basis of adjustment which will successfully remove 
the causes of difference forever from the arena of national politics. 

4, Resolved, That the people of Missouri believe the peace and quiet of the 
country will be promoted by a convention to propose amendments to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and this convention therefore urges the Legislature 
of this State and the other States to take the proper steps for calling such a con- 
vention in pursuance of the fifth article of the constitution ; and by providing 
by law for an election by the people of such number of delegates as are to be 
sent to such convention. 

5. Resolved, That in the opinion of this convention, the employment of mili- 
tary force by the Federal Government to coerce the submission of the seceding 
States, or the employment of military force by the seceding States to assail the 
Government of the United States, will inevitably plunge this country into civil 
war, and thereby entirely extinguish the hope of an amicable settlement of the 
fearful issues now pending before the country ; we therefore earnestly entreat, 
as well the Federal Government as the seceding States, to withhold and stay the 
arm of military power, and on no pretense whatever bring upon the nation the 
horrors of civil war. And in order to the restoration of harmony and fraternal 
feeling between the different sections we would recommend the policy of with- 
drawing the Federal troops from the forts within the borders of the seceding 
States, when there is danger of collision between the State and Federal troops. 
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The sixth and seventh resolutions we omit because they have 
no reference to war questions. Two of the resclutions will at- 
tract the attention of every intelligent reader: the first, contain- 
ing the explicit declaration that there was no adequate cause to 
impel Missouri to dissolve her connection with the Federal Union; 
and the fifth wherein the convention took uncompromising ground 
against the employment of military force by either the seced- 
ing States or the nation. 

It was with the earnest and patriotic purpose of averting civil 
war that the Union men of Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee and 
other slave States entreated the Federal Government not to resort 
to military force, but after the firing upon Fort Sumter and 
other violent and unmistakably rebellious acts, these patriots as- 
sumed more extreme views. 


GOV. JACKSON AND THE MISSOURI LEGISLATURE. 


Upon President Lincoln’s call for 75,000 men, Simon Cam- 
eron, Secretary of War, issued a telegram to all of the loyal and 
doubtful States, requesting each of them to detail from the mili- 
tia of the State a certain number of men, as infantry or riflemen, 
for a period of three months. 

Missouri’s quota was fixed at four regiments, which Goy. 
Jackson was requested to furnish. The following was his reply: 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT OF MissouRI, 
JEFFERSON City, April 17, 1861. 


To the Hon. Simon Cameron, Secretary of War, Washington, D. C., 

Srr:—Your dispatch of the 15th inst., making a call on Missouri for four 
regiments of men for immediate service has been received. There can be, I 
apprehend, no doubt but these men are intended to form a part of the Presi- 
dent’s army to make war upon the people of the seceded States. Your requisi- 
tion, in my judgment, is illegal, unconstitutional and revolutionary in its 
objects, inhuman and diabolical, and cannot be complied with. Not one man 


will the State of Missouri furnish to carry on such an unboly crusade. 
C. F. JAcKSsOoN, 


Governor of Missourt. 

Pursuant toa proclamation of Gov. Jackson, the State Legis- 
lature convened in extra session May 2, 1861. In his mes- 
sage to that body, the Governor reiterated the declaration 
that the interests and sympathies of Missouri were identical 
with those of the slave-holding States, and recommended the pol- 
icy of arming the people and placing the State in an attitude of 
defence. 
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The Legislature responded by passing several important 
measures, among which were the following: To authorize coun- 
ties to loan money, not exceeding $30,000 each, to the State; to 
authorize the Banks of Missouri to issue $1, $2, and $3 notes to 
the amount of $1,500,000, instead of the same amount of larger 
notes; to authorize the Governor to purchase or lease David Ball- 
entine’s foundry at Boonville for the manufacture of arms and 
the munitions of war; to authorize the Governor to appoint one 
major-general, who, in time of insurrection, invasion, or war, 
should command the entire military force in the field; to author- 
ize the Governor, whenever in his opinion the security and wel- 
fare of the State might require it, to take possession of the rail- 
road and telegraph lines within the State; to provide for the 
organization, government and support of the ‘ Missouri State 
Guard;’’ and to authorize the Governor to borrow $1,000,000 to 
arm and equip the militia of the State to repel invasion, and pro- 
tect the lives and property of the people. 


SURRENDER OF CAMP JACKSON. 


Into the midst of this body of busy legislators dropped the 
news of the capture of Camp Jackson, at St. Louis. 

By order of Gov. Jackson, the United States arsenal at 
Liberty, Clay County, had been seized April 20, 1861, and on 
the same day of the Governor’s proclamation calling an extra ses- 
sion of the General Assembly the following general military order 


was issued by Warwick Hough, then adjutant general of Mis- 
souri: 


(General Orders No. 7.) 
HEADQUARTERS ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, Mo., t 
JEFFERSON City, April 22, 1861. 

First. To attain a greater degree of efficiency and perfection in organiza- 
tion and discipline, the commanding officers of the several military districts in 
this State, having four or more legally organized companies therein, whose 
armories are within fifteen miles of each other, will assemble their respective 
commands at some place to be by them severally designated, on the 8d of May, 
and to go into an encampment for the period of six days, as provided by law. 
Captains of companies not organized into battalions will report the strength 
of their companies immediately to these headquarters, and await further orders. 

Second. The quartermaster-general will procure and issue to the quar- 
termasters of districts, for those commands not now provided for, all necessary 


tents and camp equipage, to enable the commanding officers thereof to carry the 
foregoing orders into effect. 
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Third. The light battery now attached to the Southwest Battalion, and 
one company of mounted riflemen, including all officers and soldiers belonging 
to the First District, will proceed forthwith to St. Louis, and report to Gen. 
D. M. Frost for duty. The remaining companies of said battalion will be dis- 
banded for the purpose of assisting in the organization cf companies upon that 
frontier. The details in the execution of the foregoing are intrusted to Lieut.- 
Col. John 8. Bowen, commanding the battalion. 

Fourth. The strength, organization and equipment of the several com- 
panies in the districts will be reported at once to these headquarters, and divis- 
ion inspectors will furnish all information which may be serviceable in ascer- 
taining the condition of the State forces. 

By order of the Governor. 

Warwick Hovuau, 
Adjutant- General of Missourt. 

Pursuant to this order, the military encampment of Camp 
Jackson, at Lindell’s Grove, St. Louis, was organized May 3, by 
Brig.-Gen. Daniel M. Frost, of the Missouri Militia. Its 
object, as stated above, was said to be the attainment of greater 
efficiency in the organization and drill of the State troops, but 
there seemed to be reason for the suspicion, entertained by officers 
of the United States Army, that Gov. Javkson, Gen. Frost 
and their confréres, had some ulterior purpose in view. This 
purpose was believed by many to be nothing less than the seizure 
of the United States arsenal at St. Louis, and the military con- 
trol of the State by those who, notwithstanding the anti-secession 
voice of the people, were determined to link her destinies with 
the Confederacy. 

The stars and stripes floated over Camp Jackson, yet Capt. 
Nathaniel Lyon, commandant of the arsenal, had in view the 
sentiments of Gov. Jackson’s inaugural and of his more 
recent message to the Legislature, his response to the requisition 
of the Secretary of War, the seizure of the arsenal at Liberty, 
and the fact that two of the streets in the new camp were called 
“Davis” and “Beauregard,” after two of the most prominent 
leaders of the Rebellion. Also Capt. Lyon discovered that 
cannon and mortars in boxes, marked “Marble,” and shot and 
shell in barrels, had been landed at the St. Louis wharf and 
hauled to Camp Jackson. 

On the morning of May 10, Gen. Frost having been informed 
that the United States troops were preparing for an attack upon 
his camp addressed the following note to Capt. Lyon: 
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HEADQUARTERS, CAMP JACKSON, t 
Missouri Miuirra, May 10, 1861. 


Capt. N. Lyon, Commanding United States Troops in and about St. Louis Arsenal, 
Sir:—I am constantly in receipt of information that you contemplate an at- 
tack upon my camp, whilst I understand that you are impressed with the idea 
that an attack upon the arsenal and United States troops is intended on the 
part of the militia of Missouri. Iam greatly at aloss to know what could 
justify you in attacking citizens of the United States who are in the lawful 
performance of duties devolving upon them under the constitution in organizing 
and instructing the militia of the State in obedience to her laws, and therefore 
have been disposed to doubt the correctness of the information I have received. 

I would be glad to know from you, personally, whether there is any truth 
in the statements that are constantly pouring into my ears. So far as regards any 
hostility being intendent toward the United States, its property, or representatives 
by any portionof mycommand,or asfaras I can learn(and I think Iam fully 
informed) of any other part of the State forces, I can positively say that the idea 
has never been entertained. On the contrary, prior to your taking command of 
the arsenal, I proffered to Maj. Bell, then in command of the very few troops 
constituting its guard, the services of myself and all my command, and if 
necessary, the whole power of the State, to protect the United States in the full 
possession of all her property. Upon Gen. Harney’s taking command of this 
department, I made the same proffer of services to him, and authorized his 
adjutant-general, Capt. Williams, to communicate the fact that such had been 
done to the war department. I have had no occasion since to change any of the 
views I entertained at that time, neither of my own volition nor through orders 
of my constitutional commander. 

I trust that after this explicit statement we may be able, by fully under- 
standing each other, to keep far from our borders the misfortunes which so 
unhappily affect our common country. 

This communication will be handed to you by Col. Bowen, my chief of 
staff, who will be able to explain anything not fully set forth in the foregoing. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Briac.-GrEn. D. M. Frost, 
Commanding Camp Jackson M. V. M. 


On the day of this communication, and perhaps at the very 
hour of its writing, Capt. Lyon was making active preparations 
to march upon Camp Jackson. It was said that he refused to 
receive the communication from Gen. Frost. 


Between 2 and 3 o’clock, on the afternoon of the same day, 
Gen. Frost received a note from Capt. Lyon as follows: 


HEADQUARTERS UNITED STATES TROOPS, 
Sr. Louis, Mo., May 10, 1861. 
Gen. D. M. Frost, Commanding Camp Jackson, 


Srr:—Your command is regarded as evidently hostile toward the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

It is, for the most part, made up of those secessionists who have openly 
avon their hostility to the general Government, and have been plotting at 
the seizure of its property and the overthrow of its authority. You are openly 
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in communication with the so-called Southern Confederacy, which is now at war 
with the United States, and you are receiving at your camp, from the said 
Confederacy, and under its flag, large supplies of the material of war, mosi of 
which is known to be the property of the United States. These extraordinary 
preparations plainly indicate none other than the well known purpose of the 
Governor of this State, under whose orders you are acting, and whose purpose, 
recently communicated to the Legislature, has just been responded to by that 
body in the most unparalleled legislation, having in direct view hostilities to 
the general Government, and co-operation with its enemies. 

In view of these considerations, and of your failure to disperse in obedience 
to the proclamation of the President, and of the imminent necessities of State 
policy and warfare, and the obligations imposed upon me by instructions from 
Washington, it is my duty to demand, and I do hereby demand of you an 
immediate surrender of your command, with no other conditions than that all 
persons surrendering, under this demand, shall be humanely and kindly treated. 
Believing myself prepared to enforce this demand, one-half hour’s time before 
doing so will be allowed for your compliance therewith. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
N. Lyon, 
Capt. Second Infantry, Commanding Troops. 


Capt. Lyon’s command numbered between 6,000 and 7,000 
men, and about twenty pieces of artillery. With this force he 
rapidly invested Camp Jackson, planting batteries on the over- 
looking heights, and allowing none to pass the lines thus formed. 
Many of the citizens seized whatever weapons they could lay 
their hands upon, and rushed to the assistance of the State troops, 
but were, of course, foiled in their design. Men, and numbers 
of women and children, flocked to the neighboring hills, wishing 
to obtain a view of the scene, and thinking themselves out of 
harm’s way. Upon the receipt of Capt. Lyon’s communication, 
Gen. Frost called a hasty consultation of the officers of his staff, 
and as resistance seemed mere recklessness, a surrender upon the 
proposed terms was quickly agreed to. The State troops were 
therefore made prisoners of war, but an offer was made to release 
them on condition that they would take an oath to support the 
constitution of the United States, and would swear not to take up 
arms against the Government. 

All but eight or ten men refused to accede to these terms, on 
the ground that having already sworn allegiance to the United 
States and its Government, repeating their oath would be to ad- 
mit that they had been in rebellion, which they would not con- 


cede. 
About half past five o’clock the prisoners of war left their 
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camp, and entered the road, the United States soldiers enclosing 
them by a single file on each side of their line. Suddenly the 
report of fire-arms was heard from the front of the column, which 
was then opposite a small hill, on the left as one approaches the 
city. Itseems that some members of the United States com- 
panies, upon being pressed by the crowd and receiving some 
blows from them, turned, and without orders, discharged their 
pieces. No one was injured, and the offending soldiers were im- 
mediately placed under arrest. Hardly, however, had quiet been 
restored, when repeated volleys of musketry were heard from the 
extreme rear ranks, which were still at the entrance to the grove, 
and the crowd of spectators were seen running wildly from the 
spot. Many, even while escaping, were shot down, and the 
wounded and dying made the late beautiful field look like a bat- 
tle-ground. The total number of citizens killed was twenty- 
eight, including two ladies; the wounded numbered about twenty- 
five. On the part of the Federals, one officer, Capt. C. Blandow- 
ski, and one private were killed and a dozen men were wounded. 
As in the disturbance at the other end of the line, the arsenal 
troops were attacked with stones, and shots were discharged at 
them before they fired. Not until he himself had been seriously 
wounded did Capt. Blandowski give the order to fire on the mob.* 

Gen. Frost’s command was marched to the arsenal, and there 
remained, as prisoners of war, until the following day. They 
were then released, every man, Capt. Emmet McDonald excepted, 
subscribing to the following parole: 


Sr. Louris ARSENAL, May, 11, 1861. 
We, the undersigned, do pledge our words as gentlemen that we will not 
take up arms nor serve in any military capacity against the United States, dur- 
ing the present civil war. This parole shall be returned upon our surrendering 
ourselves, at any time, as prisoners of war. While we make this pledge with the 
full intention of observing it, we hereby protest against the injustice of its ex- 
action. 


The following letter, written by Gen. Frost to Gov. Jackson, and 
dated January 24, 1861, was afterward captured with other Con- 
federate records. It pours a flood of light upon the events which 


_., *In his report of the affair Gen. Lyon says: ‘‘ The sad results are much to be lamented The 
killing of innocent men, women and children is deplorable. There was no intention to fire upon 
peaceable citizens. The regular troops were over in thecamp, beyond the mob, and in range of the 
firing. The troops manifested every forbearance, and at last discharged their guns in simply obey- 
ing the impulse, natural to all, of self-defence. Ifinnocent men, women and children, whose curi- 
osity placed them ina dangerous position, suffered with the guilty, it isno fault of the troops.” 
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transpired previous to the beginning of the war in Missouri. 
Maj. Bell, it will be remembered, was superseded by Capt. Lyon, 
as commandant at the arsenal: 


Sr. Louis, Missouri, January 24, 1861. 
His Excellency, C. F. Jackson, Governor of Missourt, 

DEAR Srr:—I have just returned from the arsenal, where I have had an 
interview with Maj. Bell, the commanding officer of that place. I found the 
Major everything that you or I could desire. He assured me that he considered 
that Missouri had, whenever the time came, a right to claim it as being upon 
her soil. He asserted his determination to defend it against any and all irre- 
sponsible mobs, come from whence they might, but at the same time gave me 
to understand that he would not attempt any defense against the proper State 
authorities. 

He promised me, upon the honor of an officer and a gentleman, that he 
would not suffer any arms to be removed from the place without first giving me 
timely information; and I, in return, promised him that I would use all the 
force at my command to prevent him being annoyed by irresponsible persons. 
I at the same time gave him notice that if affairs assumed so threatening a 
character as to render it unsafe to leave the place in its comparatively unpro- 
tected condition, that I might come down and quarter a proper force there to 
protect it from the assaults of any persons whatsoever, to which he assented. In 
a word, the Major is with us, where he ought to be, for all his worldly wealth 
lies here in St. Louis (and it is very large), and then, again, his sympathies are 
with us. 

I shall, therefore, rest perfectly easy, and use all my influence to stop the 
sensationalists from attracting the particular attention of the Government to this 
particular spot. The telegraphs you received were the sheerest “canards’’ of 
persons who, without discretion, are extremely anxious to show their zeal. I 
shall be thoroughly prepared with the proper force to act as emergency may 
require. The use of force will only be resorted to when nothing else will avail 
to prevent the shipment or removal of arms. 

The Major informed me that he had arms for 40,000 men, with all the appli- 
ances to manufacture munitions of almost every kind. 

This arsenal, if properly looked after, will be everything to our State, and 
I intend to look after it—very quietly, however. I have every confidence in the 
word of honor pledged to me by the Major, and would as soon think of doubting 
the oath of the best man in the community. 

His idea is that it would be disgraceful to him as a military man to surrender 
to a mob, whilst he could do so, without compromising his dignity to the State 
authorities. Of course I did not show him your order, but | informed him that 
you had authorized me to act as I might think proper to protect the public 
property. 

He desired that I would not divulge his peculiar views, which I promised 
not to do except to yourself. I beg, therefore, that. you will say nothing that 
might compromise him eventually with the general Government, for thereby I 
would be placed in an awkward position, whilst he would probably be removed, 
which would be unpleasant to our interests. f 

Grimsley, as you doubtless know, is an unconscionable jackass, and only 
desires to make himself notorious. It was through him that McLaren and 
George made the mistake of telegraphing a falsehood to you. 
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I should be pleased to hear whether you approve of the course I have 
adopted, and if not, Iam ready to take any other that you, as my commander, 
may suggest. 

I am, sir, most truly, 
Your obedient servant, 
D. M. Frost. 

Upon the capture of Camp Jackson, and the consequent dis- 
astrous collision between some of the United States troops and 
the people, the wildest excitement prevailed throughout the 
State. The most sensational reports flew abroad of the brutal 
murder of men, women and children by an infuriated soldiery, of 
their charge with fixed bayonets upon an unoffending crowd of 
citizens, and of their committing the most horrid outrages upon 
these innocent victims. People in various localities rose to 
avenge the reported terrible slaughter, and the whole State was 
in a frenzy of indignation. 


FINAL EFFORTS TOWARD CONCILIATION. 


Two days after the capture of Camp Jackson, Brig.-Gen. 
William S. Harney, commandant of the department, returned to 
St. Louis from Washington, and issued a proclamation, in which 
he called upon the people to resume their accustomed peaceful 
vocations, and assured them that he would only use ‘the military 
force stationed in this district in the last resort to preserve the 
peace.” 

After two more days, Gen. Harney issued a second procla- 
mation in which he characterized the “ Military Bill,” passed by 
the recent Legislature, as ‘“‘an indirect secession ordinance, 
ignoring even the forms resorted to by other States,” and as 
unconstitutional and void. He spoke approvingly of the over- 
throw of Camp Jackson, upon the ground that it had been 
“organized in the interests ofthe secessionists,” the men openly 
wearing the dress and badge of the Southern Confederacy; and 
that arms had been received into the camp which had been 
unlawfully taken from the United States arsénal at Baton Rouge, 
and shipped up the river in boxes marked ‘“miarble.”’ He 
declared that ‘no government in the world would be entitled to 
respect, that would tolerate for a moment, such openly treasonable 
preparations;” but added that it was but simple justice to suppose 
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that there were many loyal men in the camp who were in no way 
responsible for its treasonable character. He disclaimed ail 
intention of interfering with the prerogatives of the State, but 
expressed in plain terms that the “supreme law of the land 
must be obeyed, and that no subterfuges, whether in the form 
of legislative acts or otherwise,” could be permitted to har- 
ass the law abiding people of Missouri. He promised that his 
authority should be used to protect their persons and property, 
and that he would suppress all unlawful combinations of men, 
formed under any pretext whatsoever. 

Gen. Harney’s policy was to preserve peace as long as it 
could be done, and the authority of the national Government 
preserved. Accordingly he held a conference at St. Louis, May 
21, 1861, with Gen. Sterling Price, whom Goy. Jackson had placed 
at the head of the Missouri State Guard, which resulted in an 
amicable agreement, signed by both generals, which undertook 
to calm the popular excitement and prevent further bloodshed. 

The authorities at Washington disapproved of the Harney- 
Price compact, and they had already given orders that Capt. 
Lyon should succeed the former general in command of the de- 
partment. Before, however, the order for his displacement 
reached him, Gen. Harney, in consequence of his agreement 
with Gen. Price, removed the Federal troops from the suburbs 
of St. Louis, Col. Sigel’s regiment remaining at the arsenal. 
Gov. Jackson and Gen. Price, on their part, disbanded the State 
troops at Jefferson City and St. Joseph, and ordered them home, 
there to drill and receive military instruction. 

Another conference was held in St. Louis between Gen. Lyon, 
Col. Frank P. Blair, Jr., and Maj. F. A. Conant, on the one side, 
and Gov. C. F. Jackson, Gen. Sterling Price and Col. Thomas 
L. Snead, on the other. The interview lasted six hours, but re- 
sulted in nothing except to make the terrible truth evident that 
their differences could not be peaceably adjusted. 

This final effort at conciliation having failed, Gov. Jackson 
and his associates left for Jefferson City the same night, burning 
railroad bridges and cutting the telegraph wires behind them. 


PROCLAMATION BY GOV. JACKSON. 
On the next day (June 12) Gov. Jackson issued a procla- 
7 
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mation, calling into active service 50,000 State Militia “for 
the purpose of repelling invasion, and for the protection of 
the lives, liberty and property of the citizens of this State.” He 
instructed the people that their first allegiance was due to their 
own. State; that they were “under no obligation, whatever, to obey 
the unconstitutional edicts of the military despotism which had 
enthroned itself at Washington, nor submit to the infamous and 
degrading sway of its wicked minions in this State.” He de- 
clared that no brave and true-hearted Missourian would obey the 
one or submit to the other; and he called upon them to rise and 
‘“‘drive out ignominiously the invaders who have dared to dese- 
crate the soil which your labors have made fruitful, and which is 
consecrated by your homes.” This proclamation was the signal 
for civil war in Missouri, and immediately upon its publication 
active military movements within the State began. 


THE LEGISLATURE AGAIN. 


The ‘Missouri State Guard” bill was before the Legislature, 
and was meeting with much opposition, when the news of the 
attack on Camp Jackson so affected the minds of the legislators 
that they passed the act in less than fifteen minutes. 

About 11 o’clock the same night the whole city of Jefferson 
was aroused by the pealing of bells and the shouts of men sum- 
moning the Legislature to the Capitol. There they went into 
secret session until past 3 o’clock in the morning. The cause of 
this sudden panic was the reception of a telegram, afterward 
asserted to be bogus, to the effect that 2,000 Federal troops 
would leave St. Louis that night for the express purpose of cap- 
turing the Governor, State officers and members of the Legis- 
lature, then convened at Jefferson City. To prevent this antici- 
pated raid the railroad bridge across the Osage River was burned, 
and the next day 12,000 kegs of powder were sent off in wagons to 
secret places of safety, while the money in the State Treasury was 
moved out of town to keep it out of the hands of the expected 
marauders. When the truth became known, comparative quiet 
was restored. 

Tn accordance with the power conferred upon Gov. Jackson 
by an act of the Legislature before mentioned, he ‘appointed 
Sterling Price major-general of the Missouri State Guard. 
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On the day before the final adjournment, Mr. George G. 
Vest, now a resident of Kansas City and a United States senator, 
made the following report to the House of Representatives from 
the Committee on Federal Relations. 


WHEREAS, We have learned with astonishment and indignation that troops 
in the service of the Federal Government have surrounded and taken prisoners 
of war the encampment of State militia lately assembled near the city of St. 
Louis, in pursuance of law and by command of the Governor, for the purpose 
alone of military instruction; AND WHEREAS, The United States troops aforesaid, 
assisted by a mob armed under Federal authority, have also murdered with un- 
paralleled atrocity, defenseless men, women and children, citizens of Missouri, 
lawfully and peacefully assembled. Now, therefore, 

Resolved by the House of Representatives, the Senate concurring therein, That 
we, the representatives of the people of Missouri, in general assembly convened, 
do hereby protest to the civilized world, and especially our sister States, against 
this illegal, unchristian and inhuman violation of our rights by the capture of 
our militia, assembled under the constitution of the United States, and the 
constitution of the State, and the murder of our defenseless people; 

Resolved, Second, That whilst Missouri has heen loyal to the Government, 
struggling for its reconstruction, and is now sincerely desirous of an honorable 
adjustment of existing difficulties, she has received as reward for her fidelity from 
persons assuming to act under Federal authority, unparalleled insult and wrong. 
An armed despotism, under infuriated partisan leaders, has been inaugurated in 
our midst, controJled by no law but passion, and actuated by the deepest hate 
against the people of Missouri and their institutions. Our railroads are now 
under military occupation. The steamboat ‘“‘C. E. Hilman”’ engaged in trans- 
porting goods from the city of St. Louis to the city of Nashville, has been seized 
by Government troops within the jurisdiction of this State,and the cargo taken 
out. The capitol of the Stateis openly threatened with capture, and our session 
is now being held in the midst of armed citizeus hastily assembled for defense. 

Resolved, Third, That it is the unquestioned, constitutional right of the 
State to arm, equip and organize her militia for defense against aggression from 
any quarter; and the attempt by Capt. Lyon, acting, as he says, under author- 
ity from Washington, to use the exercise of this right as an excuse for his con- 
duct, evinces but too clearly a disposition upon the part of the authorities at 
Washington to disregard and trample upon the sacred rights of the people of 
Missouri. 

Resolwed, Fourth, That the charge of Capt. Lyon in his letter to Gen. Frost, 
that the proceedings of the State authorities or of this general assembly, at any 
time, furnished a pretext for the course pursued by him, is entirely gratuitous 
and false. 

Resolwed, Fifth, That the Governor of the State be hereby directed to make 
demand of the President of the United States, whether these outrages have 
been authorized by the Government, and for the immediate return of the arms, 
camp equipage and other property belonging to this State, lately taken from 
our military near St. Louis, and for the unconditional release of our State 
troops. 

Resolved, Sixth, That the Governor be requested to take instant action by 
calling forth the militia of the State for the purpose of defense; and that the 
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people of Missouri should rally as one man to perish, if necessary, in defending 
their constitutional rights. 

Resolved, That the governor be requested to furnish a copy of the foregoing 
preamble and resolutions to the President of the United States, and to the 
Governor of each of the States. 


That these resolutions were passed in the House without a 
single dissenting vote is an evidence of the extraordinary excite- 
ment which prevailed, not only among the people, but also in the 
Legislature. 

Immediately upon the adjournment of that body, Gov. Jack- 
son and the larger part of the State officers abandoned the capi- 
tol, believing that delay would probably result in their falling 
into the hands of the United States militia and becoming prison- 
ers of war. In September Goy. Jackson issued a proclamation, 
calling the General Assembly to meet in extra session at Neosho, 
Newton County, on the 21st day of October. At the time this 
official act was performed the Governor was a fugitive from the 
State capitol, and the State Convention, on the 31st of July, had 
declared his seat vacant, together with those of the members of 
the Legislature; and on the same day had invested Hamilton 
R. Gamble with the authority and obligations of Governor of 
Missouri. 

Gov. Jackson’s proclamation declared that the United States 
authorities had ‘‘— in violation of the constitution of the 
United States, waged a ruthless war upon the people of the State 
of Missouri, murdering our citizens, destroying our property, 
and, as far as in their power lay, desolating our land. I have in 
vain endeavored to secure your constitutional rights by peaceable 
means, and have only resorted to war when it became necessary 
to repel the most cruel and long-continued aggressions. War 
now exists between the State of Missouri and the Federal Goy- 
ernment, and a state of war is incompatible with the continuance 
of our union with that Government. Therefore, for the purpose 
of giving to the representatives of the people of Missouri an op- 
portunity of determining whether it be proper now to dissolve 
the constitutional bonds which binds us to the Government of 
the United States, when all other bonds between us are broken, 
I, Claiborne F. Jackson,”’ ete. 

In response to this proclamation, thirty-nine members of the 
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House and ten members of the Senate assembled at Neosho in 
October. The proceedings of the Senate, afterward captured, 
show that during the first few days nothing was done but bring 
in absent members. In order to consitute a quorum there must 
have been present sixty-seven members of the House and seven- 
teen members of the Senate. As it was impossible to muster that 
number, Gov. Jackson’s message was read to those who were 
present. He recommended the passage of an ordinance of seces- 
sion, and also the passage of a law authorizing the election of 
senators and representatives to the Confederate Congress. 

An act, declaring the union between Missouri and the United 
States dissolved, passed both houses of this fragmentary Legis- 
lature, and as far as that body was concerned the connection be- 
tween the State and the general Government was broken. This 
Senate met again at Cassville, Barry County, October 31, 1861, 
and November 7, adjourning to meet at New Madrid on the first 
Monday in March, 1862; but that meeting was neverheld. Gov. 
Jackson’s death occurred December 6, 1862, at a farmhouse on 
the Arkansas River opposite Little Rock. 


THE STATE CONVENTION—-FURTHER TRANSACTIONS. 


On the 31st of July, 1861, this body elected Hamilton R. 
Gamble, Willard P. Hall and Mordecai Oliver, respectively Gov- 
ernor, Lieutenant-Governor and Secretary of State, to succeed 
Claiborne F. Jackson, Thomas ©. Reynolds and Benjamin F. 
Massey, whose seats had been declared vacant. 

At another session held in St. Louis, and beginning October 
10, 1861, the board of public works and the offices of State 
superintendent of public schools and county school commis- 
sioners were abolished, the salaries of all civil officers were re- 
duced 20 per cent, and test oaths of loyalty for civil officers and 
citizens were authoritatively promulgated. 

On June 2, 1862, the convention assembled at Jefferson City, 
declared vacant the seats of Sterling Price, late presidentof the con- 
vention, and of others who had joined the secessionists; laid upon 
the table an ordinance offered by Mr. Breckinridge providing for 
the gradual emancipation of the slaves in the State; passed an 
ordinance continuing the provisional government until August, 
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1864, at which time, according to arrangements already made, 
their successors would be elected and qualified, and provided that 
no person should vote at any election thereafter held in the State, 
under its constitution and laws, who should not previously take 
the following oath: 


{, —-——- do solemnly swear (or affirm asthe case may be) that I will sup- 
port, protect and defend the constitution of the United States, and the consti- 
tution of the State of Missouri, against all enemies or opposers, whether domes- 
tic or foreign; that I will bear true faith, loyalty and allegiance to the United 
States, and will not, directly or indirectly, give aid or comfort, or countenance 
to the enemies or opposers thereof, or of the provisional government of the State 
of Missouri, any ordinance, law or resolution of any State convention or Legis- 
lature, or of any order or organization, secret or otherwise, to the contrary not- 
withstanding; and that I do this with a full and honest determination, pledge 
and purpose, faithfully to keep and perform the same, without any mental res- 
ervation or evasion whatever. And I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I have 
not since the 17th day of December, A.D. 1861, wilfully taken up arms, or levied 
war against the United States, or against the provisional government of the 
State of Missouri, so help me God. 


A similar oath was prescribed for all civil officers, and for 
jurymen and attorneys. 

On June 15, 1863, pursuant to a proclamation from Gov. 
Gamble, the convention met to devise measures for the gradual 
emancipation of the slaves. Without especially noting the action 
of the convention on the various propositions submitted, or the 
several amendments to these propositions, it is enough to say 
that on July 1, the fifteenth day of the session, the ordinance as 
amended was passed. It is as follows: 


Beit ordained by the people of the State of Missourt in convention assembled: 


Section 1. The first and second clauses of the twenty-sixth section of the 
third article of the constitution are hereby abrogated. 

Src. 2. That slavery and involuntary servitude, except for the punishment 
of crime, shall cease to exist in Missouri on the 4th day of July, 1870, and all slaves 
within the State at that day are hereby declared to be free; Provided, however, 
That all persons emancipated by this ordinance shall remain under the control, and 
be subject to the authority of their late owners or their legal representatives, as 
servants, during the following period, to-wit: Those over forty years for and dur- 
ing their lives; those under twelve years of age until they arrive at the age of 
twenty-three years, and those of all other ages until the 4th of July, 1870. The 
persons or their legal representatives, who, up to the moment of the emanci- 
pation were the owners of the slaves thus freed, shall, during the period for 
which the services of such freed men are reserved to them, have the same au- 
thority and control over the said freed men for the purpose of receiving the pos. 
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session and service of the same, that are now held absolutely by the master in 
respect to his slave. Prowided, however, That after the said 4th day of July, 1870, 
no person so held to service shall be sold to a non-resident of, or removed from the 
State of Missouri, by authority of his late owner or his legal representatives. 

Src. 3. That all slaves hereafter brought into this State, and not now be- 
longing to citizens of this State, shall thereupon be free. 

Src. 4. All slaves removed by consent of their owners to any seceded 
State, after the passage by such State of an act or ordinance of secession, and 
hereafter brought into this State by their owners, shall thereupon be free. 

Sec. 5. The General Assembly shall have no power to pass laws to emanci- 
pate slaves without the consent of their owners. 

Src. 6. After the passage of this ordinance no slaves in this State shall be 
subject to State, county or municipal taxes. 

Wednesday, July 1, 1863, the convention, after having held various sessions, 
since its first meeting, February 28, 1861, adjourned sine die. 


EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION AND THE XIIITH AMENDMENT. 


In connection with the emancipation measures of the State of 
Missouri, it may not be amiss to give a brief recital of the various 
means by which slavery in the United States was finally ob- 
literated. 

President Lincoln’s policy was for some time criticised as 
timid and slow. His more hardy and aggressive advisers de- 
manded that the negroes be either emancipated or declared con- 
traband of war at once, as the Southern armies could never be 
beaten while 4,000,000 of blacks, without cost or remuneration, 
were at home tilling the soil for the support of the whites in the 
field. After waiting long enough to see that the South did not 
want peace upon any terms save a permanent withdrawal from 
the Union, and recognition by the North as an independent, 
sovereign power, he issued a provisional proclamation of emanci- 
pation on September 22, 1862. On the 1st of January, 1863, the 
President issued one of the most important documents of modern 
times—the emancipation proclamation. This could have been de- 
fended throughout the world as an act of progressive and civilized 
humanity, but it was in reality a war measure, it having become 
necessary to strike an effective blow against the labor system at 
the South, and as such was fully sanctioned by the laws and 
usages of nations. This proclamation is here given in full: 

Wuereas, On the 22d day of September, 1862, a proclamation was issued 


by the President of the United States, containing among other things the fol- 
lowing, to wit: 
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“That on the Ist day of January, 1863, all persons held as slaves within any 
State, or designated part of a State, the people whereof shall then be in rebell- 
ion against the United States, shall be then, thenceforward and forever free, 
and the Executive Government of the United States, including the military and 
naval authority thereof, will recognize and maintain the freedom of such per- 
sons, and will do no act or acts to repress such persons, or any of them, in any 
efforts they make make for their actual freedom. 

‘‘That the Executive will, on the 1st day of January, aforesaid, by proclama- 
tion, designate the States and parts of States, if any, in which the people 
thereof, respectively, shall then be in rebellion against the United States, and 
the fact that any State, or the people thereof, shall on that day be in good faith 
represented in the Congress of the United States by members chosen thereto, at 
elections wherein a majority of the qualified voters of such State shall have par™ 
ticipated, shall, in the absence of strong countervailing testimony, be deemed 
conclusive evidence that such State and the people thereof are not then in 
rebellion against the United States.” 

Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States, by vir- 
tue of the power in me vested as commander in chief of the army and navy of 
the United States, in time of actual armed rebellion against the authority and 
Government of the United States, and asa fit and necessary war measure for 
suppressing said rebellion, do, on this 1st day of January, 1863, and, in accordance 
with my purpose so to do, publicly proclaim for the full period of 100 days from 
the day first above mentioned, order and designate, as the States and parts of 
States wherein the people thereof, respectively, are this day in rebellion against 
the United States, the following, to wit: 

Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana (except the parishes of St. Bernard, Plaque- 
mine, Jefferson, St. John, St. Charles, St. James, Ascension, Assumption, Terre 
Bonne, Lafourche, St. Mary, St. Martin and Orleans, including the city of New 
Orleans), Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, North Caro- 
lina and Virginia (except the forty-eight counties designated as West Virginia, 
and also the counties of Berkley, Accormac, Northampton, Elizabeth City, 
York, Princess Ann and Norfolk, including the cities of Norfolk and Ports- 
mouth), and which excepted parts are, for the present, left precisely as if this 
proclamation were not issued. 


And by virtue of the power and for the purpose aforesaid I do order and 
declare that all persons held as slaves within said designated States and parts 
of States are and henceforward shall be free ; and that the Executive Govern- 
ment of the United States, including the military and naval authorities thereof, 
will recognize and maintain the freedom of such persons. 


And I hereby enjoin upon the people so declared to be free, to abstain from 
all violence, unless in necessary self-defense, and I recommend to them that in 
all cases, when allowed, they labor faithfully for reasonable wages. 


And I further declare and make known, that such persons of suitable con- 
dition will be received into the armed service of the United States to garrison 
forts, positions, stations and other places, and to man vessels of all sorts in said 
service. 


And upon this act, sincerely believed to be an act of justice, warranted by 


the constitution, upon military necessity, I invoke the considerate judgment of 
mankind and the gracious favor of Almighty God. 
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In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my name, and caused the seal of 
the United States to be affixed. 
Done at the City of Washington, this first day of January, 
[u. s.] in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty- 
three, and of the Independence of the United States the eighty- 
seventh. ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
By the President: 
Wiwiram H. Sewarp, 
Secretary of State. 


As the State of Missouri was loyal to the Union, and was at 
the time of the proclamation represented in Congress by her 
chosen representatives, the provisions of that document had no 
effect upon slavery within her borders. As has been seen, the 
people of the State, through their legislators and their State 
convention ordinances had adopted emancipation, but that action 
was superseded by the Thirteenth Amendment to the constitu- 
tion of the United States, which was ratified by thirty-three 
States, including Missouri, ratified conditionally by Alabama and 
Mississippi, and rejected only by Delaware and Kentucky. As 
the permission of three-fourths of the States was all that was 
necessary for the adoption of the amendment, it was declared in 
force by President Johnson in 1865, although Lincoln himself 
lived to see it proposed. It is as follows: 


ARTICLE XIII. 


Srection 1. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a punish- 
ment for crime, whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, shall exist 
within the United States, or any place subject to their jurisdiction. 

Src. 2. Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appropriate 


legislation. 

Thus, after an existence of more than two hundred and forty 
years, the institution of African slavery in the United States was 
swept away. Although it was the purpose of the general Gov- 
ernment to discriminate carefully between Union and non-Union 
slave holders, and to sufficiently indemnify the former class 
against all losses occasioned by the freeing of their slaves, yet in 
many cases loyal men were ruined financially in this great over- 
throw of Southern institutions, and all classes suffered together. 


CAMPAIGN OF 1861.—BOONVILLE. 


Jackson and Price had collected, at Boonville, a military 
force of from 3,000 to 4,000 men. This force was poorly 
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armed, possessed of but a single piece of artillery, undisciplined, 
and deficient in organization and competent officers, yet they 
were eager to meet the troops, which under command of Lyon 
and Blair were coming up the river to attack them. On the eve 
of battle, Price was taken seriously ill, and was obliged to go 
home; therefore the Confederates marched under command of 
Col. John S. Marmaduke, to meet the advancing column of Lyon’s 
forces. The latter had disembarked at Rocheport, and were ad- 
vancing with six pieces of artillery in the direction of Boonville, 
when they encountered the State troops about midway between 
the two places. Capt. Totten, of the Unionists, opened the en- 
gagement by throwing a few nine-pounder explosives into the 
State ranks, while the infantry of the former filed obliquely, right 
and left, and commenced a terrific volley of musketry, which was 
at first vigorously returned. Col. Marmaduke was stationed 
in a lane, leading toward the river from the road by which the 
United States troops were advancing, and in a brick house 
on the northeast corner of the two roads. A couple of shells were 
thrown into the house, dispersing the State troops in great con- 
fusion. This, together with the well-directed fire of the infantry 
from the right and left, soon forced Col. Marmaduke’s men to 
fall back, but they again formed in line of battle, and advanced 
afew feet to meet the Union forces. The cannon were now 
brought into requisition, and the State troops opened a galling 
musketry fire from a grove on the left of Lyon’s center, and from 
a shed still further to the left. 

The skirmish now became a battle. Lyon’s force was 2,000 
in all, but not more than 500 were at any onetime engaged. There 
were 1,500 of the State troops, but neither were they all continu- 
ally in the conflict. Lyon brought his artillery to bear with 
deadiy effect, and a forward movement on the right decided the 
engagement, the State forces retreating in great disorder. Such 
was the confusion of this retreat that this battle is often jocularly 
styled ‘the Boonville Races. ” 

The Federal forces took possession of “Camp Vest” and the 
city of Boonville. At the former there were found twenty or 
thirty tents, fifty guns, a large number of shoes and other cloth- 


ing, a quantity of blankets and ammunition and two secession 
flags. 
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CARTHAGE. 

The lead mines in the southwest part of the State became 
an object of great importance to the Confederate Government, 
which, hoping to secure them, dispatched large bodies of 
troops from Arkansas and Texas. On July 5, a scouting party, 
sent out by Col. Franz Sigel, encountered, about two miles from 
Carthage, a picket guard of the State troops, who were taken 
prisoners. As soon as possible Col. Sigel prepared to advance, 
expecting to find the State troops some distance west of the town. 
About half-past 9 o’clock the armies met in an open prairie, 
seven miles beyond Carthage. The State forces numbered per- 
haps 5,000 men, mostly cavalry, but had a battery of five cannon. 
Col. Sigel’s command comprised his own regiment of two bat- 
talions, and Col. Salomon’s detached regiment, with several 
pieces of artillery, under command of Maj. Backoff. Col. Sigel’s 
and Col. Salomon’s men numbered together 1,100. Gens. Par- 
sons and Rains were in command of the State troops. Maj. 
Backoff, by direction of Col. Sigel, opened fire, and in less than 
two hours the battery of the opposing forces was silenced. The 
superior arms of the Federals enabled them to maintain a situa- 
tion of comparatively little danger. The State ranks were twice 
broken, but rallied, and held their position until their guns gave 
out, when their column was again broken. 

At this time a large body of the Confederate cavalry was 
sent back to cut off Sigel’s transportation train. Seeing this 
movement, he ordered a retreat, and sent word for the wagons to 
advance as quickly as possible. By keeping up an incessant fire 
with the infantry, and using the artillery whenever practicable, 
Sigel managed to retard the advance of the cavalry, and to fall 
back in good order, some three and a half miles, to the baggage 
train. The wagons were then placed in the center of the column 
in such a manner that there were artillery and infantry forces 
both in front and rear. At this the State forces retreated, and 
attempted to surround the entire column, taking a position upon 
some bluffs overlooking a creek. There was but one road across 
this stream, and, to change his position without further retreat, 
it was necessary for Sigel to cross the hill where the State cav- 


alry were mainly stationed. 
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Maj. Backoff ordered two of the artillery pieces in front to 
oblique to the left, and two to the right, and at the same time a 
corresponding movement was made from Sigel’s battalion. This 
maneuver led the State troops into the belief that the Federals 
were seeking to outflank their cavalry. Accordingly the forces 
on the bluffs closed up to the right and left, when, on reaching 
a point 300 yards from them, Backoff’s artillery was ordered to 
transverse oblique, and immediately opened a terrible cross-fire 
with cannister. At the same time the Federal infantry charged 
at double quick, and in ten minutes the State troops were dis- 
persed in every direction. 

This engagement, with the maneuvering, occupied about two 
hours. The State cavalry were poorly armed and mounted, and 
having no cannon on the bluffs could make but little resistance to 
the attacks of Col. Sigel. Forty-five men and eighty horses were 
taken by the Federals, also a quantity of double-barreled shot- 
guns and some revolvers and bowie-knives. The loss of the 
State troops was estimated at 250 or 300 men. However these 
forces still prevented Sigel’s advance over the creek, and that 
officer was compelled to retreat in the direction of Carthage, the 
State troops following and surrounding the column on three 
sides, although kept at a distance by the infantry fire. 

Sigel’s command reached Carthage at half past six o’clock, and 
at once attempted to enter the woods about a mile distant. This 
movement the State cavalry resisted, knowing that they could 
do nothing in the timber. An effort to rally the cavalry to a 
charge was made, which brought the whole of Sigel’s infantry 
into action. After some hard fighting that officer got his mer _ 
into the woods and forced the State troops to relinquish the pur- 
suit. The latter returned to Carthage intending to renew the 
battle in the morning. In this last engagement the State 
troops lost ten killed and sixty-four wounded. The dispatchers 
of Col. Sigel placed his loss during the whole day at thirteen 
killed and thirty-one wounded. 

Notwithstanding the terrible fatigue of the day—his men 
having been in action nearly twelve hours—Sigel continued 
his retreat. A forced march was made to Sarcoxie, in the south- 
east corner of the county (Jasper), a distance of twelve or four- 
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teen miles. There the Federal troops went into camp at 3 o'clock 
in the morning. On the following afternoon the retreat was con- 
tinued to Mount Vernon, Lawrence County, where, for a time, 
Sigel established his headquarters. 


THE WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 


On July 3, 1861, the Western Department was created, com- 
prising Illinois and the States and Territories west of the Missis- 
sippi and east of the Rocky Mountains, including New Mexico. 
The headquarters of this department were at St. Louis, where, 
previous to its establishment, Gen. Harney, and, afterward, Gen. 
Lyon, were incommand. Gen. John C. Fremont, who was a son- 
in-law of Senator Benton, and had been a candidate for the pres- 
idency in 1856, was appointed to the command of the new depart- 
ment, and assumed the duties of his office on the 26th of July. 

The authorities at Washington, perplexed by the disastrous 
defeat at Bull Run, were so absorbed with the defenses of the 
National Capital, and with military operations at the East, as to 
be unable to give necessary aid to the Western Department. 
Fremont finally obtained $100,000 from the National sub-treas- 
urer at St. Louis, with which he proceeded to secure the re-enlist- 
ment of many of the three months’ men, whose terms had expired, 
and to fortify the city against any probable attack. Harassed by 
a lack of resources, Fremont was soon placed in a dilemma, oc- 
casioned by the exigencies of the campaign in Missouri. The 
Confederate general, Pillow, was reported io be advancing 
with a large number of troops against Cairo and Bird’s Point, 
while Gen. Hardee was pushing into the interior of Missouri to 
annoy Gen. Lyon’s flank and rear. In addition to all this, Lieut.- 
Gov. Reynolds, Gov. Jackson being temporarily absent, elated 
with the Confederate victory at Bull Kun, issued a prociamation 
to the people of Missouri, in which he alluded tv the State con- 
vention as merely a tool in the hands of their enemies, assured 
them that peace and security could only be obtained through 
union with the South, and called upon them to rally as one man 
to the standard of the State, and aid Gen. Pillow in expelling the 
invader from their borders. 

In view of this variety of changes, Gen. Fremont decided to 
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secure Bird’s Point against the attack of Gen. Pillow, but upon 
sending an expedition to that place, found that the menace against 
it was merely intended as a diversion. 

Meanwhile, after the battle of Boonville, Gen. Lyon, with a 
force of nearly 3,000 men, four pieces of artillery and a long bag- 
gage train, left that place, and followed in pursuit of the State 
troops, who were reported to have fled to Syracuse and beyond. 
At Grand River, a branch of the Osage, in Henry County, he 
was reinforced by 3,000 Kansas troops under command of Maj. 
8. D. Sturgis. When within eighty miles of Springfield, Lyon 
heard of Sigel’s battle at Carthage and determined to change his 
course and march to his relief. Notwithstanding the intensely 
hot weather, and the fatigue of his infantry, early on the morn- 
ing of July 10 Lyon’s army moved from their encampment and 
forced their way among the hills, gorges and forests that lay in 
their path. After they had proceeded fifty miles, a messenger 
from Sigel brought definite information of the desperate en- 
counter at Carthage, and that Sigel’s little army was now at 
Springfield. ‘Therefore Lyon, marching more leisurely, accom- 
plished the remaining thirty miles of the journey in two days. 

Encamped near Springfield, he now prepared to meet the 
enemy who were his superior in numbers and constantly increas- 
ing. It was now that he repeatedly called upon Gen. Fremont 
for those reinforcements which the latter failed to supply. 

Near the close of July, Gen. Lyon was informed of the con- 
centration of the Confederate forces at Cassville, and of their de- 
sign of attacking his camp. Therefore, althéugh their numbers 
were much greater than those of his army, he determined to an- 
ticipate their attack by an advance of his own troops. Late on 
the afternoon of August 1, his entire army, consisting of 5,500 
foot, 400 horse and 18 guns, moved toward Cassville and _ biy- 
ouacked that night on Cave Creek, ten miles south of Springfield. 
The next morning they marched to Dug Springs, in Stone 
County, nineteen miles southwest of Springfield. Here they en- 
countered and defeated a body of Confederates under Gen. Rains. 


WILSON’S CREEK. 


On August 6, Gen. Lyon returned with his army to Spring- 
field. The entire Confederate force was now concentrated near 
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Crane Creek, in the northern part of Stone County. Believing 
that Lyon’s army was much larger than their own, a disagree- 
ment arose between Price and McCulloch as to the expediency 
of an advance toward Springfield, the former counseling a for- 
ward, and the latter a retrograde movement. Finally an order 
was received from Maj.-Gen. Polk, ordering an advance upon 
Lyon. A council was at once held, in which McCulloch expressed 
his willingness to march upon Springfield, provided he were 
granted the chief command. Price, to whom that distinction, 
perhaps, rightfully belonged, consented to the terms of McCul- 
loch, hoping that Lyon might be defeated, and driven from the 
State. A little after midnight on Sunday, August 4, they took 
up the line of march, and reached Wilson’s Creek, ten miles 
southwest of Springfield, on the 9th. Here they encamped, 
determining at 9 o’clock that night to march in four separate 
columns against Springfield, surround the place, and begin a 
simultaneous attack at daybreak. A threatened storm caused 
Gen. McCulloch to countermand his order, and morning found 
his entire army, consisting of 5,300 infantry, fifteen guns, and 
6,000 cavalry, besides a large number of unarmed horsemen, 
encamped upon the field. But the night was neither too dark 
nor stormy for Gen. Lyon. At 5 o'clock P. M. of August 9, 
he marched in two columns from Springfield, making a detour 
to the right, and notwithstanding the darkness and storm at 
1 o’clock found himself within sight of the Confederate guard 
fires. Here he called a halt, and his soldiers lay on their arms 
until dawn, when they formed in battle line and advanced. 
Lyon’s effective force was 5,200 men, including infantry and 
cavalry, and three batteries of sixteen guns. The two columns 
of the Federal army were commanded by Lyon and Sigel, and 
their early attack was a complete surprise to the Confederates, 
McCulloch, trusting for security to the darkness and storm, 
having withdrawn his advanced pickets. 

The Federal forces in.command of Lyon formed a line of 
battle at daybreak, closely followed by Totten’s battery, supported 
by a strong reserve, and with skirmishers thrown out in front. 
After driving in the enemy’s outposts, a ravine was crossed and 
a high ridge gained, when a large force of the Confederate skir- 
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mishers came in view. Very severe fighting ensued, and it be- 
came evident that Lyon’s column would soon reach the strong- 
hold, where the main battle would take place. A few shells 
cleared the front, and the First Missouri and First Kansas moved 
forward, supported by the First Iowa and Totten’s battery. The 
Second Kansas, Capt. Steele’s battalion and Lieut. Dubois’ bat- 
tery, were held in reserve, so as to bear upon a powerful bat- 
tery of the enemy, which was stationed in front, on the opposite 
side of Wilson’s Creek. The Confederates now rallied in large 
force near the foot of the slope, opposite Lyon’s left wing, and 
along the slope in his front and to hisright. During this time, 
Capt. Plummer, with four companies of infantry, had moved 
down a ridge a few hundred yards to Lyon’s left, and found at its 
terminus a large body of the enemy’s infantry, which arrested 
further progress in that direction. Directly artillery firing was 
begun at the point, about two miles distant, where it was expected 
that Sigel’s column would encounter the enemy. 

Lyon’s whole line now moved with great impetuosity toward 
the Confederate position; and the roar of musketry increased and 
became continuous. Totten’s battery came into action, as the 
nature of the ground would permit, and made great havoc in the 
opposing ranks. After half an hour’s fierce fighting the Con- 
federates retired in great confusion, leaving Gen. Lyon in pos- 
session of the field. Meanwhile, Capt. Plummer had been com- 
pelled to fall back, but Lieut. Dubois’ battery, supported by Capt, 
Steele’s battalion, opened upon the enemy in that direction, and 
soon drove them from the cornfield, where they had intrenched 
themselves. There was now a momentary cessation of firing 
along the whole line, except on the right, where the First Mis- 
souri was still engaged against superior numbers. The Second 
Kansas was ordered to the support of this regiment, which must 
otherwise have been destroyed while unflinchingly holding its 
position. During this time Capt. Steele’s battalion, which had 
been detailed to the support of Dubois’ battery, was brought for- 
ward to the support of Totten’s, and soon the Confederate force 
reappeared along Lyon’s entire front, marching toward each flank. 
The battle again began with great fury, and became general along 
the whole line. The ranks of the opposing sides were sometimes 
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within thirty or forty yards of each other, when charges upon 
Totten’s battery were made. For move that an hour the conflict 
was carried on with great slaughter on both sides, and so equally 
balanced were the opposing forces that neither were gaining any 
decisive advantage. 

Early in this desperate engagement, Gen. Lyon’s horse was 
killed, and he himself received a wound in the leg and one in the 
head. He then mounted another horse, and, swinging his hat, 
called upon the nearest troops to follow him. The Second Kan- 
sas gallantly responded, but their commander, Col. Mitchell, soon 
fell severely wounded, and, at about the same time, Gen. Lyon 
received a mortal wound in or near the heart. Maj. Sturgis 
then succeeded to the command. The Confederates had been 
driven back, and for twenty minutes there was a lull in the 
battle, during which Sturgis summoned his officers for a consul- 
tation. Lyon’s column had been dreadfully shattered, and the 
leader killed. For nearly thirty hours the men had been with- 
out water, and a supply could not be had short of Springfield, 
which was ten or twelve miles away. Their ammunition was 
nearly gone, and should they, by slackening fire, reveal this fact 
to the enemy, annihilation seemed inevitable. 

Sigel, meanwhile, had not been heard from; but the consul- 
tation of officers was soon brought to a close by the advance 
of a heavy column from the direction whence Sigel’s guns had 
been at first heard. These troops carried a banner resembling 
the American flag, and their dress resembled that of Sigel’s 
brigade. Hoping to effect a junction with that officer, Sturgis 
formed his line for an advance. Suddenly from a hill in Stur- 
gis front a battery began to pour into his line shrapnel and 
cannister, and at this moment the on-coming Confederate forces, 
for such they were, displayed their true colors, and the fiercest 
engagement of the day immediately commenced along the en- 
tire Union lines. Totten’s battery, in the center, supported by 
the Iowa and regular troops, was the main object of attack. 
The Confederates were often within twenty feet of the battery, 
and the smoke of the opposing lines was so intermingled as 
to appear made by the same guns. Notwithstanding the com- 
plete rout of the Confederate front, they continued to hold the 
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field. Finally, therefore, the Federal forces were ordered to 
retreat. They moved slowly to the open prairie, about two miles 
from the battlefield, and thence to Springfield, which they 
reached at 5 o’clock that afternoon. Their total loss was 223 
killed, 721 wounded, and 292 missing. 

Sigel’s column, in the meantime, had marched within a mile 
of McCulloch’s camp at daybreak, and planted four pieces of 
artillery on the left, the infantry advancing toward the point 
where the Fayetteville road crosses Wilson’s Creek, and the two 
cavalry companies guarding his right and left. His artillery fire 
was so destructive that the enemy were soon driven from their 
tents, and retired toward the northeast part of the valley. The 
Third and Fifth Missouri Infantry (Union) had passed the creek, 
and formed almost in the center of the camp. As the enemy 
were now rallying in front, Sigel ordered the artillery to be 
brought forward and formed in battery ‘across the valley, with the 
Third and Fifth to the left, and the cavalry tothe right. At 
the end of half an hour the enemy retreated into the woods and 
up the adjoining hills. By the firing in the direction of Gen. 
Lyon’s column, it now became evident that he had engaged the 
enemy along the whole line; therefore, to give him the greatest 
possible assistance, Sigel left his position in the camp and ad- 
vanced to attack the enemy’s line of battle in the rear. In pur- 
suance of this design, Sigel’s column struck the Fayetteville road, 
and, following it to Sharpe’s farm, planted his artillery on the 
plateau, and the two infantry regiments on the right and left, 
across the road, while the cavalry was stationed on its flanks. 
The firing in the direction of Lyon’s column had then almost 
entirely ceased. Supposing that Lyon had repulsed the Confed- 
erates, and that his forces were coming up the road, the com- 
manders of the Third and Fifth Regiments gave orders not to 
fire upon troops advancing from that direction. Very unexpect- 
edly, two Confederate batteries opened fire upon them, one in 
front on the Fayetteville road, and the other from the hill, where 
it was supposed Lyon’s forces were victorious, while a strong 
column of infantry, mistaken for the Iowa regiment, advanced 
from the Fayetteville road and attacked Sigel’s right. Conster- 
nation and frightful confusion at once ensued. Sigel’s men, 
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thinking that by some mistake Lyon’s troops were firing upon 
them, could hardly be induced to serve their guns until it was 
too late. The Confederates arrived within a few paces of 
Sigel’s cannon, killed the horses, turned the flanks of the infantry, 
and forced them to fly. In this retreat Sigel lost five cannons, of 
which three were spiked, and the colors of the Third Regiment. 
The total Federal loss was 258 killed, 873 wounded, and 186 
missing; in all, 1,317. The Confederate loss was 279 killed, 
951 wounded, and 68 prisoners; total, 1,298. Upon the arrival 
of the shattered Federal forces at Springfield, the command of 
the whole was entrusted to Col. Sigel, who ordered a retreat to 
Rolla, Phelps County, 125 miles distant. The retreating army 
reached this place, August 19, having safely conducted a govern- 
ment train five milesin length, and valued at $1,500,000. 

After the Federal defeat at Wilson’s Creek, Gov. Gamble 
issued a proclamation calling into service 42,000 of the State 
militia to serve for six months, unless peace in the State should 
be sooner restored. 

MARTIAL LAW DECLARED. 

Gen. Fremont, on the 30th of August, inaugurated a new 
remedy for the lawlessness which prevailed, and the almost abso- 
lute impotence of the civil authority. He declared martial law 
and appointed J. McKinstry, major United States army, provost- 
marshal-general of the State. 


CAPTURE OF LEXINGTON. 

Contrary to the expectations of both armies, McCulloch and 
Price failed to pursue their victory at Wilson’s Creek by follow- 
ing Sigel in his retreat to Rolla, and McCulloch soon left Mis- 
souri with all his forces. Taking advantage of the favorable 
impression made upon the people by his success, Gen. Price 
issued a proclamation in which he declared that his army had 
been organized for the maintenance of the rights, dignity and 
honor of Missouri, and was kept in the field for these purposes 
alone. The citizens of the State now flocked to his standard in 
considerable numbers, and in afew weeks he had collected a 
large force. He now pressed northward across the State to Lex- 
ington, on the Missouri River. This place was defended by a 
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force of Federals, 2,600 strong, commanded by Col. Mulligan. 
In anticipation of an attack, intrenchments had been thrown upon 
Masonic College Hill, an eminence overlooking the Missouri 
River. Mulligan’s fortifications were most skillfully planned, 
but his men had only about forty rounds of ammunition each, 
six small brass cannon and two howitzers, the latter of which 
were useless because of the lack of shells. At dawn of Septem- 
ber 12, Gen. Price drove in the Union pickets, and, from a 
position within easy range of Mulligan’s intrenchments, opened 
a cannonade from four different points. The assault and defense 
were kept up during the entire day, when Price withdrew to. 
await the arrival of his wagon train and reinforcements. Mulli- 
gan’s men worked night and day to strengthen their fortifications, 
and anxiously expected reinforcements, for which a courier had 
been dispatched to Jefferson City. This messenger was cap- 
tured on the way and, of course, no relief came. 

On the morning of the 18th Gen. Price, who had been rein- 
forced, and now had from 15,000 to 25,000 men, began a final 
attack upon Mulligan’s works, cutting off the communication of 
the beleaguered garrison with the city, stopping their supply of 
water, seizing a steamboat laden with stores, and occupying a 
building which commanded the positiow of the Union forces. 
A most stubborn defense was made, which continued for fifty- 
two hours. During the afternoon of the 20th Gen. Price pro- 
cured numerous bales of hemp, and with these, wetted to resist 
hot shot, he caused movable breastworks to be constructed, be- 
hind which a large body of the Confederates advanced within ten 
rods of Mulligan’s works. The latter officer saw that further 
resistance was madness. To retreat was impossible. His men 
had no water except that which had been caught in blankets 
during a passing shower, and afterward wrung out; and the 
stench from the carcasses of horses and mules killed within the 
intrenchments was insufferable. Accordingly the white flag was 
raised, and the siege of Lexington was ended. The men laid 
down their arms and became prisoners of war. As the fruits of 
this victory there fell into the hands of Gen. Price six cannon, 
two mortars, over 3,000 stand of infantry arms, a large number 
of sabers, about 750 horses, wagons, teams, ammunition, and 
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$100,000 worth of commissary stores. On the Union side 40 
men were killed and 120 wounded. The Confederate loss was 20 
killed and 65 wounded. 


FREMONT IN THE FIELD. 


Gen. Fremont, deeply chagrined at the Federal reverses, and 
fearing that Gen. Price would advance upon the State capital, or 
intrench himself at some central point upon the Missouri River, 
determined to take the field in person, with the hope of defeating 
Price before McCulloch, who had _ been recruiting troops in 
Arkansas, could return to his aid. With this intention he di- 
rected toward Southwestern Missouri an army of more than 
20,000 men, arranged in five divisions, under command of Gens. 
Hunter, Pope, Sigel, McKinstry and Asboth. These troops were 
accompanied by eighty-six pieces of artillery, many of which were 
rifle cannon. On the 28th of September Fremont, with his fa- 
mous body-guard, commanded by Maj. Zagonyi, a Hungarian, 
reached Jefferson City, and commenced vigorous measures to 
overturn the plans of Gen. Price, and drive him from the State. 
On the 30th of the month Price abandoned Lexington, leaving a 
small force of 500 men to guard such prisoners as had not been 
paroled. On the 16th of October Maj. White, with his “Prairie 
Scouts,” consisting of 185 cavalry men, surprised this garrison 
releasing the Union prisoners, capturing seventy of the Confed- 
erates, and dispersing the rest. He then rejoined Fremont’s 
army. 

SPRINGFIELD. 

Maj. White was now ordered by Gen. Sigel to reconnoiter 
near Springfield, and if advisable to attack the Confederate force 
in camp there. The major was seriously ill at the time, but im- 
mediately set his command in motion, accompanying them in a 
carriage. 

On the evening of the same day, October 24, he was over- 
taken by Maj. Zagonyi, with the “body guard, ” and he, under 
orders from Fremont, took command of the combined force. The 
Confederates, mostly cavalry, and numbering something more 
than 1,000, were encamped about a mile west of Springfield, on 
the Mount Vernon road, and were under command of Lieut.-Col. 
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Cloud. The attack of Zagonyi proved a complete surprise. 
- His men dashed down a lane under fire of the enemy, who had 
hastily formed a line along its north side. At this first onset a 
large number of the Confederates ran in every direction, but the 
remainder stood their ground. The Union soldiers swept past 
the Confederate camp, demolished a rail fence, entered the field 
where the enemy then were, and formed in line in a ravine about 
200 yards away. They again charged with drawn sabers, but 
were repulsed with considerable loss. Falling back to the ravine 
they repeated the charge a second and third time with a like re- 
sult. The Union loss in the engagement was Zagonyi’s ‘“‘ body 
guard,” 15 killed, 27 wounded and 10 taken prisoners—52; White’s 
“Prairie Scouts” killed, wounded and prisoners, 33; total 85. 

After the engagement the Confederates withdrew to Price’s 
headquarters at Neosho, and Zagonyi also fell back until he met 
Sigel’s advance. 

Gen. Fremont was just upon the eve of an attack upon pvibs 
who, it was reported, reinforced by McCulloch, was moving on 
Springfield with 40,000 men, when he was superseded by Gen. 
Hunter. The latter, after retreating to St. Louis, was in turn 
superseded by Gen. Halleck on the 18th of November. 


BELMONT. 

The only remaining movement of importance was at Belmont 
on the Mississippi. 

The Confederate general, Polk, acting under orders of his 
government, had, notwithstanding that State’s neutrality, entered 
Kentucky with an army, and had captured the town of Columbus. 
Batteries planted here commanded the Mississippi. The Con- 
federates gathered in force at Belmont, on the opposite bank. 
In order to dislodge them, Gen. Fremont sent Gen. Ulysses S. 
Grant, with a brigade of 3,000 Illinois and Iowa troops, into 
Missouri by way of Cairo, On the 7th of November, Grant made 
a vigorous and successful attack on the Confederate camp, but 
Gen. Polk sent reinforcements across the river, the guns of 
Columbus were brought to bear on the Union position, and Grant 
was obliged to retreat. The total loss on the Federal side was 
108 killed, 353 wounded and 121 missing; total, 582. The Con- 
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federate loss was 105 killed, 419 wounded and 117 missing ; total, 
641. 

In addition to the engagements already described, quite a 
large number of raids, surprises and skirmishes—some of them 
important enough to be accounted battles—occurred in Missouri 
during 1861. They will be found mentioned in chronological 
order in the list of battles on another page. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 1862. 

The beginning of the year found Missouri comparatively 
quiet. Gen. Price had concentrated about 12,000 men at Spring. 
field, intending to remain there all winter, but Gen. Halleck 
massed his forces, comprising the troops of Asboth, Sigel, Davis 
and Prentiss, at Lebanon, under command of Gen. Curtis. On 
February 11 this army moved against Springfield, and on the 
following night Gen. Price retreated to Cassville. Curtis pur- 
suing him, he withdrew still further across the Arkansas line to 
Cross Hollows, thence to Sugar Creek, where, reinforced by 
McCulloch, he gave battle, and was defeated February 20. Price 
again retreated to Cove Creek, and then halted, leaving Missouri 
with no large organized Confederate force within her borders. 
Nevertheless, it was evident that the rebel general, sheltered in 
the defiles of the “Boston Mountains,” was only gathering 
strength for more vigorous operations; therefore Curtis retraced 
his steps, and fell back to Pea Ridge, among the mountains in 
the northwestern part of Arkansas. Here he received intelli- 
gence that Price and McCulloch had been reinforced by Gen, 
Van Dorn, and that their combined force under command of the 
latter officer would soon attack his position. 


BATTLE OF PEA RIDGE—AN ELKHORN TAVERN. 


This engagement commenced on the morning of the 6th of 
March, 1862. The Confederate force aggregated about 25,000 
men as follows: McCulloch’s troops from Arkansas, Louisiana 
and Texas, 13,000; Gen. Pike’s command, consisting of Choctaw, 
Cherokee, Chickasaw and other Indians, and some white troops, 
4,000; Price’s Missouri troops, 8,000. The Federal force con- 
sisted of 10,500 men, including cavalry and infantry, forty-nine 
pieces of artillery and one mountain howitzer. 
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After a hard-fought battle, which lasted for two days, the 
Federals were victorious. The Confederate generals, McCulloch 
and McIntosh, were both killed. Van Dorn withdrew to the in- 
terior of Arkansas, and Curtis marched slowly southward. The 
Federal Joss in the battle of Pea Ridge was 203 killed, 972 
wounded, and 176 taken prisoners; total, 1,351; Confederate loss 
about the same. 

VARIOUS WAR MEASURES. 

Meanwhile, in Missouri, Provost-Marshal-General Farrar 
issued an order requiring the publishers of newspapers in the 
State, with the exception of St. Louis city papers, to furnish a 
copy of each issue, for inspection at the marshal’s office. 

Gen. Halleck issued an order requiring the officers of the 
Mercantile Library Association and of the Chamber of Com- 
merce to subscribe to the oath prescribed by the convention ordi- 
nance of October 6, 1861, under peril of arrest and imprison- 
ment. The same order also forbade the display of secession flags 
in the hands of women or on carriages—the carriages to be con- 
fiscated and the women arrested. A similar order was issued to 
the presidents and directors of all railroads in the State, and to 
the president, professors, curators and other officers of the State 
University at Columbia. This order required all clerks, agents 
and civil employes in the service of the United States to take the 
oath prescribed by act of Congress, and recommended that all 
clergymen, teachers, officers of benevolent institutions, and all 
engaged in business and trade, who were loyal tothe Union, 
should voluntarily take the convention oath, in order that their 
patriotism might be known. 

At different times men were tried and condemned to be shot 
upon charges of railroad and bridge burning, but these sentences 
were mitigated to imprisonment, or in some cases the culprits 
were released upon their taking the oath of allegiance, and giving 
bond in the sum of $2,000 each, for future loyalty to the Govern- 
ment. 

Edmund J. Ellis, of Columbia, editor and proprietor of The 
Boone County Standard, was found guilty, and sentenced to ban- 
ishment from the State, during the war, on the several charges of 
giving information to the enemy, encouraging resistance to the 
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Federal Government, and inciting persons to rebellion against 
the same. His printing materials were confiscated and sold. 

Early in April, Gen. Halleck went to Corinth, Miss., and 
left Maj.-Gen. Schofield in command at St. Louis. 


OPERATIONS AGAINST GUERRILLAS.—COL. JO. C. PORTER. 


Gov. Gamble, desiring to repress the numerous guerrilla 
organizations in the State, authorized Gen. Schofield to organize the 
State militia into companies, regiments and brigades, and to call 
a force into the field sufficient to quell the marauders and secure 
the people of the State in their persons and property. In the 
series of skirmishes and fights which occurred between the State 
militia and the Confederate guerrillas, the most brilliant and im- 
portant were those connected with the pursuit and final overthrow 
of Col. Jo. C. Porter. 

His force was first engaged July 1, at Cherry Grove, Schuy- 
ler County, by Col. Lipscomb, with about 450 of the State militia. 
After a small fight the Confederates retreated, and were pursued 
as far as Newark, Knox County. The next important encounter 
with Porter’s forces was at Pearce’s Mills, on the Middle Fabius, 
Scotland County, where, on the 19th of July, a pursuing force, 
under Maj. John Y. Clopper, of the Merrill Horse, and Maj. John 
F. Benjamin, of the Eleventh Missouri State Militia, was ambus- 
caded, and sustained a loss of eighty-three men, while the Con- 
federates lost but half a dozen. Porter, however, retreated toward 
the west and south, and in less than twenty-four hours was at 
Novelty, Knox County, sixty-four miles distant. Still going 
southward, they passed through Marion County to Florida, in 
Monroe, where they attacked and defeated a small detachment of 
the Third Iowa Cavalry, under Maj. H. C. Caldwell, and then 
hurried on to the heavily-wooded country near Brown’s Spring, 
ten miles north of Fulton, in Callaway County. Ascertaining 
their position, Col. Guitar, of the Ninth Missouri State Militia, 
started in pursuit, July 27, with about 200 men and two pieces of 
artillery. On the preceding day Lieut.-Col. Shaffer, of Merrill’s 
Horse, left Columbia upon the same errand, with 100 men, and 
was joined: at Sturgeon by Maj. Clopper, with as many more. 
Maj. Caldwell, with a detachment of the Third Towa, also started 
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from Mexico. These two latter columns marched toward Mt, 
Zion Church, in the northeast part of Boone County, believing 
that Porter was encamped there. Not finding the object of their 
search, they pursued their way into Callaway County, and, on the 
afternoon of the 28th, heard Guitar’s cannon four or five miles 
distant. Shaffer and Caldwell hastened forward, and arrived in 
time to assist in the hard-fought battle at Moore’s Mill, July 28, 
wherein Porter was defeated with a loss of 32 killed and 125 
wounded, while Guitar lost 13 killed and 55 wounded. 


BATTLE OF KIRKSVILLE. 


Porter now retreated northward, through Monroe into Marion 
County. Here he received a large number of recruits. On the 
1st of August he attacked and captured Newark, Knox County, 
with its garrison of seventy-five men, under Capt. Wesley Lair, 
of the Eleventh Missouri State Militia, and pushed northward to 
Short’s well, in the southern part of Scotland, where he was 
joined by a considerable detachment under Col. Cyrus Franklin 
and Lieut.-Col. Frisby H. McCullough. The rebel forces were 
closely pursued by Col. John McNeil. Porter and Franklin 
turned west fram Short’s well, and reached Kirksville on the 
morning of August 6, a few hours in advance of their pursuers, 
and, ordering the citizens to evacuate the town, posted their 
troops in the courthouse, seminary, stores and private residences, 
and thus entrenched awaited the coming Unionists. Porter had 
about 2,800 men, all mounted, but many were without arms, and 
nearly all without experience. 

Col. McNeill, approaching from the eastern side of the town, 
drew up his forces before it. Not knowing the exact position of 
the enemy, he ordered ten men, under Lieut. John N. Cowdry, 
of Merrill’s Horse, to ride through the town and discover their 
places of concealment. They obeyed the order, and the rebels 
in their eagerness fired upon them from houses, stables and 
other places affording them protection from the missiles which 
were shortly to be poured upon the town. McNeill now opened 
the battle with his cannon, and, under cover of his artillery fire, 


advanced his dismounted men, and soon the Confederates began 
to give way. 
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In three hours the town was in possession of McNeill, and the 
forces of Porter and Franklin were in full retreat toward the 
Chariton River. The Confederate loss in this engagement was 
between 200 and 300 killed, wounded and captured; the Federal 
loss was 6 killed and 33 wounded. 


COMPTON’S FERRY—YELLOW CREEK. 

On the following day Col. Guitar, who had been ill at Jef- 
ferson City, entered upon preparations for the pursuit of a 
considerable rebel force in Chariton County, under Col. J. A. 
Poindexter, and, on the 8th of August, landed from a steamer 
a considerable force at Glasgow. He overtook Poindexter at 
9 o’clock on the night of the 11th, at Compton’s Ferry, on 
Grand River, in Carroll County. Part of Poindexter’s men 
had crossed the river before his arrival, but a large number, 
with all their baggage, horses, wagons, etc., had yet to cross. 
Guitar ordered a charge, and at the same time opened upon 
the fleeing rebels with two pieces of artillery. The result was 
a great panic and considerable destruction. Many of the Con- 
federates, in their eagerness to escape, threw away their guns, 
and forced their horses into the river, but the animals, in 
many instances, became unmanageable, and returned to the same 
shore whence they started. Some were drowned. A large num- 
ber of prisoners, and all the baggage, together with horses, mules, 
guns and wagons, were captured. 

Poindexter marched as swiftly as possible to the northward, 
reaching the Hannibal & St. Joseph Railroad at Utica on Tues- 
day morning, the 12th. Near here he was intercepted and driven 
back by Gen. Lyon. Retreating south he was met by Guitar on 
the 13th, at Yellow Creek, in Chariton County, and again routed, 
his band being scattered and broken up. Guitar then returned 
to Jefferson City and was promoted by Gov. Gamble to be briga- 
dier-general of Enrolled Missouri Militia. 


BATTLE AT INDEPENDENCE. 
The next important engagement in the State occurred at Inde- 
pendence very early in the morning of August 11. The town 
was garrisoned by about 450 Federal troops, comprising infantry 
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and cavalry, under Lieut.-Col. J. T. Buell. The Confederates, 
commanded by Col. John T. Hughes, of Clinton County, and G. 
W. Thompson, numbered from 600 to 800. They were fairly in- 
side the town, and had commenced a vigorous attack before their 
approach was suspected. Col. Buell was at once surrounded at 
his headquarters, thus preventing all communication between 
himself and his men; nevertheless his soldiers fought bravely ; 
but so completely were they surprised that the best they could do 
was to retreat into the fields, where they formed for defense be- 
hind a stone wall. While the rebels wece charging upon this 
position Col. Hughes was killed. Col. Buell, finding that his 
camp was in the hands of the enemy, and that extrication was 
hopeless, raised the white flag and surrendered the post. Both 
sides suffered heavy losses. 


BATTLES OF LONE JACK AND NEWTONIA. 


At Lone Jack, a village in Jackson County, a rebel force 
(3,000 strong) under Cols. John T. Coffee, Vard. Cockerill, S. D. 
Jackman and D. C. Hunter, attacked 800-State militia under 
Maj. Emory Foster, of the Seventeenth Missouri State Militia on 
August 16. The Federal loss was 43 killed, 154 wounded and 
75 missing; the Confederate casualties were about the same. 
The Federals were defeated and lost two pieces of artillery. 
The rebels hearing their adversaries were to be reinforced 
retreated southward. 

On September 13, 1862, an engagement took place at New- 
tonia, Newton County, between about 5,000 Kansas, Wisconsin, 
Missouri and Indian troops, under Gen. Salomon, and a Confed- 
erate force of 8,000 or 10,000 under Col. D. H. Cooper. Num- 
bers were killed and wounded on both sides, and the Federals 
were compelled to retreat as far as Sarcoxie, fifteen miles distant. 


EXECUTION OF REBEL PRISONERS. 


At Macon, Mo., on the 25th of September, ten rebel prisoners 
were executed on the charge of repeated violations of their paroles, 
and on October 18 a similar number was shot at Palmyra, in 
retaliation for the abduction and murder of Andrew Allsman, a 
Unionist of Marion County. After the battle of Kirksville, 
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sixteen were executed for violating their paroles, and Col. F. H. 
McCullough was shot for recruiting within the lines. 


BATTLE OF CANE HILL, .ARKANSAS. 


The last great battle of the year in which Missourians had a 
part was fought at Cane Hill, near Fayetteville, Ark., on Sunday, 
December 6, 1862. The Confederate forces under Gen. Hind- 
man, of Arkansas, and Marmaduke, of Missouri, were defeated by 
the Unionists under Gen. Blunt of Kansas. The following is 
the official report of the engagement, sent by Gen. Blunt to Maj.- 
Gen. Curtis, commandant of the department of Missouri: 


PRAIRIE GROVE, December 10, 1862. 
Maj.-Gen. S. R. Curtis: 

The enemy did not stop in their flight until they had crossed the Boston 
Mountains, and are probably ere this across the Arkansas River. The enemy’s 
killed and wounded is between 1,500 and 2,000 —a large proportion of them 
killed. One hundred of their wounded have died since the battle, and a large 
proportion of the others are wounded mortally, showing the terrible effects of 
my artillery. My casualties will be about 200 wounded. Mosi of the wounded 
will recover. The enemy have left their wounded on my hands, and most of 
their dead, uncared for. They are being buried by my command. Hindman 
admitted his force to be 28,000. Maj. Hubbard, who was a prisoner with them 
all day of the fight, counted twenty regiments of infantry and twenty pieces of 
artillery. They had no train with them, and muffied the wheels of their artil- 
lery in making their retreat. Four caissons filled with ammunition were taken 
from the enemy. The Twentieth Regiment of Wisconsin Volunteers, in addi- 
tion to those mentioned yesterday, suffered severely in charging one of the 
enemy’s batteries, which they took, but were unable to hold. 

JAMES G. BLUNT, 
Brigadier- General. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 1863.—BATTLES OF SPRINGFIELD, HARTSVILLE 
AND CAPE GIRARDEAU. 


In the early part of this year, the Confederates, led by Gens. 
Marmaduke and Price, resumed activity in Arkansas and Southern 
Missouri. On the 8th of January, with a force of 2,500 or 3,000 
men and three pieces of artillery, Gen. J. S. Marmaduke attacked 
Springfield, which was occupied by Federal troops under Gen. 
E. B. Brown, commander of the Southwestern Department of 
Missouri. The fighting continued from 1 o’clock P. M. until 
after dark. Gen. Brown, having been severely wounded, the 
command devolved upon Col. B. Crabb. The Confederates re- 
treated the following morning, going to Marshfield and Harts- 
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ville. Their loss was 42 killed and 60 wounded who were left 
on the field. The Federal loss was 18 killed and 110 wounded. 

Three days afterward, at the town of Hartsville, Gen. 
Marmaduke, having united near Marshfield with a force under Col. 
Jo. C. Porter, and moving thence southward, attacked a Federal 
force under Col. Samuel Merrill of the Twenty-first Iowa, and 
after a bloody little engagement drove them from the field. 

On April 26, Gen. Marmaduke attacked the post at Cape 
Girardeau, on the Mississippi, but the garrison, under Gen. John 
MeNeill, succeeded in driving the Confederates away. 

During the last week in August, Col. Woodson of the Third 
Calvary Missouri State Militia, surprised and captured Gen. Jeff. 
Thompson, known as the “ Swamp Fox,” together with his staff 
officers, at Pocahontas, Ark. The prisoners were sent to St. 
Louis, and committed to Gratiot prison. 


ORDER NO. 11. 

On the 25th of August, Gen. Thomas Ewing, of the Eleventh 
Kansas Infantry Volunteers, afterward a Democratic member of 
Congress from Ohio, issued the following order, which, as it was 
productive of much suffering at the time inthe counties indicated, 
and has been commemorated by George OC. Bingham in the cele- 
brated painting entitled: ‘Order No. 11,” we copy in full: 


General Orders No. 11: 
HEADQUARTERS DISTRICT OF THE BORDER, 
Kansas City, Mo., August 25, 1863. 


First. All persons livingir Cass, Jackson and Bates Counties, Missouri, and 
in that part of Vernon included in this district, except those living within one 
mile of the limits of Independence, Hickman’s Mills, Pleasant Hill and 
Harrisonville, and except those in that part of Kaw Township, Jackson County, 
north of Brush Creek and west of the Big Blue, embracing Kansas City and 
Westport, are hereby ordered toremove from their present residences within 
fifteen days from the date thereof. 

Those who, within that time, establishtheir loyalty to the satisfaction of the 
commanding officer of the military station nearest their present places of resi- 
dence will receive from him certificates stating the fact of their loyalty, and the 
names of the witnesses by whom it can be shown. All who receive such 
certificate will be permitted to remove to any military station in this district, 
orto any part of the State of Kansas, except the counties on the eastern border 
of the State. All others shall remove_out of this district. 

Officers commanding companies and detachments serving in the counties 
named, will see that this paragraph is promptly obvyed. 

Second. All grain and hayin the field, or under shelter, in the district from 
which the inhabitants are required to remove, within reach of military stations, 
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after the 9th day of September next, will be taken to such stations and turned 
over to the proper officers there, and report of the amount so turned over made 
to district headquarters, specifying the names of all loyal owners and the amount 
ef such produce taken from them. All grain and hay found in such district 
after the 9th of September next, not convenient to such stations, will be destroyed. 

Third. The provisions of General Orders No. 10, from these headquarters, 
will be at once vigorously executed by officers commanding in the parts of the 
district, and at the stations not subject to paragraph first of this order, and 
especially in the towns of Independence, Westport and Kansas City. 

Fourth. Paragraph three, General Orders No. 10, is revoked as to all who 
have borne arms against the Government in this district since August 20, 1863. 

By order of Brig.-Gen. Ewing. H. Hannaus, Adj. 


Gen. Schofield, at that time commandant of the Depart- 
ment of Missouri, has since the war approved and defended this 
order, on the ground that a savage guerrilla warfare had raged 
on the border for two years, nearly depopulating the farming 
districts on the Missouri side, and that all the inhabitants who 
remained were obliged, whether rebel sympathizers or not, to 
furnish shelter and supplies for bands of marauding outlaws. 
He said that it was imperative that this border war should be 
suppressed, and that the fiendish massacre of 140 persons 
at Lawrence, Kas., on August 13, by the guerrilla Quantrell 
and his band, rendered immediate and decisive action neces- 
sary in order to prevent a succession of such hovrrors. 

To increase the military force inthe district was impracticable, 
and the only alternative was to remove the means by which these 
guerrillas were sustained. He stated, further, that no serious in- 
convenience was inflicted upon any one by the execution of the 
order, but that the necessities of the poor people were provided 
for, and none were permitted to suffer. 

In reply to this statement of Gen. Schofield, which ap- 
peared in the St. Louis daily Republican of February 21, 1877, 
Hon. George C. Bingham, an old citizen of Jackson County, 
and a strong Union man during the war, prepared a counter 
statement which was published in the same paper on the 26th of 
the month. He denounced the order as an act of purely arbitrary 
power, directed against a disarmed and defenseless population. 
He declared that it put an end to the predatory raids of Kansas 
“red-legs and jay-hawkers,” by simply giving them all that they 
desired at once, that it gave up the country to Confederate bush- 
whackers, who, until the close of the war, stopped stages, robbed 
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mails and prevented any one wearing a Federal uniform from 
entering the district. Mr. Bingham says he was in Kansas City 
when the order was enforced, and that he knew personally of the 
sufferings of the unfortunate victims. Men were shot down while 
obeying the order, and their effects seized by their murderers; 
dense columns of smoke rising in every direction marked the con- 
flagration of dwellings; large trains of wagons extending over 
the prairies for miles, moved toward Kansas, freighted with 
every description of household furniture and clothing belonging 
to the exiles; women and little children barefooted and bare- 
headed, exposed to burning heat and choking dust, tramped 
wearily along, to whom neither aid nor protection was afforded 
by the authorities who had driven them from their homes, and 
who were indebted to the charity of steamboat conductors who 
took them to places of safety. 

Mr. Bingham admitted that guerrilla warfare had been waged 
for two years in the counties embraced by the order, but denied 
that this region was by any means depopulated, or that the re- 
maining farmers were supporting these outlaws. He said that 
the larger portion of the marauders were Kansas ‘jay hawkers 
and red-legs,” with no authority of law either military or civil, 
yet countenanced and protected by Gen. Ewing and _ his 
predecessors from the State of Kansas; that the others, consti- 
tuting the more desperate class, were chiefly Missouri bush- 
whackers, acting under Confederate authority; that the inhab- 
itants of the counties had been disarmed, as Gen. Schofield 
admitted, and were unable to resist the demands made upon them, 
but thatthe bushwhackers were insignificant in numbers compared 
with the Federal troops who were stationed there, and that twenty 
if not fifty times as much produce was furnished to the latter as 
to the former. 

To this reply of Mr. Bingham, neither Gen. Schofield nor 
Gen. Ewing made any response. 

Order No. 11 belongs to that extensive list of war measures 
which, wise or unwise, necessary or unnecessary, was viewed in 
a very different light by those who were, on one hand, personally 
aggrieved and injured, and by those who, on the other hand, were 
looking from afar at the great end in view, namely, the overthrow 
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of the Rebellion. In the border States, where Unionists and Dis- 
unionists lived side by side, numerous complexities arose, height- 
ened by personal animosities and old family feuds; and in many 
cases loss of life, and especially loss of property, fell upon parti- 
sans indiscriminately, verifying the old, sad maxim that where 
transgression enters, the innocent must often suffer with the 
guilty. 
SHELBY’S RAID. 

In September, Gen. Blunt drove the Confederate forces under 
Gen. Cabell and the Creek chief, Stand Watie, into the Choctaw 
reservation, and took possession of Fort Smith. As the autumn 
advanced and Cabell’s supplies began to run low, a part of his 
command under Col. Jo. O. Shelby undertook a raid into Mis- 
souri. They crossed the Arkansas River, a little east of Fort 
Smith, and pushed rapidly northward as far as Crooked Prairie, 
in the southwestern part of this State, when they were joined by 
Col. Coffee. At Boonville, where Shelby expected to meet a 
large number of recruits, but was disappointed, his men secured 
from stores and dwelling houses $100,000 worth of property, 
after which they moved westward. On October 12 and 13, how- 
ever, Gen. Brown encountered these forces at Marshall and de- 
feated them, with a loss of fifty men killed, wounded and prisoners. 
Shelby hastily returned to Arkansas. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 1864. 

Several sanguinary engagements were fought in Missouri 
during this, the closing year of the war. The Union troops, 
chiefly Missouri State Militia and Enrolled Missouri Militia, were 
engaged in the effort, at many times unsuccessful, to defend the 
lives and property of the people from the roving bands of bush- 
whackers and guerrillas that infested all parts of the State, but 
particularly the western and river counties. 

Late in January Gen. Rosecrans arrived at St. Louis, succeed- 
ing Gen. Schofield as commander of the Department of Missouri. 
No event of importance occurred until the following autumn, 
when Gen. Price made his last grand raid into the State with the 
intention of capturing St. Louis, and other important points. 

Having been informed early in September of Prices’ medi- 
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tated invasion, Rosecrans forwarded the information to head- 
quarters, and Gen. A. J. Smith, then ascending the Mississippi 
with about 6,000 troops, was ordered to proceed to St. Louis. 
Gen. Rosecrans had previous to this only about 6,500 mounted 
men in his whole department, and these were scattered at various 
points—at Springfield, Pilot Knob, Jefferson City, Rolla and St. 
Louis, guarding military depots and railway bridges against the 
hordes of guerrillas who swarmed through the country. These 
troops were concentrated as quickly as possible when Price’s in- 
tended route was ascertained, but he had already entered South- 
eastern Missouri, and reached Pilot Knob before he was met by 
any considerable opposition. At that place a single brigade was 
stationed, under command of Gen. Thomas Ewing. This force 
was intrenched in a little fort with some rude earthworks, but it 
made a gallant resistance, and repulsed two assaults of the Con- 
federates, inflicting upon them a loss of 1,000 men. Gen. Price’s 
men now took positions which commanded the entire fort, and 
Gen. Ewing, seeing that further resistance was hopeless, spiked 
his guns, blew up his magazine, and retreated, by night, toward 
Rolla where Gen. McNeil was stationed. After accomplishing a 
march of sixty miles in thirty-nine hours, the exhausted troops 
were overtaken at Harrison, by a large force under Shelby. A1- 
though short of ammunition, Gen. Ewing held his ground for 
thirty hours, when he was reinforced by troops sent from Rolla, 
after which he drove Shelby away, and continued his retreat in 
safety. 

At St. Louis, Gen. Smith’s infantry, 4,000 or 5,000 
strong, was joined by eight regiments of the Enrolled Militia 
of the State and six regiments of Illinois Militia. At Jefferson 
City Gen. E. B. Brown had beenreinforced by Gen C. B. Fisk with 
all available troops north of the Missouri River, and the citizens 
of that region promptly aiding the military, the capital was soon 
well fortified. 

Gen. Price advanced by way of Potosi to the Meramec River; 
crossed it, and took position at Richwoods, within forty miles of 
St. Louis. Evidently fearing to attack that city, he burned the 
bridge at Moselle, and then pushed rapidly toward the capital 
of the State, followed by Gen. Smith and his entire command. 
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Gen. Price, after having burned bridges behind him, and done 
all in his power to hinder his pursuers, arrived before Jefferson 
City on the 7th of October. Gen. McNeill and J. B. Sanborn, 
with a force of mounted men, chiefly Missouri State Militia, 
had just reached there by a forced march from Rolla. Squads 
of cavalry had been sent out to guard the fords and ferries on the 
Osage River, and, if not able to prevent the Confederates from 
crossing, to give timely warning of their approach. The railroad 
bridge across the river nine miles east of the city had been 
burned. 

Several small engagements and skirmishes took place, and 
the Confederates partly surrounded the city with a semi-circular 
line nearly four miles in length, the wings resting on the Mis- 
souri River. Finding the place well prepared for an attack, 
Price sent his trains westward and followed with his army. A 
large force now started in pursuit of the Confederates, led by 
Federal cavalry under immediate command of Gen. Alfred 
Pleasanton, who arrived at Jefferson City on the day of Price’s 
departure. 

The latter general, growing bold as he marched westward, 
sent Gens. Jo. Shelby and John B. Clark, Jr., to attack Glasgow 
on the Missouri River, in Howard County. The town was 
garrisoned by a part of the Forty-third Missouri, and small 
detachments of the Ninth Missouri State Militia and the Seven- 
teenth Illinois Cavalry, under command of Col. Chester Harding. 
After a spirited resistance Col. Harding was obliged to surrender. 
His assailants then marched back and joined their main 
army, which was still hastening westward. Gen. Price left 
Lexington just as Pleasanton’s advance reached that place 
October 20. At Little Blue Creek he met Blunt’s Kansas 
troops, under command of Gen. Curtis, who, after a sharp 
fight which lasted for several hours, fell back to the Big Blue 
Creek and there awaited another attack. Meanwhile, Pleasanton 
reached the Little Blue, and found the bridge destroyed and the 
Confederate rear-guard prepared for battle. They were soon 
driven away, and Pleasanton continued his course to Westport, 
then occupied by the enemy. He captured the place by a brill- 
iant charge in which he routed the Confederates, and took two of 


their guns. 
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Gen. Price had expected to receive at least 20,000 recruits 
during the progress of his raid, and perhaps to permanently 
occupy the State; instead, only about 6,000 Missourians 
came to his assistance, and he fled into Arkansas as rapidly as 
possible, having accomplished nothing ofimportance. 


THE AFFAIR NEAR ROCHEPORT. 


September 23, 1864, a train of Government wagons started 
from Sturgeon, Boone County, for Rocheport, in charge of 
seventy men of the Third Missouri State Militia, under Capt. 
McFadin. The train stopped near sunset at a pond about seven 
miles northeast of Rocheport, in order that the horses might be 
watered. Here it was suddenly attacked by 150 guerrillas under 
George Todd, who put the escort to flight, robbed the wagons of 
everything that they could conveniently carry away, and burned 
what remained. Eleven Federal soldiers were killed, and three 
negroes. 

THE CENTRALIA MASSACRE. 

Among the revolting and horrible crimes of the war, the Cen- 
tralia massacre stands prominent for its dastardly and cold- 
blooded atrocity. Monday night, September 26, Anderson’s guer- 
rillas, in numbers estimated from 200 to 400, encamped about 
three miles southeast of Centralia, which is situated on the North 
Missouri Railroad, in Boone County. About 10 o’clock Tuesday 
morning, 75 or 100 of this band went into the town, and com- 
menced plundering the stores and depot, breaking open boxes 
and trunks, and appropriating whatever suited them. At 11 
o’clock the stage-coach arrived from Columbia with eight or nine 
passengers. These gentleman being unarmed were quickly re- 
lieved of their money and valuables, but were allowed to go to 
the hotel. At 11.30 the passenger train from St. Louis came in 
sight. Immediately the guerrillas formed into line, and as the 
train neared the depot, commenced throwing obstructions on the 
track and firing at the engineer. The cars having been stopped, 
the robbers rushed upon the passengers, men, women and children, 
taking money, watches and jewelry, together with the contents of 
trunks, and valuables from the express car. Twenty-three Fed- 
eral soldiers who were on board the train were marched into town, 
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placed in lines, and shot down. The guerrillas burned the rail- 
road depot and six cars standing near. After murdering the sol- 
diers and robbing the passengers and the citizens of the town 
generally, they set fire to the rifled train, and started it on the 
road toward Sturgeon. It ran about three miles, and then stop- 
ping was entirely consumed. Meanwhile the frightenéd passen- 
gers, glad to escape with their lives, went on their way as best 
they could, in wagons, on horseback, and on foot. 

About 3 o’clock of the same afternoon, Maj. A. V. E. John- 
son, of Col. Kutzner’s regiment of Missouri Volunteers (the 
Thirty-ninth), arrived at Centralia with 155 mounted infantry. 
An engagement took place in an open field southeast of the town. 
Maj. Johnson’s men, being armed with long guns, were ordered _ 
to dismount. Their horses became unmanageable, and many of: : 
them ran away, leaving the soldiers on foot in the middle of the 
prairie. They had fired but one volley when the guerrillas dashed 
among them, splendidly mounted, and carrying three or four re- 
volvers apiece. Part of Johnson’s men who were still on horse- 
back attempted to escape, but were overtaken and shot down. 
Maj. Johnson himself was killed, together with 122 men of his 
smallcommand. Four or five of the remaining few were wounded. 
The guerrillas had but three killed and seven wounded. 

After the murderers had left town the citizens of Centralia 
gathered the dead bodies together, and placed them near the 
railroad. Many of them were taken to Mexico for burial that 
very evening, and seventy-nine were interred in a trench in the 
eastern part of town. Afterward this trench was enclosed by a 
fence, and at the head of it was placed a limestone monument, 
fifteen feet high, with the following inscription: 

“The remains of Companies A, Gand H, Thirty-ninth Regi- 
ment, Missouri Volunteer Infantry, who were killed in action at 
Centralia, Mo., on the 27th day of September, 1864, are interred 
here.” Since the close of the war the remains have been dis- 
interred and re-buried in one common grave in the National 
Cemetery at Jefferson City. 

DEATH OF BILL ANDERSON. 


After the horrible massacre at Centralia, the subsequent 
burning of Danville and the depots at New Florence, High Hill 
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and Renick, Bill Anderson and the most of his men went into Ray 
County. On the 26th of October, Lieut.-Col. 8. P. Cox, of the 
Thirty-third Enrolled Missouri Militia, learning Anderson’s 
whereabouts, made a forced march to meet him. On the follow- 
ing day, just one month after the Centralia massacre, Col. Cox 
came in contact with the guerrilla pickets, and drove them before 
him into the woods. He then dismounted his men, threw an 
infantry force into the forest, and sent forward a cavalry advance 
which soon engaged Anderson’s main body and fell back. The 
guerrillas now charged, and Anderson was killed, while his men 
were forced to retreat at full speed, hotly pursued by the Union 
cavalry. Upon the body of Anderson was found $300 in gold, 
$150 in treasury notes, six revolvers, and several orders from 
Gen. Price. 

Early in December, 1864, Gen. Rosecrans was relieved of 
the command of the Department of Missouri, and Gen. Granville 
M. Dodge, of Iowa, succeeded him. 


LIST OF BATTLES IN MISSOURI. 


Necessarily there has been omitted from this brief review 
even a mention of many of the minor battles of the Civil War, 
which were fought upon the soil of Missouri. For convenient 
reference a complete list of these engagements, together with 
the dates at which they were fought, is herewith appended: 

1861—Potosi, May .14; Boonville, June 17; Carthage, 
July 5; Monroe Station, July 10; Overton’s Run, near Fulton, 
July 17; Dug Springs, August 2; Athens, August 5; Wilson’s 
Creek, August 10; Morton, August 20; Bennett’s Mills, Sep- 
tember; Drywood Creek, September 7; Norfolk, September 10, 
Lexington, September 12, 20; Blue Mills Landing, September 
17; Glasgow Mistake, September 20; Osceola, September 25; 
Shanghai, October 13; Lebanon, October 13; Big River Bridge, 
October 15; Linn Creek, October 16; Fredericktown, October 
21; Springfield, October 25; Belmont, November 7; Piketon, 
November 8; Little Blue, November 10; Clark’s Station, Novem- 
ber 11; Mount Zion Church, December 28. 

1862—Silver Creek, January 15; New Madrid, February 28; 
Pea Ridge, Ark., March 6; Neosho, April 22; Cherry Grove, 
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July 1; Pierce’s Mill, July 18; Rose Hill, July 10; Florida, 
July 22; Moore’s Mill, July 28; Chariton River, J uly 30; New- 
urk, August 1; Kirksville, August 6; Compton’s Ferry, August 
8; Independence, August 11; Yellow Creek, August 13; Lone 
Jack, August 16; Newtonia, September 13. 

1863—Springfield, January 8; Cape Girardeau, April 29; 
Marshall, October 13. 

1864—Pilot Knob, September 27; Moreau River, October 7; 
Prince’s Ford, October 5; Glasgow, October 8; Little Blue 
Creek, October 20; Big Blne, October 22; Wesimen: October 
23; Newtonia, Oateber 28; Albany, October 27; near Rocheport, 
Sonne 23; Centralia, Soneber 27. 


STATE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION. 


The delegates chosen to this body assembled in Mercantile 
Library Hall, St. Louis, Friday, January 6, 1865. The objects 
of the convention were: First, ‘‘ to consider such amendments to 
the constitution of the State as might be deemed necessary for 
the emancipation of slaves;” and second, “‘ such amendments to 
the constitution of the State as might be deemed necessary to 
preserve in purity the elective franchise to loyal citizens, and 
such other amendments as might be deemed essential to the pro- 
motion of the public good.” 

On January 11, the following ordinance was passed by the 
Convention: 

AN ORDINANCE ABOLISHING SLAVERY IN MISSOURI. 

Be it ordained by the People of the State of Missouri, in Convention Assembled, 
That hereafter, in this State, there shall be neither slavery nor involuntary serv- 
itude, except in punishment of crime, whereof the party shall have been duly 
c@nvicted; and all persons held to service or labor as slaves are hereby declared 
free. 

Emancipation in Missouri was thus established by law, al- 


though it had practically existed for some time previous. 


THE DRAKE CONSTITUTION. 

Tt soon became apparent that mere amendments to the con- 
stitution would not satisfy the leading members of the convention, 
prominent among whom was Mr. Drake, of St. Louis, who had 
been chosen vice-president. A complete remodeling of the or- 
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ganic laws of the State seemed to many not to fall within the 
authority of the convention, moreover they believed that the time 
had not come for that dispassionate and statesmanlike legislation 
which so important a measure demanded. However, the conven- 
tion proceeded with its sweeping work of reform, until it had made 
new provisions in every article of the fundamental law. Section 
3 of Article XI, on the “ Right of Suffrage,” which was the ob- 
ject of the most angry and exciting debate in the convention, and 
a prolific source of strife and division afterward, is here tran- 
seribed. 


Src. 3. At any election held by the people under this constitution, or in 
pursuance of any law of this State, or under any ordinance or by-law of any 
municipal corporation, no person shall be deemed a qualified voter who has 
ever been in armed hostility to the United States, or to the lawful authorities 
thereof, or to the Government of this State; or has eyer given aid, comfort, 
countenance or support to persons engaged in any such hostility; or has ever in 
any manner adhered to the enemies, foreign or domestic, of the United States, 
either by contributing to them, or by unlawfully sending within their lines, mon- 
ey, goods, letters, or information; or has ever disloyally heid communication 
with such enemies; or has ever advised or aided any person to enter the service 
of such enemies; or has ever, by act or word manifested his adherence to the 
cause of such enemies, or his desire for their triumph over the armies of the 
United States; or his sympathy with those engaged in exciting or carrying on 
rebellion against the United States; or has ever, except under overpowering 
compulsion, submitted to the authority, or been in the service of these so-called 
‘‘Confederate States of America; ” or has ever left this State, and gone within 
the lines of the armies of the so-called ‘‘ Confederate States of America,’’ with 
the purpose of adhering to said States or armies; or has ever been a member of, 
or connected with any order, society or organization inimical to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, or to the Government of this State; or has ever been 
engaged in guerrilla warfare against loyal inhabitants of the United States, or 
in that description of marauding commonly known as “bushwhacking;”’ or 
has ever knowingly and willingly harbored, aided or countenanced any per- 
son so engaged; or has ever come into or left this State for the purpose of avoid- 
ing enrollment for or draft into the military service of the United States; or bas 
ever, with a view to avoid enrollment in the militia of this State, or to escape 
the performance of duty therein, or for any other purpose, enrolled himself, or 
authorized himself to be enrolled, by or before any officer, as disloyal or asa 
Southern sympathizer, or in any other terms indicating his disaffection to the 
Government of the United States in its contest with rebellion, or his sympathy 
with those engaged in such rebellion; or having ever voted at any election by 
the people in this State, or in any other of the United States, or in any of their 
Territories, or under the United States, shall thereafter have sought or received, 
under claim of alienage, the protection of any foreign government, through any 
consul or other officer thereof, in order to secure exemption from military duty, 
in the militia of this State, or in the army of the United States; nor shall any 
such person be capable of holding, in this State, any office of honor, trust or 
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profit under its authority; or of being an officer, councilman, director, trustee, or 
other manager of any corporation, public or private, now existing, or hereafter 
established by its authority; or of acting as a professor or teacher in any edu- 
cational institution, or in any common or other school; or of holding any reai 
estate or other property in trust for the use of any church, religious society, 
or congregation. But the foregoing provisions in relation to acts done against 
the United States shall not apply to any person not a citizen thereof, who shall 
have committed such acts while in the service of some foreign country at war 
with the United States, and who has, since such acts, been naturalized, or may 
hereafter be naturalized, under the Jaws of the United States; and the oath of 
loyalty hereinafter prescribed, when taken by any such persons, shall be con- 
sidered as taken in such sense. 


Section 4 provided for a registration of the names of qual- 
ified voters, and section 5 required that the oath indicated in 
the third section should be taken by every voter at the time of his 
registration. ‘Taking the oath should not, however, be deemed 
conclusive evidence of the right of a person to vote, supposing 
such right could be otherwise disproved. This section also pro- 
vided that evidence for or against the right of any person to vote 
should be heard and passed upon by the registering officers and 
not by the judges of election. 

These officers should keep a list of the names of rejected voters, 
and the same were to be certified to the judges of elections who 
were to receive the ballotof any such rejected voter, marking the 
same as a rejected vote; but even with these precautions the vote 
was not to be received unless the party casting it should, at the 
time, take the oath of loyalty. 

Under the ninth section no person was permitted to practice 
law, “‘or be competent as a bishop, priest, deacon, minister, elder 
or other clergyman of any religious persuasion, sect or denomi- 
nation, to teach or preach, unless such person shall have first 
taken, subscribed and filed said oath.” 

While the article upon the “ executive department” was pend- 
ing, an effort was made to introduce an amendment by which any 
citizen of the State, white or colored, male or female, would be 
eligible to the office of governor, but the amendment was rejected 
by a tie vote, as also a similar proposition in reference to the 
“Legislative Department.” 

It is but just to say, in this connection, that the new constitu- 
tion, objectionable and stringent as it was in many particulars, was 
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admirable in respect to its provisions for public instruction, and 
was conceded to be so by its bitterest enemies. 

The constitution was adopted April 8, and two days after- 
ward the convention adjourned sine die. 

Anelection had been appointed for the 6th of June, 1865, to 
submit the new constitution to the people for their indorsement 
or rejection, but it had also been provided that no person should 
vote at that election, except those who would be qualified as 
voters under the second article thereof. The canvass which fol- 
lowed was naturally one of the greatest bitterness. 

Although the war was nominally over, and all the strong- 
holds of the Rebellion were in the hands of the United States 
authorities, yet there were fragmentary guerrilla bands still 
roaming through various sections of the country, and the war spirit 
continued in undiminished force. Multitudes of taxpayers in the 
State, not a few of whom were honored and influential citizens, 
and had been noncombatants during the war, were disfranchised 
by the third section, and denied the privilege of voting upon the 
adoption or rejection of the code of laws which was to govern 
them and their children. On the other hand it was maintained 
with vigor that citizens who had attempted to destroy their Gov- 
ernment, who had committed treason either by open deeds of 
rebellion, or by encouragement, sympathy and aid given to those 
in rebellion, had forfeited all right to assist in conducting the 
affairs of State. The election resulted in a majority of 1,862 
for the constitution, which accordingly went into effect July 4, 
1865. 

>The next General Assembly which convened at Jefferson 
City, on November 1, proceeded to enact a registry law, which, 
on account of its stringency, occasioned much violence and dis- 
order in its enforcement. The “ Ousting Ordinance,” for vacat- 
ing certain civil offices, was also attended with unpleasant results. 
That portion of the ninth section in regard to ministers, lawyers 
and teachers excited so much trouble in the State that B. Gratz 
Brown, Carl Schurz and other leading Republicans set on foot 
December, 1866, a movement which had for its object universal 
amnesty and enfranchisement. The movement soon became popu- 
lar throughout the State, and, in his message to the Twenty - 
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Fourth General Assembly, J anuary, 1867, Gov. Fletcher recom- 
mended an amendment to the constitution, striking out the 
ninth section of the second article. At this session of the Legis- 
lature a constitutional amendment was submitted to the people 
proposing to strike the word “ white” from the eighteenth sec- 
tion of the second article, and thus inaugurate negro suffrage in 
Missouri. While this amendment was under consideration in 
the House, Mr. Orrick of St. Charles proposed to strike out not 
only the word ‘“ white ” but also the word “male.” This effort in 
behalf of female suffrage was rejected; and at the election of the 
people in November, 1868, negro suffrage was also defeated by a 
majority of 18,817 votes. 

The adjourned session of the Twenty-fifth General Assembly, 
which met on January 5, 1870, accomplished important work in 
several directions. 

Gov. Joseph W. McClurg recommended in his message the 
ratification of the Fifteenth Amendment to the constitution of the 
United States, passed by Congress on February 27, 1869, and 
transmitted to the General Assembly at the same time a copy of 
the amendment as follows: 


ARTICLE XV. 


Section 1. The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be 
denied or abridged by the United States or by any State on account of race, 


color or previous condition of servitude. 
Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appropri- 


ate legislation. 

Immediately upon the reading of the amendment, a joint reso- 
lution ratifying it was introduced into the Senate, and was speed- 
ily adopted by both Houses of the Legislature. 


DIVISIONS IN THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 

The differences of opinion regarding universal amnesty and 
enfranchisement were rapidly assuming the proportions of dis- 
cord and disintegration; and the Republican party in the State 
became divided in sentiment as well as in name, being known re- 
spectively as Radicals and Liberals; the former maintaining a 
severe, and the latter a more magnanimous policy toward those 
who had complicity with the Rebellion. The Democrats, owing 
to the stringent registry laws, were in a hopeless minority, and 
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so attached themselves to the Liberal Republicans, believing that 
by this course they might best aid their disfranchised brethren, 
and eventually gain control of State politics. The State Nomi- 
aating Convention, which met at Jefferson City on August 31, 
1870, witnessed the final division of the Republicans. The plat- 
forms of the two branches of the party, differed chiefly in regard 
to enfranchisement, and the articles embodying their respective 
sentiments were as follows: 


MAJORITY OR LIBERAL PLATFORM. 


Fourth. That the time has come when the requirements of public safety, 
upon which alone the disfranchisement of a large number of citizens could be 
justified, has clearly*ceased to exist, and this convention, therefore, true to the 
solemn pledges recorded'in our National and State platforms, declares itself une- 
quivocally in favor of the adoption of the constitutional amendments ,com- 
monly called the suffrage and office-holding amendments, believing that under 
existing circumstances the removal of political disabilities, as well as the exten- 
sion of equal political rights and: privileges to all classes of citizens, without 
distinctions, is demanded by every consideraticn of; good faith, patriotism and 
sound policy, and essential to the integrity of Republican institutions, to the 

- welfare of the State, and to the honor and preservation of the Republican 
party. 
MINORITY OR RADICAL PLATFORM. 

Third. That we are in favor of re-enfranchising those justly disfranchised for 
participation in the late Rebellion, as soon as it can be done with safety to the 
State, and that we concur in the propriety of the Legislature having submitted 
to the whole people of the State the question ,whether such time has now 
arrived; upon which question we recognize the right of any member of the party 
to vote his honest convictions. 


The two reports being before the convention, the report of 
the minority was adopted, whereupon about 250 delegates, friends 
of the majority report, led by Mr. Schurz, withdrew, organized a 
separate convention, and nominated a full State ticket, with B. 
Gratz Brown as a candidate for Governor. The other convention 
also nominated a full ticket, headed by Joseph W. McClurg for 
Governor, at that time incumbent of the office. 

The election of November, 1870, resulted in the choice of the 
B. Gratz Brown ticket by a majority of over 40,000 Liberal and 
Democratic votes. This election marks the period at which the 
Republicans, who had been for eight years in the ascendency, 


surrendered the power which they have since been unable to 
regain. 
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THE MURDERS AT GUN CITY. 


During the administration of Gov. Brown, a bloody infraction 
of the public peace occurred at Gun City, a small station on the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad, in Cass County. 

Judge J. C. Stevenson was one of the judges of the late 
county court of Cass County, that had made a fraudulent issue 
of bonds in the name of the county, thereby imposing heavy 
burdens upon the taxpayers. James C. Cline was county attor- 
ney, and was implicated in the swindle, and Thomas E. Detro 
was one of Cline’s bondsmen. Both Stevenson and Cline had 
been indicted, and were under heavy bonds to answer for the 
offense with which they were charged. All of these men, to- 
gether with Gen. Jo. Shelby, were on the eastern bound train 
which reached Gun City on Wednesday, April 24, 1872. At 
this place logs, rails and rocks were found piled upon the track, 
and seventy or eighty masked and armed men compelled the en- 
gineer and fireman to leave the locomotive, and then commenced 
a terrible fusilade into and around the captured train. Loud 
cries were made for Cline, who stepped out on the platform, and 
was instantly riddled with bullets. The murderers then rushed 
through the train calling for the ‘bond robbers.” They shot 
Judge Stevenson down in the car, and afterward dragged him 
out on the grass. Mr. Detro they found in the mail car, and, 
after severely wounding him, threw him on the roadside, 
where he was allowed to bleed to death. The gang then called 
for Gen. Jo. Shelby, but his intrepidity saved him, as he coolly 
kept his seat, replying, “‘Here Iam; if you want me come and 
get me.” 

Gov. Brown at once took measures to bring the murderers to 
justice, but they were never discovered. No further disturbance 
occurred, however. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE STATE CONSTITOTION. 

At an adjourned session of the Twenty-sixth General Assem- 
bly, which convened December 6, 1871, two constitutional 
amendments had been submitted to the votes of the people. 

These were ratified at the November election in 1872. The 
first increased the number of supreme court judges from three 
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to five, fixing their term of office at ten years, and providing that 
two additional judges should be elected at the general election 
in 1872, and one judge at each general election, every two years 
thereafter. 

The second provided that no part of the public school fund 
should ever be invested in the stock or bonds or other obliga- 
tions of any other State, or of any county, city, town or cor- 
poration; that the stock of the bank of the State of Missouri, 
held for school purposes, and all other stocks belonging to any 
school or university fund, should be sold in such manner and at 
such time as the General Assembly should prescribe; and the 
proceeds thereof, and the proceeds of the sales of any lands or 
other property which belonged or might hereafter belong to said 
school fund, should be invested in the bonds of the State of 
Missouri, or of the United States, and that all county school 
funds should be loaned upon good and sufficient and unincum- 
bered real estate security, with personal security in addition 
thereto. 

REVISION OF THE STATE CONSTITUTION. 

During an adjourned session of the Legislature, which met 
on January 7, 1874, a law had been passed authorizing a vote of 
the pebdple to be taken at the general election in November, 1874, 
for and against calling a convention to revise and amend the 
constitution of the State. This convention was agreed to by 
a majority of only 283. An election for delegates took place on 
January 26, 1875. On May 5 of the same year the convention 
assembled at the Capitol. It consisted of sixty-eight members, 
sixty of whom were Democrats, six Republicans, and two Lib- 
erals. A thorough revision of the entire organic law was made, 
both in committee and in convention. Every department of the 
State Government passed under review, and many important 
changes were made, which can not be discussed here, but they 
are familiar to every well-informed citizen of the State. 

The bill of rights occasioned much discussion. County rep- 
resentation, which has been a feature of every State constitution, 
including the first, was still maintained in spite of opposition. 
Carefully prepared and stringent limitations on the powers of 
the General Assembly were engrafted on the new instrument. 
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Sessions of the Legislature were made biennial, and the guber- 
natorial term changed from two to four years. The formation of 
new counties was made extremely difficult or impossible. ‘Che 
power of the Legislature, and of counties, cities, towns and all 
other municipalities, to levy taxes and contract debts, was hedged 
about with limitations and safeguards. Extra mileage and per- 
quisites to officials were laid under embargo. Our system of 
free public schools, embracing a liberal policy for the mainte- 
nance of the State University, received recognition in the article 
on education. The final vote on the adoption of the constitu- 
tion asa whole stood—ayes, sixty; noes, none; absent, eight. 
October 30, 1875, the people ratified the constitution by a major- 
ity of 76,688, and on the 30th of November, 1875, it became the 
supreme law. 


GOV. CRITTENDEN’S ADMINISTRATION. 


In 1880, Thomas T. Crittenden, of Johnson County, received 
the Democratic nomination for Governor of Missouri, and was 
elected in November of that year. Gov. Crittenden’s competitors 
for the nomination were Gen. John S. Marmaduke, of St. Louis, 
and John A. Hockaday, of Callaway County. In his inaugural 
address, he recommended refunding at a lower rate of interest all 
that part of the State debt which could be thus refunded; some 
measures for the relief of the docket of the supreme court of the 
State, and a compromise of the indebtedness of several counties. 
He also condemned in the strongest terms the doctrine of repu- 
diation. 

Gov. Crittenden is by birth a Kentuckian—a direct descend- 
ant of the old Crittenden stock so long and deservedly prominent 
and popular in the State of Kentucky. Though himself a slave- 
holder, at the outbreak of our Civil War he espoused the cause 
of the Union, and no braver officer than he ever faced an army. 
At the close of the war he was found in the front rank of the con- 
servative portion of the people, who contended that peace should 
prevail, and the bitter animosities of the past be forgotten. 

He was sent to Congress, where, in more than one instance he 
proved his integrity. Throughout his entire career, no stain of 
venality adhered to his fair name, and no act of violence char- 
acterized his discharge of any duty. 
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Under his guiding hand, the credit of the State advanced to 
a par with that of the Federal Government; the debt of the State 
gradually diminished, and all of her educational interests fos- 
tered and nourished. 

When Gov. Crittenden took charge of the helm of State, a por- 
tion of the border was infested with a lawless band of thieves and 
murderers, known as the “ James Gang,” who murdered without 
pity, and robbed without regard to person. He resolved to dis- 
band them. Soon some of the most desperate of the gang were 
in the hands of the officers, and, in one instance, when resistance 
and rescue were threatened, Gov. Crittenden attended the trial in 
person, with a few chosen friends, determined to defend the 
supremacy of the law with his life if necessary. 

One by one, the members of this gang were hunted down and 
sent to the penitentiary, and finally Jesse James was shot at St. 
Joseph by the “ Ford Boys,” former comrades, who had been 
employed to capture him. 


HANNIBAL & ST. JOSEPH RAILROAD CONTROVERSY. 


By continued legislation, commencing with the act approved 
February 22, 1851, and ending with that of March 26, 1881, the 
State of Missouri granted liberal aid in the construction of rail- 
roads within her boundaries. The Hannibal & St. Joseph Rail- 
road was among the enterprises thus assisted, and, for its con- 
struction, bonds of the State amounting to $3,000,000, bearing in- 
terest at 6 per cent per annum, payable semi-annually, were issued, 
One-half of these bonds were issued under the act of 1851, and 
the remainder under the act of 1855. The former were to run 
twenty years, and the latter thirty years. Some of these bonds 
have since been funded and renewed. Coupons for the interest 
of the entire $3,000,000 were executed and made payable in New 
York. The acts under which the bonds were issued contain vari- 
ous provisions designed to secure the State against loss and to 
make it certain that the railroad company would be bound to pay 
the principal and interest at maturity. It was especially made 
the duty of the railroad company to save the State from any and 
all loss on account of said bonds and coupons. The State treas- 
urer was not to advance any money to meet either principal or 
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interest. The State contracted with the railroad company for 
complete indemnity. Neither was she required to relinquish her 
statutory mortgage lien, except upon the payment into her treas- 
ury of a sum of money equal to the entire indebtedness incurred 
by the railroad company on account of the issue and loan of her 
bonds. 

In June, 1881, the railroad company, through its attorney, 
George W. Easley, Esq., paid into the State treasury $3,000,000, 
and asked for a receipt in full of all dues to the State. The 
treasurer, Mr. Philip E. Chappell, refused to give such a receipt, 
but instead gave a receipt for the sum “on account.” Although 
the debt was not due, the officers of the railroad wished to pay it 
at this time in order to save the interest. They first asked for 
the bonds of the road, but these the State refused to give up. 
They then demanded that the $3,000,000 be paid back, and this 
demand was also refused. The railroad company then brought 
suit in the United States Court for an equitable settlement of the 
matter in dispute. The $3,000,000 had been deposited in a bank 
by the State authorities, and was drawing interest at the rate of 
only one-fourth of one per cent. The railroad company asked 
that this money should be invested so as to yield a larger amount 
of interest, which interest should be allowed to its credit, in case 
anything should be found due from it to the State. Justice Mil- 
ler, of the United States supreme court, who heard the case upon 
preliminary injunction in the spring of 1882, decided that the 
unpaid and unmatured coupons constituted a liability of the State, 
and a debt owing, though not due, and that until these were pro- 
vided for, the State was not bound to assign her lien upon the 
road. 

Another question which was raised but not decided was 
whether any, or if so, what account the State ought to render for 
the use of the money paid into the treasury by the complainants, 
June 20; and whether she could hold so large a sum of money, 
refusing to make any account of it, and yet insisting that the 
railroad company should make full payment of all the outstand- 
ing coupons. . 

Upon this subject Justice Miller, in the course of his opin- 
ion said: ‘Iam of the opinion that the State, having accepted 

10 
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or got this money into her possession, is under a moral obligation 
(and I do not pretend to commit anybody as to how far its legal 
obligation goes) to so use that money as, so far as possible, to 
protect the parties who have paid it against the loss of the inter- 
est which it might accumulate, and which would go to extinguish 
the interest on the State’s obligation.” 

February 25, 1881, Gov. Crittenden sent a special message to 
the Legislature in which he informed that body of the intention 
of the Hannibal & St. Joseph Railroad Company to discharge 
the full amount of what it considered its present indebtedness to 
the State, and advised that arrangements be made for the profit- 
able disposal of the sum as soon as paid. In response to this 
message the Legislature passed an act March 26, the second 
section of which is as follows: 

Sec. 2. Whenever there is sufficient money in the sinking fund to redeem 
or purchase one or more of the bonds of the State of Missouri, such sum is 
hereby appropriated for such purpose, and the Fund Commissioners shall im- 
mediately call in for payment alike amount of the option bonds of the State, 
known as the ‘‘ 5-20 bonds,” provided, that if there are no option bonds which 
can be called in for payment they may invest such money in the purchase of 
any of the bonds of the State, or bonds of the United States, the Hannibal & St. 
Joseph Railroad bonds excepted. 

On the Ist of January, 1882, the regular semi-annual payment 
of interest on the railroad bonds became due, but the company 
refused to pay,claiming that it had already discharged the 
principal, and consequently was not liable for the interest. There- 
upon, according to the provisions of the aiding act of 1885, Gov. 
Crittenden advertised the road for sale in default of the payment 
of interest. The company then brought suit before United 
States Circuit Judge McCrary at Keokuk, Iowa, to enjoin the 
State from selling the road, and for such other and further relief 
as the court might see fit and proper to grant. August 2, 1882, 
Judge McCrary delivered his opinion and judgment as follows: 

“First. That the payment by complainants into the treasury 
of the State of the sum of $3,000,000 on the 26th of June, 1881, 
did not satisfy the claim of the State in full, nor entitle complain- 
ants to an assignment of the State’s statutory mortgage. 

“Second. That the State was bound to invest the principal 
sum of $3,000,000 so paid by the complainants without unneces- 
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sary delay in the securities named in the act of March 26,1881, or 
some of them, and so as to save the State as large a sum as possible, 
which sum so saved would have constituted as between the State 
and complainants a credit pro tanto upon the unmatured coupons 
now in controversy. 

“Third. That the rights and equity of the parties are to be 
determined upon the foregoing principles, and the State must 
stand charged with what would have been realized if the act of 
March, 1881, had been complied with. It only remains to con- 
sider what the rights of the parties are upon the principles 
here stated. 

‘In order to save the State from loss on account of the default 
of the railroad company, afurther sum must be paid. In order to 
determine what that further sum is, an accounting must be had. 
The question to be settled by the accounting is, how much 
would the State have lost if the provisions of the act of March, 
1881, had been complied with? Fivth> oh fee withink 
a perfectly fair basis of settlement would be to hold the State 
liable for whatever could have been saved by the prompt execu- 
tion of said act by taking up such 5—20 option bonds of the State 
as were subject to call when the money was paid to the State, anu. 
investing the remainder of the funds in the bonds of the United 
States at the market rates. 

“Upon this basis a calculation can be made, and the exact sum 
still to be paid by the complainants in order to fully indemnify 
and protect the State can be ascertained. For the purpose of 
stating an account upon this basis, and of determining the sum 
tobe paid by the complainants to the State, the cause will be 
referred to John K. Cravens, one of the masters of this court. In 
determining the time when the investment should have been made 
under the act of March, 1881, the master will allow a reasonable 
period for the time of the receipt of the said sum of $3,000,000 by 
the treasurer of the State—that is to say, such time as would have 
been required for that purpose had the officers charged with the 
duty of making said investment used reasonable diligence in its 
discharge. 

“The Hannibal & St. Joseph Railroad is advertised for sale 
for the amount of the installment of interest due January 1, 1882, 
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which installment amounts to less than the sum which the com- 
pany must pay in order to discharge its liabilities to the State 
upon the theory of this opinion. The order will therefore be 
that an injunction be granted to enjoin the sale of the road 
upon the payment of the said installment of interest due January 
1, 1882, and if such payment is made, the master will take it 
into account in making the computation above mentioned.” 


THE ELECTION OF 1884. 

The campaign of 1884, both nationally and in the State, was 
the most hotly contested of any this country has ever seen. In 
Missouri an alliance was effected between the Republican and 
Greenback parties, and a ticket headed by the name of Nicholas 
Ford, of St. Joseph, and called the “‘ Anti-Bourbon ticket,” was put 
into the field against the Democracy, headed by Gen. John 8. 
Marmaduke, of St. Louis. A third party, known as Prohibition- 
ists, exercised considerable influence in the canvass. The “Anti- 
Bourbon” party made their fight against the record of the 
Democrats, who had been in uninterrupted power for twelve 
years, and especially against the tendency of the Democracy to 
recognize and reward men who had been in rebellion during the 
Civil War. This plea, owing to the nomination of Marmaduke, 
who had been a Confederate general, was of considerable service 
to the opponents of Democracy, and came near securing the 
defeat of the party. The campaign on the part of the Democrats 
was mainly a defensive one; while John A. Brooks, the Prohibi- 
tion candidate, urged that neither Ford nor Marmaduke should be 
elected, pledging himself in favor of submitting a constitutional 
amendment to prohibit the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors. Mr. Brooks made a strong fight, and polled nearly 
10,000 votes. Marmaduke was elected by a majority of less than 
2,000, although the Cleveland electors carried the State by about 
30,000. All of the Democratic State ticket was elected by vary- 
ing majorities, and also twelve out of fourteen congressmen were 
chosen by the same party. 

Nothwithstanding the opposition manifested toward him Gov. 
Marmaduke made an excellent career as an Executive, discharg- 
ing his duties in an impartial, conservative manner. On Tues- 
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day, December, 27, 1887, news of the sudden and serious illness 
of the Governor was spread over the country. This was scon 
followed, on the evening of December 28, by tidings of his death. 

Lieut.-Gov. Morehouse subsequently qualified as Governor of 
the State, and is the present incumbent of the position. 


THE EARLY COURTS. 


As the District of Louisiana was for many years under the 
dominion of Spain, it became necessary for the early lawyers to 
acquaint themselves with Spanish civil and criminal laws. This 
they uniformly did, and even after the district came into the pos- 
session of the United States the rules which obtained in the 
Spanish and French courts were still clung to. Until the District 
was purchased by the United States, the administration or execu- 
tion of the laws was in the hands of the civil and military com- 
mandants, who in most instances were both ill-informed and 
arbitrary. In 1804 Congress extended the executive power of 
the Territory of Indiana over that of Louisiana, and the execu- 
tion of the laws of what is now Missouri fell to William Henry 
Harrison, Governor, and Griffin, Vanderburg and Davis, judges. 
The first courts were held in the winter of 1804-05 in the old 
fort near the junction of Fifth and Walnut Streets, St. Louis, and 
were called courts of common pleas. In March, 1805, the 
District of Louisiana was changed to the Territory of Louis- 
iana, and James Wilkinson became Governor; Frederick 
Bates, secretary; and James Wilkinson, Return J. Meigs and J. 
B. C. Lucas, judges of the superior court of the Territory. At 
this time the executive offices were in the old government build- 
ing called La Place d Armes, St. Louis. The districts of the 
Territory were changed to counties, Territorial courts superseded 
the commandants, and the rules of the English common law soon 
banished those of France and Spain. Courts of common pleas 
were established by the Territorial Legislature in 1813. Since 
the formation of the State Government the constitution and the 
Legislature have provided the number and character of the State 


courts. 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


The public school system of Missouri is similar to that of 
other States. The first constitution of the State provided that 
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‘‘one school or more shall be established in each township as 
soon as practicable and necessary, where the poor shall be taught 
gratis.” It was not until 1839 that the school system was divest- 
ed of the clause limiting its benefits to the poor. At that date 
provision was made for a State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, for a county board of education, and for a township board. 
From that time forward the system has steadily grown in useful- 
ness and power. Its greatest growth succeeded the Civil War. 
Now not less than 25 per cent of the State’s revenue, exclusive of 
the sinking fund and interest, is devoted to the support of the 
public schools. 

Before the establishment of the free school system, education 
throughout the State was obtained wholly from private institu- 
tions of learning. The University of Missouri was founded 
about the time the State was admitted to the Federal Union, 
when two townships of land were granted for the support of a 
seminary of learning. In 1832 this land was sold for less than 
$75,000, but by 1839 this amount had grown to over $100,000. 
In the latter year the site was selected for the University at Col- 
umbia, which offered a bonus of $117,500 to secure the location 
—a remarkable offering for that day. The corner-stone was laid 
in 1840, and John H. Lathrop, D. D., became the first president. 
To this institution the following departments have since been 
added: normal department, 1868; agricultural and mechanical 
college, 1870; schools of mines and metallurgy, 1871, at Rolla; 
college of law, 1872; medical college, 1873; department of analyt- 
ical and applied chemistry, 1873; architecture, engineering, 
mechanical and fine arts, etc. The State may well be proud of 
this institution. 

St. Louis University was established in 1829, and has become 
one of the best educational institutions of the country. Since the 
war the State has founded an educational institution for colored 
people-—Lincoln Institute, at Jefferson City—which is sup- 
ported by an annual appropriation. Several normal colleges have 
also been established by the Legislature, which contribute mate- 
rially toward the elevation of the standard of education in the 
State. In nearly every county is a seminary, academy, college, 
or university, supported by tuition or endowments, and controlled 
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by some sectarian organization, or by a non-sectarian association, 

In 1817 the Legislature incorporated the board of trustees of 
the St. Louis public schools, and this was the commencement of 
the present system. The first board was Gen. William Clarke, 
William C. Carr, Thomas H. Benton, Bernard Pratt, Auguste 
Chouteau, Alexander McNair and John P. Cabanne. Much 
should have been, and was, expected of this board, owing to their 
prominence and ability, but they’did little or nothing, and it was 
not until twenty years later that the system sprang into life. 


CHURCHES. 


Baptist.—The first Baptist Church organized in what is now 
the State of Missouri was founded near the present site of Jack- 
son, Cape Girardeau County, in 1806, under the labors of Rev. 
D. Green. The growth of the denomination has been marked. 
It has gone steadily on in its increase, until now it marshals a 
great host, and it is still rapidly enlarging in numbers, and ad- 
vancing in intelligence and general thrift. The annual report of 
the Baptist General Association of Missouri, for 1875, gives the 
following statistics: 61 district associations; 1,400 churches; 824 
ordained ministers; 89,650 members. The Bible and Publication 
Society, with headquarters at Philadelphia, has a branch house at 
St. Louis which has become one of the chief book establishments 
of the State. The Baptist periodicals of the State are the Cen- 
tral Baptist and Ford’s Repository, both published in St. Louis. 
The Baptist seats of learning in Missouri are William Jewell 
College, Liberty; Stephens’ College, Columbia; Mt. Pleasant 
College, Huntsville; Baptist Female College, Lexington; La 
Grange College, La Grange; Baptist College, Louisiana; Liberty 
Female College, Liberty; St. Louis Seminary for Young Ladies, 
Jenning’s Station; Fairview Female Seminary, Jackson; Boon- 
ville Seminary for Young Ladies; North Grand River College, 
Edinburg; Ingleside Academy, Palmyra. 

Christian. —This is one of the largest denominations in Mis- 
souri; it has more than 500 churches and nearly 100,000 mem- 
bers. The literary institutions of the denomination are Christian 
College, Columbia; Christian University, Canton; Woodland 
College, Independence; Christian Orphan Asylum, Camden 
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Point. The publications of this denomination in Missouri are; 
The Christian, The Little Watchman, The Little Sower, and The 
Morning Watch, all published at St. Louis. 
Congregational.—The first Trinitarian Congregational Church 
was organized in St. Louis, in 1852, Rev. T. M. Post, D. D., pas- 
tor. The church in Hannibal was organized in 1859. In 1864-65 
fifteen churches were organized in towns on the Hannibal 
& St. Joseph Railroad. In 1875 the denomination had 5 dis- 
trict associations, 70 churches, 41 ministers and 3,363 members. 
There are two Congregational colleges in the State—Thayer Col- 
lege, at Kidder, and Drury College, at Springfield. 
Episcopal.—The first service of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Missouri was held October 24, 1819, and Christ 
Church, St. Louis, was organized as a parish November 1, of the 
same year. The Rev. John Ward, previously of Lexington, Ky., 
was the first rector. Six persons united in the first service. In 
1875 there were in the city of St. Louis 12 parishes and mis- 
sions and as many clergymen; while, taking all parts of the 
State, there were about 5,000 communicants, 51 ministers, 48 
church buildings, 57 Sunday-schools with 4,000 scholars, and 475 
teachers. The denomination controlled 4 secular schools. The 
Diocese of Missouri is conterminous with the State of Missouri. 
Friends.—The following are the approximate statistics of 
this denomination in Missouri: Number of organizations and 
edifices, 4; sittings, 1,100; value of property, $4,800. 
Israelite.—There is scarcely a county in the State of Mis- 
sourl where at least one dozen Jewish families are not settled. 
Jefferson City, Sedalia, Springfield, Rolla, Washington, Macon 
City, Louisiana, Hannibal andseveral other places, have wealthy, 
influential Jewish citizens, but too few in numbers to form inde- 
pendent religious communities. In St. Louis, St. Joseph and 
Kansas City they have established congregations, Sabbath- 
schools, houses of worship and institutions of charity. The 
oldest Hebrew congregation in Missouri was organized in 1838, 
at St. Louis. The following summary gives an approximate 
statement of the Israelite congregations in Missouri: congrega- 
tions, 8; members, 557; ministers, 8; houses of worship, 7; Sab- 
bath-schools, 9; with 12 teachers, and 574 scholars. 
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Lutheran.—The first Lutheran Church organized in Mis- 
souri was founded in St. Louis in 1839. The number of churches 
is now about 92. The Lutheran educational institutions of the 
State are Concordia College anda high school, both at St. Louis. 
The charitable institutions are the Lutheran Hospital and Asy- 
lum at St. Louis, and the Lutheran Orphans’ Home in St. Louis 
County. At St. Louis are also located the Lutheran Central 
Bible Society, and the Lutheran Book Concern of the German 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio and other States. 
The following Lutheran periodicals are published in St. Louis: 
Der Lutheraner, Die Abendschule, Lehreund Wehre, and the 
Evangel Lutheran Schublatt German Evangelical. There are, in 
Missouri, perhaps 45 churches of this denomination, comprising 
7,500 members. The Friedensbote is the name of a newspaper 
published under its patronage. Evangelical Missouri College is 
the theological seat of learning in this synod, and is located in 
Warren County. 

Methodist Episcopal.—The Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Missouri dates from an early period in the history of the State. 
Indeed, several societies were formed before it became a State, 
and these were a part of the old Illinois Conference. When the 
separation of 1844-45 took place, and the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South was formed, the societies in Missouri were broken 
up with few exceptions, and the members either joined that 
organization or remained unable to effect a reorganization of their 
own until 1848, when the Missouri Conference resumed its ses- 
sions. During the Civil War the preachers and members were 
driven from nearly all the stations and districts. There were 
probably less than 3,000 persons in actual fellowship in 1861 and 
1862. In May, 1862, the general conference added Arkansas to 
the Missouri Conference, and it bore the name of “The Mis- 
souri and Arkansas Conference,” until 1868, when it was divided, 
the societies north of the Missouri River retaining the old name, 
Missouri Conference; and the societies south of the river, and 
those in Arkansas, being formed into the “St. Louis Conference.” 
In 1872 the societies in Missouri, south of the river, became the 
St. Louis Conference, those in Arkansas the Arkansas Con- 
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ference. The two conferences of Missouri now comprise about 
375 churches and 30,000 members. They have several flourish - 
ing schools and colleges, the principal of which are Lewis College, 
Glasgow; Johnson College, Macon City, and Carleton Institute in 
Southeast Missouri. The Western Book Depository is doing a 
large business in St. Louis, and its agents also publish the 
Central Christian Advocate. 

Methodist Episcopal Church South.—The first preaching by a 
Protestant minister in this State was by a Methodist local 
preacher, John Clark by name, who resided where Alton now 
stands, and who occasionally crossed the river to a settlement of 
Americans near Florissant. The first regularly appointed 
Methodist preacher was Rev. John Travis, who received an 
appointment from Bishop Asbury in 1806. He formed two 
circuits, and at the end of the year returned 100 members. These 
circuits were called “‘ Missouri’? and ‘‘ Meramec,” and a‘ the 
conference of 1807, Jesse Walker was sent to supply the former, 
and Edmund Wilcox the latter. 

From this time preachers were regularly appointed, and in 
1820 there were, in Missouri, 21 traveling preachers, and 2,079 
members. In 1821 Methodism proper was introduced into St. 
Louis by Rev. Jesse Walker, who secured the erection of a small 
house of worship on the corner of what is now Fourth and Myrtle 
Streets, and returned 127 members. 


MISSOURI GOVERNORS—-UNDER THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 


Commandant.—April 9, 1682, Robert Cavalier de La Salle. 

Governors.—1698 to July 22, 1701, Sauvalle; 1701 to May 
17, 1718, Bienville; 1713 to March 9, 1717, Lamothe Cadillac; 
1717 to March 9, 1718, Del’Epinay; 1718 to January 16, 1724, 
Bienville; 1724 to 1726, Boisbriant; 1726 to 1733, Perier; 1733. 
to May 10, 1748, Bienville; 1743 to February 9, 1753, Vaudreuil; 
1753 to June 29, 1763, Kerlerec; 1763 to February 4, 1765, 
D’Abadie; February, 1765, M. Aubry, acting. 

Commandant.—July 17, 1765, to May 20, 1770, Louis St. 
Ange de Bellerive, de facto. 
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UNDER THE SPANISH GOVERNMENT. 

Lieutenant Governors.—May 20, 1770, to May 19, 1775, Pedro 
Piernas; 1775 to June 17, 1778, Francisco Cruzat; 1778 to June 
8, 1780, Fernando De Leyba; 1780 to September 24, 1780, Silvio 
Franc. Cartabona; 1780 to November 27, 1787, Franc. Cruzat; 
1787 to July 21, 1792, Manuel Perez; 1792 to August 29, 1799; 
Zenon Trudeau; 1799 to March 9, 1804, C. Dehault Delassus. 


UNDER THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. 

Commandant.—March 10, 1804, to October 1, 1804, Capt. 
Amos Stoddard, who was also agent and commissioner of the 
French Government for one day, from March 9 to March 
10, 1804. 

UNDER THE DISTRICT OF LOUISIANA. 

Governor.—October 1, 1804, to March 3, 1805, William Henry 

Harrison. 
UNDER THE TERRITORY OF LOUISIANA. 

Governors.—1805 to 1806, Gen. James Wilkinson; last part 
of 1806, Joseph Brown, acting; May, 1807 to October, 1807. 
Frederick Bates, acting; 1807 to September, 1809, Merriweth « 
Lewis; September, 1809 to September 19, 1810, Frederick Bates, 
acting; 1810 to November 29, 1812, Benjamin Howard, acting; 
1812 to December 7, 1812, Frederick Bates, secretary and acting 
governor. 

TERRITORIAL OFFICERS. 

Governors.—Frederick Bates, secretary and acting Governor, 
1812-13; William Clark, 1813-20. 

Delegates to Congress.—Edward Hempstead, 1811-14; Rufus 
Easton, 1814-17; John Scott, 1817-20. 


OFFICERS OF STATE GOVERNMENT. 
Governors.—Alexander McNair, 182U-24; Frederick Bates, 
1824-25; Abraham J. Williams, vice Bates, 1825; John Miller, 
vice Bates, 1826-28; John Miller, 1828-32; Dunklin resigned; 
appointed surveyor general of the United States, 1832-36; L. 
W. Boggs, vice Dunklin, 1836; Lilburn W. Boggs, 1836-40; 
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Thomas Reynolds (died 1844) 1840-44; M. M. Marmaduke, vice 
Reynolds; John C. Edwards, 1844-48; Austin A. King, 1848-52; 
Sterling Price, 1852-56; Trusten Polk, resigned, 1856-57; Han- 
cock Jackson, vice Polk, 1857; Robert M. Stewart, vice Polk, 
1857-60; C. F. Jackson (1860), office vacated by ordinance; 
Hamilton R. Gamble, vice Jackson—Gov. Gamble died 1864; 
Willard P. Hall, vice Gamble, 1864; Thomas C. Fletcher, 1864— 
68; Joseph W. McClurg, 1868-70; B. Gratz Brown, 1870-72; 
Silas Woodson, 1872-74; Charles H. Hardin, 1874-76; John S. 
Phelps, 1876-80; Thomas T. Crittenden, 1880-84; John S. Mar- 
maduke (died 1887), 1884-88; A. P. Morehouse, vice Marmaduke. 

Lieutenant Governors.—William H. Ashley, 1820-24; Ben- 
jamin H. Reeves, 1824-28; Daniel Dunklin, 1828-32; Lilburn 
W. Boggs, 1832-36; Franklin Cannon, 1836-40; M. M. Marma- 
duke, 1840-44; James Young, 1844-48; Thomas L. Rice, 1848- 
52; Wilson Brown, 1852-55; Hancock Jackson, 1855-56; Thomas 
C. Reynolds, 1860-61; Willard P. Hall, 1861-64; George Smith, 
1864-68; Edwin O. Stanard, 1868-70; Joseph J. Gravelly, 
1870-72; Charles P. Johnson, 1872-74; Norman J. Coleman, 
1874-76; Henry C. Brockmeyer, 1876-80; Robert A. Campbell, 
1880-84; A. P. Morehouse (appointed Governor), 1884. 

Secretaries of State.—Joshua Barton, 1820-21; William G. 
Pettis, 1821-24; Hamilton R. Gamble, 1824-26; Spencer Pettis, 
1826-28; P. H. McBride, 1829-30; John C. Edwards (term ex- 
pired 1835; re-appointed 1837, resigned 1837), 1830-37; Peter 
G. Glover, 1837-39; James L. Minor, 1839-45; F. H. Martin, 
1845-49; Ephraim B. Ewing, 1849-52; John M. Richardson, 
1852-56; _‘onjamin F. Massey (re-elected 1860 for four years), 
1856-60; Mordecai Oliver, 1861-64; Francis Rodman (re-elected 
1868 for two years), 1864-68; Kugene F. Weigel (re-elected 
1872 for two years), 1870-72; Michael K. McGrath (re-elected 
1884 for four years), 1874-84. 

State Treasurers.—Peter Didier, 1820-21; Nathaniel Simonds, 
1821-28; James Earickson, 1829-33; John Walker, 1833-38; 
Abraham McClellan, 1838-43; Peter G. Glover, 1843-51; A. W. 
Morrison, 1851-60; George C. Bingham, 1862-64; William 
Bishop, 1864-68; William Q. Dallmeyer, 1868-70; Samuel 
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Hays, 1872; Harvey W. Salmon, 1872-74; Joseph W. Mercer, 
1874-76; Elijah Gates, 1876-80; Philip E. Chappell, 1880-84; 
J. M. Seibert (present incumbent), 1884. 

Attorney-Generals.—Edward Bates, 1820-21; Rufus Easton, 
1821-26; Robert W. Wells, 1826-36; William B. Napton, 
1836-39; S. M. Bay, 1839-45; B. F. Stringfellow, 1845-49; 
William A. Robards, 1849-51; James B. Gardenhire, 1851-56; 
Ephraim W. Ewing, 1856-59; James P. Knott, 1859-61; Aik- 
man Welch, 1861-64; Thomas T. Crittenden, 1864; Robert F. 
Wingate, 1864-68; Horace P. Johnson, 1868-70; A. J. Baker, 
1870-72; Henry C. Ewing, 1872-74; John A. Hockaday, 
1874-76; Jackson L. Smith, 1876-80; D. H.- McIntire, 1880-84; 
D. G. Boone (present incumbent), 1884. 

Auditors of Public Accounts.—William Christie, 1820-21; 
William V. Rector, 1821-23; Elias Barcroft, 1823-33; Henry 
Shurlds, 1833-35; Peter G. Glover, 1835-37; Hiram H. Baber, 
1837-45; William Monroe, 1845; J. R. McDermon, 1845-48: 
George W. Miller, 1848-49; Wilson Brown, 1849-52; William 
H. Buffington, 1852-60; William S. Moseley, 1860-64; Alonzo 
Thompson, 1864-68; Daniel M. Draper, 1868-72; George B 
Clark, 1872-74; Thomas Holladay, 1874-80; John Walk 
(re-elected in 1884, for four years),1880—84. 

Judges of Supreme Court.—Matthias McGirk, 1822-41; John 
D. Cooke, 1822-23; John R. Jones, 1822-24; Rufus Pettibone, 
1823-25; George Tompkins, 1824-45; Robert Wash, 1825-37; 
John C. Edwards, 1837-39; William Scott (appointed 1841 un- 
til meeting of General Assembly in place of McGirk resigned; 
reappointed), 1843; P. H. McBride, 1845; William RB. Napton, 
1849-52; John F. Ryland, 1849-51; John H. Birch, 1849-51; 
William Scott, John F. Ryland and Hamilton R. Gambie (elect- 
ed by the people for six years), 1851; Hamilton R. Gamble (re- 
signed), 1854; Abiel Leonard (elected to fill vacancy ot Gam- 
ble); William B. Napton (vacated by failure to file oath); Will- 
iam Scott and John C. Richardson (resigned, elected August, 
for six years), 1857; E. B. Ewing (to fill Richardson’s resigna- 
tion), 1859; Barton Bates (appointed), 1862; W. V. N. Bay, 
(appointed), 1862; John D. 8. Dryden (appointed), 1862; Bar- 
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ton Bates, 1863-65; W. V. N. Bay (elected), 1863; John D. S. 
Dryden (elected), 1863; David Wagner (appointed), 1865; 
Wallace L. Lovelace (appointed), 1865; Nathaniel Holmes (ap- 
pointed), 1865; Thomas J. C. Fagg (appointed), 1866; James 
Baker (appointed), 1868; David Wagner (elected), 1868-70; 
Philemon Bliss, 1868-70; Warren Currier, 1868-71; Washington 
Adams (appointed to fill Currier’s place, who resigned), 1871; 
Ephraim B. Ewing (elected), 1872; Thomas A. Sherwood (elect- 
ed), 1872; W. B. Napton (appointed in place of Ewing, de- 
ceased), 1873; Edward A. Lewis (appointed in place of Adams, 
resigned), 1874; Warwich Hough (elected), 1874; William B. 
Napton (elected), 1874-80; John W. Henry, 1876-86; Robert 
D. Ray succeeded William B. Napton, 1880; Elijah H. Norton 
(appointed in 1876), elected, 1878; T. A. Sherwood (re-elected), 
1882; F. M. Black, 1884. 

United States Senators.—T. H. Benton, 1820-50; D. Barton, 
1820-30; Alexander Buckner, 1830-33; L. F. Linn, 1833-43; D. 
R. Atchison, 1843-55; H. 8. Geyer, 1851-57; James S. Green, 
1857-61; T. Polk, 1857-63; Waldo P. Johnson, 1861; Robert Wil- 
son, 1861; B. Gratz Brown (for unexpired term of Johnson), 1863; 
J. B. Henderson, 1863-69; Charles D. Drake, 1867-70; Carl Schurz, 
1869-75; D. F. Jewett (in place of Drake, resigned), 1870; F. 
P. Blair, 1871-77; L. V. Bogy, 1873; James Shields (elected for 
unexpired term of Bogy), 1879; D. H. Armstrong (appointed 
for unexpired term of Bogy); F. M. Cockrell (re-elected 1881), 
1875-81; George G. Vest (re-elected in 1885 for six years), 
4879-1885. 

Representatives to Congress.—John Scott, 1820-26; E. 
Bates, 1826--28; Spencer Pettis, 1828-31; William H. Ashley, 
1831-36; John Bull, 1832-34; Albert G. Harrison, 1834-39; 
John Miller, 1836-42; John Jameson (re-elected 1846 for two 
years), 1839-44; John C. Edwards, 1840-42; James M. Hughes, 
1842-44; James H. Relfe, 1842-46; James B. Bowlin, 1842-50; 
Gustavus M. Bower, 1842-44; Sterling Price, 1844-46; Will- 
im McDaniel, 1846; Leonard H. Sims, 1844-46; John S. 
Phelps, 1844-60; James 8. Green (re-elected 1856, resigned), 
1846-50; Willard P. Hall, 1846-53; William V. N. Bay, 
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1848-61; John F. Darby, 1850-58; Gilchrist Porter, 1850-57; 
John G. Miller, 1850-56; Alfred W. Lamb, 1852-54; Thomas 
H. Benton, 1852-54; Mordecai Oliver, 1852-57; James J. Lind- 
ley, 1852-56; Samuel Caruthers, 1852-58; Thomas P. Akers (to 
fill unexpired term of J. G. Miller, deceased, 1855; Francis P. 
Blair, Jr. (re-elected 1860, resigned), 1856; Thomas L. Ander- 
son, 1856-60; James Craig, 1856-60; Silas H. Woodson, 
1856-60; John B. Clark, Sr., 1857-61; J. Richard Barrett, 
1860; John W. Noel, 1858-63; James S. Rollins, 1860-64; 
Elijah H. Norton, 1860-63; John W. Reid, 1860-61; William 
A. Hall, 1862-64; Thomas L. Price (in place of Reid, expelled) 
1862; Henry T. Blow, 1862-66; Sempronious T. Boyd (elected 
in 1862, and again in 1868, for two years) ; Joseph W. McClurg, 
1862-66; Austin A. King, 1862-64; Benjamin F. Loan, 
1862-69; John G. Scott (in place of Noel, deceased), 1863; 
John Hogan, 1864-66; Thomas F. Noel, 1864-67; John R. 
Kelsoe, 1864-66; Robert T. Van Horn, 1864-71; John F. Ben- 
jamin, 1864-71; George W. Anderson, 1864-66; William A. 
Pile, 1866-68; C. A. Newcomb, 1866-68; Joseph J. Gravelly, 
1866-68; James R. McCormack, 1866-73; John H. Stover (in 
place of McClurg, resigned) 1867; Erastus Wells, 1868-82; G. 
A. Finklenburg, 1868-71; Samuel S. Burdett, 1868-71; Joel F. 
Asper, 1868-70; David P. Dyer, 1868-70; Harrison E. Havens, 
1870-75; Isaac G. Parker, 1870-75; James G. Blair, 1870-72; 
Andrew King, 1870-72; Edwin O. Stanard, 1872-74; William 
H. Stone, 1872-78; Robert A. Hatcher (elected), 1872; Richard 
B. Bland, 1872; Thomas T. Crittenden, 1872-74; Ira B. Hyde, 
1872-74; John B. Clark, Jr., 1872-78; John M. Glover, 1872; 
Aylett H. Buckner, 1872; Edward C. Kerr, 1874-78; Charles 
H. Morgan, 1874; John F. Phillips, 1874; B. J. Franklin, 1874; 
David Rea, 1874; Rezin A. DeBolt, 1874; Anthony Ittner, 1876, 
Nathan Cole,,1876; Robert A. Hatcher, 1876--78; R. P. Bland, 
1876-78; A. H. Buckner, 1876-78; J. B. Clark, Jr., 1876-78; 
T. T. Crittenden, 1876-78; B. J. Franklin, 1876-78; John M. 
Glover, 1876-78; Robert A. Hatcher, 1876-78; Charles H. Mor- 
gan (re-elected in 1881 and 1882), 1876-78; L. S. Metcalf, 
1876-78; H. M. Pollard, 1876-78; David Rea, 1876-78; S. L. 
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Sawyer, 1878-80; N. Ford, 1878-82; G. F. Rothwell, 1878-82; 
John B. Clark, Jr., 1878-82; W. H. Hatch (re-elected in 1884), 
1878-84; A. H. Buckner (re-elected in 1882), 1878-82; M. L. 
Clardy (re-elected in 1882 and 1884), 1878-82; R. G, Frost, 
1878-82; L. W. Davis (re-elected in 1882), 1878-82; R. P. 
Bland (re-elected in 1882 and 1884), 1878-82; J. R. Waddell, 
1878-80; T. Allen 1880-82; R. Hazeltine, 1880-82; T. M. Rice, 
1880-82: R. T. Van Horn, 1880-82; J. G. Burrows, 1880-82; 
A. M. Alexander, 1882-84; Alex. M. Dockery (re-elected in 
1884), 1882-84; James N. Burns (re-elected in 1884) 1882-84; 
Alexander Graves, 1882-84; John Cosgrove, 1882-84; John J. 
O’Neill (re-elected in 1884), 1882-84; James O. Broadhead, 
1882-84; R. W. Fyan, 1882-84; John B. Hale, 1884; William 
Warner, 1884; John T. Heard, 1884; J. E. Hutton, 1884; John 
M. Glover, 1884; William J. Stone, 1884: William H. Wade, 
1884; William Dawson, 1884. 


CONGRESSMEN ELECTED IN 1886; TERMS EXPIRE IN 1889. 


First District, William H. Hatch; Second District, Charles 
H. Mansur; Third District, Alex. M. Dockery; Fourth District, 
James N. Burnes; Fifth District, William Warner; Sixth Dis- 
trict, John T. Heard; Seventh District, John E. Hutton; 
Highth District, John J. O’Neill; Ninth District, Jobn M. 
Glover; Tenth District, Martin L. Clardy; Eleventh District, 
Richard P. Bland; Twelfth District, William J. Stone; Thir- 
teenth District, William H. Wade; Fourteenth District, James 
L. Walker. 

The supreme judge elected in 1886 was Theodore Brace, in 
room of Jchn W. Henry; the superintendent of public schools 
was William E. Coleman, re-elected. 


MISSOURI’S DELEGATIONS IN THE CONFEDERATE CONGRESS. 


1861-63—Senate, John B. Clark, Sr, R. L. Y. Peyton. 
House, W. M. Cooke, Thomas A. Harris, Aaron H. Conrow, 


Casper W. Bell, George G. Vest, Thomas W. Freeman, John 
Hyer. 
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1864-65—Senate, Waldo P. Johnson, Rev. L. M. Lewis. 
House, Thomas L. Snead, N. L. Norton, John B. Clark, Sr., A. 
H. Conrow, George G. Vest, Peter S. Wilkes and Robert A. 
Hatcher. 

REBEL GOVERNORS. 

1861-62—Claiborne F. Jackson; lieutenant governor, Thomas 
C. Reynolds. 

1862-65—Thomas C. Reynolds; lieutenant governor, vacancy. 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS. 


Following is the aggregate vote of the State at every presi- 
dential election since the admission of Missouri into the Union: 

1824—Andrew Jackson, Republican, 987; John Quincy 
Adams, Coalition, 8311; Henry Clay, Republican, 1,401; Clay’s 
majority, 103. Total vote, 12,699. Number of electoral votes, 3. 

1828—Andrew Jackson, Democrat, 8,232; John Quincy 
Adams, National Republican, 3,422; Jackson’s majority, 4,810. 
Total vote, 11,654. Number of electors, 3. 

1832—Andrew Jackson, Democrat, had a majority over Henry 
Clay, National Republican, of 5,192. Number of electors, 4. 

1836—Martin Van Buren, Democrat, 10,995; William H. 
Harrison and Hugh L. White, Fusion, 8,337; Van Buren’s ma- 
jority, 2,658. Total vote, 19,332. Number of electors, 4. 

1840—Martin Van Buren, Democrat, 29,760; William Henry 
Harrison, Whig, 22,972; Van Buren’s majority, 6,788. Total 
vote, 52,732. Number of electors, 4. 

1844—James K. Polk, Democrat, 41,369; Henry Clay, Whig, 
31,251; Polk’s majority, 10,118. Total vote, 72,620. Number 
of electors, 7. 

1848—Lewis Cass, Democrat, 40,077; Zachary Taylor, Whig, 
32,671; Cass’s majority, 7,406. Total vote, 72,748. Number 
of electors, 7. 

1852—-Franklin Pierce, Democrat, 88,353; Winfield Scott, 
Whig, 29,984; Pierce’s majority, 8,369. Total vote, 68,337. 
Number of electors, 9. 

1856—James Buchanan, Democrat, 58,164; Millard Fill- 
more, American, 48,524; Buchanan’s majority, 9,640. Total 
vote, 106,688. Number of electors, 9. 
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1860—Stephen A. Douglas, Democrat, 58,801; John Bell, 
Union, 58,372; John C. Breckinridge, Democrat, 31,317; Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Republican, 17,028; Douglas’ plurality over Bell, 
429, Total vote, 165,518. Number of electors, 9. 

1864—Abraham Lincoln, Republican, 72,750; George B. 
McClellan, Democrat, 31,678; Lincoln’s majority, 41,072. Total 
vote, 104,428. Number of electors, 11. 

1868—U. S. Grant, Republican, 86,860; Horatio Seymour, 
Democrat, 65,628; Grant’s majority, 21,232. Total vote, 152,- 
488. Number of electors, 11. 

1872—-Horace Greeley, Liberal Republican, 151,434; U. S. 
Grant, Republican, 119,196; Charles O’Conor, Democrat, 2,429; 
Greeley’s majority, 29,809. Total vote, 273,059. Number of 
electors, 15. 

1876—Samuel J. Tilden, Democrat, 203,077; R. B. Hayes, 
Republican, 145,029; Peter Cooper, Greenbacker, 3,498; Green 
Clay Smith, Temperance, 64; scattering, 97; Tilden over all, 
54,389. Total vote, 351,765. Number of electors, 15. 

1880—Winfield S. Hancock, Democrat, 208,609; James A. 
Garfield, Republican, 153,567; James B. Weaver, Greenbacker, 
35,045; Hancock’s plurality, 55,042. Total vote, 397,221. Num- 
ber of electors, 15. 

1884—Grover Cleveland, Democrat, 235,988; James G. 
Blaine, Republican, and Benjamin F. Butler, Greenbacker, 
(Fusion electors) 202,929; John P. St. John, Prohibition, 
2,153; Cleveland’s plurality, 30,906. Total vote, 441,070. Num- 
ber of electors, 16. 

In 1884 the vote for governor resulted: John S. Marmaduke, 
Democrat, 218,885; Nicholas Ford, Fusion, 207,939; John A. 
Brooks, Prohibition, 10,426; Marmaduke over Ford, 10,946; 
over all, 520. Total vote, 437,250. 
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IMO. cistaose mes Sboncon como 


IMOSSISSID Dlieriaiererss se oseretencerere 
Mikel a5 oadecdog coon de5b aud 
Wii answews BonanooweesKoe; 
NOTH Conetna on oosmnonDe 
NIOREEIN cong poKeoapooToKNOueN 6 
Nie wa MAdridija-reire -telaictele atte fee's 


1864. 1868. 
a ES g 4 
= ag 2 Ae 
<2) ) ir} HO 
ce 
ae oA fs) by 
Be et sere ea 
297 492 585 644 
1,256 502 861 752 
939 381 972 486 
297 307 3885 4381 
507 4 734 144 
243 12 620 199 
775 286] 1,089 703 
400 197 97 257 
107 1 214 161 
189 2 445 23 
No elejction. Rejejcted 
iL wely 401} 1,624) 1,146 
862 185} 1,074 135 
525 281 769 443 
2,220 346} 1,304 740, 
938 17| 1,082 3806 
1,252 212) 1,428 475 
465 282 980 710 
365 1 479 112 
673 81} 1,080 137 
534 6 171} 1,256 
No elelction. 170 2 
535 2 308 209 
602} 557| 1,441] 3,052 
46 2} 1,099 444 
915 823 796 833 
832 224) 1,512 861 
669 348 759 342 
659 50 400 372 
346 895 709 543 
CBE, cacans 850 397 
774, 5383 830, 825 
542 357 459 393 
907 185) 1,216 650 
442 497, 1,127 788 
1,757 23) 1,221) 1,114 
240 14 217 161 
215 244 145 315 
828 375 973 708 
A owcons 193! 41 
1,158 8] 1,082 879 
558 111 5738 157, 
108 257 20 828 
866 434 781 349 
158 597 174 1,302 
530 225 708 481 
348 264 586 378 
99 9 10 842 
212 1 778 208 


ING WiLOMMee recede tec cies cereets 


Greeley, 


1872. 
a8 
2o 
5.9 é 
as g 
i) = 
ai | ge 
fa SAG 
a3 rc) 
1,418 975 
1,322 1,146 
2,179 1,482 
677 524 
701 962 
451 791 
1,349 1,405 
841 1,017 
515 394 
Rejejcted. 
807 112 
1,582 1,725 
276 878 
1,181 1,029 
1,666; 2,082 
T74 1,423 
1,115 1,750 
2,124 1,526 
249 655 
844 1,377 
1,972 873 
350 383 
600 3877 
4,475} 2,814 
1,338 2,092 
1,240 878 
2,504; 2,299 
1,161 850 
825 556 
2,984 1,523 
1,098} 1,199 
1,703; 1,109 
1,537 645 
1,478 1,686 
1,745 1,571 
2,385 1,745 
724 340 
439 253 
2,593 1,685 
157 148 
527 1,201 
716 865 
725 308 
1,275 986 
2,559 453 
1,289 1,062 
895 657 
796 243 
1,036 1,158 
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VOTE BY COUNTIES AT THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS OF 
1864-68-72.— Concluded. 


1864. 1868. 1872. 
23 
: d E 8 | 
COUNTIES. g = g re 28 s 
ga | 88 S tosedh eae 4 
ge | 62 | a8 | af | 32° | ge 
A © Ss by is | S 
<i 3° 5 a lees ic) 
INTO hae onlee cedar ec concn 829 9} 1,104 588 1,503 1,683. 
COVER 0G ee O INA OE ONEOISE DOOD .o.c Noelej|ction 5 229 5 54 
OSHTCE pec ton Aaines oe meters 764 679 634 664 209 770 
Oar ke Cin oucsenerne ts cevetsests iste Dolce 156 56 1385 288 
IR@miSCOth cs sw cniiguss nie saeerota No ele|ction 3 147 476 10 
Rerny-ernen. 5 oi sexaun «omens 3 509 116 602 570 621 725 
Ret naase no calsile cts ceamteteace 79 896} 1,022 797 1,965 1,675 
IBC] pSmahayee wvsneitarie, « © eee ras 985 263 530 405 906 696 
PAK En ee evcten eh dekais serene nee 1,148 930} 1,008) 1,619 2,578 1,740 
Nad KAR cen ER rat: tiki es 496 882 567 758 2,148 936 
Boller sctene aieul oc iene 870 5 892 413 998 a a UEP 
TRU ASK PGR, asec otis apnets epee cei: 105 28 176 199 534 824 
Pultniniiyn. cant seta eee errs 1,292 “| 1,255 248 Rejected. 
IRE eee Ae einian § ciccsemoccn utes 292 194 225 194 ipa eye 391 
Riandolp lig. rcnaersmots ok cesetoensets 484 827 223} 1,412 2,212 870. 
AUN? ws ef inctits ok aveabeeeeloies nus teee recy ote Bal 798 769 534 2,257 1,161 
HRC ynOldS: nase octes ccs scoters seeks 7 20 53 188 400 125 
Reape ynee ceo Suen er eee No ele|ction. 45 108 314 97 
SalinrC aegis teens sae Se senor 70 9 602 377 2,790 1,283 
SCMuUy lew vers hocun eeteeh sc cicteen mer 546 191 509 240 788 792 
Scotlandinans taseice sete 612 533 775 707 1,180 874 
SCOLU sMeoptte oe isie ee tines Perera 155 186 247 230 804 444 
Sai Oeer serie teenie cre ceeroneeeiaes No election. 4 172 242 20. 
eliVelll thas 6 Santo meme Oo aboot eto He 366 216 579 305 1,281 884. 
StyCharlestrec.tes ore oeeaaetaane 1,488 394, 1,542! 1,099 1,672 1,559 
SOC] altace iyo cence oleecroe woes 223 al 570 815 1,159 1,027 
Divs VAN COlSs.s:ejceeewiemreremiera cer 246 134 254 377 1,028 442 
Siem Genemevermnacecksstesrt ce. 423 2 246 607 634 384 
Se LOUIS ede. cre setuays es aterenie ores 14,027) 8,882} 16,182) 13,491) 19,399} 16,701 
todd ander nessa: scene eee teraiets datet 222 117 660 319 
LOM ene nes oa eae tno eee OO vce ai 108 122 348 
Sulllivantrasen «sateen © ctr ce oe 1,074 52 926 568 1,119 1,133 
RL SAV CY aetetayc tops, «is Patetise ec e ere eS saa 208 52 201 339 
SPOXASt Me atd ycis tre nae eee 37 10 202 99 838 481 
WEIN ON arte. tans eee ee Noelelction 341 581 1,344 601 
Wid OMe eaecce ot spots nace meme che 948 851 367 567 1,007 
Wiashinoton. sehen Aer 788 239 419 722 878 641 
AGA VATE Sencrcec Sects omar tes 343 189} Rejejcted 565 854 
WIG D STC Ie ons cote hina eee oe 533 192 548 4. 808 763 
Wor thiteeer a. ccs ericane ce ieee 346 121 369 349 446 531 
ANAS TENN 5.5 56ane 65 2 298 100 484 553 
RO tales: ccrou! Sage cy tee poet ese 72,750) 31,678) 86,860} 65,628) 151,484| 119,196 
Majonivea ei aa-eetceaeae ee 41.07% *21,232 82,238 


*In 1868 the State authorities re 
Jackson, Monroe, Oregon, Platte, Ripley, S 


jected the returns from the counties of Dunklin, 
hannon and Wayne, together with portions of other 


counties, bringing about the following as the final declared result: Grant, 83,887; Seymour, 58,905. 


Grant’s majority, 24,982. 
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VOTE BY COUNTIES AT THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS OF 


1876-80-84. 
1876. 1880, 1884. 
: A oO ; d 3 eS 

COUNTIES. z 3 3 ; 3 5 2 ne ar 

-8 = “9 ae oa <2 ag ae 

=A 4 Onk w oTn 5 7 2 

a tao ie | ee Oa ae Re 

MATT See ee ten cree 1,192) 1,604 24, 1,269} 1,657 3829) 1,443! 2.041 
Andrew 1,508) 1,590 56)" 1,571 on Un 2) Un Od OP (Im B® 3) 
Atchison .-ee-} 21117) 1,156) 148) 1,261) 1,228) 490) 1,345] 1,680 
PU ATI hes ered sn 2,268 SBGiee cme 2,322 983; 530) 3,034) 1,554 
Barry terete on 1,001} 1,000 13) 1,163 970} 327) 1,586) 1,662 
IBartovne ses .aa eres 760 710 41 942 SIO) Ale ase al oallss 
ates. eee. Pe 2,071; 1,478 2] 2,949) 1,897) 245) 3,785) 3,004 
IBemtolier eet. dees Soll) 1 ,096i0) «2... 962} 1,204 164) 1,289} 1,581 
Bollinger 998 SHA |e 1,068 629} 117) 1,241 891 
Boone See ee eta, 3,845] 1,181 4) 3,269} 1,170) 418} 3,569) 1,354 
Buchananbe;s a+. sca 4,136) 2,496 74, 4,698} 8,317/ 391] 5,286) 3,879 
Butlemmenin. see. 696 80M e .. 746 275 96 900 491 
Waldiweltee.. an cer ae 1,058) 1,883) 115) 1,189 1,369} 873) 1,843) 1,850 
Callaway : 3,493 976 4 3,369! 1,184) 110! 3,420) 1,347 
Camden ae ane 540 GS 507 563) 197 608 808 
Cape Girardeau. eee 1,886) 1,417 7 1,869) 1,641/ 102; 2,084) 2078 
Carroll. seed Ree aoe 28} 2,404) 2,089) 409) 2,893) 2,774 
Garterceerrcsaaie ses 209 80 iP 238 80 50 284 152 
Cass ementee yee, <2 2,277| 1,440 14) 25710) 1,710) 275) 8,057) (23107 
Cedar 904 OO Tees 900 926; 258] 1,562) 1,449 
(CATILOMme a te ree 3,165) 1,719 28} 2,899 1,617) 548) 38,287 2194 
Christian 494) 929 4 438 791; 529 700} 1,586 
Clar kceeeesee os 1,581) 1,494 8} 1,570) 1,503) 120/ 1,652) 1,599 
Clavie. cee eee 2,844 508 57| 2,969 589} 193) 3,179 916 
Clinton 1,756} 1,019 81} 2,061) 1,287) 187 2,164) 1,636 
COle fuer ieee: Sede, 29a O99 asa 1,384) 1,338 55} 1,526) 1,518 
WOODET Ec tone o. PES Sere leews Aen 2189)" 1,730) 33872) 2,475) 27008 
Crawford 1,086 4 ecm 1,099 805 69 1,106} 1,058 
Dadevewer an. cat ope es : 898} 1,305 38 902} 1,227; 288) 1,268) 1,692 
Dallas shes ce ens 652 761 33 487 654) 555 687} 1,363 
Daviess... sodxnonal —ilgsZisiy Stags 4| 2,047] 1,796) 285) 2,180; 2,213 
Deval... eovertied 1,083) 1,110 62) 1,305; 1,238, 221; 1,501; 1,645 
Went, eases see ee 826 BAGH Aa. 1,078 707 Sol A710 798 
DOU SIAC es sername: « 136 744. 4 163 497| 556 388] 1,182 
Dnnklim asec oa 1,148 Sie aeact" 1,333 ASQiae ees 1,527 882 
Franklin ..| 2,294 2,149 2} 2,260) 2,647 78] 2290) 2,931 
Gasconade.......... DOS LOS ee nes Ae) Alaa 20 548) 1,523 
GRETIUV nae eeciok cence 1,461) 1,138 15} 1,982] 1,877) 334) 2,155) 1,809 
Green ens pesccsct 2,815) 2,565) 146) 1,912) 2,198! 1,286) 3,190) 3,798 
Chal aye het meee (113 1,810 LO oi Tea L208) 2,126 
Harrison sanonle Jee. QAO: 4| 1,586) 2,097) 23 1,688) 2,410 
Een ygree ace ec oa 2,380) 1,499 1) 2,821) 1,694) 306) 38,292} 2,280 
MET CKO Inte re 390, GB eae 436 675} 252 626; 1,063 
Isis act ees Bere 1,315} 1,628 18} 1,297) 1,605) 212) 1,475) 1,957 
Howard 2,371; 1,048 1] 2,047) 1,166) 518) 2,286) 1,256 
EVO Welle ee isiuscctetes 495 458 ‘ 726 457 305 1,369 1,116 
One meer tasce stun ar 805 SOO ne te 854 GS So gee 786 545 
Jackson 5,488] 2,909 490] 6,703) 5,123) 732] 9,551) 9,281 
AJEN| OXG) Misesiear ena SE cree 2,905; 8,188} 520} 2,583) 2,874) 1,114) 38,318) 4,124 
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VOTE BY COUNTIES AT THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS OF 
1876-80-84.— Continued. 
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COUNTIES. 
AGeTSONspaye.os cine ee 
JOLNSONMer Seen eee 
Nn OKs eee ees orate 
Laclede See ae 5 
La Fayette......... 


Piawrencer ae esos. 
WG WiS eee canter 


MIR COM scepter, o> 


MUISSISSIDD com ceeeiee 
Moniteates cyanate lc 
IMONTOG Han scm -ltetie e's 
Montgomery........ 
Morgan.. 3 cog 
New Madrid. . AG ceeone 


se erene 


Ripleysneous cease. 
Sia@harlesseaeeer ae 
St Claire... see 
St. Francois.. are 
Ste. Genevieve... Mitre t 
Stwliouise eee 


Steoursi@ity eects 


Saline 


Ce 


Democrat. 
Republican. 


Tilden, 
Hayes, 


Greenbacker. 


Cooper, 


serene 


se eee 


see eee 


— 
e 
ro) 
> 


Republican. 


Hancock, 
Democrat. 
Garfield, 


1884. 
be 
wt | 88 
ee oe | 
se | 52 
> 3) 
69| 2,272) 
818] 3,324 
765) 1,619) 
774, 1,208 
102} 3,697 
837) 1,947 
152} 2,129 
634, 2,248 
182) 2,157, 
1,268} 2,030 
471); 1,040 
844) 3,100) 
ul 931 
58 957 
87| 3,251 
231 96 
167; 1,047 
118) 1,222 
6438} 1,408 
120} 3,485 
348) 1,930 
57} 1,141 
NS eee 1,086 
971} 2,042 
941} 3,048 
23) 1,114 
10} 1,096 
1382 344 
pieces 683 
TQ) alee, 
306) 3,477 
548' 1,282 
289) 3,394 
49) 2,692 
250| 1,545 
19 948 
424 934 
14, 1,756 
691; 3,193 
568} 2,895 
Scheie ets 790 
70 819 
33) 2,118 
1,053] 1,687 
6 1,875 
40! 1,115 
4 2,518 
872) 21,712 
359} 4,041 


Blaine and But- 
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VOTE BY COUNTIES AT THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS OF 
1876-80-84.— Concluded. 


1876, 1880. 1884, 
: K : a $ 

CounTIES. 3 s cs rs 3 2 as ‘S g 

3 Sale | wee, | eeaieey cas 

ga | $2 | 88 | 88 | SB | 88] 28 | 3® 

s& |-be | s& | G8 | 2 | sh | ES | as 

a i Soe a c) Es a 
Schuyilerasrseeae a ia tay 908 17 1,065 570| 457 1,202] 1,009 
Scotland=e-ncs sce 5 1,464, 1,060 2 1,405 689} 479) 1,526) 1,077 
Scottwiereas ask soe 1,163 BUY pe sac 1,330 459 eee ea Goo 515 
Shantion-«. 2c ose <> 41 O6\C en 467 65 9 572 157 
Shellbyiaec.neeeeee ele elu 957 14, 1,770 350} 847; 1,910) 1,128 
Stoddardis soc-e ocr eal 403) 406 2) 1,541 590 92; 1,718 761 
LONG eters estes he oi 159 LOA od ated 140 435) 186 232 671 
Sullivani@eceaccce. - 1447 1-488in 05... 1,717 1,693) 187) 1,768 1,882 
DAN CVarrietete on. ecu « 35 SOS eee 1,313 337] 207 46 646 
WDEXAS erase sites. one 1,144 563 1; 1,250 A477, 285) 1,652 970 
Wietn Onis men--- acleis 1,874 774 26| 2,338 940) 360) 3,781) 2,007 
SWialreny ccc. rss: 3} 1,263 7 662; 1,343) 203 596) 1,349 
Washington....... 1,607 WOO arcteiers 1,489 715 78, 1,488 983 
RVs TO Sree cr osvetecense 1,114 BOD orccota 1,144 568 46] 1,337 814 
IWieb Stern. fs. soe oe: 1,076) 1,008 8| 1,024 561; 616 1,229; 1,316 
Wiort heer. cesar 666 632 59 751 657; 168 771 899 
Wright 498 605 7 409 641} 365 956) 1,248 
otaleaccosask ac 203,077/145,029) 3,498/208, 609/153,567/35,045| 285, 988) 202,929 

Majority. <2 ecr 54,550 1,997 30,906 


SALARIES OF STATE OFFICERS. 

Governor, $5,000; lieutenant-governor, $5 per day; secre- 
tary of state, treasurer, auditor, superintendent of public school, 
register of lands, and railroad commissioner, each, $3,000; 
superintendent of insurance department, $4,000; adjutant-gen- 
eral, $2,000; State law librarian, $900; supreme court judges, 
each $4,500; clerk of the supreme court, $3,000. 


DATES OF THE ORGANIZATION OF THE COUNTIES, ORIGIN OF THETR 
NAMES, ETC. 

Adair—Organized January 29, 1841. Named for Adair 

County, Ky., whence some of the first prominent settlers came. 

Kirksville, the county seat, was named for John Kirk, who set- 


tled the site. 
Andrew—Organized January 29, 1841. Named in honor of 


Andrew Jackson Davis, a prominent lawyer of St. Louis. 
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Atchison—Organized February 14, 1845. Named in honor of 
Hon. David R. Atchison, then one of the United States senators. 
The first county seat was Linden, so called from the number of 
linn or linden trees in the vicinity. The present county seat, 
Rockport, was named because the Tarkio Creek at that point is 
rocky or stony. 

Audrain—Organized December 17, 1836. Named in honor 
of Samuel Audrain, the first actual settler within its limits. 

Barry—Organized January 5, 1835. Named in honor of 
Commodore Barry, of the American navy. Cassville, the county 
seat, was named for Hon. Lewis Cass. 

Barton—Organized December 12, 1855. Named in honor of 
Hon. David Barton, one of the first two United States senators 
from Missouri. 

Bates—Organized January 29,1841. Named for Hon. Ed- 
ward Bates, of St. Louis. Butler, the county seat, was named 
for Gen. William O. Butler, of Kentucky. 

Benton—Organized January 3, 1835. Named for Hon. Thomas 
H. Benton, Missouri’s great senator. 

Bollinger—Organized March 1, 1851. Named in honor of 
Maj. George F. Bollinger, one of its first settters, a prominent 
member of the Territorial Legislature, ete. The county seat, 
Marble Hill, was so named from the alleged natural character of 
the site. It was originally called Dallas. 

Boone— Organized November 16, 1820, Named for Daniel 
Boone. The first county seat, Smithton, was named for Gen. T. 
A. Smith; the present, Columbia, a mile east of the former site 
of Smithton, was presumably called for “the queen of the world 
and the child of the skies.” 

Buchanan—Organized February 10, 1839. Named in honor 
of Hon. James Buchanan, of Pennsylvania. The first county 
seat was Sparta, near the center of the county; in 1846 the capi- 
tal was removed to St. Joseph. 

Butler—Organized February 27, 1849. Named for Gen. 
William O. Butler, of Kentucky, a prominent American officer in 
the war with Mexico, and Democratic candidate for vice-presi- 
dent in 1848. 

Callaway—Organized November 25, 1820. Named in honor 
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of Capt. James Callaway, a grandson of Daniel Boone, killed by 
the Indians in the southern part of Montgomery County, March 
8, 1815. Fulton, the county seat, laid out in 1822, was named 
for Robert Fulton. 

Camden—Originally created January 29, 1841, and called 
Kinderhook, for the country seat of President Van Buren. The 
name was changed to Camden, for a county in North Carolina, in 
1843. The first county seat was Oregon; the second, Erie; the 
present, Linn Creek. 

Caldwell—Organized December 26, 1836. Named by the 
author of the organizing act, Gen. Alex. W. Doniphan, for Col. 
John Caldwell, of Kentucky. The first county seat was Far West, 
but on the destruction and abandonment of that place during the 
Mormon War, it was removed to Kingston, named for Hon. Aus- 
tin A. King. of Ray County. 

Cape Girardeau—One of the original “ districts.” Organized 
October 1, 1812; reduced to its present limits March 5, 1849. 
Named for the town which was founded by Louis Lorimer in 
1794. Jackson, the county seat, was incorporated in 1824, and 
named for “Old Hickory.” 

Carroll—Organized January 3, 1833. Named in honor of 
Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, one of the signers of the Declara- 
tion. The county seat, Carrollton, was laid out in 1837. 

Carter—Organized March 10, 1859. Named for Zimri Car- 
ter, one of its earliest and most prominent citizens. 

Cass—Organized September 14, 1835, and first called Van 
Buren, in honor of President Van Buren, whom Missourians 
delighted to honor at that day; but in 1849, after he had been 
the presidential candidate of the Free Soil party in the preceding 
canvass, the name was changed to Cass, in honor of Lewis Cass, 
of Michigan, who had been the Democratic candidate in 1848, 
and had been defeated by Gen. Taylor. The county seat, Har- 
risonville, was named for Hon. A. G. Harrison, of Callaway. 

Cedar—Organized February 14, 1845, and named for its prin- 
cipal stream. The original county seat was called Lancaster. 
In 1847 the name was changed to Fremont, in honor of the 
“Pathfinder,” but in 1856 Gen. Fremont became the Republican 
candidate for President, and the following winter the Democratic 
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Legislature changed the name to Stockton, in honor of Commo- 
dore Richard Stockton, of the navy, who had arrested Fremont 
during the Mexican War, and sought to have him disgraced. 

Chariton—Organized November 16, 1820. Named for the 
town of Chariton, which was laid out in 1818, and formerly stood 
near the mouth of the river of that name. Lewis and Clark 
were of the opinion that the original name of the Chariton was 
“Theriaton,” but others asserted that the word is old French, 
and signifies a chariot or little wagon, a corruption of charrette 
probably. The first county seat was Chariton, sometimes called 
Old Chariton, long extinct. The present capital, Keytesville, 
was laid out in 1832, and named by its founder, James Keyte, 
for himself. 

Christian—Organized March 8, 1860. Named probably for 
a county in Kentucky. 

Clark—Organized in 1838 (many authorities say in 1818, 
but the Clark County then organized was in Arkansas). Named 
in honor of Gov. William Clark, of the Lewis and Clark expedition, 
and first Governor of the Territory of Missouri proper, serving 
from 1813 to 1820. 

Clay—Organized January 2, 1822. Named for Henry Clay. 
Liberty, the county seat, was laid out in 1822. 

Clinton—Organized January 15, 1833; reduced to its pres- 
ent limits in 1841. Named for Vice-President George Clinton, 
of New York. This county seat was first called Concord, then 
Springfield, and finally Plattsburg, for the residence of Gov. 
Clinton. 

Cole—Organized November 16, 1820. Named for Capt. 
Stephen Cole, a noted pioneer of Missouri, who built Cole’s Fort, 
at the present site of Boonville, and who died on “the plains,” 
some time in the thirties, it is said. 

Cooper—Organized December 17, 1818. Named for Capt. 
Sarshell Cooper, another prominent pioneer, who was killed by 
the Indians while seated at his own fireside in “ Cooper’s Fort,” 
Howard County, on the night of April 14, 1814. Boonville, the 
county seat, was laid out in 1817, and named for Daniel Boone. 

Crawford—Organized January 23,1829. Named in honor 
of Hon. William H. Crawford, of Georgia, candidate for President 
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in 1824. Until 1835 the county seat was at the mouth of Little 
Piney (now in Phelps County) at the dwelling house of James 
Harrison. The present county seat, Steelville, was located in 
1835 and named for a prominent citizen. 

Dade—Organized January 29, 1841. Named for Maj. Dade, 
of Seminole massacre fame. The name of the county seat, Green- 
field, has no especial significance. 

Dallas—Originally called Niangua, and organized in 1842; 
changed to Dallas December 10, 1844, and named in honor of 
Hon. George M. Dallas, of Pennsylvania, then Vice-President 
elect. Buffalo, the county seat, was named for the well-known 
city in New York by Joe Miles. an Irish bachelor, who first set- 
tled on the site. The word Niangua is a corruption of the orig- 
inal Indian name, Nehemgar. 

Daviess—Organized December 29, 1836. Named in honor of 
Col. Jos. H. Daviess, of Kentucky, who fell at the battle of Tip- 
pecanoe, in 1811. Gallatin, the county seat, was laid out in 
1837, and named for Albert Gallatin, the old Swiss financier, 
who was secretary of the treasury from 1801 to 1813. 

De Kalb—Organized February 25, 1845, and named in honor 
of the Baron De Kalb, of the Revolution, who fell at the battle of 
Camden. 

Dent—Organized February 10, 1851. Named in honor of 
Lewis Dent, a Tennesseean, who settled in the county in 1835, 
and was its first representative. elected in 1862. Salem, the 
county seat, was located in 1852. Perhaps when the founders 
christened it they had in mind the Hebrew word Salem, signify- 
ing peace. 

Douglas—Organized October 19, 1857, and named for Stephen 
A. Douglas. The county seat has been alternately at Ava and 
Vera Cruz. 

Dunklin—Organized February 14, 1845. Named in honor of 
Daniel Dunklin, Governor of the State from 1832 to 1836, sur- 
veyor-general of the United States, etc. Kennett, the county 
seat, was named for Hon. Luther M. Kennett. 

Franklin—Organized December 11, 1818. Named for Ben- 
jamin Franklin. The first county seat was at Newport, but in 
1830 was removed to Union. 

12 
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Gasconade—Organized November 25, 1820. Named for the 
river; reduced to its present limits (nearly) in 1835. Hermann 
was laid out in 1837, and became the county seat in 1845. 

Gentry—Organized February 12, 1841. Named in honor of 
Col. Richard Gentry, of Boone County, who fell at the head of 
the Missouri regiment in the battle against the Seminole Indians 
at Okeechobee, Fla., on Christmas day, 1837. The county seat, 
Albany, was at first called Athens. 

Greene—Organized January 2, 1833. Named for Gen. Na- 
thaniel Greene, of the War of the Revolution. The county seat, 
Springfield, was named for the seat of justice of Robertson County, 
Tenn. 

Grundy-—Organized January 2, 1841. Named for Hon. Felix 
Grundy, of Tennessee, attorney-general of the United States from 
1838 to 1840, etc. The county seat was located at Trenton in 
1843. 

Harrison—Organized February 14, 1845. Named in honor 
of Hon. Albert G. Harrison, of Callaway County, a representa- 
tive in Congress from the State from 1834 to 1839, dying in the 
latter yéar. Bethany, the county seat, was laid out by Tennes- 
seeans in 1845. 

Henry——Originally called Rives, in honor of William C. Rives, 
of Virginia, then a Democratic politician of national reputation. 
Organized December 13, 1834. In 1840 Mr. Rives became a 
Whig,-and in 1841 the name of the county was changed to Henry, 
in honor of Patrick Henry. Clinton, the county seat, was laid 
out in 1836, and named for George Clinton, of New York. 

Hickory—Organized February 14, 1845, and named for the 
sobriquet of Andrew Jackson. The county seat, Hermitage, was 
named for ‘‘ Old Hickory’s” residence. 

Holt—In 1839 the territory in the Platte Purchase north of 
Buchanan County was organized into the “ Territory” of “‘Ne-at- 
a-wah,” and attached to Buchanan. ‘“ Ne-at-a-wah” included the 
present counties of Andrew, Holt, Atchison and Nodaway. In 
1841 this territory was subdivided and the county of “ Nodaway” 
organized, but a few weeks later the Legislature changed the name 
to Holt, in honor of Hon. David Rice Holt, the representative 
from Platte County, who had died during the session, and who 
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was buried at Jefferson City. Oregon, the cognty seat, was laid 
out in 1841, and at first called Finley. 

Howard —Organized January 23, 1816. Named in honor of 
Col. Benjamin Howard, Governor of the “ Territory of Louisiana”’ 
from 1810 to 1812. The first county seat was at Old Franklin, 
on the Missouri, nearly opposite Boonville. Fayette (named for | 
Gen. La Fayette) became the county seat in 1823. 

Howell—Organized March 2, 1857. Named for James How- 
ell, who settled in Howell’s Valley in 1832. 

Iron—Organized February 17, 1857, and named for its prin- 
cipal mineral. The origin of the name of its county seat, Iron- 
ton, is apparent. 

Jackson—Organized December 15, 1826, and named for “the 
hero of New Orleans.” Independence, the county seat, was laid 
out in 1827. 

Jasper—Organized January 29, 1841. Named for Sergt. 
Jasper, a noted soldier of the Revolution, who planted the flag 
on Fort Moultrie amidst a shower of British cannon balls, and 
who fell at the assault on Savannah in 1779. 

Jefferson—Organized December 8, 1818, and named for 
Thomas Jefferson. The first county seat was at Herculaneum. 
In 1835 it was removed to the present site, then called Monti- 
cello. There was already a county seat in the State (in Lewis 
County) bearing the name of Monticello, and in 1837 the desig- 
nation of the capital of Jefferson was changed to Hillsboro. 

Johnson—Organized December 13, 1834, and named for Col. 
Richard M. Johnson, of Kentucky, “the slayer of Tecumseh,” 
who was afterward, from 1837 to 1841, Vice President of the 
United States. The town of Warrensburg, the county seat, was 
laid out in 1835, and named for its founders, John and Martin D. 
Warren. 

Knox—Organized February 14, 1845. Named in honor of 
Gen. Henry Knox, the Boston bookseller, who during the Revolu- 
tion became Washington’s chief of artillery, and who, the night 
before the battle of Trenton, we are told, “went about tugging 
at his guns like a Trojan and swearing like a pirate.” He was 
the first secretary of war of the United States. Edina, the county 
seat, was laid out in 1839, and named by the surveyor, Hon. 8. 
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W. B. Carnegy, for the ancient name of the capital of Scotland. 

Laclede—Organized February 24, 1849. Named for Pierre 
Laclede Liguest, often called Laclede, the founder of St. Louis. 
The county seat, Lebanon, was named for a town in Tennessee. 

La Fayette—Originally called Lillard, in honor of Hon. James 
C. Lillard, and organized November 16, 1820. In 1834 the 
name of the county was changed to La Fayette in honor of the 
Marquis de la Fayette. The first county seat was at Mount 
Vernon, on the Missouri, but was removed to Lexington in 1824. 

Lawrence—The first organization of a county called Lawrence, 
in 1818, was never perfected. The present county was created 
February 25, 1845, and named for the gallant Yankee sea cap- 
tain, James Lawrence, who said, ‘“ Don’t give up the ship.” 
Mount Vernon, the county seat, was located the same year. 

Lewis—Organized January 2, 1833. Named for Capt. Mer- 
riwether Lewis, of the Lewis and Clark expedition, who was 
Governor of the Territory of Louisiana from 1807 to 1809, and 
who committed suicide in the latter year in a county in Tennessee 
now bearing his name, while on his way to Washington. Monti- 
cello (‘Little Mountain”’), the county seat, was laid out in 1834, 
and named for the country seat of Thomas Jefferson. 

Lincoln—Organized December 14, 1818, and named for Gen. 
Benjamin Lincoln, of the Revolution. Troy (originally called 
Wood’s Fort) became the county seat in 1819. 

Linn—Organized January 7, 1837. Named in honor of Dr. 
Lewis F. Linn, of Ste. Genevieve, United States senator from 
1833 to 1843, dying in office during the latter year. The origin 
of the name of the county seat, Linneus, is uncertain. 

Livingston—Organized January 6, 1837. Named for Hon. 
Edward Livingston, of Louisiana, secretary of state from 1831 
to 1833. The county seat, Chillicothe (an Indian name said to 
signify “the big town where we live”), was located in 1887. 

McDonald—Organized March 3, 1849. Said to have been 
named for Sergt. McDonald, a South Carolina trooper of the 
Revolution. The first county seat was at Rutledge, but was sub- 
sequently removed to Pineville, which place was originally called 
Marysville. 


Macon—Organized January 6, 1837. Named for Nathaniel 
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Macon, of North Carolina. The first county seat was called 
‘*‘ Box Ancle,” afterward Bloomington. It was removed to Macon 
City in 1860. 

Madison—Organized December 14, 1818, and named for 
President Madison. The first county seat was St. Michael, near 
the present capital, Fredericktown, which was located in 1821. 

Maries—Organized March 2, 1855, and named for the two 
streams, Marie and Little Marie. 

Marion—Organized December 23, 1826, and named for Gen. 
Francis Marion, ‘‘ The Swamp Fox.” Palmyra, which has always 
been the county seat, was laid off in 1819. 

Mercer—Organized February 14, 1845. Named in honor of 
Gen. Hugh Mercer, of the Revolution, and the county seat, 
Princeton, was so called for the battle in which he lost his life. 

Miller—Organized February 6, 1837. Named for John Mil- 
ler, a colonel under Harrison in the War of 1812, Governor of 
Missouri from 1826 to 1832, member of Congress from 1836 to 
1842, ete. 

Mississippi—Organized February 14, 1845, and named for 
the Father of Waters. 

Moniteau—Organized February 14, 1845. Named for the 
stream which flows through the western part, whose name is a 
corruption of the Indian word Manitou, meaning the Deity. 
California, the county seat, was laid ov+ in 1845, and originally | 
called Boonsboro. 

Monroe—Organized January 6, 1831, and named in honor of 
James Monroe. Paris, the county seat, was settled upon in 
1831, and named for Paris, Ky. 

Montgomery—Organized December 14, 1818, and named 
for Gen. Richard Montgomery, who fell at the storming of 
Quebec. The first county seat was at Pinckney, on the Missouri, 
afterward it was removed to Lewiston, near the center of the 
county, and finally to Danville, which was laid off in 1834. 

Morgan—Organized January 5, 1833, and named for Gen. 
Daniel Morgan, who commanded the famous riflemen in the 
Revolution. The first county seat was at Millville, now extinct, 
but in 1834 it was removed to Versailles. 

New Madrid—One of the original “districts.” Organized 
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October 1, 1812. Named for the town (the county seat) which 
was, properly speaking, founded by Gen. Morgan, of New Jersey, 
in 1788. 

Newton—Organized December 31, 1838. Named for Sergt. 
Newton, the comrade of Jasper, the Revolutionary hero. The 
name given to the county seat, Neosho, is a corruption of the 
Osage Indian word, Ne-o-zho. 

Nodaway—Organized February 14, 1845. Named for the 
stream flowing through it. The name is a corruption of Nv-di- 
wah, a Sac and Fox Indian word, meaning “hearsay.” (It will 
be remembered that the original designation of Holt County 
was Nodaway.) The county seat, Maryville, was laid off in 
1845, and named for the first resident lady, Mrs. Mary Graham. 

Oregon—Organized February 14, 1845. Named for the 
territory then under discussion, in connection with which the 
phrase ‘54-40 or fight” was often heard. 

Osage—Organized January 29, 1841, and named for the 
river which forms the greater portion of its western boundary. 
The Osage River was named by the French more than 100 years 
ago from the tribe of Indians upon its banks. The word isa 
corruption of Oua-chage, or Ou-chage (whence Wahsatch), and 
as applied to individual, means “the strong.” Linn, the county 
seat, is named in honor of Senator Lewis F. Linn. 

Ozark—Organized January 29, 1841. In 1843 its name was 
changed to Decatur, in honor of the famous fighting commodore, 
Stephen Decatur, but in 1845, its present title was restored. 
The first county seat was Rockbridge, near the north line; the 
present is Gainesville. 

Pemiscv'—Organized February 19, 1861. Named for the 
large bayou within its borders. The word signifies “liquid 
mud.” Gayoso, the county seat, was named for a prominent 
Spanish official of the territorial days. 

Perry—Organized November 16, 1820. Named in honor of 
Commodore Oliver H. Perry, the heroof Lake Erie. Perryville, 
the county seat, was located in 1821. 

Pettis—Organized January 26, 1833. Named in honor of 
Hon. Spencer Pettis, of St. Louis, a member of Congress from 
Missouri in 1828-31, and who was killed in a duel with Maj. 
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Thomas Biddle, on Bloody Island, in the latter year. The first 
county seat was at St. Helena; in 1837 it was removed to George- 
town; in 1862 to Sedalia. The last named town was laid out in 
1859, and named by its founder, Gen. George R. Smith, for his 
daughter Sarah, who was familiarly called ‘“‘Sade” and “Sed.” 
It was first called by Gen. Smith “Sedville,” but he afterward 
gaye it the more euphonius title which it now bears. 

Phelps—Organized November 13, 1857. Named for Hon. 
John 8S. Phelps, of Greene County, member of Congress from 
1844 to 1862; Governor from 1877 to 1881, ete. 

Pike—Organized December 14, 1818. Named in honor of 
Gen. Zebulon Pike, who explored the Upper Mississippi in 1805; 
visited Kansas, Colorado and New Mexico and other territory in 
the West in 1806, discovering the mountain which yet bears the 
name of Pike’s Peak, and who was killed at the battle of York, 
Canada, in April, 1813. Bowling Green was laid out in 1819, 
and became the county seat in 1824, upon its removal from 
Louisiana. 

Platte—Organized December 31, 1838, and named indirectly 
for the Platte River, which flows through it, and from which the 
Platte Purchase was named. Platte City, the county seat, was 
originally called Falls of Platte. 

Polk—Organized March 13, 18357" Named in honor of James 
K. Polk, of Tennessee, who afterward, in 1844, became President. 
He had numerous admirers among the first settlers, who had 
known him in Tennessee before their removal to Missouri. 

Pulaski—Organized December 15, 1818. Named in honor 
of Count Pulaski, who fell at Savannah during the Revolution. 

Putnam—Organized February 28, 1845, and named for Gen. 
Israel Putnam, The first county seat was at Putnamville, after- 
ward at Winchester, and finally at Harmony, whose present name 
is Unionville. 

. Ralls—Organized November 16, 1820. Named in honor of 
Daniel Ralls, a member of the Legislature at that time from Pike 
County. New London was laid out in 1819. 

Randolph—Organized January 22, 1829. Named for John 
Randolph, of Roanoke. Huntsville became the county seat in 
1830, and named for Judge Ezra Hunt. 
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Ray—Organized November 16, 1820, and named for Hon, 
John Ray, a member of the Constitutional Convention from How- 
ard County. The first county seat was at Bluffton, but in 1828 
it was removed to Richmond. 

Reynolds—Organized February 25, 1845. Named in honor 
of Hon. Thomas Reynolds, Governor of Missouri from 1841 to 
1844, in which latter year he committed suicide at the capital. 
His name was bestowed upon this county through the efforts of 
Hon. Pate Buford, his particular friend. 

Ripley—Organized January 5, 1813, and named in honor of 
Gen. Ripley, of the War of 1812. Doniphan, the county seat, 
was named for Gen. A. W. Doniphan, Missouri’s renowned hero 
of the Mexican War. 

St. Charles—One of the original “districts.” Organized 
October 1, 1812. Named for the town, which was named by the 
French. 

St. Clair—Organized January 29, 1841. Named for Gen. 
Arthur St. Clair, of the Revolution. Osceola, named for the 
noted Seminole chief, became the county seat in 1842. 

St. Francois—Organized December 19, 1821. Named for 
the river. Farmington, the present county seat, was not laid 
out until 1856. 

Ste. Genevieve—One of the original ‘districts.’ Organized 
October 1, 1812. Named for the town, which was founded, prac- 
tically, in 1763, although settled probably in 1735. 

St. Louis—One of the original “districts.” Organized Oc- 
tober 1, 1812. Named for the town, which in turn was named 
for King Louis XV of France, having been founded by Pierre 
Laclede, in 1764. Clayton was made the county seat in 1875. 

Saline—Organized November 25, 1820. County seats in 
their order have been Jefferson, Jonesboro, Arrow Rock and Mar- 
shall. The county was named for its salt springs. 

Schuyler—Organized February 14, 1845, and named for Gen. 
Philip Schuyler of the Revolution. The first county seat was at 
Tippecanoe; Lancaster, the present capital, was laid out in 1845. 

Scotland—Organized January 29, 1841. Named by Hon. §. 
W. B. Carnegy, now of Canton, in honor of the land of his ances- 
tors. He surveyed and named the town of Edinburg in this 
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county, and also the town of Edina, in Knox County. The first 
courts in Scotland were held at Sand Hill, but in 1843 the county 
seat was located at Memphis. 

Scott—Organized December 28, 1821. Named for Hon. 
John Scott, the first congressman from Missouri. The first 
county seat was at Benton. 

Shannon—Organized January 29, 1841. Named for Hon. 
George F. Shannon, a prominent lawyer and politician of the 
State, who dropped dead in the courthouse at Palmyra, in 
August, 1836. 

Shelby—Organized January 2, 1835. Named for Gen. Isaac 
Shelby, who fought at King’s Mountain, in the Revolution, and 
was subsequently Governor of Kentucky. The first county seat 
was at Oak Dale, but was located at Shelbyville in 1836. 

Stoddard—Organized January 2, 1836. Named for Capt. 
Amos Stoddard, of Connecticut, who took possession of Missouri 
in the name of his government after the Louisiana purchase. 

Stone—Organized February 10, 1851, and named for the 
stony character of its soil. Galena, the county seat, was so 
named for the presence of that mineral in the vicinity. 

Sullivan—Fully organized February 16, 1843, and named by 
Hon. E. C. Morelock far his native county in Tennessee. In the 
preliminary organization, in 1843, the county was named High- 
land. The first courts were held at the house of A. C. Hill, on 
the present site of Milan, which became the county seat in 1845. 

Taney—Organized January 6, 1837, and named for Chief 
Justice Roger B. Taney. Forsyth, the county seat, located in 
1838, was named for Hon. John Forsyth, of Georgia, who was 
Secretary of State of the United States from 1834 to 1841. 

Texas—-Organized February 14, 1845, and named for the 
Lone Star State. Houston, the county seat, was named for Gen. 

am Houston, the “hero of San Jacinto.” 

Vernon—Organized as at present February 27,1855. Named 
tor Hon. Miles Vernon, a member of the State Senate from La- 
clede County. who fought under Gen. Jackson at New Orleans, 
and who presided over the Senate branch of the “Claib Jackson 
Legislature,” which passed the “ Ordinance of Secession,” at Ne- 
osho, October 28, 1861. Nevada, the county seat, was originally 
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called Nevada City, and named by Col. D. C. Hunter for a town 
in California. 

Warren—Organized January 5, 1833, and named for Gen. 
Joseph Warren, who fell at Bunker Hill. Warrenton became 
the county seat in 1835. 

Washington—Organized August 21, 1813, and named for the 
‘Father of His Country.” It is claimed that Potosi, the county 
seat, was first settled in 1765. 

Wayne—Organized December 11, 1818, when it comprised 
the greater part of the southern one-third of the State. It was 
formerly called by the sobriquet of ‘the State of Wayne,” and 
latterly “the Mother of Counties.” It was named in honor of 
Gen. Anthony Wayne, of the Revolution, the famous ‘‘ Mad An- 
thony” of history and legend. Greenville, the county seat, was 
laid out in 1818, and named for the scene of Gen. Wayne’s treaty. 

Webster—Organized March 3, 1855, and named for Daniel 
Webster. The county seat, Marshfield, was named for Webster’s 
country seat. 

Worth—Organized February 8, 1861, and named in honor of 
Gen. William Worth, one of the prominent American command- 
ers in the Mexican War. Grant City was laid off in 1864, and 
named for Gen. Grant. 

_Wright—Organized Jauuary 29, 1841, and named in honor 
of Hon. Silas Wright of New York, a leading Democratic states- 
man of that period. Hartville was named for the owner of the 
site. 

There have been attempts at the creation of other counties 
from time to time. Dodge County, named for Gen. Henry Dodge, 
was organized in 1851, with a county seat at St. John, but in 
1853 it was disorganized and its territory included within the 
limits of Putnam, of which county it had formed the western 
part. The organization of Donaldson, Merrimac, and perhaps 
two or three other counties, was never perfected. 
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The annexed table shows the population of the State by the counties in ex- 
istence at the several periods mentioned. The population of the Territory in 


1810 was 20,845. 
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POPULATION OF MISSOURI BY COUNTIES.— Continued. 
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POPULATION OF MISSOURI BY COUNTIES.— Concluded. 


COUNTIES. 1821. 1830. 1840. 1850. 1860. 1870. 1880. 
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CITIES AND TOWNS. 


The following table shows the population of cities and towns in the State 
with a population of 4,000 and upward in 1880, compared with the census 
of 1870: 


Towns. 1870. 1880. Towns. 1870. 1880. 
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CONCLUSION. 


Such, in brief, is the History of Missouri, one of the foremost 
of the States of the Union in everything that goes to make up 
our Commonwealth. Whiie there may be spots and flaws in the 
early records of its pioneer settlers, yet with them all this early 
and later history is one that must stir the blood and quicken the 
pulse of him who reads. Its institutions of civil and religious 
freedom, guaranteeing the rights of citizenship, education and 
worship, extending the blessings of beneficent law silently and 
extensively as the atmosphere about us, demand our love. Then, 
too, it isa State of innumerable and as yet undeveloped resources. 
Its soil yields almost an infinite variety of production. Within 
its bosom lie hid many minerals, and its forests are rich in ex- 
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haustless stores of timber, while its prairies are made to “bud 
and blossom like the rose.” It is a State of the free school, the 
free press and the free pulpit, a trio the power of which it is im- 
possible to compute. The free schools, open to rich and poor, 
bind together the people in educational bonds and in the common 
memories of the recitation-room and the play grounds. The free 
press may not always be altogether as dignified or elevated as the 
more highly cultivated may desire, but it is ever open to the com- 
plaints of the people; is ever watchful of popular rights and jeal- 
ous of class encroachments. The free pulpit, sustained not by 
legally exacted tithes wrung from an unwilling people, but by 
the free-will offerings of loving supporters, gathers about it the 
thousands, inculcates the highest morality, points to brighter 
worlds, and when occasion demands will not be silent before po- 
litical wrongs. Its power simply as an educating agency can 
scarcely be estimated. These three grand agencies are not rival 
but supplementary, each doing an essential work in public cult- 
ure. 

Above all this is a State of homes. Here there is no system 
of vast land-ownerships, with lettings and sub-lettings, but, on 
the contrary, the abundance and cheapness of land gives a large 
proportion of the population proprietary interests. To all this, 
add the freedom of elective franchise which invests the humblest 
citizen with the functions of sovereignty, and is there not reason 
for loving such a State? 

The Missouri of to-day is not the Missouri of a decade ago. A 
dark period followed the close of that bitter internecine strife, so 
fatal to this locality, but notwithstanding all this, prosperity and 
progress beyond former precedents are now her portion. The 
area of land under cultivation is greater than ever before, and 
the census of 1890 will exhibit an astounding increase in every 
department of material industry and advancement; in a great in- 
crease of agricultural and mechanical wealth; in new and im- 
proved modes for production of every kind, in the universal 
activity of business in all its branches; in the rapid growth of 
cities and villages; in bountiful harvests, and in unexampled 
material prosperity prevailing on every hand. Colleges and 
schools of every class and grade are in the most flourishing con- 
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dition; benevolent institutions, State and private, are well main- 
tained, and, as one has aptly said, “In a word our prosperity is 
as complete and ample as though no tread of armies or beat of 
drum had been heard in our borders.” Surely these are not the 
ordinary indices of exhaustion! As to resources for the future 
struggle, the resources of the State will meet each legitimate call. 
Guiding all these is the intelligent purpose of a people whose 
ambition, laudable indeed, is to make Missouri in reputation 
what she is in reality—one of the very richest States of the Union. 


evade ia 


HISTORY OF LINCOLN COUNTY. 


LINCOLN COUNTY, 


CHAP ER i 


_ LOCATION, TOPOGRAPHY, GEOLOGY, ETC. 


Lincoln County, Mo., is located in the east central part of the 
State, and occupies portions of Townships 48, 49, 50 and 51 north, 
and Ranges 1, 2 and 3 east and west of the fifth principal merid- 
ian. It is bounded on the north by Pike County, on the east by 
the Mississippi River which separates it from Calhoun County 
in Illinois, on the south by St. Charles and Warren Counties, 
and on the west by Montgomery County, and has an area of 620 
square miles or 396,148 acres. The 39th degree of north latitude 
passes through its center, and its isothermal line is 56, whic! 
passes through the mouth of the Potomac River, giving the same 
mean degree of temperature as that point on the Atlantic coast, 
which is intersected by the 38th degree of latitude. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


The topography presents some striking features. Along the 
Mississippi River is a bottom prairie averaging about three miles, 
or perhaps a little more, in width. This is bounded on the west 
by rock bluffs which vary from 50 to 200 feet in elevation. In 
some places the bluffs are marked for considerable distances with 
a perpendicular wall of limestone rock varying from a few feet 
to 100 feet in height. These bluffs are cut in several places by 
narrow valleys through which flow the streams that lie east of 
the dividing ridge. This main ridge is nearly parallel with the 
Mississippi River, and from eight to twelve miles distant and 
from three to ten miles from the *Cuivre River on its west. The 
eastern half of the county has an uneven surface with ridges 
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* Pronounced Quiver. 
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rising in places more than a hundred feet above the adjacent 
valleys, generally parallel to the dividing ridge, and in the north- 
east is a ridge of knobs running north and south, and from 
300 to 400 feet high. From many points the landscape 
scenery is very beautiful. The western half of the county is 
mostly high rolling prairie, cut through in several places with 
the streams tributary to the Cuivre. The prairie land comprises 
from one-fourth to one-third of the area of the county, the 
balance being timbered. To the lover of romance and beautiful 
and changeable scenery the eastern portion of the county is 
preferable, but for agricultural purposes and good roads for 
driving, the western portion far surpasses. One may travel from 
Auburn to Whiteside, thence to Louisville, thence to Olney, 
and thence by way of Millwood to Silex, and be all the way in an 
excellent agricultural country with a gently rolling surface, with 
the exception of a few valleys on the route with some broken 
land along their margins. There isalso some quite level country 
lying between Troy and the western boundary of the county. 


STREAMS. 


The county is drained on the east by the Mississippi and 
some of its tributaries, the principal ones being Bryant’s, Big 
Sandy, McLean’s and Bob’s Creeks, and the Cuivre River, which 
forms a portion of the southern boundary of the county. All that 
part of the county lying west of the dividing ridge before men- 
tioned is drained by the Cuivre and its tributaries. This river 
is formed by the flowing together of Sulphur Fork, Sandy Fork, 
and other small streams in the northwestern corner of the county, 
in Waverly Township. It then flows in a southerly direction to 
the mouth of Big Creek at the southern boundary of the county, 
and thence north of easton a very tortuous line on the county 
boundary to the Mississippi. The tributaries of the Cuivre on the 
east, or rather the northeast side, are Mill Creek, Fork Branch, 
Sugar Creek and other small streams, and the principal tribu- 
taries on the opposite side are Null Creek, Lead Creek, West 
Cuivre, Spring, Crooked and Big Creeks. The latter has many 
tributaries and is the principal drainage for Clark Township. 
From the point where it crosses the fifth principal meridian to 
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its confluence with the Cuivre it forms the southern boundary of 
the county. Upon the whole the county is well drained, espec- 
ially the uplands, but the river bottoms are subject to frequent 
overfiows. In June last the Mississippi bottom previously 
described was overflowed in some places all the way from the 
river to the bluffs, and in other places from the river to points 
from a quarter to a half mile from the bluffs. From all of this 
overflowed territory the cattle grazing thereon had to be driven 
to the uplands for safety and allowed to consume the grass in 
the meadows, thus occasioning a scarcity of hay for the 
season in that partof the county. The bottoms along the Cuivre 
were also overflowed, and thousands of acres of corn along this 
and the Mississippi were “scalded out” by the long standing of 
the water. 

The smaller streams are not subject to much overflow, and the 
bottom lands along the Mississippi and Cuivre can be saved from 
overflow by proper levees which, in the course of time, will be 
constructed. By observing the course of the water courses it will 
be seen that the county has a general trend toward the south and 
southeast. There are many valuable springs of water adjacent 
to the streams, the most noted one of which is the “ public 
spring’’ in the city of Troy. By these springs the first settlers 
built their cabins, but as the country developed they abandoned 
the springs in many instances, built their new residences on the 
arid uplands, where they made cisterns to hold rain-water for 
family use. There are also many wells in the county, as water is 
easily obtained at a convenient depth by digging, but cistern 
water is almost universally preferred for family use. Stock water 
in abundance is obtained from the streams and artificial ponds, 
which are supplied with water by the rain fall. 

Before the settlement of the county, and for a number of years 
afterward, the water in nearly all of the streams flowed constantly 
throughout the year, and in several places grist and saw mills 
were erected on sites where the water power was sufficient to run 
them. Since the face of the country has been changed by clearing 
and cultivating it the constant supply of water, especially in the 
smaller streams, has ceased, and during the summer season they 
become dry with the exception of standing pools of water here 
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and there, while in the wet seasons they frequently overflow their 
banks. In many places on the high prairies, before the land 
was cultivated, and while it was covered with the native grasses, 
there were beautiful pools or ponds of clear water which never 
went dry, and which were stocked with fish; but after the original 
sods were broken, and the tall native grasses became extinct, 
these pools became dry, and their beds are now under cultivation. 

The Cuivre River was first navigated by steamboats in the 
summer of 1844, when the “‘ Bee,” asmall stern-wheel boat of seven- 
ty-five tons burthen, went up as far as the mouth of Big Creek. Soon 
after, during the high water in June, the “Pearl,” of 125 tons, 
passed over the dam half a mile beyond Moscow, and returned. 
During that summer the back water from the Mississippi extended 
over the mill-dam at Moscow. Since that time and before the 
building of the St. Louis, Keokuk & Northwestern Railway, 
steamboats, for several months nearly every summer, plied up 
the Cuivre to the mouth of Big Creek. 


TIMBER. 


The timbers comprise all the serviceable woods except pine 
and poplar. Lincoln is the best timbered county in North Mis- 
souri. In it are found oak, walnut, cherry, ash, maple, birch, 
hickory, linden, cottonwood, sycamore, locust, elm, pecan, hack- 
berry, mulberry, willow, coffeetree, cedar, catalpa, ironwood, dog- 
wood, hornbeam, box-elder, sassafras, persimmon and some others, 
showing an excellent variety for domestic, farm and manufacturing 
purposes. Of the eighteen species of oak found in this State 
more than a dozen are here; of hickory, six; locust, maple, syca- 
more and elm, three each; walnut, two, and so on. This list 
embraces all that is required in nearly the whole range of manu- 
factures, including, as it does, an admirable variety of hard, soft 
and finishing woods, and the supply may be said to be practically 
inexhaustible. 

The walnut, however, of large size, has been mostly exhausted. 
The sycamore, elm, soft maple, jinden, hackberry, birch and 
willow grow principally on the bottoms along the streams. The 
walnuts, cherry, ash, hickory, cottonwood, locust, cedar, dogwood, 
hornbeam and some other varieties grow principally on the hill 
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sides bordering the valleys, and some of the more level uplands 
are covered mostly with oak and hickory. The oak in some 
variety is found in all places where the timber grows. All the 
timber of the county, though some of it attains to a great thick- 
ness, has a short and more or less scrubby growth. In length it 
will not compare with that of the Eastern States. 

The great bulk of timber suitable for lumber that has been cut 
from the forests of Lincoln county, has been shipped out of it in 
the shape of “saw logs,” instead of in the shape of lumber. 
Thousands upon thousands of walnut, sycamore, oak and other 
valuabla timbers have been floated from the Cuivre and its tribu- 
taries to the Mississippi, and thence rafted to market in the cities 
below. The first raft of logs taken out of the Cuivre was by 
Lewis Castleman and Harrison Munday, in 1828, started half a 
mile above Chain of Rock. This afterward grew to be a great 
industry and is still continued, and yet the supply is not exhaust- 
ed, except as to walnut. 

When the county was first settled there was no underbrush 
or small timber such as now exists. The timbered lands were 
open, the trees standing so far apart that the hunters could see 
the deer at distances from one to five hundred yards. The en- 
tire surface of the cquntry was then covered with a rank growth 
of vegetation, consisting of the native grasses and wild flowers, 
which gave to the landscape, especially in the timbered lands, 
a much more beautiful appearance than it now has. Annually, 
after this rank growth of vegetation became frosted, dead and 
dry, the Indians set fire to it, and burned it from the entire sur- 
face of the country. This they did to destroy the places of con- 
cealment for the wild game, the better to enable them to secure 
their prey. This burning of the deeaying vegetation destroyed 
the germs or sprouts, and thus prevented the growth of young 
timber. This practice was continued a few years after the first 
settlers located, and it was sometimes with the greatest difficulty 
that they saved their buildings and fences from being consumed. 
When the grasses were set on fire the long line of blaze, the 
flames of which encircled the tree tops, swept over the country 
with great rapidity and produced a sound like the roaring of dis- 
tant thunder. When this annual burning ceased, the germs of 
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underbrush and young timber began to grow, and the surface of 
the timbered lands, where they have not been cleared, are now 
covered with adense growth of young timber and bushes. The 
supply of this young or “second growth timber,” as it is some- 
times called, is so abundant that it is believed that there is as 
much wood in the country as when first settled, though the acre- 
age of timbered land is much less. The young timber is scarcely 
yet large enough for lumber, but much of it will do for rails. 


ECONOMICAL GEOLOGY. 


The minerals of Lincoln County are almost entirely unde- 
veloped. In the southwest part of the county coal is found to 
the thickness of twenty-seven feet, the layers containing cannel, 
bituminous and block coals. An analysis of cannel coal from 
this mine by the chemist of the State Geological Board, exhibits: 
water 1.15, volatile matter 41.25, fixed carbon 49.60, ash 8. 
Several shafts have been sunk, but owing to want of transporta- 
tion facilities, only enough coal has been mined to supply local 
demand. A good quality of coal is also found in the south- 
eastern part of the county. Iron ore, mostly the red hematite, 
exists in many places, though no attempt has been made to utilize 
it, and its supply is a matter of conjecture. It is of excellent 
quality, as its analysis shows: insoluble siliceous matter 4.10, 
peroxide of iron 92.32, and the per cent of metallic iron 66.72. 
Abundant and excellent building stone is obtained in nearly 
every neighborhood of the county. Over a large area of the 
northern and northeastern parts Trenton limestone is found in 
layers from ten to twenty-five inches thick. Itis light yellowish 
gray or drab in color, fine crystalline, very hard and compact, 
with smooth conchoidal fracture and susceptible of a fine polish, 
in many cases resembling a marble. In the southeast is the St. 
Louis limestone, hard, fine crystalline, and of a light blue and 
drab color. Over the remainder of the county are the Encrinital 
and Archimides limestones. ‘The latter is fine crystalline, firm 
in texture, and bluish-gray in color. The sills and cap-stones 
of the county jail are of this kind. Of the Encrinital the coarse 
gray and buff colored is well adapted for ordinary masonry, as 
seen in the basement story of the Planters Hotel in Troy, while 
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the purer white crystalline makes a handsom® and durable or- 
namental building stone. Fire rock is plentifully obtained from 
the impure magnesian beds of the Hudson limestone in the north- 
eastern parts of the county. Superior lime can be made in 
every section of the county. There are many beds of nearly pure 
carbonate of lime in the varieties of limestone mentioned above. 
In several places is found a hydraulic limestone of from four to 
six feet thick. It is capable of making a fair article of hydraulic 
cement, as its analysis shows : silica 21.35, peroxide of iron 1.79, 
lime 42.14, magnesia 0.66, carbonic acid 34.14. These lime- 
stones are not used except to supply local demand. (Good fire 
clay is found with most of the coal beds. Good potter’s clay ex- 
ists in several places ; also white clay suitable for whitewash. 
None of these clays are utilized. For several years a potter’s 
kiln was run, turning out excellent ware, but its owner went off 
during the war, and no one conversant with the business has 
since visited the spot. In several places are immense deposits 
of the very finest glass sand. The analysis is: silica 99.55, 
alumina 0.33, iron, a trace, lime 0.08, water 0.015. Want of 
facilities for transportation prevents the working of the beds. 


CAVES. 

There are several small caves in the county occurring in the 
upper beds of the Trenton limestone, which are often very cavern- 
ous. On Sulphur Fork of Cuivre, in Waverly Township, there 
is a cave and Natural Bridge, to which parties often resort for 
pleasure. This is among the most interesting features of Lincoln 
County. It is situated on the old J. S. Wilson farm—Section 15, 
Township 51, Range 2, west. At this point the right bank of 
Sandy Fork, with a north and south trend, raises an abrupt lime- 
stone cliff, and then slopes westward to a hollow. The Natural 
Bridge, as it is called, connects this hollow and the creek. This 
archway is in length about 125 feet, and has an average width of 
some twelve feet, though its walls are quite irregular. Toward 
the center the walls, all at once, contract, thus cutting the bridge 
into two rooms, leaving just space for a man to pass from one to 
the other. The ceiling of the rooms is apparently one large, 
flat rock, extending the entire 125 feet. The first room is 
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entered by a large sink in the hollow, some fifteen feet deep, 
which brings one to the floor of the room. This part of the 
opening has a height of twenty-two feet. Passing over this 
rocky and slightly declining floor to the second room, there is a 
sudden precipitation of the floor of about sixteen feet, making 
the height of this department thirty-eight feet. The bridge is 
inaccessible from the east, as it opens immediately into the creek. 
On the creek side and some yards below the bridge, is a large 
hole, 10x12 feet high, in the rocky wall, which may be reached 
by climbing over stone and washed-out debris. Soon after enter- 
ing the passage divides. The left hand divide gradually dimin- 
ishes till it terminates some seventy feet back; the right hand 
divide, starting with a width of ten feet, and a height of seven 
feet, reduces its height to about three and one-half feet, when 
it suddenly expands to its former height and opens into 
the southeast upper corner of the second room of the bridge, 
where one may contemplate the pleasure of falling a distance of 
thirty-five feet. 

At the W. B. Sitton place, near Louisville, is a mild chaly- 
beate spring. A brown deposit is found in the adjacent wells. 
On Bryant’s Creek, near the Mississippi River bottoms, are sev- 
eral springs of similar character, and sulphur springs exist 
along the Cuivre. 


SOIL. 

The soil of Lincoln County is varied in kind and quality. In 
quality it ranges from poor to extremely rich. Yet while none 
is too rich for careful and thorough cultivation not to pay largely. 
over slovenly tilling, so none is too poor to make fair return 
for labor judiciously bestowed. The prairie soil is tolerably 
uniform ; none of it can be called poor. A small proportion of 
the prairie land is what is called crow-foot land, the best upland 
prairie soil known. It has sufficient sand for the water to drain 
off rapidly in wet weather, and enough of clay, lime, magnesia 
and humus to retain moisture. Four-fifths of the prairie is of 
the kind known as resin weed land, possessing less sand and more 
clay than the crow-foot land, and like it based upon siliceous marl, 
which insures, with proper cultivation, practically unlimited dura- 
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bility. While inferior in quality and scope to the crow-foot land, 
it is of great fertility, andin favorable seasons and with proper 
caltivation will produce from fifty to seventy-five bushels of corn, 
forty to sixty bushels of oats, twenty-five to thirty-five bushels of 
wheat and two to three tons of grass per acre; with the average sea- 
son and the various grades of tillage in vogue among our farmers, 
good, fair to middling and bad, the general averages will reach 
about half the above estimates. The bottom prairies havea very 
rich and inexhaustible soil. Lying mostly on the Mississippi 
River, by reason of its occasional overflow, which has occurred 
about every ten years, and of insufficient drainage, most of these 
lands are yet uncultivated. The difference in the soils of prairie 
and timbered lands of the same formation in this county has 
been nearly obliterated in the process of cultivation, and in a 
few years the limits of the prairies cannot be told by the charac- 
teristics of its soil. The timbered landsin this county comprise 
the kinds known as hackberry lands, elm lands, hickory lands, 
white oak lands and post oak lands. The first two are contig- 
uous and interspersed and contain very superior soil, growing in 
great luxuriance corn, wheat, oats, barley, tobacco and all kin“ 
of fruit. The hickory lands are next in grade, witha soil more 
clayey and not so deep, subsoil more impervious ard the under- 
lying marls containing less sand and lime and more clay. It 
responds generously to good culture, and is easily rendered 
durable. It is adapted to corn, wheat and other cereals, tobacco 
and the grasses; blue grass, will grow on it spontaneously and 
luxuriantly. This kind in this county has an area about equal 
to that of hackberry and elm lands combined. White oak 
lands occupy a relatively large area in this county. The surface 
soil is not so rich as that of the hickory lands, but the subsoil is 
quite as good, and the underlying marls not so clayey and im- 
pervious. It produces good corn, fair timothy, very fine sorghum 
and the best wheat and tobaccoin America. It is well adapted 
to all kinds of fruits, especially peaches and grapes. Post oak 
lands comprise a smaller area in this county. The soil is sim- 
ilar to that of white oak lands, with rather less lime and sand. 
Its productions are alsosimilar. Another variety of soil is the 
magnesian limestone, occupying the slopes, hillsides and nar- 
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row valleys of the northeastern parts of the county. It is rich 
in lime, magnesia and humus, producing corn, the cereals and all 
kinds of fruits. 

MOUNDS. 

Ages ago, so far in the dim, shadowy past that neither they 
nor their history can be traced, those mysterious beings called 
Mound Builders were here and occupied the country for a sea- 
son, leaving behind them their sepulchral mounds, their frag- 
ments of pottery, their stone axes, and their flint arrow points 
and lance heads. It is out of place to discuss here the mooted 
question whether or not the Mound Builders were a distinct race; 
it is enough to say that their mounds and their relics are here. 

At Old Monroe, just north of the railroad bridge across the 
Cuivre on the level surface of the valley, stood three circular 
mounds in the form of a triangle, each being from five to six rods. 
in diameter, and from eight to ten feet in height at their 
centers. One of them was wholly removed in excavating the 
railroad bed, and the others partially removed. In one of those 
only partially removed a human skull, a knife and a bracelet or 
pair of bracelets were found. The latter were made of silver. 
The two mounds partially removed by the railroad company are 
astride of the west line of the right of way, and recently the 
public authorities have hauled away and deposited on the high- 
ways all that part of these mounds extending outside of the line 
of the railroad right of way, leaving a perpendicular wall of - 
earth from the general level to the top of the mounds. From 
this it plainly appears that the mounds were constructed by 
some human agency, the earth all being of the same kind, and 
apparently composed mostly of surface soil from the surrounding 
country. The centers of these two mounds and the north and 
south escarpments are still standing. About sixty rods west 
thereof, on an elevated ridge, stands alarger and higher mound, 
to the northward of which are a number of smaller mounds at. 
regular intervals along the top of the sameridge. None of these 
have been explored. These Old Monroe mounds have an 
appearance clearly distinguishable from that of natural forma- 
tions. Other mounds supposed to be the work of the Mound 
Builders are found on the lands of Mr. Lindsey in Township 49 
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north, Range 2 east. A row of four mounds stands north and 
south on lands of Alfred Johnson, being the southeast quarter of 
the northwest quarter of Section 27, Township 51 north, Range 2 
west. The largest mound stands at the north end of the row, and 
from that to the other end they grow less in regular proportion. 
They are located about 100 yards from a bluff containing the 
same kind of rock of which they are partially composed. On the 
field where the mounds are located no rock is exposed, conse- 
quently it is presumed that the rock used in their construction 
was carried from the bluff. 

It is the generally accepted belief among archxologists that 
the Mound Builders were here before the red or modern Indians, 
and built the mounds; that the red Indians never made flint 
arrow and lance points or pottery, and did not build mounds, but 
that they picked up and employed the arrow-points, and often 
buried their dead in the mounds which they found ready built 
when they came into the country. It is certain that two kinds 
of bones are often found in the mounds—one kind presumably 
those of the Mound Builders, buried hundreds of years ago, 
nearly decayed, the other, perhaps those of modern Indian: 
buried more recently, and usually well preserved. Who were 
before the Mound Builders is not known, but after them came 
the red Indians, who, for years and perhaps centuries, danced 
and hunted over the surface of this county, fished in its 
streams, drank from its clear, sweet springs, and wooed their 
dusky sweethearts in its bosky dells. By-and-by came the 
white man, stealthily and timidly at first, and profuse in sweet 
words and fair promises to the original tenants, and after a 
while with more boldness, assumption and aggression. 
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CH A Foie, 


INDIAN AFFAIRS AND WAR OF 1812. 


In connection with the early settlement of Lincoln County, 
Dr. Mudd, in his history in the county atlas, gives an extensive 
account of the conduct of the “wild men of the forest,’ from 
which the following has been largely obtained. 

There were many settlements of the Sac and Fox Indians 
within the limits of the county at that time, and the district 
watered by the two Cuivres and Big and Peruque Creeks was one 
of the favorite hunting grounds of the two tribes, whose head 
quarters were inthe Rock River country in Llinois. Black 
Hawk, or Ma-ka-tai-me-she-kia-kiak, the name by which he was 
known among his people, one of the most eelebrated braves that 
ever lived, frequented this county, first on the hunt, and after- 
ward on the bloody trail of war. He was popular with the 
whites, and liked their company; he was particularly fond of 
attending the dancing parties of that day and took his place 
in the quadrille with infinite zest. He had a partiality 
for strong drink, and much of his leisure time was spent 
‘at the still-houses which were then considered the vanguard 
of civilization. He lived for some time with Adam Zum- 
walt, whose capacious larder, the generous and free hospi- 
tality of himself and wife, his four daughters, Elizabeth, Rachel, 
Mary, and Catharine, pretty, livély, and ever ready for the 
dance; his four sons, John, Andrew, Jonathan and Solomon, 
vigorous, fullof life and spirit, and excelling as hunters, and 
last but not least, the two still-houses near by, all combined to 
render this a most agreeable home for Black Hawk, when resting 
from the excitement and fatigue of the chase. He was often very 
drunk; but in all his intercourse with the whites, drunk or sober, 
his bearing was gentle and dignified, characteristic of his kind- 
ness of disposition and greatness of intellect. Black Hawk was 
perhaps more friendly toward the white people than any other 
Indian, certainly more so than the most of them; but he was not 
a chief, and it was about twenty-five years afterward, when he 
had nearly reached his sixtieth year, and his eminent wisdom in 
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council recognized far and near, before he had much to do in 
shaping the policy of his tribe.* 

The attitude of the Indians was exceedingly threatening and 
dangerous toward the first settlers of Lincoln County. From 
the first, they and the whites regarded each other with more 
or less suspicion. The Indians would sometimes drive off 
horses, kill stock and fire into the houses of the settlers. 
On one occasion they shot at two of Maj. Clark’s children in the 
door, and one of the balls came within six inches of the mark, 
and at another time shot and killed a horse in his stable. Maj. 
Clark (more extended mention of whom appears in Chapter 
IIT) had long before learned to be cautious and wary in his 
dealings with the savages, the result of his frontier campaigns in 
Kentucky. While returning from Kentucky the second time, in 
1800, bringing with him his black girl, and within a short distance 
from home, he camped one night with three Indians. Everything 
passed off quietly until next morning, when one of the Indians 
wanted to trade rifles with the Major, nolens volens. The Major 
let the Indian’s gun fall, held on to his own with a strong grasp, 
and by a sudden twist loosened the hold of the would-be trader. 
Springing out of the reach of the Indian’s knife, should he 
attempt to use one, he put himself in an attitude of defense, and 
cast a look of defiance at the red men, whose eyes fell before his 
keen glance. He then left without further ceremony than to keep 
a close watch on their movements as long as he was in sight of 
them. In speaking of this incident afterward, the Major said 
that he made up his mind that his bones should bleach on that 
camp ground before he gave up his gun. At his settlement in 
this county it was his invariable custom to place his gun and 
butcher-knife at the head of his bed every night, and to have the 
ax brought into the house. In the morning he would reconnoiter 
some distance from the house in every direction to see if any of 
the redskins were lurking in the bush. This vigilance was the 


more necessary on account of his isolated situation. Sometimes 


*It is possible here that Dr. Mudd has unintentionally attributed in a measure to Black 
Hawk the character of Keokuk, chief of the Foxes, for it is well known that the latter was 
always, and especially during a period including the Black Hawk War, very friendly with the 
whites, while Black Hawk was hostile. Keokuk was also very fond of whisky and exceedingly 
fond ofall manner of sporting. Itis claimed by citizens of the extreme northeast part of this 
State, who personally knew Black Hawk before and after his war of 1812, that he was not a dis- 
sipated man. However, it may be true that the character assigned him by Dr. Mudd was correct 
at the time alluded to—that is before the War of 1812. 
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for the space of six weeks he saw not a white face outside of his 
own family. The Indians called Maj. Clark the “man with the 
big hands,” and often threatened to kill him because he spoiled 
their hunting grounds. The Major never believed, however, that 
they really intended to kill him, because they had so many oppor- 
tunities. Their object was rather to intimidate the whites, and 
to prevent by that meansa further encroachment on their territory. 


MASSACRE OF McHUGH’S CHILDREN. 


Except the massacre of the McHugh children, there is no 
authentic account of any murders of any white persons by the 
Indians, prior to the breaking out of the War of 1812. Doubtless 
some were perpetrated, as some of the descendants of the pioneers 
remember to have heard the facts so stated; but names and cir- 
cumstances are alike forgotten. In 1804 William McHugh sent 
his sons James, William and Jesse, to hunt the horses, which 
they found about a mile from home, up Sandy Creek. On their 
return they fell in with Frederick Dixon, a famous Indian scout. 
The two older boys were each riding a horse, and Jesse, a lad of 
ten or twelve, got up behind Dixon. At the ford of Sandy 
Creek, a short distance below where the bluff from Cap-au-Gris 
to New Hope now crosses the stream, they were fired upon by the 
Indians, who were concealed behind a large sycamore. The two 
oldest boys were instantly killed. Dixon’s horse made a spring 
up the bank, breaking the girth and throwing the riders to the 
ground. They sprang to their feet and fled for their lives. Jesse 
McHugh could not keep up with Dixon, and he kept crying out, 
‘Oh, Mr. Dixon, don’t leave me! Don’t leave me!” In spite of his 
piteous appeals for help, and his own strong sympathy for the 
unhappy youth, Dixon kept on, knowing that to do otherwise would 
be but a useless sacrifice of his life, as he was entirely unarmed. 
He said that he should never forget the agonizing shrieks of the 
poor little fellow, mingled with the demoniac yells of the savages 
as they cleft his skull with their tomahawks. Dixon was pursued 
to McHugh’s fence. The three boys were buried in one grave, 
on a high point of land near the place of their murder, on the 
north side of the creek, and between where the old trail ran and 
the present bluff road. John Lindsey helped to bury them, 
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placing split puncheons around them for a coffin, and then cut 
their initials on a white oak tree, and his own on another, the two 
standing on either side of the grave. These trees, with the 
marks nearly grown over, have been seen by persons now living 
in the vicinity, but they have disappeared. Capt. Stonebreaker 
cut the last remaining one for a saw log some thirty years ago. 
The bluff road at this point is a part of the first public road laid 
off in this county. It was located in the early part of the War of 
1812 as a military road from Fort Howard in this county to 
Fort Madison, on the Mississippi River, in Iowa. 

The Indians claimed that the massacre of the McHugh boys 
was done out of revenge for a difficulty with some white men a 
short time previous, in which three dogs belonging to the Indians 
were killed. The murdering party numbered only four or five, 
and is supposed to have been under the command of Black Hawk 
himself. Black Hawk, in his “Life,” written at his own dicta- 
tion, says nothing about this; but many rangers who had taken 
part in the War of 1812, and who read Black Hawk’s life when 
it was written in 1833, claimed that the narrative was not strictly 
true in several matters to their own knowledge, but was rather an 
apology than a correct history, Black Hawk having committed 
many acts of which his natural nobility of character was ashamed. 
The impression that Black Hawk commanded the party referred 
to, has this authority: a brother of the murdered boys lived 
many years afterward near the Iowa River in the country 
frequented by the Sacs, and it-came to his ears that Black Hawk 
on several occasions boasted of being concerned in this particular 
exploit. On the whole, the weight of testimony is against the 
probability of Black Hawk’s participation in the affair. McHugh 
declared his determination to ascertain the truth of the matter, 
and if Black Hawk was really concerned in the murder of his 
brothers, to avenge their blood by shedding his. It is scarcely 
probable that he failed to satisfy himself. There is also strong 
reason to believe that Black Hawk was then at home in the Sac 
village. | 

At this time the Sacs held a council and sent Quash-qua-me, 
Pa-she-pa-ho, Ou-che-qua-ka, and Ha-she-quar-hi-qua, four of 
their principal civil chiefs, to St. Louis, to ransom a captive who 
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was in prison for killing a white man. This they expected to do 
by paying a sufficient sum of money to satisfy the relatives of the 
murdered man, thus “covering up the blood,” according to their 
owncustom. This delegation was gone long enough to excite the 
apprehensions of the tribe. It finally returned with many 
presents, and told that a treaty for land had been signed; that the 
prisoner was let out of prison, when he started to run and was 
shot dead, and that great quantities of the white men’s fire-water 
had been drunk. The result of this embassy was not at all 
satisfactory to the tribe. The inference is a reasonable one that 
these four Indians, realizing that they had failed in the purpose 
for which they were sent, and that they had exceeded their in- 
structions in consequence of their prolonged sprees, during which 
they were outwitted by the whites, were determined on some 
specific act of revenge, and that they were the men who perpetra- 
ted the bloody massacre. 


THE WAR OF 1812—FoRTS ERECTED. 


The apprehensions of the early settlers as to the Indian 
attitude were greatly increased by the intelligence of the declara- 
tion of war between this country and Great Britain. The 
exposed condition of the inhabitants would invite the hostile 
attention of the five or six tribes, who considered this county 
and adjacent territory as their hunting ground. It was 
expected that these would make common cause with the British. 
The declaration was made by Congress on the 12th of June, 1812; 
and when it became known, the people lost no time in providing 
for the defense of their homes. Stockade forts were built at 
convenient points. Maj. Clark, with the assistance of two 
hired men, built a stockade at his residence, and it was called 
Clark’s Fort. It took six weeks to complete it, the three 
working every day except two Sundays. © When done the Major 
put up 7,000 pounds of pork to cure, with other provis- 
ions for the use of those families that would seek shelter 
within its walls after being driven from their homes. A large 
stockade was built at Troy, and called Woods’ Fort. It was 
built on the lands of Deacon Joseph Cottle and Zadock Woods, 
and took in the spring. Stout’s Fort was built on Fort Branch, 
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near Auburn. A large stockade was built on what is now called 
the Tinbrook place, and known before that as the Samuel Bailey 
place. * * * It stood on the bluff north of the intersection 
of the bluff road with that leading from Chain of Rocks to 
Cap au Gris, and not far back of the Cave Spring where until 
recently stood the house erected by Samuel Bailey. This was 
called Fort Howard, in honor of Benjamin Howard, who was 
governor of this Territory, but resigned November 29, 1812, to 
engage in the war as brigadier-general. At the time of his 
appointment as governor, September 19, 1810, he was member 
of Congress from Kentucky. He was an efficient military officer. 
He died at St. Louis September 18, 1814. During the war he 
made one or two visits to the fort. He complimented the 
people for having made the best selection and built the best 
fort in his district. He was a large, fine looking man, and 
wore a buckskin coat or hunting shirt plentifully adorned with 
fringe. 
VOLUNTEERS. 

As far as known, most of the rangers who volun- 
teered from this county served in the companies of Capt. 
Christopher Clark of this county, and of Oapt. (afterward 
colonel) Daniel W. Boone, Capt. Nathan Boone, and Capt James 
Callaway, the last a grandson, and the other two sons of Daniel 
Boone, all of St. Charles County. A few Were under Capt. Craig, 
who was killed in this county, but where he came from is not 
known. Lieutenant (afterward General and President) Taylor, 
of the regular army, had his headquarters at Woods’ Fort, and 
under his command were quite a number of the citizens of this 
county, including Zadock Woods, the Cottles and Collards; but 
whether it was the last year of the war, or just after the war 
ended, it is not now known. David Bailey, Jonathan Riggs and 
John MeNair, all of this county, were lieutenants in active 
service. Before the war ended Bailey was promoted to the 
command of a company, with the rank of captain. Riggs was a 
man of undaunted courage, but of cool judgment. He was 
frequently intrusted with the command, and on many occasions 
his sagacity and knowledge of Indian methods of warfare saved 
the lives of his men. McNair, son of Robert McNair and 
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nephew to Gov. McNair, was a good soldier, and a brave but 
rash man. He saw a good deal of service in Illinois. He was 
killed in a skirmish opposite Cap-au-Gris. The campaign of the 
Lincoln County Rangers extended from the Missouri River to 
past the Iowa line, principally in the vicinity of the Mississippi 
River. 

ATTACK BY BLACK HAWKE. 

In the latter part of the year 1812 Black Hawk was com- 
missioned brigadier-general in the British army, and wished to 
descend at once upon these settlements; but Gen. Proctor 
would not consent until after the second unsuccessful siege of 
Fort Meigs, which ended in July, 1813. Black Hawk then came 
down, as he says, with thirty braves; but the rangers of that day 
said that he had a much larger force. His avowed purpose was 
to avenge the death of his adopted son, whom he said was killed 
by the whites. Hedivided his force, and hé and a party land- 
ing near Cap-au-Gris, came across the bottom, and reached the 
bluff in the vicinity of McLane’s Creek; the other party ascended 
Cuivre and made a feint on Fort Howard. Benjamin Allen, 
Francis Riffle, Frederick Dixon, Roswell Durgee, John Lindsey 
and William McHugh went up to Lindsey Lick, a place since 
owned by Joel Crenshaw and John Averall, under the escort of 
five rangers, among whom was James Bowles, tosowturnips. It 
was the custom in those troublous times to keep the families in 
the forts, while the men would go out under a guard to work in 
the fields cultivating and gathering crops. The party, not fear- 
ing any immediate danger, was somewhat scattered. Dixon and 
Durgee were riding on one horse along a path, on the side of 
which Black Hawk and another Indian were concealed. When 
they got within reach the Indians fired, mortally wounding Dur- 
gee. The horse jumped, and both men fell to the ground. 
Black Hawk started in pursuit of Dixon, who aroseandran. The 
latter ran over a pile of new rails, when, as he was about to be 
overtaken, he picked up a stout stick and turned to defend him- 
self. As he did so Black Hawk saw his face. He says in his 
Life, “I knew him. He had been at Quash-qua-me’s village, to 
learn his people how to plow. We looked upon him as a good 
man. I did not wish to kill him, and pursued him no further.” 
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In the meantime the ranger Bowles was killed. Before the 
alarm had been given, the boys, Edwin Allen, Chauncy Durgee, 
John Ewing, and John McLane were bathing in the creek. 
When the firing began Benjamin Allen galloped up, took his son 
Edward on the horse, and telling the other boys to hide, rode 
off. The little fellows lost no time in hurrying out of the water, 
and finding on the bank a large hollow log, crawled into it. 
Black Hawk, in turning from the pursuit of Dixon, heard the 
noise and sprang upon the log. Chauncy Durgee afterward 
said that he looked through a knot-hole and saw the Indian, who 
seemed to be looking him right in the eye, but that he turned off 
without discovering them. 

Black Hawk said that he saw the boys, but thought of his 
own boys at home, and let them escape. Dixon soon recovered 
his horse, and found Durgee and attempted to help him mount, 
but the latter being severely wounded and scalped, had partially 
lost the use of his reason, and could not be made to comprehend 
what was desired of him. Finally he took hold of the horse’s 
tail, and Dixon made him understand that he was to hold fast 
and travel as rapidly as he could. After going about a hundred 
yards his hold relaxed and he fell back. Dixon being hard 
pressed made his escape. Black Hawk and his companions 
came across Durgee. He says, “ The latter was staggering like a 
drunken man all covered with blood. This was the most terrible 
sight I had ever seen. Itold my comrades to kill him to put 
outof his misery; I could not look at him.” 


FIGHT NEAR FORT HOWARD. 


Not long after the foregoing incident a rise took place in the 
Mississippi River, and the back water came up from Cuivre along 
the bluff. A party from Fort Howard went out in three skiffs 
for some purpose. They had not gone far before they were fired 
upon by a party of Black Hawk’s band, and seven men killed, 
among whom was George Burnes, son.of James Burnes, who set- 
tled on Sandy Creek, as already mentioned. The survivors put 
baék, and the Indians rejoined Black Hawk. The latter expected 
an attack and formed his men in line, himself standing boldly in 
front. This was scarcely done before the rangers, who had heard 
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the firing from the fort, were seen advancing with great impetu- 
osity, led by Capt. Craig. Black Hawk took deliberate aim and 
fired, and Capt. Craig fell dead from his horse. The rangers 
never halted, but fired as they advanced and killed five of the 
bloodthirsty savages. Then, without taking time to reload, the 
Indians retreated into a sink-hole, the bottom of which was 
covered with bushes, which afforded protection from the fire of 
the rangers. They also dug holes with their knives in the sides 
of the depression, which gave them a pretty safe shelter. A 
desultory firing from both sides was kept up for some time. 
William McCormick, one of the rangers, declared that he was go- 
ing to kill an Indian, and that he would shoot him in the mouth. 
He carried out the boast exactly, he and several others going up 
to the edge of the sink-hole for that purpose. The others fired 
without effect. The fire was returned, killing Lieut. Spears on 
the brink and mortally wounding McCormick. 

Black Hawk thus continues the narrative: “Some of my 
warriors commenced singing their death-songs. I heard the 
whites talking and called to them to come out and fight. I did 
not like my situation, and wished the matter settled. I soon 
heard chopping and knocking; I could not imagine what they 
were doing. Soon after they ran up wheels with a battery on it, 
and fired down without hurting any of us. I called to them 
again, and told them if they were brave men to come down and 
fightus. They gave up the siege and returned to the fort about 
dusk. There were eighteen in this trap with me. We all got 
out safe; and found one, white man dead on the edge of the sink- 
hole. They could not remove him for fear of our fire. We 
scalped him and placed our dead man upon him. We could not 
have left him in a better situation than on an enemy.” The 
“battery? was a keg of powder, to which was attached a fuse, 
and placed on the fore wheels of a wagon. This was run up to 
the brink, and intended to be pushed down into the midst of the 
Indians, but it exploded prematurely. The abandonment of the 
siege, which had continued from early in the day, was the result 
of a false alarm. This sink-hole was not a great distance from 
the fort, and is only a few yards from the Chain of Rocks and 
Cap-au-Gris road. Near by is a large spring, known to this day 
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as the Black Hawk Spring. When the rangers returned to the 
fort, some of them brought the head of one of the fallen savages 
and stuck it upon a pole. Being without an officer, and in need 
of re-enforcements, they sent for Capt. Whiteside, who came 
the next day and had the pole taken down and the head buried. 
Black Hawk and his party abandoned their canoes and returned 
to Iowa by land, taking with them only two scalps, those of 
Durgee and Lieut. Spears. The body of the Lieutenant was 
found where he fell, with the dead Indian sitting astride it. 


MASSACRE OF THE O'NEAL FAMILY. 

Chauncey Durgee, one of the boys who hid in the log as 
before mentioned, moved to Canton, in this State, and died some 
years ago. John Ewing, who was one of his companions in the 
log, was a son of William Ewing, who, when his wife died, 
divided out his children, giving the youngest, Willie, a boy not 
quite two years old, to Mrs. O’Neal, whose husband had moved 
a few years before to a place three miles above Clarksville. At 
the beginning of the war O’Neal and his neighbors were engaged 
in building a stockade, where Clarksville now stands. On re- 
turning home in the evening O’Neal saw the hogs dragging some 
object down the path, quite adistance from the cabin. It was 
the body of his eldest daughter, seventeen years of age. The 
whole family, consisting of his wife and nine children, and the 
Ewing boy, had been massacred. Most of the bodies were found 
in the yard. Hanging over the fire was a large kettle, which 
Mrs. O’Neal had been using to heat water for washing. In this 
kettle O’Neal’s youngest child, a mere infant, was thrown alive 
and literally roasted. Willie Ewing had been thrown on the fire, 
beneath the kettle, where his body was found partially consumed. 
This horrible butchery was perpetrated by a band of Pottawat- 
tomies. The next year this tribe made peace with the Americans 
after the defeat at Malden. Many of them were in the habit of 
visiting Fort Clark, at Peoria, Ill., while going on their hunting 
excursions down the Sangamon. One of the band, who visited 
the fort frequently, became very friendly, and loved to talk of his 
exploits during the time his tribe was at war with the whites. In 
one of his talks he told of having led the party that massacred 
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the O’Neal family, and how, when scalping one of the boys, the 
victim grinned in the agonies of death. 

This came to the ears of Lieut. John McNair, who lived in 
Troy before he enlisted, but was then in Fort Clark. McNair 
said, “The next time I see him I'll make him grin.” The next day 
the Indian came back. McNair was asleep at the time. When 
he awoke he was told thatthe Indian had just gone. Inquiring 
the way, he gave immediate pursuit. He got almost upon the 
Indian before each saw the other. From the manner of his 
pursuer, the Indian saw that the matter was one of life or death, 
and prepared himself for defense. McNair got the first shot, 
and sent a ball crashing through the skull of the savage. Near 
the close of the war, Lieut. McNair was stationed at Cap-au-Gris, 
where Capt. Musick had command. A force of Indians came 
down on the Illinois side. Hearing of this the Lieutenant took 
six men and crossed over to reconnoiter, against the advice and 
caution of Frederick Dixon, who was familiar with the ways of 
the savages. They had not proceeded far from the river when 
four of their number were killed and McNair severely wounded. 
He and the other two men, Burnside and Webber, made for the 
skiff. The Indians reaching the boat first, sunk it. The white 
men plunged into the river, and the Indians after them. Web- 
ber being overtaken, plunged his hunting knife so deep into the 
breast of his pursuer that he could not withdraw it. He and 
Burnside reached a drift, where they were rescued by Dixon, 
David Lamaster and Thomas McNair, John’s brother. Lieut. 
McNair was never afterward seen. 


A JOKE WITH SAD RESULTS. 


A party of rangers going from Fort Howard to Madison, on 
the bluff road, camped one night at a house on Hurricane Creek 
that had been lately abandoned. They found some provisions 
and a barrel of honey beer, of which they partook freely. The 
next morning, after marching a mile or more, the party concluded 
they must have some more beer, and sent about a dozen men 
back to get it, agreeing at the same time to march slowly, so as 
to be easily overtaken. As soon as the men started back, the 
onward party decided to have some fun, and to this end they 
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deployed themselves in an ambush in such a manner as to make 
as large a show of strength as possible, intending to give their 
comrades a good scare when they returned with the beer, and then 
laugh at them. The result was not according to programme— 
the scare being changed to the other side. Presently the dozen 
rangers were seen coming along the road, happy in the possession 
of their beer and anticipating no danger. Their friends in 
ambush, at the proper moment, fired their guns in the air, raised 
the Indian yell, and kept up scattering volleys. The surprised 
men fell back with some disorder, which was keenly relished by 
their comrades in ambush. They rallied, and believing that they 
were attacked by concealed Indians, advanced and poured a well 
directed volley into the bush from whence came the heaviest 
firing. The command came out sharp and clear, ‘Load, boys, 
and let the red devils have it again.” And again the leaden hail 
rattled through the brush. The fun had now lost all its charm. 
Several of the originators of it had been wounded, though not 
seriously, and they realized that they were in imminent danger. 
The other party was so intent upon the work of self-defense that 
all the shouting and hallooing could not make them understand the 
real situation. Finally some of the party in the bush rushed 
into the midst of the others and explained the affair. The 
wounded men were cared for, the beer was drank, and every man 
pledged himself not to engage in a practical joke of that kind 
again during his life. Pain and sadness took the place of the 
anticipated laugh. 


DEATH OF LYNN AND KEIGHTLEY. 


William Lynn, who lived where Brown’s addition to Troy is 
situated, was a ranger, and at one time on duty at Fort Howard. 
He was fond of his dram and used to keep his bottle hid out. 
One day he took his usual walk to enjoy his bottle and was in the 
act of drinking, when he was shot and killed by the Indians. 
Abraham Keightley, of St. Charles County, while hunting his 
horses, crossed Cuivre at White’s Bar, about a mile above Chain 
of Rocks, and when a few yards from the river, on the land 
between Maj. H. Anderson and Francis Freise, was killed by 
the savages. His son, who died near Troy a few years ago, pre- 
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served his vest which showed the mark of the fatal bullet. 
Samuel Groshong, son of Jeremiah Groshong, was wounded in 
the shoulder, which caused a paralysis of the arm that lasted for 
several years. This occurred near Moscow, which vicinity was 
greatly infested by the Indians. After this five men were 
detailed from Clark’s Fort to guard Groshong’s mill. Among 
these was Peter Pugh, who used to declare that he would die 
before he would run from the Indians. He was a very pleasant 
and agreeable man, had been in several engagements and pos- 
sessed an excellent reputation for courage. How well he kept 
his vow will be seen further on. 


EXPEDITION TO RELIEVE PRAIRIE DU CHIEN. 


The disastrous attempt to relieve Prairie du Chien, was made 
early in the spring of 1814. The expedition consisted of three 
flat boats of soldiers, forty-two regulars under Lieut. Campbell, 
and sixty-five rangers, mostly from this county, under the com- 
mand of Lieuts. Riggs and Rector, and one or two boats 
loaded with provisions. At the rapids Campbell’s boat grounded, 
and the other two passed on. Black Hawk attacked Campbell’s 
boat, set it on fire and killed several of the men. Seeing this the 
other two boats put back, Riggs’ getting aground and being 
delayed nearly an hour. Rector ran his boat alongside of Camp- 
bell’s and took off the men. The Indians attacked them with 
great fury, causing considerable confusion among the soldiers, 
rendering their fire ineffectual, and preventing a proper man- 
agement of the boat. Riggs, after getting his boat off, concealed 
most of his men, handled his boat as if he were panic stricken, but 
managed to get it between the rest of the force and the Indians. 
The latter poured several volleys into it, to which Riggs paid no 
attention, but keeping up the show of utter demoralization, ran 
his boat toward the shore where the Indians stood. As soon as 
it touched, the savages rushed pell-mell for it, anticipating an 
sasy triumph, but they found it a hornet’s nest. Riggs saw his 
opportunity. At his orders the men rose and delivered 
a volley that sent the savages flying from the scene of 
battle. This diversion allowed the other boats time to 
recover, and they proceeded with all dispatch down the 
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river. Lieut. Riggs hoisted sail and followed them, without 
having lost a man. The expedition returned to Cap-au-Gris. 
Two or three from Lincoln County were killed in this action, one 
of them being Peter Harpole, who was killed in Campbell’s boat. 
The total loss was twelve killed and between twenty and thirty 
wounded. Black Hawk, in speaking of the conduct of Lieut. 
Riggs, says: ‘I hada good opinion of this war chief; he man- 
aged so much better than the others. It would give me pleasure 
to shake him by the hand.” 


DEATH OF M’COY, PUGH AND M’NAIR. 

In April, 1814, Joseph McCoy, Sr., and his nephew, Joseph 
McCoy, Jr., and James McCoy, the first two being commonly 
known respectively as Big Joe and Little Joe, the latter a son-in- 
law of Maj. Christopher Clark, were sent from Fort Howard to 
find the whereabouts of the Indians. They went to Sulphur 
Lick, a spring strongly impregnated with sulphur, iron, salt and 
other minerals. _It is situated about a quarter of a mile east of 
North Cuivre, and a mile and a half north of the Riggs Ford, on 
Section 3, Township 49, Range 1 west. The place had been 
settled some time before the war, a cabin built, and a small patch 
of ground cleared around the spring, but at this time it had been 
abandoned. The mineral water made the spring a favorable 
resort for deer. On this occasion no Indians were seen, and the 
scouts concluded to take a hunt. They unsaddled their horses 
and turned them in the old field to graze. Big Joe was not very 
well; he lay down in the lap of a fallen tree and went to sleep. 
James McCoy had killed a deer, and was at the spring washing 
out his gun. The Indians fired on him, wounding him in the 
thigh, and ran him about 300 yards, where they overtook and 
killed him. Big Joe awoke at the sound of the firing, but could 
not get a good chance to shoot, as the Indians were running 
about through the woods. Presently he was discovered, and as 
the savages closed in on him, he made a run for life. He was 
the fleetest footed and most active of all the rangers. A big 
Indian, swift footed and active, soon distanced his fellows, and 
held McCoy a tight race for a mile or so. A large oak had been 
felled, and the branches lay directly in the path. Without 
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swerving in the least, Big Joe made a terrific spring and leaped 
entirely over the tree top. The Indian stopped in amazement: 
“Whoop! Heap big jump! Me no follow!’ McCoy’s speed 
never slackened until he had gone several miles. 

Little Joe was standing on the bank of the Lick Branch about 
a quarter of a mile below the spring when his brother was killed. 
He went up to the old field, caught and saddled his horse, and, 
finding the coast clear, went in the direction of the fort, leading 
the other two horses. He sent word to Maj. Clark. There 
were only two men in the fort besides the Major, Isaac White 
(who had both thumbs shot off a short time previous while in 
the act of firing, in a skirmish below Cap-au-Gris, where the 
rangers were driven back by the superior force) and David Mc- 
Nair. Maj. Clark collected eight men and gave pursuit. He 
followed the Indians some distance up North Cuivre to a point 
where they separated. It is said there were twenty-seven of the 
savages. Some time after this Peter Pugh and Robert McNair, 
the latter being a mere boy, and a brother to Lieut. John Mce- 
Nair, went to the same lick to hunt horses. The Indians 
attacked them and killed both. They might have easily escaped 
by a timely retreat, but Pugh dismounted, put his gun across 
his horse, and fought until he died. He killed four Indians. 
The savages, in revenge for his bloody work, hacked his body to 
pieces, and scattered it over the field. The remains were 
collected and buried with the body of young McNair on the 
bank of the lick stream.* 


DEFEAT AND DEATH OF CAPT. CALLAWAY. 


In March, 1815, Capt. James Callaway, with a body of rangers 
from Woods’ Fort, was encamped on Loutre Island, in what is now 
Montgomery County. One night the Indians made a sudden 
dash into the camp and captured about thirty horses. The next 
day, being the ninth of the month, the Captain divided his men, 
leaving one detachment on guard, and with the other started in 
pursyit of the depredators. After following the Indian trail 


some twelve miles or more, Loutre Creek was crossed, and the 


‘Thus far the history of the War of 1812, pein s to Lincoln County, has been principally 
copied, with some changes in the language, from Dr. Mudd’s account of it as given in the county 
atlas, Quotation marks have been omitted because of the changes of the language, which have 
been made to adapt it to the present. 
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horses were discovered tied close together, but not an Indian was 
visible. Capt. Callaway proposed to advance and secure them at 
once; but Lieut. Riggs, who was with the command, objected to 
this for fear of being led into a trap, and volunteered to make a 
reconnoissance. This being agreed to, he rode entirely around the 
horses, examined the ground, and returned without seeing an 
Indian. Being now satisfied that the enemy was not concealed 
within range of the horses, the command advanced and secured 
them, and turned about to go back to camp. The whole affair 
looked very suspicious; Riggs advised returning by another route, 
but the Captain refused to act upon this advice, and started back 
on the same route on which he went out. lLoutre Creek was re- 
crossed, and the trail was followed down its banks and under the 
bluffs for several hundred yards. In this narrow defile a mur- 
derous fire was received from the concealed Indians. The rangers 
were thrown into confusion and disorder, from which the Captain, 
by his coolness and bravery, soon extracted them and made a 
desperate resistance; but their courage and desperate fighting 
were unavailing. The Captain and a large number of his men 
were killed. The command now devolved upon Lieut. Riggs, 
who, with the remnant of the command, cut his way out and re- 
turned to camp. The next day a party of rangers went out from 
the fort and buried the dead. The scene of their mangled forms 
was appalling. 

Woods’ Fort.—During the war twenty-five or thirty families 
took refuge in this fort. Among the men the following names 
have been preserved: Jacob Null and his son, John, Joseph 
Cottle, Joseph Collard and his son Elijah, Alambe and Job 
Williams, MeNair, a blacksmith, Zadock Woods and a man 
named Paris. These names have been preserved through the 
memory of John Null, who was then a boy. He remembered the 
Paris family on account of a fight between Mrs. Paris and another 
woman at the spring. This fight caused a considerable sensation 
in the fort. 

During the War of 1812 many skirmishes with the Indians, 
and other incidents took place, which have been lost to history. 
No doubt but that many others, notherein mentioned, were killed. 
The sufferings of the early settlers during that period, from 
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hunger and other privations, not to mention the anguish and 
grief of the friends of the slain, can now scarcely be imagined. 
The hardy pioneers labored hard, and fought their way in the 
midst of savages, to subdue the wilderness and make homes for 
their children and the succeeding generations. Their memory 
should be revered by all. 


CAAT Udine, of le 


EARLY SETTLEMENT. 


The history of Lincoln County properly dates from the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, when Maj. Christopher Clark 
erected his cabin, and became the first permanent settler within 
its limits. About five years previous, a few persons located on 
Spanish grants in the eastern part of the county, adjacent to the 
Mississippi and Cuivre Rivers. These were mostly French trap- 
pers and hunters, whose residences were only temporary. These 
settlements came to nought, and in a very few years every single 
grant was held by a non-resident owner. Hon. Tully R. Cornick, 
in an address before the first agricultural and mechanical fair 
ever held in the county, October 4, 1856, estimated that at the 
commencement of the present century less than forty acres of 
land had ever been put in cultivation in the county. 


THE FIRST SETTLERS. 

Maj. Clark was born in Lincoln County, N. C., in the year 
1766. His father, James Clark by name, was a native of Ireland, 
and his mother, Catharine Horine, of Scotland. They first settled 
in Winchester, Va. They had six sons: Alexander, William, 
James, Christopher, John and David. Alexander, James and 
John remained in North Carolina. William was killed by the 
Indians in Kentucky. David visited Missouriin1811. Return- 
ing to his native State he married Margaret Douglass, by whom 
he had one son, William, who was afterward well known all 
over this county. The family of David came to this State in 
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1823, and settled on the Wright City road, three miles south of 
Troy. He died many years ago. He was greatly respected for 
his honest and upright character, and was for many years a 
justice of the peace. Christopher Clark settled in Lincoln 
County, Ky., in the year 1788. He married Elizabeth Adams, by 
whom he had six children: James, Sarah, Catharine, David, 
Hannah and Elizabeth. He served as lieutenant in a company 
of volunteers, guarding the frontiers of Kentucky, and also dur- 
ing a campaign up the Wabash River in 1790. He came to 
Missouri in 1799, bringing with him his horses and cattle. On 
this occasion he came on a prospecting tour as far north as the 
present site of Troy, where was then situated a small Indian 
village, the wigwams being placed in a kind of circle around the 
spring. The following year he brought his family in a pirogue, 
or large keel-boat, down the Kentucky and Ohio, and up the 
Mississippi and Missouri Rivers, and landed at St. Charles. He 
settled at what is now known as Gilmore Springs, on the Wabash 
Railroad. A few days after his arrival his wife died. He 
immediately returned to Kentucky, and purchased a black girl to 
do the housework in his new home, where he resided about a 
year. In April, 1801, he moved into the limits of this county, 
being the first white man to cross Big Creek with a wagon, and 
built his cabin within a few feet of the present residence of 
Frederick Wing, Esq., three and a half miles southeast of Troy, 
on the St. Charles road. This was the first permanent settlement 
in the state north of the present limits of St. Charles County. 
At that time his nearest neighbor was Anthony Keller, who lived 
on the south bank of Big Creek, four miles off; after that the 
nearest settlement was made at Flint Hill. 

Maj. Clark, in 1804, married his second wife, Hetty Calvert, 
of Virginia, by whom he had three children: Ralph H. F., Julia, 
and William Calvert. He died in 1841. He was a man of ster- 
ling honesty and of good solid judgment, and ever retained the 
confidence of his fellow citizens. During the last twenty years 
of his life, he was frequently solicited to run for office, but inva- 
riably refused. Of his children, James served one year as orderly 
sergeant under Capt. Nathan Boone, the youngest son of Daniel 
Boone, and was once severely wounded. David served one year 
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under Capt. James Callaway, who was a grandson of Daniel 
Boone. He went to Texas with his brother James, in 1826, and 
was killed in battle in 1838. Sarah married Col. Alambe Will- 
iams, and went with him to Texas in 1831, where they both died 
many years ago. Catharine married Capt. Joseph McCoy, and 
went to Texas in 1824, where her husband died a few years after- 
ward. She was living when last heard from. Hannah died single 
in 1820. Elizabeth married Jesse Cox, and lived and died in 
this county. Ralph was born while his mother was on a visit to 
Green’s Bottom, in St. Charles County, in 1804. He married 
Mary Murphy, of Kentucky, by whom he had two children. She 
died in 1839, and he afterward married Mary Atkinson, also of 
Kentucky, by whom he had eight children. He served many 
years as justice of the peace, while residing at the old homestead 
in this county. In 1858 he moved to Martinsburg in Audrain 
County. Julia married Valentine J. Peers, who was sheriff of 
this county from 1836 to 1838. Mr. Peers died in St. Louis. 
William died on his way to California in 1850. James died in 
Texas. McCoy and Williams each served a year under Capt. 
Daniel M. Boone, and a year under Capt. Callaway, during the 
War of 1812. 

Soon after the settlement of Maj. Clark came Jeremiah 
Groshong, a native of Pennsylvania, who had lived a few years 
in St. Charles County, near the Missouri River. He settled half 
a mile northeast of Clark’s, on the land known as the Castleman 
or Herndon place. He built a stone house on this farm, raised 
a family of nine children, was a prominent citizen, and took an 
active part in the organization of the county. In 1836, he and 
his family, excepting his son Jacob, moved to Wisconsin, where 
both he and his wife died—he at the age of eighty-six years. 
Jacob was born in October, 1800, a few months before his father 
settled in this county. About the year 1843, he settled on a farm 
four miles from Chain of Rocks on the Troy road, and lived there 
till his death at a very advanced age. At the time of his death 
he had been a resident of the county longer than any other per- 
son, and was doubtless the only person within its limits who had 
been a subject of Spain and France, and a citizen of the District 
of Louisiana, the Territory of Louisiana, the Territory of Mis- 
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souri and the State of Missouri, without a material change of his 
place of residence. Alexander McLane came from Kentucky in 
1801, and settled on the Stuart place, on the bluff, four miles 
from Cap-au-Gris. He took his negroes, dammed the creek 
which was afterward named for him, and built a grist-mill on 
the spot where the stream cuts through the bluff. The buhrs 
were quarried in the vicinity, and dressed by himself and slaves. 
This was the first water-power mill built in the county. Next 
came the families of Zadock Woods and Joseph Cottle, from 
Woodstock, Vermont, who settled in Troy in 1802. With Mr. 
Woods came his mother and his two brothers, James and Martin, 
who settled at the same time near Old Monroe. Mrs. Woods 
died in this county at a very advanced age. The three brothers 
went to Texas in an early day, where Zadock and some of his 
sons were killed fighting for the independence of the Lone Star 
Republic. They were each possessed of considerable means. 
Zadock was a stone-mason, and built the first stone-chimney in 
Hurricane Township. 

Tra Cottle, nicknamed ‘‘Muxey, ” came from Vermont in 1799, 
and settled at Old Monroe, in this county, in 1802. His father, 
Warren Cottle, settled in St. Charles County, and was afterward 
a soldier inthe War of 1812. Ira Cottle married his cousin, Suby 
Cottle, and after her death he married the widow of John Ewing. 
During the trouble with the Indians he, unlike the other set- 
tlers, would not retire into the fort, but remained at home. In 
1820 he was the richest man in the county, and paid taxes on 
1,000 acres of land. He built the house since occupied by Mrs. 
Henry Hemmersmeyer, as a store and dwelling, which is one of 
the finest brick blocks erected in the county, and, at the time it 
was built, the largest. He died in 1843. 

Francis Riffle, born in Virginia, October 14, 1781, came to 
this county from Kentucky, where he was reared, and settled on 
the ridge below McLane’s Creek, in1803. He died in this county, 
May 22, 1858. 

William McHugh, whose three sons were murdered by 
the Indians, was of Scotch ancestry. In 1803 he settled on 
Sandy Creek, on the farm since owned by Burt J. Cocke. He 
died a few years after the War of 1812, He and his wife were 
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buried on the banks of Sandy Creek, about 200 yards north of 
the site of their cabin. The male line of his family is extinct, 
except probably a grandson, John McHugh, who was living some 
years ago on the Des Moines River, in Iowa. Col. David Bailey, 
the first sheriff of Lincoln County, and who afterward occupied 
many official positions, came here from Vermont in 1803. He 
was a captain of rangers in the War of 1812. His death oc- 
curred in 1864. John Lindsay, from Maine, settled on Sandy 
Creek in 1803. He possessed an excellent education, was deputy 
county clerk in 1820, county court justice from 1825 to 1828, 
and served several years as a justice of the peace. He died in 
the winter of 1833-34, having survived his two children. His 
widow went to Wisconsin. James Burnes, about the same time, 
settled on Sandy Creek, a quarter of a mile above the scene of 
the McHugh massacre. Roswell Durgee, also, about the same 
time, settled at the mouth of Durgee Hollow, on the David T. 
Killam place. The same year, 1803, Frederick Dixon settled in 
Monroe Township. He married Elizabeth, daughter of James 
Burnes, and lived here many years after the War of 1812, and 
died in Iowa. 

John Riffle, son-in-law of Alexander McLane, settledin Lin- 
coln County in 1804. His daughter, Mrs. Nancy Daniels, was 
with her parents in Fort Howard during the War of 1812, and, 
being nearly grown, became very familiar with the events of the 
time, and carried them distinctly in her memory to old age. 
Benjamin Allen, of Woodstock, Vt., came to St. Louis in 
1804, and removed, a few years before the War of 1812, to the 
Tinbrook place, near Monroe. After the War hesettled on Hur- 
ricane Creek, where he died about the year 1840. He was a 
prominent citizen, and served many years as a justice of the peace. 
Ezekiel Downing, an Irishman, and cousin to Gov. McNair, came 
about the same time. He established the first tanyard in Lin- 
coln County. It was on the Capt. Wehde place. He was step- 
father to Freeland Rose, Esq. About this time came John and 
William Ewing. They were not closely related, if at all. The 
former settled near the Mississippi River, not far from the line 
dividing Townships 49 and 50, north. He possessed con- 
siderable property. He died about 1819-20. Col. Ira Cottle 
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administered on this estate, and married his widow. William 
Ewing settled farther down, probably between Sandy and Bob’s 
Creeks. His wife died in 1811, and he then divided out his 
children and had no settled home thereafter. His youngest 
child, named after himself, was killed in the O’Neal massacre. 
Jacob Null came from Cocke County, Tenn., and settled in 
St. Charles County in 1808. The following year he moved to 
what is now Lincoln County, and settled on the Jackson farm 
three miles west of Troy. He afterward moved to a farm one 
mile south of Troy, where he died in 1819. He was a great bee 
hunter, and spent much of his time hunting bees on Honey 
Creek, and in the forks of Cuivre River, and was so successful that 
the name of the stream was changed to Null’s Creek. His brother 
John, and the latter’s son, Jacob Jr., came to the county the same 
year (1809). The Nulls, like most of their neighbors, left their 
farms, and abode in Woods’ Fort, during the War of 1812-15. 
They took an active part in the defense of the settlement, and 
also in the organization of the county. 

Several other families settled in the vicinity of Troy before 
the War of 1812, but the exact dates cannot now be ascertained, 
nor can all their names be recollected. The following were 
among them: John and Joseph Hunter, the former being the 
father of the late John M. Hunter, of New Hope. He settled 
near West Cuivre, five miles northwest of Troy. Robert McNair, 
a blacksmith, of Irish parentage, born in Pennsylvania, and 
brother to Gov. McNair, settled in Troy. After the war he 
moved to near Auburn and subsequently to Hurricane Township, 
where he died. Elijah Collard and his father, Joseph Collard, 
settled in the county in 1811, as did Alambe and Job Williams, 
Maj. Robert Jameson and his son, George W. The latter, sub- 
sequently, in 1817, settled ona farm two and a half miles east of 
Millwood, and was the first settler in the forks of Cuivre. David 
Porter came from Tennessee and settled on Big Creek in 1810. 

As soon as the Indians ceased their hostilities, at the close of 
the War of 1812-15, the settlers retired from the forts to their 
respective homes. Some of them, who had only settled tempo- 
rarily, now selected their permanent homes and moved thereon. 
Those who became permanent settlers in the vicinity of Auburn, 
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in 1815 or 1816, were James 8S. Lewis, David Meracle, Daniel 
Draper, Joseph Howdeshell, Samuel and James Gibson, James 
Clark, Joseph McCoy, Lawrence B. Sitton, Robert McNair, 
Thacker Vivion and Ezekiel Downing. Some of these, as has 
already been noted, settled in the county before the war. Levi 
Brown, from Tennessee, settled in 1815 or 1816, and James Porter, 
from the same State, in 1817. Freeland Rose from Kentucky, 
settléd in 1817, and remained here until his death, April 27, 
1885. William Miller, with his family, left North Carolina in 
November, 1817, and arrived at Clark’s Fort, now the Frederick 
Wing place, June 5,1818. About this time, and perhaps earlier, 
James Wilson came from South Carolina and settled on the farm 
now owned by James Riley, three miles northeast of Auburn. 
Both of these old settlers are still living—the latter at Auburn, 
at the age of ninety-four years—the former on his farm near 
Moscow. Walton Perkins came to this county with his father in 
1818, and settled on the farm known as the old ‘Bickel place,” 
about two miles south of Troy. In 1820 he visited the land 
office at St. Louis, to make a payment on his father’s land. In 
the fall of 1817 Philip Sitton settled in the forks of Cuivre. 
He was born in North Carolina in 1772, and died in this county 
in 1861. John Hudson, born in Washington County, Ga., in 
1796, came to this county in the fall of 1818, and with him came 
Jarot Ingram and James Owens. The latter settled on what is 
known as the Daniel Kempler place, and Ingram on a place cor- 
nering thereto and lying just over the line in Pike County. At 
this time John R. Gililland was living near the present Sulphur 
Lick Church, and William Trail on the road where his widow, 
‘Aunt Sallie Trail,” now lives, on the road between Troy and 
Millwood. Capt. Thomas Hammond and his brother, Slade, had 
also settled in that vicinity. A man named Lowe lived on the 
Brice H. Wommack farm, and another, named Barnett, lived 
on the old Beard place near Louisville. The last named settlers, 
commencing with Philip Sitton, together with George W. Jame- 
son, who has been noted as the first settler in the forks of Cuivre, 
and a man who lived near the mouth of Lead Creek, were proba- 
bly all the people living in the northwest part of the county, 
not including the Auburn settlement, in 1818. 
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At this time, Mr. Hudson observed that Indian wigwams were 
very thick; and after selecting a place on which to locate, he 
returned to Georgia, married his sweetheart, and, in June, 1819, 
moved to this county, bringing with him his parents and three 
brothers. In the interim nearly all the Indians had gone; 
Col. Meredith Cox had settled at Louisville, and Mr. Moore, 
father of Fountain Moore, had settled on the Dr. McFarland 
place. These, with other parties mentioned above, helped Mr. 
Hudson build his cabin, where he located, in what is now Nineveh 
Township. There was then no settlement west of him until 
Grand Prairie was reached, forty miles distant. He settled a 
quarter of a mile north of Lead Creek and half a mile west of 
the head of Null Creek. On theridge between these creeks was 
the trail road leading to Troy. Samuel Gladney, born July 9, 
1789, in South Carolina, settled near the site of Auburn in 1820. 
He died August 9, 1875, having been a citizen of the county 
fifty-five years. 

In 1826 Charles Hoss came from Kentucky and settled near 
Louisville. He died at Truxton, December 26, 1879. The same 
year Samuel Howell settled about four miles northeast of Troy. 
In an interview published in the Herald in 1876 Mr. Howell 
stated that when he settled his neighbors were Armstrong 
Kennedy, John Hunter, Thomas East, John Wilson, Lemon and 
William Barker, brothers, an old man named Jennings, who soon 
left the county, and one Hatfield, who also left. These, with 
Kennedy, lived near Cuivre River, and each had hunted up a 
spring of water near which to build. Beyond these settlements 
there were none on the north nearer than the Auburn settlement, 
on the northwest, those of George W. Jameson and others, and 
further to the west, the Hudson settlement. Mr. Howell could 
not remember of any settlements west of Hudson’s in 1826. By 
this time, however, the eastern and southern parts of the county 
had become much more thickly settled. 

In 1828 Stephen A. Stephens, born in Virginia February 6, 
1790, came to Lincoln County and settled near Millwood. He 
says that the grass where Millwood now stands was then tall 
enough to hide a man on horseback. Daniel Draper was then 
living in Auburn; and shortly afterward Andrew Cochran and 
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his brother kept a store at Fort Spring, just south of Auburn. 
The same year Henry Watts, from Tennessee, settled near the 
site of Elsberry. William Uptegrove, born in North Carolina, 
October 11, 1785, settled at Louisville November 8, 1829, on the 
place since owned by Ben. R. Williams, near the old bridge ford of 
North Cuivre. To Mr. Uptegrove this seemed to bea perfect 
paradise. The soil was fertile to a wonderful degree, to him 
who had been used to the red hills and flint stones of North 
Carolina. Cochran’s store at Fort Spring, near Auburn, was 
then the best one in that part of the county, and had the most 
custom. James Beck, of South Carolina, and his wife settled in 
Lincoln County at an early day. He died in 1839, and his 
widow died December 18, 1879, at the age of eighty-nine. John 
Britton, a prominent citizen of the county, was born in Virginia, 
March 12, 1796, came to this county in 1841, remained over 
forty years, and died at the house of his son, J. R. Britton, in 
Rock Hill, Mo., March 22, 1882. He was a soldier in the War 
of 1812, and was engaged at the White House, below Alexandria, 
on the Potomac, and had the satisfaction of firing seven shots at 
the British. 
SURVIVORS OF THE REVOLUTION. 

Among the early settlers of Lincoln County were a number of the 
survivors of the Revolutionary War, and the following can be 
mentioned: Noah Rector, Isaac Hudson, John Chambers, John 
Barco and Alembe Williams. Noah Rector died near Millwood 
about the year 1849, at the age of one hundred and two years. Isaac 
Hudson was born in North Carolina, and after the war lived in 
Washington County, Ga., until 1799; he then went to South Caro- 
lina, and in 1804 moved to that part of Logan that is now in- 
cluded in Simpson County, Ky.; in June, 1819, he came with his 
wife and four sons, John, Thomas, William and Charles, to this 
county, and settled in what is now Nineveh Township. He died 
many years ago at an advanced age. He was a blacksmith and 
farmer, and was much respected for his strict honesty. John 
Chambers was born in 1740. In 1778 he enlisted in Capt. 
Alexander Cummins’ company of the Fourteenth Virginia Regi- 
ment, and was in the battle of Monmouth. He died in Clark 
Township in 1844 or 1845. John Barco was born in 1744; 
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enlisted May 24, 1877, in Camden Couftty, N. C., as a 
drummer in Capt. Dempsey Gregory’s company of the Tenth 
North Carolina Infantry, Col. Shepherd commanding; was at 
Valley Forge and West Point; in 1779 was sent to Charleston 
with his command and assigned to Gen. Lincoln; surrendered 
with the other forces to the British, May 12, 1780, and put on 
board a prison-ship where he remained five months. <A short 
time after exchange he was mustered out of service at Richmond, 
Va. Alambe Williams was born in 1757; he enlisted from 
Guilford County, N. C., June 10, 1781, in Capt. Moore’s 
company of the First North Carolina Infantry, commanded by 
Maj. Armstrong. He was afterward in Capt. Michael Randolph’s 
company in Col. Henry Lee’s legion. He was present in several 
battles, and at the storming of several forts. He received his 
discharge from Gen. Nathaniel Green. 


PIONEER TAXPAYERS IN 1821. 


The taxpayers in Lincoln County in 1821, as shown on the 
tax-list of that year, it being the earliest one preserved among 
the records, are as follows: [This probably is a complete list of 
the heads of the pioneer families at that time, as they should ap- 
pear on the list. Their names are classified, as indicated by the 
lands described opposite them, in each of their four municipal 
Townships. | 

In Monroe Township, comprising the southeast quarter of 
the county, there were David Bailey, Samuel Bailey, Ira Cottle, 
Almond Cottle, Zachariah Callaway, Ezekiel Downing, Abijah 
M. Highsmith, David Lard, John Lindsey, Otis Peck, James E. 
Paddock, Thomas Riffle, Joseph Russell, Barnabas Thornhill, 
James Turnbull, James Woods, Martin Woods, Allen Woolfolk 
and A. ©. Woolfolk. 

In Bedford Township, comprising the southwest quarter of 
the county, there were John Armstrong, Thomas Armstrong, 
Seth Allen, Frederick Avery, Jeremiah Beck, John Bell, John 
Barker, William Brown, Sr., William Brown, Jr., John Black, 
Emanuel Block, Gabriel Brown, Levi Brown, Benjamin Blanton, 
Thompson Blanton, David Boyd, John Brunk, John Cannon, 
Lambert Collier, James Collard, Elijah Collard, Christopher 
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Clark, William Cannon, James Chambers, Joseph Cottle, Sher- 
man Cottle, Stephen Cottle, Lee F. T. Cottle, Benjamin Cottle, 
Isaac Cottle, Andrew Cottle, Samuel Cannon, Benjamin Croce, 
James Duncan, Cary K. Duncan, William 8. Duncan, John S. 
Duncan, Samuel L. Davis, David Erwin, Terah B. Farnsworth, 
Rufus Fullerton, John Geiger, Samuel Groshong, Jacob Gro- 
shong, Thomas Gammon, George Guinn, Thomas A. Guinn, 
William Guinn, Malcolm Henry, Sr., Maleolm Henry, Jr., John 
Hunter, Joseph Hunter, Horace Harding, Allen Jameson, 
Armstrong Kennedy, David Keller, Joseph King, James Knox, 
Sr., James Knox, Jr., David W. McFarland, Thomas Mann, 
Jonathan D. Morris, Hiram Millsap, John Null, David Pressley, 
Jehu Piles, John Parkinson, Philander Powers, Elisha Perkins, 
Nathan Ramy, Bethuel Riggs, Jonathan Riggs, Shapley Ross, 
Mervin Ross, William H. Robinson, John M. Seymour, James 
Stanley, John Shrum, John Thurman, John Talbolt, Winslow 
Turner, Sr., Winslow Turner, Jr., Miles Turner, Elias Turner, 
John Ward, John Waggoner, Alambe Williams, Levin Williams, 
Thomas Williams, John Williams, Morgan Wright, Zadock 
Woods, G. W. Zimmerman, Conrad Yater, Peter Yater, and J. 
M. Zimmerman. 

In Union Township, comprising the northwest quarter of the 
county, there were Hugh Barnett, John Cantriel, James Can- 
triel, Meredith Cox, John Cox, Adam Coose, Daniel Draper, 
Richard Fenton, James Galloway, Sr., James Galloway, Jr., 
William N. Galloway, John Gililland, Mathias Gililland, Samuel 
Gibson, James Gibson, Isaac Hudson, John Hudson, Thomas 
Hudson, Brice Hammock, Martin Hammock, Thomas Hammond, 
William Harris, Joseph Howdeshell, John Howdeshell, Robert 
Jameson, Sr., Robert Jameson, Jr., George W. Jameson, 
Samuel Lewis, James Lewis, Robert McNair, Joseph McCoy, 
David Merikle, Thomas Merikle, Quinten Moore, Thomas Moore, 
William Moore, David Porter, Samuel Smiley, Joseph Sitton, 
Sr., Joseph Sitton, Jr., Philip Sitton, William Sitton, Lawrence 
B. Sitton, Guian Sitton, James Shaw, William Trail, Nicholas 
Wells and Josiah Wilson. 

In Hurricane Township, comprising the northeast quarter of 
the county, there were the following: Benjamin Allen, Reuben 
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Abbott, Benjamin Barton, Thomas Barton, Williffm Burnes, Jona- 
than Cottle, Ezekiel Downing, David Diggs, John Ezell, Samuel 
Gladney, John Galloway, Peter Galloway, Sr., Peter Galloway, 
Jr., Samuel Galloway, William Galloway, William Hammock, 
Elijah Myers, John Sapp, Jesse Sitton, Jehu L. Sitton, James 
Sconce, Samuel Sconce, George Turnbaugh, Daniel VanBurklon, 
Edward Wyatt, David Wilson and Francis Withington. 

The following had no description attached to their lands, and 
consequently it cannot be determined in. which township they 
resided: Sylvanus Allison, Elijah Barton, Charles Broadwater, 
William Beatty, Joseph Barnett, James Cannon, John Cox, 
James Downing, John H. Downing, Silas .Davis, James Early, 
Walter Emory, John Griffith, Andrew Gilbert, Benjamin High- 
smith, William Highsmith, Lovell Harrison, William Harley, 
George Harley, Martin Harley, James Harley, Henry Howdes- 
hell, Alexander Hill, Jesse Low, Andrew Love, Andrew Miller, 
David McCoy, William McCoy, William McLean, Reuben 
Nowell, Bennet Palmer, Andrew Patterson, William O. Ross,, 
Moses Rainey, Return Strong, Samuel Sargent, Samuel Shaw, 
Samuel Smith, Andrew Smith, George W. Smith, Charles 
Stewart, Thomas Spillman, John Turnbaugh, William Talbert, 
Peter Teague, Isaac Thurman, Joseph Thurman, Kesiah Woods, 
John Walker, Jacob Williamson, Thomas Wells, Severn Wallace, 
James Wilson, and John Wilson. Of all these it is believed 
that none are now living in the county. This list, together with 
the widows and the estates of deceased persons, made the 
number of 276 taxpayers. 


MEETING FRIENDLY INDIANS. 


About three years after Samuel Howell settled in the county, 
he went, with a small party, down the Mississippi for a week’s 
hunt. They camped about a hundred yards. from the river bank. 
In the afternoon of the first. day, a fine buck was killed not far 
from the camp. The next morning, after his comrades had been 
gone some time, Mr. Howell took his rifle and walked down the 
river about half a mile. Approaching the bank and looking 
toward the opposite shore, he saw an Indian push his boat out 
and step into it. For several minutes he remained motionless, as 
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if listening. He appeared to be of powerful build. Presently 
the canoe shot swiftly and noiselessly up the river, closely hug- 
ging the shore, as if to screen itself in the shadows of the over- 
hanging bushes. Ata point opposite the camp it turned and 
made directly for the western shore. Mr. Howell rapidly re- 
turned to camp, and a few minutes later the Indian landed and 
walked up the bank. He was entirely unarmed, but strode on 
without showing by his countenance whether he meant friendship 
or not. Stepping up, he grasped Mr. Howell’s hand, and grunted 
“How do?” which was probably all the English he knew. The 
next thing he snatched the rifle with an exhibition of rough cor- 
diality, but smiled complacently as he examined every part of it- 
Mr. Howell was not sure but that his smiles meant mischief, and 
to use his own expression, never felt so “spotted” before, nor 
since. The examination ended with apparent satisfaction, the 
Indian made signs, by taking aim, imitating the noise of the dis- 
charge of the piece, going through the antics of a wounded deer, 
then pointing to the deer skin and the spot where the deer had 
been killed, to show that he had been a witness on the occasion. 
He then handed back the rifle and examined, with many nods 
and smiles, the other paraphernalia of the camp. Mr. Howell 
invited the Indian to eat of the venison steak, but he declined, 
made several unintelligible signs, shook hands and departed the 
way he came. 

Shortly after this, Mr. Howell was with another hunting party 
on the Mississippi, near the mouth of the Cuivre. Riding out 
one day, they came to an Indian tent, at the door of which sat a 
venerable looking old warrior. Inside was an old squaw engaged 
in cooking, and a young one, who sat some distance off on a mat. 
of deersskins. Squire Howell thought she was the handsomest 
woman he ever saw. He and the other hunters could not keep 
their eyes from her face. Their admiring glances annoyed her; 
an angry fire gleamed in her beautiful eyes. Her evident dis- 
pleasure producing no effect, she covered her face and head with 
one of the skins and remained covered while the interview lasted. 
The old squaw gave each visitor a piece of jerked venison, at the 
same time pouring a little salt into the palm of each one’s hand. 
Politeness compelled them to eat, but their politeness was never 
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put to a severer test. The venison was hard dried in the sun 
and none of the sweetest. The old warrior related in broken 
English, aided by signs, how the Indians caught great numbers 
of deer by driving them into the overflowed bottoms. 


THE PIONEER’S OABIN. 


This oft-mentioned habitation was always made of logs, 
sometimes hewed on two sides, and sometimes not hewed at all. 
When hewed, the logs were put up with the flat surfaces on the 
inside and outside of the building. The cracks were filled with 
‘“‘chinking,” and this was daubed over with mud. The form of 
the cabin was always an oblong square, with a huge fire-place in 
one end. The fire-place was set back ina crib composed of logs, 
with the face even with the inner wall. This crib was heavily 
lined with stone and mortar, built up on a hearth made of flat 
stones. On top of the stone and mortar lining was made a stick 
and mud chimney, the latter always being entirely on the outside 
of the building, and extending a little above the comb of the roof. 
The cabin was only one story in height, and was covered with 
clap-boards resting on poles running the long way of the build- 
ing, and weighted down with other poles. One or two small 
openings were cut out for windows, in which greased paper, when 
it could be had, was often substituted for glass. The floor was 
made of puncheons, prepared wholly with an ax, and laid down 
on “‘sleepers.”” The door was made of light puncheons or heavy 
clap-boards fastened together with pins and hung on wooden 
hinges. This is a fair description of the completed ‘‘pioneer’s 
cabin.” All the tools required in building it were the ax, broad- 
ax-frow and auger. Many such a cabin was built without the use 
of a nail. 

Those adventurous pioneers who settled miles in advance of 
any settlement had to construct their cabins alone, with the assist- 
ance of their families, unless men advanced from the settlement 
to help them, but those who settled where a few had gone before 
were more fortunate. The early settlers were so anxious to have 
others join them that they would go sometimes twenty miles to 
help a new comer build his cabin. All the pioneer had to do 
was to drive to the place selected for his home, unhitch his team, 
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go into camp, as he had often done on his journey, then saddle a 
horse and ride around to his nearest neighbors, and send them 
for further ones, notifying them of his arrival and when and 
where to meet to erect his cabin. All who possibly could would 
be on hand at the “house raising;” the trees would be felled, the 
logs and poles prepared, the clap-boards riven, and the building 
erected, ready for occupancy in a single day. The putting in of 
the puncheon floor, the making and hanging of the door, the 
chinking and daubing of the cracks, was usually left for the 
new comer to do at his leisure; and not unfrequently this finishing 
of the house was postponed until a truck patch was cleared and 
planted, and sometimes not until cold weather made it-a necessity, 
the pioneer, meanwhile, occupying all his time in extending 
his “clearing.” If a man wanted two rooms erected, he was 
considered aristocratic, and could not get that spontaneous assist- 
ance that one of more moderate desires might command. How- 
ever, the additional room would be raised if extra inducements 
were offered, such asa ‘‘frolic” and an abundance of whisky. 
This latter article was always on hand at a “house raising,” and 
was usually as free as water, the price of it being 25 cents per 
gallon. Mr. Howell relates that before raising his cabin, he 
went to Troy, and for 50 cents, all the money he had, he pur- 
chased two gallons of whisky of superior quality, then went to 
Armstrong Kennedy and bought a hog, promising to pay for it 
by breaking flax. With these and other provisions, he managed 
to supply the wants of those who so kindly helped to erect his 
cabin. The log house is yet a common thing in Lincoln County; 
but in many places east of this it has become extinct, and is 
remembered only as a thing of the past. 


PIONEER WEDDINGS. 


The first marriage record for Lincoln County begins with 
November 1825, a quarter of a century after the first settler 
erected his cabin. During this period, as a matter of course, a 
number of the children of the early settlers had intermarried, 
but no public records of their nuptials have been preserved. A 
pioneer wedding in this “western wild” could not compare in 
point of elegance and style with one of these days, for there 
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were lacking the paraphernalia of display, the pomp and circum- 
stances of the present day. No artistic cards of invitation 
were then sent out, but a general invitation was given 
orally to the few scattered pioneers, who would go many 
miles to attend such an occasion. In those days but few fine 
clothes were worn, especially by the young people who were 
reared, or partially reared, west of the Mississippi. After the 
“best suits’? brought here by the pioneers were worn out, all 
had to content themselves with homespun clothing. A ‘ Sunday 
suit’ was nothing more than a new “ every day suit.”’ 

The bridal trousseau did not consist of the most costly apparel 
—the finest silk dress, the most stylish and latest fashioned 
head gear, and the whole adorned with costly beads and jewelry, 
and the outfit of the bridegroom was not made of the finest 
broadcloth, nor did the silk hat form a part thereof. The bride 
was neatly attired in a plain homespun dress, all her apparel 
corresponding, and was admired for her beauty, not for that of her 
dress. The bridegroom was also attired in homespun goods, 
and the marriage was as fortunate and felicitous, and the wed- 
ding as joyous, as any at the present day. The wedding feast 
did not embrace so great a variety of eatables, champagne and 
wine, and dessert of ice-cream, strawberries, oranges etc., but 
the food consisted of the wholesome necessaries, and all were merry 
with the gay festivities of a humble wedding on the frontier of 
civilization. In those days there were noiso many amusements 
as now exist, and a wedding was quite a rare thing. The guests 
being isolated and somewhat lonely would eagerly assemble 
and participate in the festivities of the day, which often con- 
sisted of athletic sports, and a dance on the puncheon floor, 
after the wedding-feast was over. 

The wedding feast was always worthy of the name. The 
champagne and claret were good old Kentucky and Missouri 
whisky, clear and pure as mountain dew, unadulterated by 
mercenary ‘rectifiers,’ untouched and untaxed by gauger and 
government. There were venison steaks and roasts, turkey, 
grouse, nectar-like maple-syrup and other edibles, toothsome 
and elegant. 

The first marriage recorded in Lincoln County, but not the 
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first occurring, was that of John English to Catharine Davis, 
solemnized August 3, 1825, by Thompson Blanton, a justice of 
the peace. The next was Richard Wommack to Cinthy Smiley, 
daughter of Maj. Samuel Smiley, solemnized August 18, 1825, 
by William Hammock, justice of the peace. Then followed 
Ephraim Cannon and Dorothy Hunter, November 20, by Rey. 
David Hubbard. Because of their brevity and peculiar wording 
the following certificates are given in full. 


STATE OF MissoURI. 
Joinedin wedlock John Jimerson and Polly Gillerland agreeable to request, 
they both being of full age to act for themselves. Given under my hand and 
seal, this 12th day of November, 1825. Tomas Hammonps, J. P. 


LIncoLN County, UNrion TOWNSHIP, t 


John Gilleland and Elizabeth Pressley was married to each other December 
25, 1825. In witness whereof I hereunto set my hand and seal. 
Davip HuBBARD. [Seal] 
an ordained minister. 
Married on the 25th day of December, 1825, Mr. Hary Oakley to Mrs. Susanna 
Willson, both of lawful age and citizens of Union Township, County of Lincoln 
and State of Missouri. DANIEL DRAPER, J. P. 


I do certify that on the 13th day of October in the year 1825, I Cellebrated 
the Rite of Mattrimony between Abraham Evans and Linney Shrum, both of 


lawful age. PHILIP SITTON. 
LINcOLN Country, t 
Missouri. 
I do hereby certify that Thomas Hampton and Sarah Hatfield was married 
to each other on March the fourth, 1827. Davip HUBBARD. 


I certify that I joinedin Wedlock, Francis Henry and Judith Perkins, March 
17, 1829. D. BAINBRIDGE, Ordained Preacher of the Gospel. 

The marriages recorded for 1826 are: Samuel G. Sitton and 
Rebecky Porter, February 23, by Jesse Sitton; Edwin Allen 
and Jane Wade, May 6, by Benjamin Allen, justice of the peace; 
Eli Hubbard and Kesiah Cannon, July 23, by Rev. David Hub- 
bard; Samuel Sapp and Millinde Sapp, July 27, by Benjamin 
Allen, justice of the peace; Thomas Edwards and Mrs. Voughn, 
July 12, by Samuel Smiley, justice of the peace; Thomas Hopkins 
and Lydia Beck, October 22, by Rev. David Hubbard; William 
Humes and Issabellah Howard, November 2, by John Lindsey, 
justice of the peace; William B. Sitton and Polly Ingram, 
December 21, by Jesse Sitton. 

While some officers and ministers joined the happy aspirants 
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in wedlock, Rey. Hubbard always married them ‘to each other. ” 
The spelling of the names and words in these certificates is 
given as they appear on record, though some of them are eyvi- 
dently incorrect. For want of space, the list of early marriages 
cannot be further continued. 


OLD SETTLERS’ RE-UNION AT ELSBERRY. 


In compliance with previous arrangements, a re-union of old 
settlers of Lincoln County was held at Elsberry, in August, 
1882. A stand was erected for the use of the speakers, and a 
platform or floor for the use of those who wished to “trip the 
light fantastic toe.” It is presumed, however, that the old set- 
tlers did not indulge much in the latter exercise, but were,no doubt, 
amused tosee their children and grandchildren engaged in it. 
The music was furnished by the Prairieville Band. The dinner 
was served after the old barbecue style; two beeves, twenty-seven 
sheep and several hogs were dressed and roasted for the occasion, 
besides an abundant supply of bread, pyramids of cake, lemonade 
and other good things in proportion. The tables were spread in 
a leafy grove, and from them the multitude of people fed, from the 
gtray-haired and venerable pioneer, down to the little child in its 
mother’s arms. Speeches of a miscellaneous character, full of 
rehearsals and reminiscences of ‘‘ye olden time,” were delivered by 
Col. N. B. Minor, and D. A. Ball, of Louisiana; Judge Thomas, 
J. O. Fagg and T. J. Forgey of St. Louis; Hon. H. 8. Parker of 
Troy, and others. Many old settlers were present, and the 
meeting was claimed to be the largest ever held in the county up 
to that time. 


Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And never brought to mind? 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And days o’ lang syne? 


OLD SETTLERS’ ORGANIZATION IN TROY. 


On Saturday, June—, 1883, a number of old settlers of 
Lincoln County assembled in Troy, and organized an Old Settlers’ 
Association, with the following as officers: Capt. William 
Miller, president; W. T. Thurmond, secretary; H. F. Childers, 
corresponding secretary ; vice-presidents: Dr. M. H. McFarland, 
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Bedford Township; Judge Henry T. Mudd, Millwood Township; 
John Downing, Nineveh Township; O. N. Coffee, Waverly Town- 
ship; Judge Alex. Wilson, Union Township; Duncan Ellis, 
Hurricane Township; Jonathan Crume, Snow Hill Township; 
B. F. Roberts, Burr Oak Township; Judge Charles Martin, Mon- 
roe Township; I. B. Lynn, Clark Township; Alex. Kennedy, 
Prairie Township. 

The meeting then adjourned to June 23d, at which time a 
much larger number assembled. On motion, a committee on 
programme and general arrangements was appointed, as follows: 
T. J. Nalley, John M. Ellis, Capt. Colbert, Dr. McFarland and 
A. V. McKee. A committee on invitations, consisting of one 
from each township and the editors of the local newspapers, was 
then appointed as follows: J. M. Wilson, of Clark; J. A. 
Elmore, of Prairie; Judge Shaw, of Nineveh; James Wilson, of 
Waverly; Judge H. T. Mudd, of Millwood; Isaac Ellis, of Union; 
Robert Elsberry, of Hurricane; Elijah Myers, of Snow Hill; 
Frank Withington, of Burr Oak; William Lindsay, of Monroe; 
and Jordan Witt, of Bedford; J. W. Powell, of the Elsberry 
Advance; H. F. Child, of the Free Press; and W. T. Thurmond, 
of The Herald. 

The following were then appointed as a finance committee: 
Frederick Wing, W. T. Powell, H. M. Brown, Jeff. Wray, T. K. 
Nichols, Ben. Elliott, Rufus Hall, P. G. Shelton, Jehn W. 
Wilson, Levi J. Garrett, W. A. Woodson, W. T. Thurmond and 
H. W. Perkins. The committee of arrangements met subse- 
quently, and among their deliberations extended a special invita- 
tion to the following named non-residents, some of whom had 
formerly been residents of the county, to attend the re-union at 
Troy, on the 3lst day of August following, viz.: Judges 
Gilchrist Porter, Thomas J. C. Fagg, N. P. Minor, Elijah 
Robinson, Hon. A. H. Buckner, Col. J. E. Hutton, Hon. Charles 
E. Peers, Hon. D. P. Dyer, Hon. James A. Rollins, Hon. James 
O. Broadhead, J. S. Besser, of Texas, Seneca W. Hammock, and 
Hon. J. B. Henderson. 

Accordingly, at the appointed time, August 31, 1883, the 
people assembled in Troy and made a memorable day in the his- 
tory of Lincoln County. The day was splendid in its bright 
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sunshine. H. W. Perkins, marshal of the day, at the request of 
President Miller, called the meeting to order at 11 o’clock, A. M. 
Prayer was offered by Rev. T. J. McDonald. The choir sang 
“Auld Lang Syne,” and was followed by music by the Winfield 
Band. The address of welcome was then delivered by Dr. J. W. 
Welch, who reminded the people that many had settled in this 
county long before the first steamship crossed the ocean, and 
before railroads and telegraphs had been constructed. The next 
speaker was Judge N. P. Minor, of Bowling Green, who con- 
trasted the educational advantages then enjoyed by the youth, 
with those of his boyhood days, when he had to walk six miles to 
school, following hog paths through gigantic grass, infested with 
ticks and snakes. The meeting then adjourned for dinner, and 
the immense mass of people separated into groups about the 
tables and on the lawn, and ate and related the trials, hardships 
and pleasures of pioneer life with general satisfaction. The first 
exercise after dinner was the ‘‘ May Pole” dance by little girls 
and boys of Troy, A. S. Buchanan skillfully touching the violin 
and calling. Charles EK. Peers was the next orator,and gave an 
interesting history of the courts and county officials, interspersed 
with amusing anecdotes. Col. D. P. Dyer then appeared upon 
the stand. His venerable mother, ninety-two years old, was 
seated near him. His was an acceptable speech for the occasion, 
full of paternal feeling, with allusions to his school experience, 
under John M. Ellis as teacher, and many other amusing inci- 
dents of early times. 

Hon. Jeptha Wells, in behalf of the young men of Troy, then 
presented a silver cup to the lady who had lived the longest in 
Lincoln County. Mrs. Nancy Daniels, who had lived in the 
county from her birth in 1804, was the happy recipient. A. silver 
cup was then presented by OU. F. Busswell, of the Laclede Hotel, to 
the gentleman who had lived longest in the county. This was 
received by John S. Null, aged nearly seventy-seven years, who 
settled here in 1808. lL. R. Downing, of the Clarksville Sentinel, 
in behalf of Thomas P. Miller, proprietor of the St. James Hotel, 
St. Louis, presented a silver cup to the mother of the largest 
number of children. This present fell to Mrs. Frances Williams, 
aged fifty-six, and the mother of sixteen children. She had 
resided in the county forty-nine years. 


16 
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The decorations of the town on this occasion are worthy of es- 
pecial mention. On the courthouse majestically waved a mammoth 
flag thirteen by thirty feet, and in the windows were ninety-seven 
smaller ones. Over the door was this. ‘ 1819—Welcome— 
1883.” The Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank presented a hand- 
some appearance, with its magnificent new vault and time-lock safe 
which cost $1,300—its ‘ 1873—Welcome—1883,” and the life- 
size pictures of President Walton Perkins and his wife. The 
Laclede had shady green oaks in front, and posts festooned 
handsomely. The Planters House was similarly decorated, and 
above the door were the suggestive words, ‘Come Again.” At 
the Laclede Hotel stables was a hanging card, decorated with 
green leaves, running thus: ‘We'll feed the old horse as 
well asthe old man.” Over the postoffice door were the letters 
“O. 8. RK.” On an ornamental card, in front of J. J. Cheely’s, 
were the words, ‘‘ We’ll smoke to the health of the old settlers.” 
The word “* Welcome” in evergreen, was very handsomely arranged 
in the door of James A. Jackson. Joseph Hart had swinging, a 
decorated card with this inserted: ‘‘ Hearty Welcome. Estab- 
lished in 1858. Oldest merchant in Troy.” ‘ Troy Herald,” in 
evergreen, was suspended across the street in front of the office, 
and ‘‘ Welcome”’ in evergreens over windows of the front wall, and 
several mottoes in the entrance. Cheneworth & Hutchinson’s drug 
store had over the door a deer head with two stalks of corn crossed 
under the chin, just under an arch of green oak, and at the top of 
it the word ‘‘ Welcome.” Bragg Brothers had “ Welcome” dis- 
played in large letters on the front wall, and an oat stack in their 
front, with the sign “Grain Wanted,” and on a card: ‘To the 
old settlers: May you live long and prosper, and be happy and 
jolly in your old age, which is a certain boon, if you buy your 
goods of Bragg Brothers.” R. A. Trail’s saloon had green oaks 
in front and huge ears of green corn suspended around the awn- 
ing, suggestive of corn juice. Sturgeon & Co. had, in front, 
‘Welcome, Old Settlers.” Alexandria & McNalley, milliners, 
had ‘‘ Welcome” handsomely displayed in their show window. 
Free Press had “ Welcome” in large gilt letters suspended 
across the street. ‘‘ Eureka” in large red letters was suspended 
from M. Sedlacek’s saddlery establishment. H. Havercamp, A. 
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F. Winn & Co., T. W. Withrow, Bragg & Kabler, A. Kuhne, 
Henry Bros., I. W. Clark and others had green oaks in front and 
almost all the stores were profusely decorated with flags. A 
shooting contest was held at the fair ground, and was enjoyed by 
both old and young. The number of people at the re-union was 
estimated at from 6,000 to 8,000. 


SECOND RE-UNION AT TROY. 


A preliminary meeting of the Old Settlers’ Association was 
held at the courthouse in Troy, on the evening of July 7, 1886. 
Committees were appointed, and instructed to make arrangements 
for accommodating 10,000 people, on the occasion of the Old 
Settlers’ Reunion, to be held at Troy, on the third day of August 
following. When the day came, the weather was pleasant, and 
an immense crowd of people assembled to participate in the 
festivities of the occasion. By some, the number of people as- 
sembled was considered greater than the number at the first re- 
union three years before. The meeting was called to order at 
11 o’clock A. M., by President William Miller, and prayer was 
offered by Rey. I. A.M. Thompson. The address of welcome was 
then delivered by W. T. Thurmond. Prof. M. 8. Goodman, of 
the Pike County Democrat, was then introduced to the audience, 
and after ashort speech the meeting adjourned for dinner. After 
dinner, Dr. Cook, president of the LaGrange College, was intro- 
duced to the re-assembled audience. He addressed the people in 
an able and instructive manner, and was followed by Rev. 
Thompson, who gaye an interesting talk of “‘ye olden time.” 
The next speaker was Hon. Charles E. Peers, who spoke of the 
changes since his boyhood days. The music furnished for the 
occasion, by the Holia Band, was excellent. The town was 
decorated similarly as it was on the occasion of the first re-union, 
and all seemed well pleased with the exercises of the day. 


LETTER FROM JOHN H. BROWN, OF TEXAS. 


After the last re-union a letter from John H. Brown, of Texas, 
referring to early settlers of this county, was published in one of 
the Troy papers. Omitting the introductory part, it reads as 
follows: 
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“Though not a native of Lincoln, I was born in Pike, within 
a mile of the line, and about two anda half miles north of 
Louisville, and knew in childhood an equal number of persons 
in each county. It is a singular fact that Pike County furnished 
but three of the early settlers in Texas, viz.: Arthur Burnes, 
Josiah Wilbarger and my father, Capt. Henry S. Brown, while 
Lincoln furnished a large number. It occurs to me that a few 
facts on this subject will be interesting to many old ‘ Lincolnians. ’ 
My parents lived in the Missouri Point, in St. Charles County, 
from 1808 to 1819-20, when they removed to Pike. In 1824 
my father entered Texas from New Orleans, as an Indian and 
Mexican trader. Returning home in the winter of 1826-27, his 
description of Texas, to his old friends in St. Charles and Lincoln, 
created a lively interest, and determined many to emigrate. He 
returned to Texas in the beginning of 1828. About the same 
time Wilbarger, after marrying Miss Barker, of Lincoln, came 
with the Barker family. In 1833 he was wounded, scalped and 
left for dead by Indians, but recovered, lived twelve years and 
died wealthy. One of his sons was killed by Indians about 1851. 

“Of citizens of Lincoln who came to Texas from 1827 to about 
1833 may be named James, ason of Capt. Christopher Clark, 
an excellent man, who reared a large family and died, at an ad- 
vanced age, since the Civil War; Alum B. Williams, whose wife 
was a daughter of Capt. Clark; Job Williams, his brother, both 
with large families, Mrs. Turner, their sister, also having 
a large family; Samuel Highsmith, then single, who became a 
gallant soldier and died in 1849; the Cottle family, of whom 
George W. became one of the 182 martyrs of the Alamo, March 
6, 1836; Andrew Kent, from St. Charles, was another martyr, 
and we have a county named for each. The numerous family of 
McCoy, all good Indian fighters, came from Lincoln—Daniel, 
Joseph, ‘Devil’ John and others. The wife of Joseph was an- 
other daughter of Capt.Clark. ‘ Devil’ John, who killed a fellow- 
soldier near Stout’s Fort, in Lincoln, after the War of 1815, drifted 
into Arkansas, and entered Texas, several years before any of the 
others. He had quite a history,and was a clever man unless excited 
by liquor. The Collards, also quite numerous, were from Lin- 
coln. David Clark, a son of Capt. Christopher, came later, and 
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was killed by Indians in 1837. In that same year, in the wilder- 
ness, in the extreme northeast corner of the State, young McFar- 
land and Turner, en route to Texas from Troy, were murdered by 
two robbers, father and son, both of whom were hung. Thacker 
Vivion, from about Auburn, came from Arkansas ata late day, but 
had a son killed by the Indians in 1848. From 18380 to 1834, 
Samuel Gibson and two of his sons, George and ‘Big’ Jim, from 
near Auburn, made several trips to Texas, but only the latter 
finally remained. He, ‘Big Jim,’ was a gallant soldier in my 
father’s company, in the bloody battle of Velogeo, June 26, 1832. 
From St. Charles, in those days, came several families of the 
Zumwalt stock, representatives from the families of Baldridge, 
Burkett or Burgett, etc. 

“Among late comers from Lincoln, were John S. Besser, 
Shapley P. Ross and others, besides additional kinsmen of the 
families first named. Taken altogether, enough is shown to 
form a kindly tie between Lincoln County and Texas, which has 
been strengthened by occasional recruits down to this time, 
covering a period of sixty years. I have omitted, strangely 
enough, for they were lifetime friends, the married daughters of 
Mrs. Riggs, near Troy, Mrs. James Shaw and Mrs. N. C. Ray- 
mond, all now dead, and their brother, Sam Riggs. ‘These hasty 
reflections, the work of a moment, might be extended, but might 
also be wearisome.”’ 


HARDSHIPS, DISADVANTAGES, ETC. 


As is common in all newly settled countries, the early settlers 
of Lincoln County labored under many disadvantages, being 
deprived of highways and bridges, saw and grist-mills, postoffices, 
blacksmith, and other mechanical shops, and the conveniences 
and luxuries that their posterity now enjoy; yet, with all, they had 
some luxuries. They had choice venison, wild turkeys and wild 
honey, in great abundance, and with their “hoe cake” to sop in 
the meat gravy, or swim in the honey, they had food fit for a 
king. Wild game was then so plentiful, and so easily obtained, 
that the first settlers supplied their families with all the wild 
meat they could consume, and so many hollow trees in the forest 
were filled with wild honey, that that article was also easily ob- 
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tained in great abundance. ‘The price of grain and all kinds of 
farm produce was then so low, and the markets so distant, that 
there was no inducement for raising a surplus. Consequently 
many of the early settlers were content, after having cleared a 
few acres on which to raise corn to make meal for their families, 
and to feed their horses, to raise a home supply of vegetables, 
and a patch of flax, which they manufactured into clothing. 
Spinning-wheels and the loom were then common articles of 
household furniture. A little cotton was also raised, and all 
cloth for wearing apparel, such as cotton, linsey, jeans, flax-cloth, 
etc., was manufactured und made into clothing at home. Buttons 
were made out of wood or other hard substances, and covered 
with the same kind of cloth as that of which the garment was 
made. 

Uncle Walton Perkins, before his death, published some 
reminiscences, in which he said: ‘The women thought they were 
dressed in the height of fashion when arrayed in fancy plaid 
linsey; and we men were regular dudes in our own estimation when 
dressed in a new suit of flashing blue homespun jeans, trimmed in 
brass buttons.” Then of the amusements incident to those days, 
he said: ‘‘ We had our log-rollings, our puncheon-floor dances, 
our game hunts, and lastly, our corn shuckings. The latter was a 
popular pastime. We would gather at a neighbor’s, and the 
first thing would be to choose captains. Then the captains would 
‘throw heads or tails,’ to decide who should have first choice of 
men;the choosing would then continue until all were chosen, 
and—well, if corn-shucks ever flew, it was then.’? Add to these 
amusements, the “quiltings” and the “apple cuttings,” ‘corn 
shellings,” etc., and the reader can have an idea of the life of 
the pioneer settlers. 

Samuel Howell, an old settler of 1826, wrote that in 1828 corn 
was worth 15 cents per bushel, wheat 30 cents, bacon 14 cents per 
pound, best horses $30 to $40, best cows $5 to $7, all in trade. 
All money that then came into the county was horded up and 
taken to the land-office to pay for lands that had been entered. 
Stock required but little feeding the grass and mast being 
sufficient for their support. The mast was so plentiful that in 
many places it could be scooped up with shovels. It would s0 
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fill up the ruts or wagon tracks that in driving over the roads the 
wheels kept up a continual popping of the acorns. 

One of the sources through which the early settlers obtained 
merchandise was the following: Wagons would come up from 
St. Louis at stated times, filled with such goods as the people 
needed. These goods would be exchanged for game and peltry. 
When it was known that a wagon had arrived in a neighborhood, 
the settlers would turn out with their rifles, and in a short time 
have it filled with deer, turkeys, etc. 


A BEAR HUNT. 


On one occasion, Eli Perkins, brother of Walton Perkins, 
while looking for deer in the neighborhood of the present poor 
house, saw a big buck cross the road. He fired at him, and in 
another instant he discovered a big black bear approaching him 
with savage intent. His gun being empty he reloaded and started 
on the retreat. The bear gave chase, and for some time it was a 
pretty tight race, but the bear finally stopped and returned to 
the woods. Walton Perkins went to Troy the next morning and 
mustered up a few boys, and together they set out for the bear. 
On entering the woods where Eli last saw Bruin, they soon dis- 
covered a bear’s nest containing a dead cub, and three young 
bears about the size of a grown raccoon near by, and took after 
them. They retreated a short distance, and then took refuge in 
a tall oak tree. The boys then held a council to determine who 
should climb the tree, and shake the bears down. The task fell 
to Walton. It was not a pleasant job, as the cubs showed fight, 
and Walton was not certain whether heshould get the bears or 
they him. He finally succeeded in shaking them down, and 
when they reached the ground, his associates pounced upon them, 
captured two and let the other one escape. Zadock Woods 
and Walton Perkins took possession of the bears. Walton’s hung 
himself soon after, and the other lived to be grown. When the 
boys were enjoying the sport of capturing the cubs, the old bear 
was not around, otherwise this narrative might have been 
different. 

NATIVE ANIMALS AND WILD FOWLS. 


A hundred years ago, ere the “pale faces” came, the land 
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now enclosed within the boundaries of Lincoln County was a vast 
solitude, over which the native animals prowled, and the wild 
fowls sported, unmolested save by the Indian’s arrow. The 
native species of animals were the buffalo, bear, elk, deer, wolf, 
lynx, catamount, panther, wildcat, raccoon, opossum, fox, wood- 
chuck, skunk, rabbit, squirrel, etc., and of the wild fowls, there 
were geese, swans, turkeys, ducks, quails, and an almost innumer- 
able variety of beautiful birds that filled the “native wilds” with 
the music of their songs. Ere the close of the last century, the 
buffaloes, scenting the approach of civilization, moved westward, 
and abandoned their pastures to the white man’s plow. The 
other animals, seemingly, were not thus disposed to give up their 
native haunts, but remained until nearly all the larger kinds 
became extinct, in consequence of their destruction by the new 
possessors of the soil. The few that were not destroyed retired 
to the unsettled and undisturbed forests and prairies, that lay in 
advance of the onward march of civilization. 

At the beginning of the settlement of the county the bears 
were not very numerous, and consequently not very troublesome 
to the settlers. They were fond of pigs, however, and not a few 
of these domestic animals were sacrificed to gratify Bruin’s appe- 
tite. Being large animals, they could not well hide from the 
early settlers, whose combined efforts soon put a stop to their 
depredations, and caused them to become extinct in an early day. 
The elk were likewise scarce and soon disappeared. From the 
antlers found by early settlers, it is evident that very large 
animals of that species once existed here. Deer were very num- 
erous—so numerous that herds containing as many as fifty each 
were frequently seen. Many of the first settlers supplied their 
families with all the venison they could consume, and for a long 
time only 25 cents could be realized for a “saddle of venison.” 
A “saddle” consisted of the hind-quarters or hams, the balance of 
the carcass being usually thrown away. As the settlers increased in 
numbers, the deer decreased-—venison became more of a rarity, 
and the animals were hunted, chased and killed until they finally 
became extinct. In the fall of 1862, William Watts, of the 
northeastern part of the county, killed fourteen deer, and never 
saw any afterward. It is believed that they became extinct dur- 
ing the war period. 
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The wolves were also very numerous, very destructive, and a 
greater source of annoyance to the early settlers than any other 
of the wild,animals. They would destroy all the hogs, pigs 
especially, sheep and calves that they could get, and would 
sometimes devour grown cattle. Many a pioneer saved his first 
milch cow from destruction by these hungry and ferocious ani- 
mals, by allowing her to feed around his cabin under the observ- 
ance of his family during the day, and confining her at night in 
a tight log pen with a tight pole covering. They were the 
most destructive to sheep, and the only way that these domestic 
animals could be raised, while the wolves were numerous, was by 
confining them in tight pens at night. The wolves generally 
went in “packs” or “ gangs,” and at night kept up a continual 
howling around the pioneer’s cabin. In 1829 the county court 
offered 50 cents each for wolf scalps, and in 1830 it offered 
50 cents each for wolf scalps under six months old and $1 
for those six months old or over. _ { Unless the officers knew just 
how to tell when a wolf was six months old by an examination of 
its scalp, it is most likely that Lincoln County paid $1 each 
for many scalps not quite six months old.] Bounties for wolf 
scalps have always continued to be paid. In the early days wolf 
scalps were legal tender for paying taxes. Being very destruc- 
tive, and not good for food or anything at all, the wolves were 
hunted and killed with a view to their extermination; and were 
so substantially exterminated that they ceased to be troublesome 
years ago, and now one is seldom ever heard of. The lynxes, 
catamounts, panthers and wildcats, all savage and destructive 
animals, have shared the fate of the wolves. Of these, probably 
the wildcats were the most numerous. All these latter animals 
belong to the feline race, and, like the wolves, are destructive and 
worthless. 

The raccoons and opossums have also been numerous, and 
remain in considerable numbers yet. They have been extensively 
captured and used by the colored people as articles of food. The 
woodchucks still remain in limited numbers, and are also some- 
times used for food. Foxes, as remarks an old settler, have been 
as plentiful as poultry is now. They are very destructive to 
poultry, and on this account have been chased and hunted for 
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their extermination, but being so sly and cunning, they still re- 
main in sufficient numbers to be quite annoying. Skunks (pole- 
cats) have been numerous, and still remain in sufficient quanti- 
ties. Though their odor is not pleasant, they have one redeem- 
ing quality, their skins are valuable for ladies’ muffs, etc. The 
innocent rabbits, that eat the cabbage and bark the fruit trees, 
and the nimble squirrels, have always been and are yet abundant, 
though not so numerous as formerly. These little animals are 
used for food by all classes. 

After the county was settled, and as long as game was plenti- 
ful, the people had their ‘Christmas frolics” during the holi- 
days. That is, large numbers of men would assemble at certain 
points, well armed for the chase, and well supplied with horns for 
signals, and would extend a circular line around a certain tract 
of country, then commence blowing the horns and contracting the 
line, and thus drive the animals toward the center. In this way 
all kinds of animals would be corralled on a small spot of ground, 
and finding themselves surrounded, would attempt their escape 
through the closed up line of sportsmen. Then came the fun; 
many animals would be killed in attempting to pass through the 
line, and many would escape. Upon the settlement of the 
county, and for many years thereafter, the wild fowls, especially 
turkeys, were very numerous, but latterly all have become scarce. 
Most of the species of native birds still remain. 


CHAP YT Ea iy 


ORGANIZATION OF THE COUNTY, COURTS, ETC. 


The county of Lincoln was organized in accordance with an 
act of the Legislature of the Territory of Missouri passed 
December 14, 1818, and a subsequent act passed on the 23d day 
of the same month. To the first settler of the county was re- 
served the honor of securing its establishment, and of selecting 
its name. In the Territorial Legislature which convened at St. 
Louis in December, 1818, being the fifth session after the crea- 
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tion of the Territory, the organization of several new counties 
was discussed. Maj. Christopher Clark, who was a member from 
St. Charles County, living in that portion out of which Lincoln 
was carved, proposed the creation of the new county, with the 
boundaries corresponding very nearly to the present lines. The 
project met with favorable consideration, and a bill providing for 
the organization of the county was prepared, a blank space being 
left for the insertion of its name. Several names were proposed 
and discussed. 

Maj. Clark arose to address the assembly, a duty he seldom 
attempted in that body. He was not a fluent speaker and was 
not accustomed to speaking in public. He was a man of excellent. 
sense and judgment, and possessed clear and vigorous ideas 
upon every subject that engaged his attention, which he could 
always express in his plain, homely, yet terse and forcible manner. 
With the peculiarities of a rude frontier education, that read 
more of the beauty and grandeur of wild nature than of books, 
he united all these ine: qualities of head and heart that under 
other circumsta..ves develop into the cultured and polished gentle- 
man. His stern and inflexible principles of personal integrity 
and honesty, which ever shaped his rule of conduct, never warped 
his mind into any puritanical bias, but charity and forbearance 
toward every human creature were as natural to him as his own 
unbounded generosity and hospitality. These qualities made 
him a quiet, unobtrusive, industrious and valuable member of 
the Legislature, and they were as fully recognized and appre- 
ciated by his fellow members, as by his fellow citizens at home. 
His stalwart and powerful form, his dignified and courteous 
bearing, and the courage that upheld him on the battle-field and 
in the peril of the wilderness, and that shown unmistakably in the 
gleam of his bright eye, always secured him the attentive ear of 
the entire Assembly. On this occasion, his manner was earnest, 
and yet without any exhibition of that egotism his words might 
suggest. His purpose was evident; he gave a personal reason 
for the motion he was about to offer. He said: ‘Mr. Speaker, 
I was the first man to drive a wagon across Big Creek, the boun- 
dary of the proposed new county, and the first permanent white 
settler within its limits. I was born, sir, in Link-horn County, 
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N. C. I lived for many years in Link-horn County, in old Kain- 
tuck. I wish to live, the remainder of my days, and die in Link- 
horn County, in Missouri; and I move, therefore, that the blank 
in the bill be filled with the name of Link-horn.” The motion was 
carried unanimously, and the clerk, not adopting the frontier 
parlance of the Major, wrote “Lincoln” in the blank space of the 
bill. This was on the 14th day of December, 1818. On the 
8th, Jefferson County had been created, and on the 11th, Frank- 
lin and Wayne. In 1813 Washington County had been estab- 
lished, and in 1816 the county of Howard. Thus Lincoln 
was the sixth county established by the Territorial Legislature, 
not counting the county of Arkansas, set off during the session 
of 1813-14, and afterward formed into a separate State. The 
following is a copy of the caption of the record of proceedings 
of the first term of court held in Lincoln County, as provided 
by the acts creating it: 


COUNTY COURT PROCEEDINGS.—FIRST TERM. 


TERRITORY OF MissouRI, } iadeel . 
TRCOL Oe ; Northwestern Circuit, April Term, 1819. 


Be it remembered that on this fifth day of April, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and nineteen, at the house of Zadock Woods, in said county and Territory, 
being the time and place directed by the several acts of the Legislature of said 
Territory, the first entitled ‘‘An act for establishing the county of Lincoln,” 
passed the 14th of December, 1818, and the other entitled ‘An act fixing the 
times and places for holding superior and circuit courts, and for other pur- 
poses,” passed the 23d day of December, 1818. 


David Todd appeared and produced a commission appointing 
him judge of the Northwestern Circuit in said territory, which 
was read openly and is in the following words: 


FREDERICK BaTES, SECRETARY OF THE TERRITORY OF MISSOURI, AND EXER- 
CISING THE GOVERNMENT THEREOF. 


To all who shall see these presents, Greeting:—Know ye, that reposing spe- 
cial trust and confidence in the integrity, abilities and diligence of David Todd, 
Ido appoint him judge of the courts of the Northwestern Circuit, composed 
of the counties of Cooper, Howard, Montgomery, Lincoln and Pike, and em- 
power him to discharge the duties of said office according tolaw. To have 
and to hold the said office with all the powers, privileges and emoluments to 
the same of right appertaining, from and after the first day of February next. 

In testimony whereof, Ihave hereunto affixed the seal of the Territory. 
Given under my hand at St. Louis the first day of January, in the year of our 
Lord, one thousand eight hundred and nineteen, and of the independence of 
the United States, the forty-third. 


[SEAL. ] (Signed, ) FREDE£RICK BATES. 
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Upon the back of Judge Todd’s commission was endorsed his 
oath of office, as taken before Squire Augustus Storrs, of How- 
ard County. After the reading of his commission, the Judge 
took his seat, and proclamation being made by David Bailey, 
sheriff, the first court was opened and constituted for Lincoln 
County. John Ruland then appeared, and produced the follow- 
ing commission appointing him clerk of the court, to-wit: 


WILLIAM CLARK, GOVERNOR OF THE TERRITORY OF MissoURI AND COMMANDER- 

IN-CHIEF OF THE MILITIA THEREOF. 

To all who shall see these presents, Greeting: —Know ye, that whereas the Hon. 
David Todd, judge of the Northwestern Circuit, has appointed John Ruland, 
Clerk of the circuit court for the county of Lincoln, I do hereby commission 
the said John Ruland clerk of the circuit court of Lincoln County, and em- 
power him to discharge the duties of said office according tolaw. To have and 
to hold the said office with all the powers, privileges and emoluments to the 
same of right appertaining. 

In testimony whereof, I have caused the seal of the Territory to be affixed. 
Given under my hand at St. Louis, the first day of April, in the year of our 
Lord, one thousand eight hundred and nineteen, and of the independence of 


the United States the forty-third. 
(Signed, ) WILLIAM CLARK. 


FIRST OFFICIALS. 


John Ruland, the clerk thus commissioned, then filed his 
bond in the sum of $3,000, with Samuel Wells and Nathan Heald, 
of St. Charles County, as sureties, and took the oath and assumed 
the duties of his office. David Bailey then produced his com- 
mission as sheriff of Lincoln County, it having been executed 
January 1, 1819, by Frederick Bates, then acting Governor, and 
executed his official bond to the satisfaction of the court, with 
Ira Cottle and James White as sureties. He then took the 
oath of his office, and assumed the duties thereof. This complet- 
ed the organization of the first court held in Lincoln County, the 
first business of which was the selection and empaneling of 
the first grand jury.—Joseph Cottle, foreman; John Null, 
Prospect K. Robbins, Samuel H. Lewis, Thacker Vivion, Job 
Williams, Alambe Williams, Jr., Jeremiah Groshong, John Bell, 
Jacob Null, Sr., John Hunter, Elijah Collard, William Harrell, 
Jacob Null, Jr., Isaac Cannon, Hiram Millsaps, Alambe Williams, 
Sr., and Zachariah Callaway. Being duly sworn and charged, 
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this jury retired to their room, and after “inquiring in and for 
the body of the county,” returned without making any pre- 
sentments, and were discharged. 

The commissioners, David Bailey, James White, Daniel 
Draper, Hugh Cummins and Abraham Kennedy, appointed by 
the Legislature in the act creating the County of Lincoln, to se- 
lect a site, and to locate the county-seat thereof, then appeared 
and filed their official bond in the sum of $15,000, with Jonathan 
Riggs, Hugh Barnett, Zadock Woods, Ira Cottle and Allen B. 
Wilson as sureties. The bond was approved by the court, and 
the commissioners qualified to perform their duties. This ended 
the business of the first day of the court. The following day the 
court ordered the clerk to apply to the clerk of St. Charles 
County, for certified copies of all orders establishing public roads 
within the boundaries of Lincoln County, and all orders appoint- 
ing overseers of roads, who were then in office, and a transcript 
of all orders, and the original papers pertaining to roads not fully 
established in the territory of Lincoln County. 


FORMATION OF TOWNSHIPS. 


The court then divided the county into four parts, and ordered 
that all that part lying east of the fifth principal meridian, 
and south of the township line, between townships forty-nine and 
fifty north, should constitute one municipal township to be called 
and known by the name of Monroe; and all that part lying west 
of the fifth principal meridian, and south of the above named 
township line, should constitute a municipal township to be called 
and known by the name of Bedford; all that part lying west of 
the fifth principal meridian, and north of Bedford Township, to 
constitute a municipal township to be called and known by the 
name of Union; and that all that part lying east of Union and 
north of Monroe, should constitute a municipal township to be 
called and known by the name of Hurricane. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Judges were then appointed to hold elections in the several 
townships, at the places designated as follows: Prospect K. 
Robbins, James Duncan and Joseph Oldham, for Monroe 
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Township, at the house of Prospect K. Robbins; Elijah Collard, 
Benjamin Blanton and Alambe Williams, Jr., for Bedford Town- 
ship, at the house of Zadock Woods (Troy); Robert Jameson, 
Philip Sitton and Samuel Gibson, for Union Township, at the 
house of Samuel Gibson; Benjamin Allen, John Ewing, and 
Jesse Sitton, for Hurricane Township, at the house of Benjamin 
Allen. 

Constables for the several townships were then appointed as 
follows: James Woods, for Monroe; Lee F. T. Cottle, for Bed- 
ford; Thacker Vivion, for Union; and Allen Turnbaugh, for 
Hurricane. They were all required to execute bonds in the sum 
of $1,000 each, with approved security, before assuming the 
duties of their offices. The court then recommended Joseph 
Cottle to the Governor, as a suitable person to be commissioned 
surveyor of the county, and Samuel Bailey was appointed 
deputy sheriff. This completed the organization of the county, 
and the court adjourned “to term in course.” 

The first justices of the peace in the county, appointed by the 
Governor, were Benjamin Cottle and James Duncan, for Bedford 
Township; Daniel Draper, for Union; Benjamin Allen, for Hur- 
ricane; and Prospect K. Robbins, for Monroe. 


FIRST ELECTION. 


The elections provided for, as above mentioned, were held Au- 
gust 2d, following the organization of the county, and was for a 
delegate to Congress; Samuel Hammond and John Scott being 
the opposing candidates. For some reason, no election was held 
in Hurricane Township. In Monroe Township nine votes were 
cast for Samuel Hammond, in Bedford five for John Scott and 
forty-eight for Hammond, and in Union, twelve for Hammond, 
making a total of seventy-four votes cast in the county at its first 
election, and of these Hammond received sixty-nine and Scott 
five. The latter, however, was elected, notwithstanding the large 
majority against him in Lincoln. He was then the incumbent of 
the office, having been first elected in 1816, from which time he 
held it until Missouri was admitted as a State, and then served 
three terms as a member of Congress, retiring in 182%. 
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SECOND TERM OF COURT. 


The second term of the court was held at the same place as 
before, beginning on Monday, August 2, 1819. A number of 
petitions for the location of public roads, the particulars of which 
are given under the head of “ Highways,” were presented and 
considered. Joseph Cottle produced his commission as surveyor 
of Lincoln County, and filed his bond as such in the sum of 
$2,000, with Elijah Collard as surety. David Bailey, sheriff, 
then filed two bonds with J oseph Cottle and Benajah English as 
sureties—one for the sum of $1,000, conditioned for the collec- 
tion of ‘the county tax, and the other for the sum of $1,500, con- 
ditioned for the collection and payment of all moneys for Terri- 
torial purposes. In fixing the penal sum of bonds it seems 
strange that the court should require $2,000 in the surveyor’s 
bond, when no moneys went into his hands except his own fees, 
while only $2,500 was required in the bond ‘of the sheriff, the 
general collector of the taxes. Christopher Clark, David Lord 
and Almond Cottle were each granted a license to keep tavern in 
the county, upon payment of a fee imposed by law, which was 
$10 per year. The grand jury at this term made a number of 
presentments, all of which will be considered elsewhere, except- 
ing one in which they expressed their disapprobation of the 
attempt then recently made in Congress to impose certain restric- 
tions in the constitution of Missouri, preparatory to its admis- 
sion into the Union. This presentment reads as follows: 
“The grand jurors for the body of the county of Lincoln, Mis- 
souri Territory, beg leave to represent to the honorable court 
that they consider it their privilege, as well as their bounden 
duty, to take notice of all acts, whether of a public or private 
nature, calculated to deprive them and their fellow citizens of any 
of the privileges and immunities hich as Republican freemen 
they have an unalienable right to exercise and enjoy. They 
therefore present that the restrictions attempted to be imposed 
upon the Missouri Territory, by the Congress of the United 
States, at the last session, in the formation of her State consti- 
tution, is unconstitutional and unprecedented, bearing the stamp 
of oppression heretofore unknown to and perfectly inconsistent 
with the principles upon which our happy Government is 
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founded. They consider the formation of a State constitution 
the most solemn and important duty which freemen are ever 
called upon to perform, and in its performance they ought to gn- 
joy the full exercise of unshackled and unrestricted volition. 
They much regret that the necessity has occurred which impera- 
tively demands an expression of their feelings and sentiments, 
and trust that, when the question of the admission of the Missouri 
Territory into the Union of the States shall again be agitated in 
Congress, the true, genuine and Republican spirit of the consti- 
tution will be consulted and have its due influence unimpeded by 
mistaken notions of philanthropy, or the direful genius of usur- 
pation.” Signed by Isaac Thurman, Jacob Null, Reuben Noel, 
John Castleman, Allen Jameson, Abraham Kennedy, Christopher 
Clark, William Howdeshell, J. D. Morris, Jacob Null, Sr., Sher- 
man Cottle, John Null, Jesse Cox, William Harle, Nathan Ram- 
sey, John A. Spencer, Zachariah Callaway, Thomas Hampton, 
Benjamin Crose, Jeremiah Groshong, Miles Turner and Samuel 
Groshong. 

The ‘“ restrictions’ referred to in the. foregoing consisted of 
a clause which the anti-slavery members of Congress insisted in 
having incorporated into the constitution of Missouri, to prohibit 
slavery, before they were willing to vote for its admission into 
the Union. Great political excitement then prevailed through- 
out the country, which finally culminated in the “‘ Missouri Com- 
promise,” and the admission of Missouri as a State. [See State 
History on this subject.| These grand jurors, being represent- 
ative men of the county, showed by the foregoing expressions 
how zealously the people of Lincoln County, in its infancy, pro- 
tected what they believed to be their “ sacred rights,” and how 
strenuously they favored State sovereignty. 


COUNTY SEAT. 

In April, 1819, Ira Cottle, Almond Cottle and Nathaniel 
Simonds offered to donate to the county a tract of land contain- 
ing fifty acres, at the town of Monroe, as a site for theseat of jus- 
tice. The commissioners previously named, who were appointed 
by the act creating the county of Lincoln to select and fix upon 
a site for the seat of justice thereof, and to superintend the 
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building of a courthouse and jail, accepted this offer and as- 
sisted in laying out the land into town lots, with appropriate 
streets, and procured title for the same from the donors by a deed 
dated April 29, 1819. They then proceeded to sell lots, and 
began to accumulate funds for the purpose of defraying the ex- 
penses of erecting public buildings. During that summer they 
caused to be erected a jail at Monroe, and in December following 
they reported to the court that they had selected and fixed upon 
a site for the seat of justice, at the town of Monroe, and that a 
sufficient jail had been erected thereon. ‘I'he court then ordered 
that the courts within the county be thereafter held at the town 
of Monroe. In obedience to this order the next term of the 
court was held at Monroe, commencing on Monday, April 3, 1820; 
and there the courts continued to be held while the seat of justice 
remained at that place. 


THE FIRST COUNTY COURT. 


When Lincoln County was organized, there were no separate 
county courts in the Territory of Missouri; but the circuit court 
was given jurisdiction over all county and probate business, in 
addition to the business over which circuit courts usually have 
jurisdiction. Consequently, up to the time that county courts 
were established by law, the county and probate business was all 
transacted in the circuit court. The law providing for the forma- 
tion of county courts Was passed by the first session of the Leg- 
islature of the State of Missouri, even though the State had not 
at that time formally been admitted into the Union of States. 
The first term of the county court of Lincoln County was opened 
by Justices Ira Cottle and Jonathan Riggs, two of the persons 
commissioned by Goy. Alexander McNair for that purpose, 
and the following is a copy of the caption of the record of their 
proceedings at the first term. 


State oF MuIssoURI, eat 
LINCOLN COUNTY. p 


Be it remembered that on this 15th day of January, one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-one, at the town of Monroe, in said county of Lincoln, 
being the time and place directed for holding the first county court in said 
county, by an act of the Legislature of said State of Missouri, passed at their 
session at St. Louis, November 28, A. D. 1820, entitled, “An Act establishing 
circuit and county courts.” 
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David Bailey, sheriff, was also present, and constituted one 
of the officers of the court. The first action of the court was the 
appointment of Bennett Palmer as county court clerk. Con- 
stables were then appointed as follows: William 8. Duncan and 
James Collard, for Bedford Township; David Bailey, for Monroe; 
and Edwin Allen, for Hurricane. David Bailey was also ap- 
pointed collector of the State and county taxes, and Samuel 
Bailey was appointed assessor of the taxable property in the 
county. An order was then made for a transcript of the records 
of all business recorded in the office of the clerk of the circuit 
court, pertaining to county business, and the pay of the justices 
of the court was fixed at $2 per day. After transacting some 
other business, the court adjourned. At the following April term 
of the court, John Geiger appeared and produced his commis- 
sion from the Governor, as one of the county court justices, and 
took his seat with the other members of the court. 


REMOVAL OF THE COUNTY SEAT. 


It is very evident that the commissioners who selected Mon- 
roe as the place for the seat of justice did not take into consid- 
eration the extent of the territory included within the boundaries 
of the county, else they surely would not have located the county 
seat clear to one corner. It was certainly a very inconsistent 
act, and was soon so regarded by the people. The only reason 
apparently that can be given why they seated Monroe, was because 
it was then in the most thickly settled portion of the county. In 
regard to the county seat and its removal from Monroe, and inci- 
dents connected therewith, Dr. Joseph A. Mudd, formerly of Troy, 
has given, in his brief but valuable history of the county, the 
following interesting account: 

“The selection of Monroe as the county seat was never sat- 
isfactory to the people of the county. By reference to the session 
acts of the Legislature for 1822, will be found an act, Chapter 
38, providing for its removal from that point. In the preamble 
it is set forth that ‘the inhabitants of this county suffer great 
hardships af_d inconvenience, occasioned by their seat of justice 
having been located at Monroe, which is situated in the south- 
east corner of the county, and that a good majority of the citi- 
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zens had presented a petition to the General Assembly, for the 
passage of a law for the removal of said seat of justice to the 
center, or some eligible spot not exceeding three miles from the 
center.’ The Legislature therefore appointed Robert Gay, of 
Pike, Francis Howell, Sr., of St. Charles, and William Lamme, 
of Montgomery, commissioners, and empowered them with full 
authority to select a suitable site in accordance with the petition. 
The courts were to be continued at Monroe until the erection of 
a court house and jail at the new county seat. The Legislature 
also appointed Andrew Miller, Samuel Gibson and Thompson 
Blanton,-all of this county, commissioners of the courthouse 
and jail to be erected, and empowered them or a majority of them 
to purchase or receive as a donation such lot or parcel of land, 
not less than fifty nor more than two hundred acres, as the 
first named commissioners should have fixed upon for the site of 
the public buildings referred to, and ‘to take and receive to them 
and their successors in office, for the use of the county, from the 
person or persons of whom they may receive a donation or make 
a purchase of land as aforesaid, a warranty deed, in fee simple,’ 
which should be made a trust for the county. And the last 
above-named commissioners should lay off the same into squares 
or lots, and dispose of or sell the same, and perform and fulfill 
the same duties as set forth in the provisions of the act establish- 
ing the county. The commissioners were required to take the 
usual oath and to give bond. It was further specified that any 
lots or lands remaining unsold by the commissioners should be 
by them released to the Governor of the State in trust for the 
county. ‘This act was approved January 2, 1822. At the Feb- 
ruary term of the county court, Philip Sitton was appointed 
commissioner in place of Samuel Gibson, resigned, and William 
H. Robinson, of Bedford Township, in lieu of Thompson Blan- 
ton, also resigned. The court, at the August term, allowed the 
accounts of the first named commissioners, as follows: William 
Lamme, $12; Francis Howell and Robert Gay, each $10; James 
Duncan, a magistrate, for administering the oath to them, 314 
cents. 

“The last term held in Monroe was in November, 1822. No 
mention is made on the records of any compliance with the terms 
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of the legislative act before the removal of the county seat; but 
on the first Monday in February, 1823, the county court convened 
at Alexandria, the point selected by the commissioners as the new 
county seat. The books and papers had been sent up the previous 
Saturday, and deposited in the only dwelling house of the place. 
This was a hewed-log building, one and a half story, with 
one window containing twelve lights of 8x10 glass, clap-board 
roof, floor and door of rough planks cut by a whip-saw, and a 
wood and mud chimney with stone back, capable of holding a 
six-foot log. A small room adjoining was used as a kitchen. 
This was quite a stylish and comfortable residence for the fron- 
tiers of Missouri in that day, and it was with no little pride that 
the good lady of the house surrendered the ‘best room’ for the 
use of the court, and retired to the kitchen. The room thus 
placed at the disposal of the county officials was large enough to 
accommodate them and some twenty spectators. 

“Tra Cottle, Benjamin Cottle and John Geiger were the 
county justices; Gen. Jonathan Riggs the sheriff, and Francis 
Parker, clerk. The business of the court proceeded leisurely 
enough until an hour or two before noon, when it began to be 
whispered about that the kind lady of the house, who, it was 
plain to be seen, was in a delicate condition, had reached such a 
crisis as might compel the court and all attendants to leave at 
any moment, and without ceremony. The wheels of the car of 
justice moved faster from that hour. The cases that could not be 
dispatched in a few minutes each were continued over, and the 
crowd rapidly melted away. There was one case, however, that 
could neither be continued, on account of the persistent demands 
of the plaintiff, nor hurried through, because of the obstinate re- 
sistance of the defendant. The president of the court, Col. Ira 
Cottle, was the administrator of the estate of John Ewing, de- 
ceased, and William R. Gilbert, of Pike County, was guardian 
of Ewing’s children. Gilbert desired to have Cottle ruled to 
give additional security in the sum of $2,000. This was the issue 
in controversy. Gilbert’s lawyer was the late Ezra Hunt, after- 
ward circuit attorney, and still later circuit judge of this circuit, 
who had ridden some forty miles from home, and did not intend 
to return without having the case settled. It was reached about 
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night, when all, save the officers of the court and the lawyer, had 
gone. The court had been engaged incessantly, and endeavoring 
with the greatest diligence and exertion in furthering its work 
since the first note of warning was sounded, and it is to be pre- 
sumed that its members were in anything but an equable state 
of mind. The evidence in this particular case was all of record. 
During its examination the respective parties became unusually 
excited. The Judge, forgetful of the dignity of his station, 
poured out the vials of his wrath upon the devoted head of the 
lawyer. The latter was not slow to retort in kind, and for several 
hours the trial was nothing else than a war of words, and these 
of the sharpest and most abusive character. Finally, about 11 
o’clock, the disputants quieted down, and the case was submitted 
to the other judges, who, in a few minutes, decided in favor of 
the demand of the guardian’s attorney. 

‘The court was now ready for adjournment, and the question 
was, to when should it adjourn? A motion was made to adjourn 
to the next court in course, when one of the members suggested 
that it would be about proper to adjourn till after midnight, then 
call the court and adjourn over to next term. This would show 
another day’s session, and allow the judges to draw each $2 more 
and the sheriff $1.50. This latter course was agreed on, the 
officers of the court being satisfied that they had performed two 
days’ service in one. In the interim the clerk was making up the 
records, the justices were lounging about, and Judge Hunt was 
trying to sleep, stretched on his back on the floor, with his head 
resting on the hearth. A pack of hungry wolves in the woods 
near by were making the night hideous with their howling, and 
the inmates of the court reom, having fasted from early breakfast, 
and feeling acutely the gnawings of empty stomachs, would in- 
voluntarily compare the condition of the hungry pack inside with 
that of the hungry pack outside. Presently the cause just tried 
came up in the mind of Col. Cottle, and he began venting his 
spleen upon his adversary. He was a large man, of fine appear- 
ance, rather inclined to be boisterous in manner, and very pro- 
fuse in the use of oaths. J udge Hunt was a much smaller man, 
but fully as irascible as his opponent. He replied in language 
thickly sprinkled with epithets more vigorous than polite or pious, 
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and was about to rise from his position, as if to engage in some- 
thing stronger than words. Luckily for the peace of the house- 
hold on that interesting occasion, he happened to cast his eye up 
the chimney to where, about six feet above the hearth, hung a fine 
venison ham. All controversy was forgotten as he sprang like a 
famished tiger up the capacious jaws of the chimney, and brought 
down the prize in triumph. The anger of Col. Cottle was in- 
stantly changed into smiles, and in the place of oaths and epithets 
all was friendliness and joviality. The meat was well cured and 
really delicious. The hungry crowd never before had venison 
that tasted so sweetly. The repast was scarcely finished when 
sounds from the kitchen indicated the near advent of a new comer 
into the world. Court was hastily called and adjourned over to 
that in course, and all present left at once, accompanying Gen. 
Riggs to his hospitable home on Cuivre. Less than two hours 
afterward the family of the patriotic lady was increased by the 
addition of a daughter.” 

“At aspecial term held November 19, 1825, John Lindsey, 
Thompson Blanton, Jonathan Cottle and Benjamin Cottle, jus- 
tices on the bench, the county commissioners for the courthouse 
and jail, Sitton, Miller and Robinson, appeared and made a final 
settlement. They produced a deed of relinquishment to the 
county for all such lands and lots as remained in their hands as 
commissioners in trust for the county. An examination of their 
accounts showed that at the two sales of town lots on April 11, 
and May 24, 1822, for the purpose of raising money to be appro- 
priated to building a courthouse and jail, the sum of $887.25 
was realized; and at the sale of October 1, 1824, $33.50, making 
a total of $920.75. To their credit was placed $380, paid 
by them for building a jail, and $448.50 for building a court 
house; for recording papers, $5; for chain carriers, $4, making 
a total of $846.50, and leaving on hand $74.25. This amount 
was divided equally, and turned over to the commissioners as 
part of their salary of $48 each, and for the remainder they 
received warrants.” 


SECOND REMOVAL OF THE COUNTY SEAT. 


The county seat did not remain long at Alexandria until a 
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majority, of the citizens of the county became dissatisfied with 
its location, being situated as it was on a ridge of land inaccessi- 
ble to water. Accordingly, on the 5th day of August, 1828, dur- 
ing the sitting of the county court, with Justices James Duncan 
and John Lindsey on the bench, Joshua N. Robbins and Emanuel 
Block presented a petition signed by a lawful number of the tax- 
able inhabitants of the county, namely, more than three-fifths 
thereof, praying for a removal of the cgunty seat from Alex- 
andria, to the town of Troy. Thereupon the Court appointed 
Felix Scott, of the county of St. Charles, Thomas Kerr, of the 
county of Pike, Richard Wright, Philip Glover and George Clay, 
of the county of Montgomery, commissioners to select a site 
whereon to locate the seat of justice of the county of Lincoln, 
and authorized them to meet at the house of Andrew Monroe,* 
in the town of Troy, on the 15th day of September following, to 
begin the performance of the duties assigned them. Notice of 
this meeting was given, as per orders of the Court, by the sheriff, 
who posted advertisements in ten of the most public places in 
the county. The commissioners met at the time and place ap- 
pointed, and selected Troy as the site for the seat of justice, and 
on the 24th day of the same month they procured title by deed 
from George Collier and wife, donors, for two blocks of land, 
the first consisting of Lots 158, 159, 180 and 181, according to 
Collier’s addition to the original plat of the town of Troy, and 
the other block of the same size lying west of, and adjoining the 
former. The consideration expressed in the deed was $1, and the 
promise that the courthouse should be erected on the first de- 
seribed block, and the jail on the other. The report of the pro- 
ceedings of the commissioners was presented to, and approved 
by the judge of the circuit court, and a copy thereot, together 
with the judge’s approval, was transmitted to the county court at 
its November term, 1828, whereupon an election was ordered to 
be held in the several townships of the county, on Monday, the 
Sth day of December following, to take the sense of the electors, 
as to the selection made by the commissioners. The election was 
accordingly held, and on Thursday following, James Duncan, 
Henry Watts and Joseph H. Allen, county court justices, held a 


*This was Father Monroe, the famous Methodist preacher, who was then keeping a hotel in 


Troy. 
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special session to examine the poll books and count the votes. 
They found that a majority of the “free white male taxable resi- 
dent land and householders” of the county had voted for the 
place selected, and that the number of votes cast in favor of the 
selection was 211, and only two against it. Thereupon the Court 
‘considered the seat of justice of Lincoln County removed to the 
place selected in the town of Troy, agreeable to the provisions of 
the statute in such cases made and provided.’ 

Then on motion of Alfred W. Carr, it was ordered by the Court 
that the citzzens of Troy should be permitted to remove the jail 
and furnittre belonging to the county, at Alexandria, to the town 
of Troy, and to erect the jail on the ground deeded to the county 
by George Collier and wife for that purpose; provided that the 
citizens of Troy should, at their own expense, put up the jail on 
the new premises, in every way in as good order as where it then 
stood. Alfred W. Carr was then appointed commissioner of the 
new seat of justice, and as such filed his official bond, and quali- 
fied accordingly. On the 3d day of January following he reported 
to the Court that a convenient courthouse and jail at Troy was 
then in readiness for use. Whereupon it was ordered that there- 
after the courts of the county should be held in the courthouse 
at Troy, and the clerk was ordered to notify the Hon. Beverly 
Tucker, judge of the circuit court, of such removal of the seat of 
justice. The last session of the county court held in Alexandria, 
was on January 3, 1829, and the first one held in Troy was on 
Monday, February 9, 1829. The county seat, after much contro- 
versy, was now permanently located at the old place formerly 
known as Woods’ Fort, and subsequently as Troy, the place where 
the county was organized, and where the first courts were held 
before a site was chosen for the county seat; and here it has re- 
mained ever since, and in all probability will continue to remain 
for generations to come. At the February term, 1829, the court 
ordered Commissioner Carr to sell ‘‘the old barn situated on the 
county property at Troy,” also the courthouse at Alexandria, and 
the old jail at Monroe, also certain lots in Troy, on the first Mon- 
day of May following. These lots had been donated to the 
county by different persons, on consideration of the location of 
the county seat at Troy. 
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HIGHWAYS. 


At the second term of the Lincoln County Circuit Court, com- 
mencing on Monday, August 2, 1819, a petition signed by a 
number of the inhabitants of Monroe Township, praying for a 
road to be laid out ‘from Moscow to St. Louis,” and another 
one “leading from Big Creek to the south end of Mill street in 
the town of Moscow,” were presented by John Geiger; and Barney 
Thornhill, William Howdeshell, Abraham Kennedy, Jacob Gros- 
hong, Sr., and Lambert Collier were appointed commissioners to 
review and mark out the proposed roads ‘‘on the nearest and 
most practicable route, and to the greatest ease and convenience 
of the inhabitants, and as little as may be to the prejudice of any 
person or persons, and report on the same next term.” Another 
petition signed by a number of the inhabitants of Bedford Town- 
ship, praying for a road ‘“‘from Monroe to Woods’ Fort (now 
Troy ), and thence to the west line of the county, in a direction to 
the seat of justice of Howard County,” was presented by Joseph 
Cottle, whereupon E. Collard, Samuel Gibson, Joseph McCoy, 
and Prospect K. Robbins were appointed commissioners to view 
and mark out the proposed road, with the same restrictions as en- 
joined on the first commissioners appointed. Another petition, 
praying for a road ‘from Woods’ Fort to the north line of St. 
Charles County in a direction to St. Charles, and from Woods’ 
Fort to the south line of Pike County in adirection to the seat 
of justice of said county, was presented by S. H. Lewis and 
Joseph Cottle, and the Court appointed David Porter, Samuel 
Gibson, Abraham Kennedy, E. Collard and David Bailey as com- 
missioners to mark and lay it out. Another petition signed by 
a number of the inhabitants of the county, praying for a road 
to be established from Woods’ Fort, on the most direct and prac- 
ticable route, to the northern boundary of the county, in the di- 
rection of the mills on Salt River, and to pass by the habitations 
of Alambe Williams, Sr., Thomas Hammond and Col. Cox’s. 
Ford on North Cuivre, was presented by Benjamin Crose and 
Alambe Williams; whereupon the court appointed John Hunter, 
Zachariah Callaway, Hugh Barnett and Elijah Collard as com- 
missioners to view and mark out the proposed road. 

Afterward, at the December term following, the court being 
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then in session at Monroe, the new county-seat, a petition signed 
by a number of the inhabitants of Monroe Township, praying for 
a road to be established from the town of Monroe to Joseph 
Howdeshell’s residence in Hurricane Township, and from there 
on the nearest and best route to intersect the Salt River road, 
was presented by David Bailey; and James Lewis, Samuel Gib- 
son and Ira Cottle were appointed commissioners to view and 
mark out the same. At this time the following named persons 
were appointed by the Court to lay off and divide the roads in the 
several Townships and to allot lands to the several overseers, viz. : 
Benjamin Cottle, for Bedford Township; Prospect K. Robbins and 
James Duncan, for Monroe Township; Benjamin Allen, for Hur- 
ricane Township; and Daniel Draper, for Union Township. Sub- 
sequently, at the August term of the court in 1829, a petition 
signed by certain inhabitants of the county, praying for a road 
to be established from Monroe to Troy (Woods’ Fort), was pre- 
sented by John Geiger. William Baty, Morgan Wright, Abra- 
ham Kennedy, Andrew Miller and Stephen Cottle were ap- 
pointed to mark and lay it out. Another petition was presented 
by Benjamin Cottle, signed by himself and others, praying for 
a road to be established from Monroe to the western boundary of 
the county, the route to commence ‘at the dwelling house of 
Moses Oldham, thence to cross the Cuivre at the Yankee Ford, 
and entering the town of Troy at the east end of Monroe Street,” 
and thence to its termination. Christopher Clark, Jonathan 
Riggs and David Bailey were appointed to mark and lay it out, 
under the usual instructions pertaining to the ease and conven- 
ience of the people. 

The foregoin® proposed roads were all established upon re- 
ports of the commissioners appointed, and were the first high- 
ways established in Lincoln County after its organization. A 
few, however, had previously been located while the territory 
formed a part of St. Charles County. The county court being 
now established (January 15, 1821) assumed jurisdiction over 
the highways, and all unfinished business in the circuit per- 
taining thereto was transferred to this new tribunal. At the 
second term of the county court, held in April, 1821, a license 
was granted to Bennett Palmer for the sum of $2, authorizing 
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him “to keep a ferry across the River aux Cuivre, opposite the 
town of Monroe.” This is the first record of a license granted 
to run a ferry in Lincoln County. The following January, Jona- 
than Riggs, for the sum of $2, was granted a license “to keep a 
ferry across the River aux Cuivre at his residence,” on the road 
from Troy to Auburn. His license was renewed annually for 
many years, and in February, 1829, as shown by the record of 
the court, he was authorized to charge the following rates of fer- 
riage: Footman, 124 cents; man and horse, 184 cents; horse 
and dearborn, 25 cents; wagon and two horses, 374 cents; 
wagon and three horses, 50 cents; wagon and four horses, 75 
cents; cattle, grown, per head, 124 cents. When the water 
was over the banks, he was allowed to charge for a man and 
horse, 25 cents, and to increase other ferriage in the same pro- 
portion. This crossing is still called Riggs’ Ferry or Riggs’ 
Ford. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT, ROAD AND CANAL FUND, ETC. 


In 1847 Lincoln County received from the State $181.95 of 
the internal improvement fund, and the following year the further 
sum of $1,315. In November, 1848, Samuel James was paid 
from this fund the sum of $1,471.27, for building a bridge across 
North Cuivre; and the same year William Crouch was paic 
$1,495 out of a fund known as the “three per cent fund,” for 
building the bridge across the Cuivre, at Moscow. Further sums 
of the internal improvement fund were received by the county, as 
follows: 1849, $626.95; 1850, $1,550.50. In 1852 Edward J. 
Peers received of this fund $280 for building a bridge across 
Spring Creek. In 1844 the condition of the road and canal funds 
belonging to the county was as follows: 


Amount, includincsintenres tse ee eee eee eee eee $9,556 63 
Deduct imterestxs2cnocneae eee ee ree OO TTS 
eaves sprincipalonyh anid ere setts ie ee &7,858 90 


In 1846 the condition of these funds was: 


Amount, includinginterestscssee ce eee en eee ee $10,544 15 
Interest, deducted ast ne: ee eee 1,818 43 


Principal on hand (2. Ue eee $8,730 72 
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From 1844 to 1846 $1,111.91 of these funds were expended 
and lost. In November, 1846, the following amounts were paid 
out on bridges then in process of construction: Moscow Slough, 
$165; King’s Lake, $140; Main Cuivre, $1,020; West Cuivre, 
$995; Lower Big Slough, $200; Big Creek, $425. These funds 
were. so expended from time to time that in May, 1853, only 
$1,228.20 remained, and that balance was exhausted soon after. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


The first public building erected in Lincoln County was the 
jail, which was constructed at Monroe in the summer of 1819. 
No courthouse was erected there, probably because it was too 
evident from the start the seat of justice would not long remain 
there. The records do not state in whose house the courts were 
held at Monroe while it was the county seat, but in December, 
1819, Benjamin Cottle was allowed $16 “ for the use of his house 
for court.”” From this it may be inferred that the courts were 
held in the house of Mr. Cottle while the seat of justice remained 
at Monroe. Perhaps they were held part of the time in the 
houses of other citizens. A small jail made of squared logs and 
a small frame courthouse were erected at Alexandria, when the 
county seat was moved to that place. In May, 1829, after the 
seat of justice was moved to Troy, the Court ordered that sealed 
proposals for the construction of a new courthouse should be 
received. Afterward, at the August term of that year, the sealed 
proposals were examined and it was found that David Bailey and 
Jesse Harrison were the lowest and only bidders, the amount 
proposed by each of them being $1,500 for building the court- 
house, which, according to the specifications, was to be a two- 
story brick building forty feet square. The Court, exercising 
its preference, awarded the contract to David Bailey, who 
erected the building and had it ready for occupancy in 1830. 
Immediately after Troy became the seat of justice, the citizens 
of the place moved the log jail from Alexandria to Troy and re- 
built it on the lot where the present jail stands. Alfred W. Carr 
was the commissioner who superintended the erection of the first 
public buildings at Troy. 
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THE JAIL. 

In February, 1839, the Court appropriated $3,000 for the 
building of a new jail, and in August following plans and spec- 
ifications were adopted for a two-story brick jail 24x48 feet in 
size, to contain ‘four rooms, with a passage of six feet across the 
width of the building, separating the dwelling rooms from the 
prison rooms,” and to be covered with shingles, etc. John 
Chandler was appointed jail commissioner, and the contract for 
building the jail was awarded to John A. Woolfolk for the sum of 
$3,350,.and in November, 1840, it was received eompleted from 
the hands of the contractor. John Chandler was allowed $75 for 
his services as superintendent. The present courthouse was 
built in 1870, by Edwards & Griffith, at a cost of $27,447.50. 
At a special term of the county court, November 10, 1870, Judge 
E. N. Bonfils, the commissioner, reported it completed according 
to contract, and it was accepted by the Court. It is asubstantial 
brick structure, two stories in height, and sets upon astone founda- 
tion. Its form is that of a T, with the top of the letter facing 
Main Street. The first story contains a hall with stairs to the 
second story, the office of the county clerk, the offices of the cir- 
cuit court clerk and recorder in one room, two fire-proof vaults 
for the public records, the county court room and the office of the 
probate judge. The second story contains a hall, sheriff’s and col- 
lector’s offices in one room, the circuit court room, and a jury 
room. All rooms are large and commodious, and the building is 
constructed according to modern architecture. The present jail, 
which is also a substantial brick and iron structure, consisting of 
the jail proper and the jailer’s residence combined, was built and 
finished in 1876, on the site of the former jail, by P. J. Pauly & 
Bro., of St. Louis, ata cost of $7,500. Col. T. G. Hutt was the 
‘commissioner. 


POOR ASYLUM AND FARM. 


In November, 1865, the Court appointed Richard Wommack 
commissioner to select a proper site for a county poorhouse, and 
authorized him to advertise for proposals for a tract of land not 
exceeding 160 acres, and to purchase the land he might select, 
and agree to pay one-half of the purchase price in cash and 
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to issue bonds bearing 10 per cent interest for the other half, 
payable in one year after date. The Court reserved the right, 
however, to confirm or reject such purchase. In February follow- 
ing, the commissioner not being ready to report, the above order 
was renewed and further time given. At the May term, 1866, 
Commissioner Wommack reported that in response to advertis- 
ing as ordered he had received six offers of farms, three of 
which he deemed entirely unsuitable, and that the other three con- 
sisted of a farm of 157 acres, lying two miles north of Troy, 
owned by Charles W. Parker, the price of which was $2,000, and 
a farm of 160 acres, owned by Joseph H. Withrow, in Township 
49, Range 1 west, the price of which was $20 per acre, and another 
farm of 160 acres, owned by Francis C. Cake, the price of which 
was also $20 per acre. The Court, after approving the report 
and discharging the commissioner, viewed and examined the three 
farms offered, and decided that the one offered by Mr. Cake 
should be purchased on the terms expressed in the foregoing 
order. Whereupon Francis C. Cake presented to the court a 
deed, executed by himself and wife, conveying to Lincoln County, 
for the sum of $3,200, the southwest quarter of Section 2, in 
Township 48 north, Range 1 west, containing 160 acres, it being 
the farm selected. This deed was accepted by the Court and 
placed on record. 

The Court then appointed J. B. Miller and James M. McLellan 
commissioners to prepare plans and specifications for the build- 
ing of a poor asylum, and in July following Francis C. Cake 
was appointed to receive sealed bids for building the same. In 
August following the Court accepted the proposals of Ezekiel B. 
Adams, John R. Kendall and James H. Green, and entered into 
a contract with Messrs. Adams and Kendall for furnishing the 
materials and building the stone and brick work and plastering 
the poor house, according to the plans and specifications then on 
file, for the sum of $5,600. The contractors afterward gave 
bond to the satisfaction of the Court,-eenditioned for the faithful 
performance of their part of the contract. The Court also en- 
tered into a contract with James H. Green, who engaged to 
furnish the material and do the wood and carpenter work 
and painting of the building for the sum of $4,200, and after- 
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ward filed his bond to the satisfaction of the Court, conditioned 
for the faithful execution of his part of the contract. After- 
ward, on January 3, 1868, J. B. Miller, who had been appointed 
to superintend the building of the poorhouse, reported that 
Adams and Kendall had completed their part of the work accord- 
ing to contract. Accordingly the work was accepted from their 
hands, and the balance due them on the contract ordered allowed. 
The Courtthen appropriated $525 for the purpose of procuring 
furniture for the poorhouse, and appointed Francis C. Cake 
agent to purchase it. In February following Mr. Cake reported 
that he had purchased the furniture for $399.30, and thus saved 
$125.70 of the amount appropriated. 

On the 28th day of November, 1868, Supt. Miller reported to 
the Court, recommending that certain deductions, amounting in the 
aggregate to $1,055, should be made from the amount agreed to 
be paid to James H. Green for failures to perform his part of the 
work aceording to contract. The Court approved the report and 
withheld the balance claimed by the contractor. Consequently, 
in April following, Green brought suit against the county, in the 
circuit court, and asked for judgment in his favor for the $1,055 
claimed by him to be remaining due. The suit was brought by 
Henry Quig!y, plaintiff's attorney, and A. V. McKee became the 
attorney for the county. The case was continued until April, 
1870, when it was tried before a jury, who rendered a verdict in 
favor of the plaintiff for $699.91, whereupon judgment was entered 
accordingly. In May following the county court allowed the 
plaintiff, James H. Green, the sum of $702.91, being the amount 
of his judgment and costs. The first superintendent of the poor 
farm was Henry G. Bickel, who agreed with the Court to furnish 
to the county the services of himself and wife in managing the 
farm and taking care of the paupers for twelve months, commenc- 
ing October 1, 1870, for the sum of $650. He was succeeded by 
James W. Brown, who took charge of the farm and the paupers 
December 1, 1871, andhas continued to superintend it ever since. 
The first year he received for the services of himself and wife the 
sum of $400, and since then his annual salary has been some- 
times greater and sometimes less than that amount. 
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MUNICIPAL TOWNSHIPS. 


The organization of Monroe, Bedford, Union and Hurricane, 
the four original municipal townships, has been given. The first 
change in township boundary lines was made in April, 1820, 
when that part of Monroe lying between the Cuivre, Big Creek 
and the fifth principal meridian was cut off by order of the Court 
and added to Bedford. Afterward, from time to time, new town- 
ships were formed, with names, dates and boundaries as follows: 

Waverly.—November 7, 1825, on petition of Gabriel P. Nash, 
Caleb McFarland, Marcus H. McFarland, Meredith Cox, James 
F. Moore and twenty other citizens of Union Township: Com- 
mencing at the northwest corner of Township 51, Range 2 west, 
and running to the southwest corner of Section 6, Township 50, 
and Range 2 west; thence east to the southeast corner of Section 
1, Township 50, Range 2 west; thence north to the northeast cor- 
ner of Section 1, Township 51, Range 2 west; thence west to the 
place of beginning The new township thus formed contained 
twenty-eight taxable inhabitants. The house: of Meredith Cox 
was named as the place for holding elections, and Meredith Cox, 
Nicholas Wells and Hugh Barnett were appointed judges of elec- 
tions. Henry Watts and Caleb McFarland were recommended 
to the Governor for appointment as justices of the peace. In 
August, 1826, that part of Union Township situated south of 
Waverly, being Township 50 north, and Ranges 2 and 3 west, 
was attached to Waverly. 

Clark.—February 9, 1826, on petition of Christopher Clark, 
Cary K. Duncan, Morgan Wright, Malcom Henry, Jr., and 
twenty-six other citizens of Bedford Township, as follows: 
All that part of Bedford Township as is situated south of the 
line dividing Townships 48 and 49 north. The new municipal 
township thus formed contained eighty-eight taxable inhabitants. 
The elections were ordered to be held at the house of Christo- 
pher Clark and Thompson Blanton; David Clark, Sr., and Morgan 
Wright were appointed judges thereof. David Clark, Sr., Cary 
K. Duncan and Seymore Davis were recommended to the Gov- 
ernor for appointment as justices of the peace. In November, 
1827, the line between Waverly and Union Townships was 
changed so as to enlarge the latter. 


18 
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Prairie.—August 17, 1848, on petition of a large number of 
citizens: Commencing at the northwest corner of Section 4, Town- 
ship 49 north, Range 3 west; running thence south on the county 
line four miles, to the southwest corner of Section 21, Township 
49 north, Range 3 west; thence east on the Warren County line 
four miles to the southwest corner of Section 19, Township 49 
north, Range 2 west; thence south on said Warren County line 
four miles to the southwest corner of Section 7, Township 48 
north, Range 2 west; thence east three miles to the southeast 
corner of Section 9, Township 48 north, Range 2 west; thence 
north eleven miles to the northeast corner of Section 21, Town- 
ship 50 north, Range 2 west, to the Waverly Township line; 
thence west on the Waverly Township line three miles to the 
Montgomery County line, at the northwest corner of Section 19, 
Township 50, north, Range 2 west; thence south on said Mont- 
gomery County line three miles to the southwest corner of Sec- 
tion 31, Township 50 north, Range 2 west; thence west on said 
Montgomery County line four miles to the place of beginning. 
The elections were grdered to be held at the house of Thomas 
Gammon, and Robert B. Allen, Isaac Cannon and Malen Spyres 
were appointed judges thereof. 

Millwood.—May 31, 1856, on petition of Henry T. Mudd, 
Richard Wommack, Hilary P. Mudd, George I. Dyer, James S. 
Wilson, William C. Sands, Horatio C. Clare and eighty-four 
others: Commencing at the northeast corner of Township 50 
north, Range 2 west; thence west to the northeast corner of Sec- 
tion 6; thence south to the southeast corner of Section 18, Town- 
ship 50 north, Range 2 west; thence west to the county line; 
thence south to the southwest corner of Section 28, Township 50 
north, Range 3 west; thence east to the southeast corner of Sec- 
tion 25; thence south to the township line dividing Townships 
49 and 50 north; thence east with said township line until it 
reaches the north fork of Cuivre River, and making it (the river) 
the boundary until it reaches the east line of Section 1, Town- 
ship 50 north, Range 2 west; thence north to the place of begin- 
ning. The elections were ordered to be held atthe town of Mill- 
wood. 


Nineveh.—August 12, 1872, on petition of William W. Shaw, 
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Owen C. Robinson, Joseph L. Duncan, James OC. Ellmore, John 
C. Wells, John C. Williams and forty-four others: Beginning at 
the northwest corner of Section 33, Township 50 north, Range 8 
west; thence north on the county line to the northwest corner of 
Section 4, Township 50 north, Range 3 west; thence east on the 
township line between Townships 50 and 51 north, to the north. 
east corner of Section 6, Township 50 north, Range 2 west; 
thence south on the section lines to the middle of the channel of 
West Cuivre River in Section 7, Township 49 north, Range 2 
west; thence up the main channel of said river to the north line 
of Section 33, Township 50 north, Range 3 west; thence west on 
said line to the place of beginning. The town of Nineveh, since 
Olney, was made the place for holding the elections. 

Burr Oak.—May 11, 1875, on petition of David Allen, Henry 
H. Morris, Charles L. Alloway, Henry L. Luck and 155 others: 
Beginning on the range line between Ranges 1 and 2 east, at the 
center line of Section 7, Township 50 north, Range 2 east; thence 
south on the range line to the southwest corner of Section 7 
Township 49 north, Range 2 east; thence east on section lines to 
the west line of Survey No. 376; thence north on said line to the 
south line of Survey No. 1789; thence easterly on said line and 
section line to the range line between Ranges 2 and 3 east; thence 
ast on the line of Sections 1 and 12 and the line of Duey and 
Dalton to the east line of Lincoln County, in the Mississippi 
River; thence up said river to the north line of Survey 1678; 
thence west on said line to the section line of Sections 1 and 12, 
Township 50 north, Range 2 east, and on said line to the east 
line of Survey No. 1724; thence north on said line to the line 
between Reid and Withington; thence west on their lines to the 
west line of said survey; thence north on said west line to the 
center line of Section 9, Township 50 north, Range 2 east; thence 
west on said line to the place of beginning. It was then ordered 
that the village of Burr Oak should be the place for holding elec- 
tions in the new township thus formed. 

Snow Hill_—May 11, 1875, on petition of Joel B. Cunning- 
ham, William J. Dryden and others: Beginning on the fifth prin- 
cipal meridian at the center of Section 18,* Township 50 north, 


*This should have read “ at the center line,” or more properly ‘‘ at the west quarter post of 
Section 18,” as that was the point intended. 
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Range 1 east; thence east to the west line of Survey No. 1680; 
thence on the west and south line of said survey to the center of 
Section 17, Township 50 north, Range 1 east; thence east to the 
range line of 1 and 2 east; thence south on said range line to 
the center line of Section 138, Township 49 north, Range 1 east; 
thence west to Cuivre River at the center line of Section 18, 
Township 49 north, Range 1 east; thence up Cuivre River to the 
fifth principal meridian; thence up said meridian to the place of 
beginning. The village of Dryden was designated as the place 
for holding elections. 

Change between Nineveh and Prairie.—In August, 1884, on 
petition of H. H. Jones, John E. Mosley and thirty-seven other 
citizens, the county court ordered ‘that West Cuivre River be 
made the north boundary line of Prairie, and the south boundary 
line of Nineveh Townships; that is, that all of Prairie Township 
lying north of Cuivre River, be transferred to Nineveh Town- 
ship.” With the exception of this latter change, the municipal 
townships of the county are correctly shown on the county atlas, 
published by Edwards Bros., in 1878. In looking at the map, 
care should be taken to include that part of Prairie shown to lie 
north of the Cuivre, with Nineveh. 


THE PUBLIC LANDS AND INDIAN TREATIES. 


The manner by which the United States obtained title from 
France to the territory of which Lincoln County forms a part 
has been given in the State Department of this work; but how 
the title was obtained from the Indians, who claimed it by right 
of possesion, remains to be told. At the earliest period known, 
Northeast Missouri was claimed by the Missouri tribe of Indians, 
called by Father Marquette, the first white man who saw them, 
the “Ou-Messouret,” and by other early French chroniclers, the 
‘‘ We-Messouret ” nation. They claimed, at one time, all of the 
country between the Missouri and Des Moines Rivers. The first 
treaty between the United States and the Indians, resulting in 
the extinguishment of the Indian title to this region, was made 
at St. Louis, November 38, 1804, between the head chiefs and rep- 
resentatives of the Sacs and Foxes, and William Henry Harri- 
son, governor of the Indiana Territory and of the District of Lou- 
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isiana, superintendent of Indian affairs and of the said territory 
and district, and commissioner plenipotentiary of the United 
States. The chiefs representing the Indians were Layouvois (or 
Laiyuwa), Pashepaho (the “Gigger” or Fish Spearer), Quash- 
quame (the Jumping Fish), Outchquaha (or Sun Fish), and 
Hashequaxhiqua (or the Bear). 

The treaty was a lengthy one, consisting of twelve articles, 
in the first of which the United States received the Sac and Fox 
tribes into friendship and protection, and the tribes agreed to con- 
sider themselves “ under the protection of the United States and 
no other power.” Article 2 prescribed the general. boundary 
line between the United States and the said Indian tribes, as fol- 
lows: 

Beginning at a point on the Missouri River, opposite to the 
mouth of the Gasconade River; thence on a direct course so as to 
strike the River Jeffreon (Fabius) at a distance of thirty miles 
from its mouth, and down said Jeffreon to the Mississippi; thence 
up the Mississippi to the mouth of the Ouisconsing ( Wisconsin) 
River, and up the same to a point which shall be thirty miles in 
a direct line from the mouth of said river; thence by a direct line 
to a point where the Fox River, a branch of the Illinois, leaves 
the small lake called Sakaegan; thence down the Fox River to 
the Illinois, and down the same to the Mississippi. And the said 
tribes, for and in consideration of the friendship and protection 
of the United States, of goods of the value of $2,234.50, which 
they now deliver, and of the annuity hereinafter stipulated to be 
paid, do hereby cede and relinquish to the United States all the 
lands included within the above described boundary. 

The annuity mentioned was to consist of $1,000 worth of 
goods, “suited to the circumstances of the Indians,” to be deliv- 
ered yearly to the tribes at St. Louis, or some other convenient 
point on the Mississippi; $600 worth for the Sacs, and $400 

worth for the Foxes. It was also stipulated that the tribes should 
take an equivalent amount of the annuity in domestic animals, 
implements of husbandry, and other utensils. The tribes agreed 
to never sell any of their lands to any power but the United 
States. The other provisions of this treaty are not sufficiently 
important to be considered here. It was fairly observed, with 
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the exceptions of some Indian depredations noted elsewhere in 
this work, until the breaking out of the War of 1812, when 
nearly all of the Sacs joined the British and fought against the 
United States. 

After the War of 1812 it became necessary to make another 
treaty with the Sacs. This treaty was signed at St. Louis, Sep- 
tember 13, 1815, by Gov. William Clark, Ninian Edwards and 
Auguste Chouteau, commissioners of the United States, and cer- 
tain chiefs and warriors of a branch of the Sacs, designated as 
‘““a certain portion of the Sac Nation of Indians, residing on the 
Missouri River.” This was the loyal portion of the tribe which 
had separated from the hostiles. Its leading representatives who 
signed the treaty were the ever faithful Quashquame, Shamaga 
(the Lance), Kataka (the Sturgeon), Neshota (the Twin), Wesaka 
(the Devil), Catchemackeseo (the Big Eagle) and Chekaqua (He- 
who-stands-by-the-tree). This treaty was a re-establishment of 
that of November 3, 1804. The next day, September 14, a simi- 
lar treaty was made with the Foxes by the same commissioners. 

Black Hawk and the others of his tribe who had joined the 
British during the war were at this time on Rock River, in Wis- 
consin. They were invited to come down and sign the treaty, but 
were afraid the United States would seize them and punish them 
for their faithlessness and bloody crimes. They could not be in- 
duced to come in and treat until the spring of 1816, when, on the 
13th of May, a treaty was signed between “certain chiefs and 
warriors of the Sacs of Rock River and adjacent country,” and 
Gov. William Clark, Ninian Edwards and Auguste Chouteau, the 
latter the commissioners of the United States. This, too, was a 
renewal of the treaty of 1804, and the Sacs of Rock River were 
amnestied, and placed upon the same footing they stood on before 
the war. As signed to this treaty, Black Hawk’s name is trans- 
lated ‘‘ Black Sparrow Hawk.” At this time he was but a sub-chief, 
by no means a “ head-chief,” and it may be that he was merely a 
warrior. The other Indians who signed this treaty were Anowart 
(the Speaker), Namawenane (the Sturgeon Man), Matchequawa 
(the Bad Axe), Sakeeto (the Thunder-that-frightens), Cashupwa 
(the Swan-whose-wings-crack-as-he-flies), and sixteen others. It 
will be seen by the terms of the treaty of 1804 that the whole of 
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Lincoln County lies within the boundary of the tract of land to 
which the United States then obtained title from the Indians. 
These treaties were made with the Indians simply to pacify and 
keep them quiet, not because the Government really recognized 
any title to these lands in the savages. 


CO. A Bee RV. 


LAND GRANTS, RAILROADS, ETC. 


The first lands in what is now Lincoln County, to which in- 
dividual titles were obtained, are certain tracts known as Spanish 
grants or surveys. Under Spanish rule, the Government, in 
order to encourage settlement, allowed individuals to select and 
survey unoccupied tracts of land of varying size wherever they 
chose to settle, and then gave them a grant or right to hold the 
same as individual property. The Spanish Government also 
granted large, and often very large tracts, to certain individuals, 
for services rendered the Government. Very few, if any, of the 
grantees of the Spanish grants became actual settlers. Perhaps 
a few obtained grants for the purpose of settlement, and a few 
made temporary settlements prior to 1800, and prior to the per- 
manent settlements heretofore mentioned. It seems, however, 
that nearly all these grants in Lincoln County were made to per- 
sons who obtained them for speculative purposes and not for 
settlement. When the United States acquired title and took 
possession of this territory, these Spanish grants were the only 
lands to which individuals could obtain title, and they only by 
purchase from the original grantees or their assigns. When 
the territory was ceded by Spain to France, it was upon condi- 
tion that individuals holding title to lands under the Spanish 
Government should be protected in their rights; and when 
France ceded the territory to the United States, the same stipu- 
lations were made. Consequently the United States respected 
these titles, and afterward, upon a proper showing of evidence 
of title, the lands were confirmed by Congress to the original 
grantees or their legal assignees. 
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The following shows to whom nearly all of these lands were 
confirmed, as certified to the county April 8, 1858, by A. W. 
Rush, registrar of the Palmyra land office : 


Town 48 NORTH, RANGE 1 EAST. 

Jeremiah Groshong, Survey* 1791, 640 acres; Christopher 
Clark, Survey 389, 462.36 acres; William Dunn or legal repre- 
sentatives, Survey 6256, 5,822.12 acres; Mackay Wherry, Survey 
17338, 340.28 acres; Richard Taylor, Survey 950, 640 acres; 
James Morrison, Survey 969, 640 acres; James Lewis, Survey 
1642, 840.24 acres; Charles Dehault De Lassus, Survey 3034, 
11,011.38 acres. The latter was confirmed by Congress July 
4, 1856. 

TOWN 48 NORTH, RANGE 2 EAST. 

Squire Boone, Survey 60, 595.45 acres; Arthur Burns, 640 
acres; Iva Cottle and William Hays, Survey 524, 510.41 acres; Na- 
thaniel Simonds, Survey 1795, 640 acres; Isaac Cottle, Survey 755, 
640 acres; William Farnsworth, Survey 754, 640 acres; James 
McKay or legal representatives, Survey 3035, 14,176.95 acres. 
The latter, and others of smaller size, were confirmed by act of 
Congress of July 4, 1856. From Survey No. 3035, Section 16 
(the school section) and the interfering parts of Surveys 60, 
To4, 1788 and 1795 were excluded at the time of confirmation. 


TOWN 48 NORTH, RANGE 3 EAST. 

Francis Roy, Survey 1650, 680.55 acres; Toussant Cerre, Sur- 
vey 1654, 850.69 acres; Bernard Pratte and Joseph Beauchemin, 
Survey 1657, 1,361.11 acres. These three grants lie on the Mis- 
sissippl. 

TOWN 49 NORTH, RANGE 1 EAST. 

This township contains a large part of Survey No. 3034 con- 
firmed to Charles Dehault De Lassus, as mentioned in Town 48 
north, Range 1 east, and also parts of Surveys 1648, 1805, 1645 
and. 1791. 

TOWN 49 NORTH, RANGE 2 EAST. 
John Campbell, Survey 747, 825.85 acres; Julius Emmons, 


* On the public records the Spanish grants are all called ‘surveys.’ 
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Survey 1789, 640 acres; Jacob Kostetter, Survey 736, 640 acres; 
Alex. McLeans, Survey 742, 640 acres; Arthur Burns, Survey 
1816, 680.55 acres; Robert Burns, Survey 306, 510.41 acres; 
Jonathan Cottle, Survey 885, 640 acres; James W. Cochran, Sur- 
vey 1742, 680.55 acres. 


TOWN 49 NORTH, RANGE 3 EAST. 

Paul LaCroix, Survey 1756, 1,361.11 acres; Joseph Roy, Sur- 
vey 1653, 680.55 acres; Louis Roy, Survey 1651, 680.55 acres; 
Baptiste Roy, Survey 1652, 680.55 acres; Francis Roy, Survey 
1650, 680.55 acres. 


TOWN 50 NORTH, RANGE 1 EAST. 


James Rankin and Peter Primo, Survey 1681, 680.55 acres; 
Charles Bissonette, Survey 1682, 680.55 acres; Joseph Bissonette, 
Survey 1683, 680.55 acres; Paul Primo, Survey 1680, 680.55 
acres; Gabriel Zenon Soulard and James Gaston Soulard, Sur- 
vey 1674, 1,361.11 acres. 


TOWN 50 NORTH, RANGE 2 EAST. 


Louis Labeaume and children, Survey 1824, 3,572.91 acres; 
Claibourne Rhodes, Survey 1642, 510.41 acres; George Spencer, 
Survey 1718, 510.41 acres; Antoine Smith, Survey 1732, 1,020.83 
acres; William Ewing, Survey 425, 640.56 acres; James Burns, 
Survey 823, 510.41 acres; John Bassy and legal representatives, 
Survey 3269, 1,361.11 acres. In this township are parts of 
other surveys lying mostly in township 50, Range 3 east. 


TOWN 50 NORTH, RANGE 3 EAST. 


Louis Brazeau, Survey 1679, 680.56 acres; Joseph Brazeau, 
Survey 1678, 680.56 acres; Pierre Dumond, Survey 1693, 
1,361.11 acres; Auguste Chouteau, Survey 1748, 680.56 acres; 
Daniel Clark, Survey 1716, 680.56 acres; Louis Guitard, Survey 
1718, 1,361.11 acres. All in this township and range lie on the 
Mississippi. 

TOWN 51 NORTH, RANGE 1 EAST. 

Mary Philip Le Duc, Survey 1683, 6,002.50 acres; Auguste 

Chouteau, Survey 1819, 3,402.78 acres; Aristides Auguste 
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Chouteau, Survey 1743, 6,002.50 acres; Louis Lelille, Survey 
3227, 2,126.73 acres. All these except the latter extend into 
other townships. 


TOWN 51 NORTH, RANGE 2 EAST. 


William Ramsey, Survey 3100, 636.42 acres; Joseph Brazeau, 
Survey 1737, 6002.50 acres; William McHugh, Sr., Survey 3010, 
640 acres; Peter Chouteau, Survey 1706, 6,002.50 acres; Will- 
iam Palmer, Survey 1760, 850 acres; Didier Marehand, Survey 
1820, 680.55 acres; M. P. Le Duc, Survey 1676, 680.55 acres. 


TOWN 48 NORTH, RANGE 1 WEST. 

In Township 48 north, Range 1 west, there are only three small 
grants, and in Range 2 west, none. In Township 49 north, Range 
1 west, there are several small grants, and in Range 2 west, only 
one—No. 1751, containing 680.55 acres, confirmed to James Green, 
Jr.; and in Range 3 west, none. 


TOWN 50 NORTH, RANGE 1 WEST. 

Pierre Chouteau, Survey 1745, 1,701.40 acres; Paul Chouteau, 
Survey 1744, 1,701.40. In Ranges 2 and 3 west in this town- 
ship, none. 

TOWN 51 NORTH, RANGE 1 WEST. 

This congressional township is nearly all taken up with 
Spanish grants, which were confirmed to Mary P. Le Duc and 
other non-residents. 


TOWN 51 NORTH, RANGE 2 WEST. 

In this township, and extending into Pike and Montgomery 
Counties, lies Survey 3016, containing 8,506.94 acres. By 
decision of the supreme court, January term, 1836, it was con- 
firmed to Julie Soulard, widow of James G. Soulard, and other 
heirs of Antoine Soulard. Survey 1812 containing 1,361.11 
acres was confirmed to Vienve Rigéche. 

Many of the foregoing surveys extend into one or more town- 
ships, but the greater portion lie in the townships where men- 
tioned. Many of the early settlers purchased portions of these 
lands and settled thereon. All those who settled on the public 
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lands of the United States could not obtain titles until after the 
Government surveys were made, and a land office established for 
the sale of the lands. Meanwhile, the pioneer settlers exercised 
the right of pre-emption; that is, they selected their lands, set- 
tled thereon, improved the same, and waited to enjoy the prefer- 
ence which the law gave them to purchase when the lands came 
into market. 
THE PUBLIC SURVEYS. 

The Government survey of the public lands in Lincoln County 
was taken about the year 1819, being mostly made by Col. Daniel 
M. Boone, a son of the famous hunter and adventurer, Daniel 
Boone, formerly of Kentucky. A land office was established at 
St. Louis, and afterward it was moved to Palmyra. As soon as 
the land office was established, the settlers who had pre-empted 
their lands hastened thereto and formally entered them, paid the 
Government price, $1.25 per acre, arid received patent deeds for 
the same. The Spanish grants, as may be seen by reference to 
the county map, were never surveyed with any regard to east and 
west or north and south lines. They were governed by the irreg- 
ular shape in which the best lands were found, and also by the 
-course of the streams. The rectangular system formulated and 
adopted by the United States for surveying the public lands was 
not then in use, especially not by the Spaniards, under whose 
government the grants were made. When the surveys were 
made by the United States surveyors, the Spanish grants or sur- 
veys had to be regarded, and could not be interfered with. Con- 
sequently, when the line of a Government survey struck the line 
of one of these former surveys or grants, it had to close thereon, 
and be extended from the opposite side of the survey. 


PRINCIPAL MERIDIANS. 

The first principal meridian governing the surveys of 
public lands according to the rectangular system, whereby the 
lands are surveyed into townships, ranges and sections, is the _ 
State line between the States of Ohio and Indiana. The second 
principal meridian runs through the central part of Indiana, a 
few miles west of the city of Indianapolis. The third principal 
meridian runs through the central part of Illinois, about eight 
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miles west of the city of Bloomington. The fourth principal 
meridian lies in the western part of Illinois, and extends from 
the Illinois River, near Beardstown, north to the Mississippi, on 
which it closes. The fifth principal meridian lies in the eastern 
parts of the States of Arkansas and Missouri, and passes through 
the center of Lincoln County, Mo., a little over a mile east of Troy, 
and closes on the Mississippi a few miles above Clarksville, in 
Pike County. Hence the lands in this county were in ranges 
both east and west. Other principal meridians governing the 
public surveys lie west of this State and number consecutively. 


BASE LINES. 


The base lines are run across the meridian at right angles in 
the southern part of the territory to be surveyed from them; thus 
the base line which governs the surveys in connection with the 
fifth principal meridian lies in the State of Arkansas, 126 miles 
south of the southern boundary of Missouri, and 282 miles south 
of the extreme southern boundary of Lincoln County. The last 
mentioned base and meridian lines govern the public surveys in 
both Arkansas and Missouri. 


PUBLIC LANDS. 


The public lands have been classified under the heads of Con- 
gress lands, school lands, swamp and overflowed lands, etc. 

The first covers the great bulk of lands sold and conveyed by 
the general Government, through its land offices, to individual 
purchasers. The second consists of the sixteenth section (or its 
equivalent) in each congressional township throughout the 
State, all of which was donated by Congress to the State for 
educational purposes. (Further mention of the school lands is 
made in connection with the public schools.) An act of Congress 
passed September 28, 1850, to enable all the States of the Union 
to construct the necessary drains and levees to reclaim the swamp 
and overflowed lands therein, made unfit thereby for cultivation, 
and which remained unsold at the passage of the act, granted all 
lands belonging to that class to the respective States in which 
they were situated. The act also provided that these landsshould 
be selected and conveyed to the several States by the Secretary 
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of the Interior, and that the proceeds from the sale of the lands 
should be applied exclusively, as far as necessary, to reclaim them 
by means of levees and drains. In making the selection of the 
swamp and overflowed lands in Missouri, it seems that the people 
or the authorities. of Lincoln County, whose business it was to 
look after her interest, thought the county contained no lands 
coming under that head. It was supposed that the act only 
applied to swamp lands, and not to other land subject to occa- 
sional overflow. In consequence of this strict construction of 
the law, and neglect of the proper officers to attend to the busi- 
ness, no swamp or overflowed lands were ever selected in Lincoln 
County. It is true that the Spanish grants covered a large per- 
centage of this class of lands, but it is also true that there are 
thousands of acres of land in the county, such as the lands sub- 
ject to overflow along the Cuivre and other streams, that were 
not covered with the Spanish grants, all of which might have 
been selected under the Swamp Land Act. These lands, after 
being selected and conveyed to the State, were transferred by the 
State to the counties, with instructions to the county court to 
appoint a swamp land commissioner to carry out the congres- _ 
sional act in regard to reclaiming the lands, with the additional 
proviso that whatever surplus of funds remained after the neces- 
sary levees and drains were constructed, should be appropriated 
at the option of the county court for other purposes, or made to 
constitute a permanent school fund. But as stated, Lincoln 
County acquired none of itsswamps or overflowed lands, and con- 
sequently obtained no funds from that source. 

The failure seems to have been the result of neglect, as evi- 
denced by an order made by the county court, September 2, 1871, 
of which the following is acopy: ‘‘The Court appoints Eugene 
N. Bonfils agent for Lincoln County, Mo., to make an investiga- 
tion into any interest which said county may have in any swamp 
or overflowed lands within said county, and take such steps as 
may be necessary to protect the interest of the county, and to 
ascertain and report to the Court what swamp or overflowed lands 
are within said county, or any proceeds thereof, to which the 
county might be entitled by reason of either State or National 
legislation.” 
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The record does not show that Mr. Bonfils made any report 
of his investigation. It is presumed, however, that he made an 
oral report that the “day of grace had been sinned away,” in 
accordance with the facts previously stated. It is proper to 
state here that Col. Thomas G. Hutt is entitled to the credit of 
ealling the attention of the county court to this matter, he 
then representing the county in the State Legislature. Many 
counties in Missouri derived over $10,000 permanent school fund 
from the sale of swamp and overflowed lands. 


RAILROADS. 


The St. Louis, Keokuk & Northwestern Railroad was com- 
pleted through Lincoln County in 1879. It enters the county 
from the south at Old Monroe, on the Cuivre River, and runs 
thence in a northerly direction, along and at the foot of the bluffs 
on the west side of the Mississippi bottoms, and at an average 
distance from the river of about three miles, and leaves the 
county at a point about one and a half miles east of. the north- 
west corner of Township 51 north, Range 2 east. Its length 
within the county is 20.88 miles. It is valued for taxation at 
$148,483. 

The St. Louis & Hannibal Railroad was finished through 
Lincoln County in May, 1882, and the first great excursion from 
Troy was to Sells Brothers’ show at Hannibal, May 2—round trip 
$2. It enters the county from the south, near the mouth of Big 
Creek, and runs up the valley of the Cuivre in a northwesterly 
direction to the town of Silex, and there it leaves the valley, and 
bears northeastwardly, and leaves the county near the center of 
the north line of Township 51 north, Range 1 west. It has many 
curves occasioned by the hilly surface of the country through 
which it passes, and its length within the county is 33.04 miles. 
It is assessed for taxation at $136,883. The combined length of 
these two railroads is 53.92 miles, and their combined assessed 
value is $285,366. According to the present tax levies these 
two railroads will pay in the County of Lincoln for the year 1888 
about $5,400 in taxes, and thus help the people, in a measure, to 
liquidate their bonded indebtedness. Of course the tax will be 
for all purposes. Along these railroads and elsewhere in the 
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county, the Western Union Telegraph Company has eighty-five 
miles of its line, which is assessed for taxation at $7,500. 


RAILROAD BONDS. 


On the 21st day of December, 1866, the county court (then 
being composed of Justices Milton L. Lovell, Samuel T. Ingram 
and James Willson), upon petition of numerous citizens of the 
county, made an order appropriating $100,000 for the purpose of 
taking stock in the St. Louis & Keokuk Railroad, provided that 
it be located within one-half mile of the courthouse in Troy. At 
the same time Maj. Alex. H. Martin was appointed agent for the 
county, to confer with the directors of the railroad company in 
securing the location of their road, and to order the bonds of the 
county, bearing interest not to exceed 6 per cent., to be issued 
at such times and in such sums as he might think proper, and 
to sell the same to the best advantage of the county, and, in 
general, to do and perform all necessary things for the interest 
of the county in the premises. This order, upon the petition of 
a large number of citizens, filed January 7, 1867, was afterward 
rescinded. 

On the 13th day of August, 1868, the county court, then 
being composed of Justices M. L. Lovell, S. R. Moxley andS8. T. 
Ingram, ordered that Lincoln County subscribe $300,000 to the 
capital stock of the St. Louis & Keokuk Railroad Company, and 
that county bonds for that amount should be issued. The bonds 
were to run ten years from the date of issue, at the rate of 10 
per cent per annum, the interest to be paid semi-annually. 
This subscription was made on the condition that the railroad 
should commence on the North Missouri Railroad, at or near 
Dardenne, thence to cross the Cuivre at or near Chain of Rocks, 
and thence to re-cross the Cuivre at or near Moscow, and pass 
up the west side of the river within one-half of a mile from the 
courthouse in Troy, and thence northwardly, passing near Au- 
burn, or between Auburn and New Hope, on the most eligible 
ground to the Pike County line. And for the purpose of carrying 
this order into effect, the Court again appointed Maj. A. H. Mar- 
tin as agent for the county, with like powers as were given him 
on his former appointment. By order of the court, this appro- 
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priation of $300,000 was made in lieu of the appropriation of 
the $100,000 made December 21, 1866. At the February term, 
of 1869, the county court set out in a preamble the alleged fail- 
ure of Josiah Fogg, president of the St. Louis & Keokuk Rail- 
road Company, to act in good faith with the county in carrying 
out and complying with the provisions set forth in the foregoing 
order, upon which the $300,000 in stock was subscribed, and 
thereupon asked him to resign his office ‘“‘and thereby remove 
the only obstacle apparent to the court to the speedy completion 
of the road.” 

Afterward, at the following May term of the county court, Alex. 
H. Martin reported that at the meeting of the directors of the rail- 
road company, held in St. Louis on the third day of that month, 
for the purpose of selecting judges of the election for directors 
of said road for the ensuing year, a majority of the judges select- 
ed were inimical to the best interests of Lincoln County, and 
that it appeared that large quantities of bogus stock had been 
subscribed to the road, with the view of controlling the bona fide 
stock taken therein by this and Pike Counties; and that with the 
determination of protecting the interests of the county, he refused 
to subscribe the stock ordered by the Court to be taken, and with- 
drew from the meeting, and refused longer to co-operate with 
the board of directors. Meanwhile a communication was re- 
ceived from President Fogg, which seems to have satisfied the 
Court that they had misapprehended his motives, and that he 
was acting in good faith with the county. On the 17th day of 
February, 1870, the Court ordered that all the powers and author- 
ity previously conferred upon Maj. A. H. Martin as agent of the 
county ‘‘ concerning stock in the St. Louis & Keokuk Railroad 
Company” be revoked and withdrawn. Five days later the fol- 
lowing entry, showing the subsequent action of the court, was 
made upon the record of its proceedings: 

“In the matter of the St. Louis & Keokuk Railroad Com- 
pany. Wuereas, Itis the opinion of the county court that the 
inhabitants of this county have not been sufficiently guarded in 
the appropriation of $300,000 heretofore made to the capital 
stock of the St. Louis & Keokuk Railroad Company, and, 
Wuenreas, The county court is advised that said company are 
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willing that all proper and just safeguards should be thrown 
around the subscription aforesaid, it is therefore ordered, ad- 
judged and decreed that in lieu of all subscriptions of every 
nature, kind and character whatever, made by the county court 
of this county to said railroad company, the sum of $300,000 in 
bonds of said county of Lincoln, State of Missouri, be, and the 
same is hereby subscribed to the capital stock of the St. Louis & 
Keokuk Railroad Company, subject to the following express con- 
ditions, reservations and stipulations, viz.: 

“First. That the subscription be received by said company 
in lieu of all subscriptions of every kind whatsoever heretofore 
made by said county of Lincoln to said company. 

“Second. That said railroad shall be permanently located, 
built and operated on the following line, viz.: Beginning at the 
North Missouri Railroad, thence to within one-half of a mile of 
the courthouse in Troy, in said county, thence to the northern 
line of Lincoln County, State of Missouri. 

“Third. That a good and sufficient depot for passengers 
and freight shall be built and permanently maintained within 
one half of a mile of the courthouse in Troy, in said county. 

“Fourth. That said subscription herein made may be paid 
tosaid company, or the duly accredited agent thereof, in the 
bonds of the county of Lincoln, State of Missouri; said bonds 
payable ten years after the dates thereof; to be dated on the day 
of delivery to said company or its agent; to bear interest from 
date at the rate of 10 per cent per annum; interest payable semi- 
annually, with coupons attached for said interest; principal and 
interest may be paid at the National Bank of the State of Mis- 
souri in current funds, and that said bonds shall be received by 
said railroad company at par. 

‘“Wifth. That the work on said railroad shall be com- 
menced and prosecuted continuously from a point on the North- 
ern Missouri Railroad to the northern line of Lincoln County, 
Mo., on the established line of said St. Louis & Keokuk Rail- 
road; and the said bonds shall not be issued, nor the said sub- 
scription paid in any manner whatsoever, except in proportion as 
the work on said line is actually done; and all of said subscrip- 
tion of $300,000 shall be expended within the limits of said 
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county of Lincoln. Provided, That a sufficient sum may be 
used out of said $300,000 by said company to make necessary 
surveys of said railroad through said county of Lincoln. 

“Sixth. That said bonds shall be delivered to said com- 
pany only upon estimates of work actually done in said county, 
which work shall, have been received by said company; said 
estimates shall be sworn to by the chief engineer of said railroad, 
and filed with the agent of said county. Should said estimates 
appear to be too high, said agent, shall call to his aid a com- 
petent engineer, and said engineers shall make another estimate 
of the work done, and in case they disagree, a third engineer 
shall be called in by them, and the report of two of them shall 
be conclusive upon all parties. 

“Seventh. That said company shall never charge for 
transportation of freight or passengers on said railroad to or 
from any point in said county, more than 10 per cent above reg- 
ular rates from the termini of said railroad—distance to be in 
all cases the ratio of charges. 

“ Highth. That said company shall accept this order within 
sixty days from this date, by a resolution of their board of direct- 
ors, entering the same upon their records, and by delivering to 
the clerk of this court a duly authenticated copy of said resolu- 
tions of acceptance. 

“Ninth. That upon the acceptance of this order by said 
company in the manner herein required, it is ordered that the 
agent of said county of Lincoln make subscription to the capital 
stock of said St. Louis & Keokuk Railroad Company, in the 
name of the county of Lincoln, in the sum of $300,000, condi- 
tioned as herein specified. 

‘It is further ordered by the Court, That David T. Waddy be, 
and he is hereby appointed agent for the county of Lincoln, to 
represent the interests of said county, and contract with said 
company for the due performance of the conditions herein, and 
in general to do and perform all acts, duties, offices and services, 
to protect the rights of said county in the premises, subject, how- 
ever, to the approval of the county court of said county, and sub- 
ject to removal at the will of said court. Ordered further, That 
the clerk of this court furnish a certified copy of the foregoing 
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to the president of the board of directors of said company. 


; “Mitton 8. Lovett, Justices of 
[ Signed. | “A. K. WILLSON, Lincoln County 
“8. T. Inaram. Court, Mo.” 


On the 30th day of May following, R. T. Gladney presented 
to the Court petitions signed by 278 citizens of the county, 
praying the Court to rescind the order subscribing stock to this 
railroad. These petitions were ordered to be placed on file. 
The next day Walter Perkins and six other directors of the rail- 
road company appeared and notified the Court that the company 
did not accept the conditions of the order made by the Court at 
the last February term, as required by Section 8, thereof. At 
a special term of the county court, held June 21, 1870, the fol- 
lowing entry was made upon the record of its proceedings: 

“In the matter of the St. Louis & Keokuk Railroad: It is 
hereby ordered that the order of this court, made on the 13th 
day of August, 1868, be amended as follows, viz. : 

“First. That David T. Waddy, of Troy, be and he is hereby 
appointed agent for Lincoln County. 

“Second. That the bonds of the county for the subscription 
of $300,000 to the capital stock of the St. Louis & Keokuk 
Railroad Company, made August 13, 1868, be issued and duly 
signed by the presiding justice of the county court, and bearing 
date 21st day of June, 1870, and attested by the clerk thereof, 
with the seal of the court, and be placed in the hands of the said 
agent. 

“Third. That the said bonds be paid by the agent of the 
county to the said company, in sums of not less than $10,000, 
upon estimates for work done, or materials supplied for the build- 
ing of the road through Lincoln County; said estimates to be 
approved by any first-class engineer, if so required by the agent 
of said county. And for the purpose of defraying cost of in- 
strumental surveys through Lincoln County, the agent of the 
county is hereby authorized and directed to pay to said company 
the sum of $3,000 in bonds of this county—part of the said sub- 
scription of $300,000—immediately on the completion of the 
said instrumental surveys through Lincoln County. Provided, 
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That the said surveys through Lincoln County be commenced 
within twenty days after notice in writing is given to the presi- 
dent of the company, by the clerk of the county court, that the 
aforesaid bonds are placed in the hands of the said agent, duly 
signed and attested as aforesaid. 

‘Fourth. That all past due coupons for interest on said bonds 
be cut off before delivery of the bonds to said company; and that 
the said past due coupons be returned to the county court for can- 
cellation; and upon each and every delivery of bonds to said 
company, the said company shall deliver to the agent of said 
county, fully paid certificates of stock in amount equal to the 
bonds. 

“ Fifth. That a good and sufficient freight and passenger 
depot shall be built and maintained by said company, within one- 
half of a mile of the courthouse in Troy, at a cost of not less than 
$2,000. 

“Sixth. That when the St. Louis & Keokuk Railroad is 
graded, tied and bridged through Lincoln County, as aforesaid, 
any surplus that may remain of said subscription of $300,000 
may be expended in grading, or in superstructure of said road 
‘between Lincoln County and the North Missouri Railroad. 

“Seventh. The said St. Louis & Keokuk Railroad Company 
are hereby authorized to commence their road at or near Wentz- 
ville, or at or near Gilmore Springs, on said North Missouri Rail- 
road, thence to within one-half of a mile of the courthouse in 
Troy in this county, thence to the northern line of Lincoln 
County, State of Missouri. 

“Highth. The foregoing bonds shall be payable in ten years 
from the first day of July, 1870, and shall bear interest from the 
first day of July, 1870, at the rate of 10 per cent per annum, pay- 
able semi-annually on the first days of January and July, with 
coupons attached. The said bonds to be numbered from one to 
six hundred, and each bond shall be for the sum of $500.” 

The record of this order was signed by Levi Bickel, A. K. 
‘Willson and S. T. Ingram, justices of the county court. 

At the August term, 1870, the court ordered David T. Waddy, 
agent, to pay over to Josiah Fogg, president of the railroad com- 
pany, $3,000 in bonds, for the instrumental survey of the road 
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made through Lincoln County, and to receive certificates of paid- 
up stock for the same amount. In compliance with this and other 
orders, Dr. Waddy reported to the court on February 13, 1871, 
that he had paid out in Lincoln County bonds the following 
amounts: 


For instrumental survey.. 5 ..$ 3,000 
For work done as per ate ot Noverner 45, 1870... . 12,000 
For work done as per estimate of November 18, 1870 .. 2,500 
For work done as per estimate of January 15, 1871..... 12,500: 


Motalgam oun tepaideoutenc. c.count ore $30,000 


being bonds from one to sixty-nine inclusive. 

The report, which was further itemized, showing full compli- 
ance with instructions regarding past-due interest coupons, cer- 
tificates of stock, etc., was approved by the court. In May fol- 
lowing, Dr. Waddy reported to the court that he had paid out 
bonds from 60 to 112 inclusive, amounting to $26,000, on esti- 
mates of work done in the months of February, March and April. 
He also presented to the court 540 certificates of paid-up stock, 
which, with twenty certificates previously presented, made 560 
shares of paid-up stock of $100 each. On the 14th of August 
following, John C. Downing presented a petition, signed by 1,520 
citizens of the county, praying the gourt to remove Dr. D. T. 
Waddy from his office as agent for the county in relation to the: 
St. Louis & Keokuk Railroad, and to appoint G. G. Wilson as: 
his successor, with certain instructions set forth in the petition. 
The matter was continued until the next day, when Henry Quig- 
ley presented a remonstrance signed by 1,348 citizens of the 
county, praying the court not to remove Dr. Waddy from his 
office as such agent. Both petition and remonstrance were con- 
tinued until the 18th, when the court, after hearing addresses of 
both parties, and after having duly considered the matter, were 
“unanimously of the opinion that they could not grant the prayer 
of said petition, without gross injustice to, and an unwarranted 
impeachment of the business capacity and moral integrity of said 
D. T. Waddy,” and therefore ordered thatthe petition be respect- 
fully dismissed. 

On the 2d of September, 1871, Dr. Waddy reported that he: 
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had paid to 8. R. Woolfolk, who had succeeded Josiah Fogg as 
president of the railroad company mentioned, the further sum of 
$10,500 in bonds of the county, on estimates of work done on the 
proposed railroad, for the months of April, May and June of 
that year; and on the 17th day of November following, he re- 
ported that he had paid in county bonds to President Woolfolk 
the further sum of $55,000 on estimates of work done in the 
months. of August, September and October. The work contin- 
ued to progress, and at the February term, 1872, the court or- 
dered Francis C. Cake to purchase twenty-four railroad bonds 
already issued to the company, and ordered that $10,200 be ap- 
propriated out of the railroad fund for that purpose. According- 
ly, on the 16th day of May following, Mr. Cake reported, among 
other things, that he had purchased the twenty-four bonds as 
ordered, for the $10,200 appropriated. These bonds and cou- 
pons thereto attached were then returned to the court properly 
cancelled. He purchased the bonds for $425 each, and reported 
hat the market price, at date of his report, was $450—the face 
of the bonds being $500 each. At the same time Dr. Waddy 
reported that he had paid to the president of the railroad com- 
pany, on three different estimates of work done, the further sum 
of $52,500 in county bonds; and that the total number of bonds 
paid out thus far was 348, amounting to $174,000. And for 
the last amount paid out he presented to the court 340 shares of 
paid-up stock, and a receipt for 185 shares to be issued at the 
next meeting of the board of directors. This report, together 
with Dr. Waddy’s resignation, then offered, was accepted by the 
court. James L. McLellan, of Troy, was then appointed agent 
of the county in relation to the railroad business. It was then 
ordered that Section 7 of the amended order of the court, made 
June 22, 1870, be further amended, as follows: 

“Seo. 7. The said St. Louis & Keokuk Railroad Company 
are hereby authorized to commence their road at a suitable point 
on the North Missouri Railroad, thence by the mouth of Big 
Creek, in Lincoln County, thence within one-half mile of the 
courthouse in Troy, this county, thence on the present located 
route to the northern line of Lincoln County, State of Missouri.” 

On the next day the court caused the following entry to be 
made upon the record of its proceedings: 
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‘In the matter of the St. Louis & Keokuk Railroad, WHEREAS, 
the Missouri & Iowa Railway Construction Company is endeay- 
oring to obtain sufficient capital to insure the completion 
of the St. Louis & Keokuk Railroad, and Wuernas, objec- 
tions are urged by capitalists to the manner in which the stock 
of said railroad company is scattered; and WHEREAS, it seems 
necessary in order to secure the building of said road, to remove 
every obstacle so far as can be reasonably done. Now, therefore, 
in consideration of the premises and of one dollar in hand paid 
by the said Missouri & Iowa Railway Construction Company, the 
receipt of which is hereby acknowledged, we hereby agree that 
if said Construction Company takes the contract for building 
said railroad, and prosecutes the same in good faith, and shall 
have the track laid on said road through the County of Lincoln 
within one year from the Ist day of April, 1872, then and in that 
case said Construction Company shall have the right to purchase, 
for the sum of one hundred dollars, the three thousand shares of 
said railroad company’s stock subscribed and to be paid by said 
Lincoln County; and we hereby agree to assign and deliver the 
said stock to the said Construction Company at any time on the 
receipt of the said sum of one hundred dollars, after the track is 
laid as aforesaid through the County of Lincoln, Provided, the 
said track is so laid within one year from April 1,1872. Other- 
wise this agreement is to be void and of none effect. 


“A. R. Wiuuson, J. L. OC. C. 


“T sign the above and foregoing obligation with the express 
understanding that if it is in conflict with any existing laws, the 
same is to be void and I exempt from all liability. 

“§, T. Incram, 

“« Presiding Justice of Lincoln County Court. 
“D, T. Wanvpy, 

“ Agent Lincoln County. 


“Troy, Mo., April 8, 1872.” 
This contract was made, as may be observed from its date, 


by the individual members of the court when they were not in 
session. 
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On the 15th of August, 1872, James M. McLellan, in his first 
report as county agent, stated that he received from the hands of 
his predecessor, Dr. Waddy, county railroad bonds Nos. 349 
to 600 inclusive, and that he had paid to the railroad company, 
on estimates for work done in the county, bonds 349 to 428 
inclusive, amounting to $40,000. He also presented to the Court 
certificates for 585 shares of paid-up stock, 185 of these certifi- 
cates being due as per last report of Dr. Waddy. The county 
now had paid out 428 of her bonds, amounting to $214,000, and 
held 2,140 certificates of paid-up stock. On the 16th of Novem- 
ber following, James M. McLellan reported that since making 
his last report, he had paid to the railroad company, on estimates 
of work done, ninety bonds, amounting to $45,000, and received 
450 certificates of stock therefor. In February, 1873, the county 
court made the following entry on the record of its proceedings: 
“In view of the great scarcity of money, and the extreme 
high price of iron during the last half of the year 1872, the time 
for the completion of the road as mentioned in the foregoing 
agreement (that of April 8, 1872), is hereby extended to Decem- 
ber 1, 1878. 


ON REWILLSON Proeis 0.70: 
[ Signed. | “Henry T. Mupp, J. L. C. C. 
“ James M. McLean, Agent 
of Lincoln County, Mo. 
“Troy, Mo., February 13, 1873.” 


At this term Agent McLellan reported that on December 
28, 1872, he paid President Woolfolk twenty-two bonds, num- 
bered 519 to 540 inclusive, making $11,000, and received for 
same 110 shares of stock; and on the 17th day of May following 
he reported that on the 2d day of that month he had paid the 
further sum of $12,500, being bonds 541 to 565 inclusive, and 
received 125 shares of stock; and in August following, he reported 
that during the last quarter he paid fifteen bonds more, amounting 
to $7,500. At the November term, 1873, the county court, upon 
application of the directors of the railroad company, extended 
the time for the completion of the road to December 1, 1874. 
On the 15th day of November, 1873, James M. McLellan made 
his final report, stating that he had paid out bonds 587 to 600 in- 
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clusive, being all the balance of bonds in his hands, and returned 
certificates for 175 shares of stock, making in all 3,000 shares of 
paid-up stock then held by the county. This report was approved 
and the agent discharged. The original 600 bonds for the sub- 
scription of the $300,000 to the capital stock of the company 
had now all been issued; and on the 1st day of January, 1874, 
as shown by the records, there was still outstanding, of this bonded 
debt, the sum of $270,000. On this the interest accumulated 
rapidly, and the taxes annually levied and collected to pay it be- 
gan to grow burdensome to the people, especially as the railroad 
was not yet completed. Three years more passed away; the 
interest on the bonds rolled up in semi-annual installments, and 
the taxes which continued to be levied and collected still oppressed 
the taxpayers. Consequently on the 29th day of September, 
1876, Charles U. Porter and Alexander Mudd presented to the 
county court, then in special session, the following petition, signed 
by about 2,000 taxpayers: 


“To the Honorable County Court of Lincoln County, Missouri: 

“We, the undersigned citizens and taxpayers of the above 
named State and county, fully recognizing our condition, and 
appreciating the responsibility of our action, but believing as we 
do that we are aggrieved by the action of the county court of said 
county at the August term, 1868, by which said court appropri- 
ated the sum of three hundred thousand dollars ($300,000) to a 
corporation known as the St. Louis & Keokuk Railroad Com- 
pany, and issued the bonds of the county for the payment of the 
same, and believing that the action of the court was without 
authority of law, and hence void, and further believing in the 
sacred rights of petitioners for the redress of grievances, 

‘We, therefore, the undersigned citizens and taxpayers as afore- 
said, do most earnestly and respectfully pray the court as follows: 

‘First. To cancel or revoke the order made by the court at 
the May term for 1876, by which a tax of 60 cents on the 
$100 was levied on the taxpayers of the county, to pay the in- 
terest on the bonds issued as aforesaid, and also order the collec- 
tor of this county not to collect the same. 

“Second. To make no further orders or provisions for the 
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collection of either the principal or interest of any of said bonds. 

“Third. To make no appropriations or provisions for the 
payment of the January interest on said bonds. 

“Fourth. That the court will, when any action or actions 
are brought, or proceedings instituted to enforce the payment of 
either principal or interest on said bonds, employ suitable coun- 
sel to aid in resisting the payment of the same in any court in 
which any such action may be tried, and, in fine, that the court 
will resist the payment of said bonds and interest by all means 
known to the law. And for the same your petitioners will ever 
pray.” 

The consideration of this petition was continued until the 
following day, when the court took action thereon, and made the 
following entry on the record of its proceedings: 

‘And now the petition of Charles U. Porter, Alexander Mudd 
and others, coming on to be heard, and the court being fully 
advised of the premises contained in said petition, it is hereby 
ordered by the court that the first prayer of said petition, viz. : 
praying for the expunging of the levy of six mills for railroad 
purposes, upon the tax books of the present year, which was made 
by this court at the May term thereof for 1876, be and the same 
is hereby rejected. And further that the court grant the prayer 
of said petitioners, relating to the payment of the January inter- 
est of 1877 on the railroad bonds, and that the treasurer be 
ordered not to pay the same; and that hereafter no money shall 
be paid for either principal or interest until the question of the 
legality of said bonds is finally and fully settled in the courts.” 

As soon as the payment of interest ceased, the holders of the 
bonds, or a number of them, brought suit in the United States 
Circuit Court, for the Eastern District of Missouri, to enforce its 
collection. Afterward, on the 16th day of January, 1877, the 
committee for the foregoing petition, and their attorney, A. V. 
McKee, and also the objectors to the petition, by their attorney, 
R. H. Norton, appeared before the court, and all matters pertain- 
ing to the litigation of the bonds being set forth by the contend- 
ing parties, the court appointed A. V. McKee, on behalf of the 
petitioners, and R. H. Norton, on behalf of the objectors, to pre- 
pare a statement of facts pertaining to and connected with the 
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issuing of the Lincoln County bonds to the St. Louis & Keokuk 
Railroad Company, and to submit the same to an able lawyer of 
their selection for his written opinion as to the validity of the 
bonds. In April, following, Messrs. McKee and Norton presented 
to the Court their statement of facts, prepared as directed, together 
with the written opinion of Hon. A. W. Lamb, of Hannibal, Mo., 
who held the bonds to be valid, and advised the county to make 
preparations to pay them. Then came the committee of taxpay- 
ers by their spokesman, Charles U. Porter, and presented a series 
of resolutions relating to the matter. The consideration of the 
written opinion and these resolutions was laid over to the second 
day of the following May term. At the appointed time the mat- 
ter was taken up, whereupon R.H. Norton presented a petition 
signed by 251 other citizens and taxpayers of the county, praying 
the Court to “require of those persons still desiring to litigate the 
bonds to give to the county a good and sufficient bond of indemnity 
against all costs of suit and damages resulting to the county by 
reason of said litigation.” The Court refused to grant the prayer 
of this petition, and rescinded their former order that the opinion 
of the attorney employed by Messrs. McKee and Norton should 
be final. 

Afterward, at the June adjourned term, the Court chose Henry 
A. Cunningham, of St. Louis, as attorney for the county, to pro- 
tect its interest in the litigation of the bonds, and appointed 
George T. Dunn to enter into a contract with him. The contract 
was afterward reduced to writing and placed on file. By its 
terms Cunningham was to have a retaining fee of $500, and five 
per cent on all he might save the county by reason of the litiga- 
tions, if a test case should be taken to the supreme court of the 
United States, but upon the bringing of various suits by the 
bondholders, he was to have $1,000 as a retainer, and five per 
per cent on the amount saved to the county. Various suits, how- 
ever, were brought and judgments obtained against the county, 
and on the 12th of November, 1878, Messrs. Overall and Jud- 
son, attorneys for certain bondholders, appeared before the 
county court and demanded that warrants be drawn on the treas- 
urer of Lincoln County in favor of their clients for judgments 
obtained in the United States Circuit Court for the Eastern Dis- 
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trict of Missouri, as follows: To Henry C. McPike for $5,380.80; 
Joseph W. Douglass, $11,368.81; E. K. Thornton, $1,062.64, 
Vespasian Warner, $6,371.56; Elisha Foote, $3,189; and John 
W. Ritnour, $1,670.56. This court refused to draw the warrants 
as demanded. Afterward, on the 29th of April, 1879, the above 
mentioned court issued a writ of peremptory mandamus com- 
manding the county court to forthwith make and deliver to each 
of these judgment creditors warrants on the county treasurer to 
pay their judgments, interest and costs; and if there was not 
enough money in the treasury subject to the payment thereof, 
they should forthwith proceed to levy and cause to be collected, 
at the same time taxes were collected for State and county pur- 
poses, a special tax sufficient to fully pay and discharge the same. 

In obedience to this writ, the Court, finding no money in the 
treasury subject to the payment of said judgments, ordered 
Josiah Creech, prosecuting attorney, to petition the circuit court, 
or the judge thereof in vacation, for orders to make the special 
tax levy as set out in the writ of mandamus. Soon thereafter, 
June 12, 1879, the Court ordered Mr. Creech to call a mass meet- 
ing of the citizens of the county, to assemble at Troy on Mon- 
day, June 23, following, to consider the subject of compromising 
the railroad bonds. The meeting was held accordingly and the 
following resolution was adopted: 

‘* Resolved, That it is the wish of this convention that the 
county court and the attorneys thereof, Henry A. Cunningham 
and Josiah Creech, act as commissioners to confer with the bond- 
holders, and submit to them a proposition for a compromise on a 
basis of one-half their claims on all bonds held by innocent par- 
ties; said proposition to be for the period of from date.” 

This proposition, on being presented to the bondholders, was 
rejected. On the 6th of September following the cases of Henry 
C. McPike, Joseph M. Douglass and Vespasian Warner against 
the county of Lincoln having been appealed to the supreme 
court of the United States, the court ordered that warrants on 
the county treasury be issued to Elisha Foote, John W. Ritnour 
and EK. K. Thornton, respectively, for the amount of their judg- 
ments, interest and costs, up to that date; their cases not having 
been appealed. Other suits were brought by the bondholders, 
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and judgments rendered in their favor. In the cases appealed to 
the supreme court of the United States, the judgments of the 
lower court were confirmed; and on the 12th of June, 1882, Mor- 
rison R. Waite, chief justice of the supreme court of the United 
States, issued writs of mandamus on the county court ordering 
the judges thereof to issue and cause to be delivered to each of 
the relators, Henry C. McPike, Joseph M. Douglass and Vespa- 
sian Warner, a warrant on the county treasurer to forthwith pay 
the amount of their judgments, interest and costs. And in case 
there was not enough funds available for that purpose, to levy 
and cause to be collected, at the same time State and county 
taxes were collected, a special tax sufficient to pay all balances 
remaining due. 

On the 19th day of August, following, the court, in obedience 
to the foregoing writs, issued warrants on the county treasurer 
in favor of the judgment creditors for the amounts due them 
respectively. The amount of money then in the treasury, avail- 
able for the purpose, was paid to them in proportion to the amount 
of their respective claims, and for the balances remaining due, 
and for other claims of the bondholders which the county might 
be compelled to pay, a special tax of one per cent was levied 
upon all of the taxable property thereof. Another case brought 
by Frederick Kniderkoper, of Pennsylvania, one of the bond- 
holders, was appealed to the supreme court of the United States, 
where judgment in his favor was confirmed, a writ of mandamus 
issued, and compliance therewith made by the county court. 


REFUNDING THE BONDS. 


At the February term, 1883, the county court, upon a petition 
signed by 106 taxpayers of the county, ordered that the prop- 
osition of the bondholders, made by their attorney, John H. 
Overall, to compromise and fund all judgments and bonds in 
litigation at 85 cents on the dollar, and all bonds not in litigation 
at 75 cents on the dollar, be submitted to the qualified voters 
of the county at a special election to be held on Tuesday, April 
24, 1883, at the usual voting places. According to the proposi- 
tion, the refunding bonds were to run twenty years from date, 
but to be payable at the option of the county at any time after 
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five years, and to bear interest at the rate of 6 per cent per 
annum. There were then $255,000 of the old 10 per cent bonds 
outstanding, and the accrued interest thereon was about $190,- 
000, making a total of the bonded indebtedness of about $445,- 
000. The election was held as ordered, and when the returns 
were canvassed it was found that 1,126 votes had been cast in 
favor of the proposition to compromise and fund the old debt 
with new bonds, and 819 votes against it. Accordingly, on the 
first day of May, 1883, the court, for the purpose of carrying out 
the agreement and proposition to compromise, ordered that 
there be issued bonds of said county of Lincoln in the sum and 
to the amount of $365,000, which bonds should be issued in 
denominations as follows: that is to say, 300 of said bonds to be 
of the denomination of $1,000 each, and to be numbered from 1 
to 300 inclusive; 105 of said bonds to be of the denomination of 
$500 each, and to be numbered from 1 to 105 inclusive; and 125 
of said bonds to be of the denomination of $100 each, and to be 
numbered from 1 to 125 inclusive; that said funding bonds and 
coupons thereon be issued as aforesaid and bear date May 1, 
1883, in accordance with said proposition to fund and compromise, 
and be made payable to bearer, and to be payable twenty years 
from the said May 1, 1883, and bear interest from date at the 
rate of 6 per cent per annum, payable on the first day of Feb- 
ruary of each year, with negotiable interest coupons thereto an- 
nexed and attached, and that said bonds and interest coupons be 
made payable to the bearer thereof, at the Third National Bank 
of St. Louis, Mo. The bonds were to be signed and executed by 
the presiding judge of the court, and attested by the signature of 
the clerk thereof, and the seal of the court. They were ordered 
also to be made redeemable at the pleasure of the court, after 
five years from date of their issue. G. G. Wilson and Japtha 
Wells were appointed financial agents of the county to carry out 
the provisions of the foregoing order and compromise. 

At the same term of court Messrs. Wilson and Wells reported 
that they had issued and paid out new funding bonds to the 
amount of $286,619.17, on judgments and old bonds taken up to 
the amount of $339,167.15, whereby the county was saved by 
reason of the compromise the sum of $52,547.98. On the 17th 
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of August following the agents reported that they had refunded 
the sum of $41,395.67 of old bonds for $31,003.73, and thus saved 
the county the further sum of $10,391.94. Other outstanding 
bonds of the original issue were subsequently refunded, and fur- 
ther sums‘saved to the county. On March 4, 1884, the Court 
ordered that the 3,000 shares of the capital stock held by the 
county in the St. Louis & Keokuk Railroad should be sold to the 
highest bidder for cash at public auction at the door of the court- 
house in Troy on Monday, April 7, 1884. The stock was offered 
accordingly and bid in by the county for $225, as per sheriff's 
report dated April 11, following. The county still holds the 
stock. On the 19th day of February, 1887, the Court, upon ex- 
amination, found that refunding 6 per cent bonds to the amount 
of $365,000 had been issued and registered in the office of the 
auditor of State, and had all been put in circulation in refund- 
ing old bonds, and that the amount was not sufficient to refund 
all, and thereupon ordered W. A. Woodson, agent, to forthwith 
register in the State auditor’s office additional bonds to the 
amount of $10,000, being Nos. 106 to 125, inclusive, of the 
denomination of $500 each, in order to compromise and refund 
the remaining outstanding 10 per cent bonds, which amounted 
to $7,000, thus making the total of the 6 per cent. bonds issued 
amount to $372,000. 

Subsequently, efforts were made to refund the bonds at 5 per 
cent interest, and the following entries and orders of the county 
court, made and spread upon its record, on the 15th day of May, 
1888, will show with what result: 

‘‘ WHEREAS, The outstanding funding bonds of this county, 
bearing 6 per cent interest, are now by the terms of said bonds 
and the orders of the court, subject to call and payment, and 

‘¢ WHEREAS, This court has satisfied itself that the bonded in- 
debtedness can be refunded in bonds bearing a lower rate of 
interest, and 

‘‘ WHEREAS, Lincoln County has heretofore compromised and 
refunded its bonds and indebtedness under an act of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Missouri, entitled ‘An act entitled 
an act to enable counties, cities, townships and towns to fund all 
or any part of their bonded debt and unpaid subscriptions ta 
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the capital stock of any railroad company, after first submitting 
the same to a vote of the qualified voters thereof, and to create a 
sinking fund for the payment of such funded indebtedness, and 
repealing certain acts, approved March 27, 1875, April 12, 1877, 
and April 14, 1877, and all other acts and parts of acts incon- 
sistent with this act.’ Approved May 16, 1879. 

“Now, Therefore, For the purpose of refunding three hundred 
and twenty-five thousand dollars of said bonded indebtedness, 
under and by virtue of the provisions of an act of the General 
Assembly of the State of Missouri entitled ‘An act to provide 
for the funding of county and township bonds,” approved March 
30, 1887, it is now here ordered by the court that bonds be issued 
by Tincoln County to the amount of three hundred and twenty- 
five thousand ($325,000) dollars, to be designated Lincoln 
County Funding Bonds, and to be dated May 15, A. D. 1888, and 
made payable twenty years after June 1, A. D. 1888. One hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand dollars of said bonds shall be re- 
deemable at the option of said Lincoln County, on the first day of 
February, in any year after five years from the date thereof, and 
one hundred thousand dollars of said bonds shall be redeemable 
at the option of said Lincoln County on the first day of February, 
in any year after ten years from the date thereof, and one hundred 
thousand dollars of said bonds shall be redeemable at the option of 
said Lincoln County, on the first day of February in any year 
after fifteen years from the date thereof; notice, however, of the 
intention of said county to redeem any of the said bonds shall be 
given by publishing for at least four weeks prior to the day set for 
redemption, in some weekly newspaper of general circulation, 
published in the city of New York, a call for any of said bonds 
which the said county intends to redeem; said call shall state the 
place of payment, the serial numbers of the bonds called and ~ 
the day of payment, and that after said mentioned day the inter- 
est thereon shall cease. Said funding bonds shall bear interest 
at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, payable on the first day of 
February in each year, with negotiable interest coupons thereto 
attached. Both the principal and interest thereof shall be pay- 
able in lawful money of the United States, at the National Bank 
of Commerce, in the city and State of New York, and shall be 
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signed and executed in the name and on behalf of said county, 
by the presiding justice of this court, attested by the signature 
of its clerk and under the seal thereof. 

‘The said coupons annexed to said bonds shall be signed by 
said presiding justice and said clerk, by having their respective 
names engraved thereon, which said signatures so engraved shall 
have the same force and effect, and be as binding on said county 
as though the same were written by them. A copy of this order 
shall be printed on the backs of said funding bonds, and shall be 
referred to in the bodies of said bonds, and shall be considered a 
part thereof. Said funding bonds shall be issued in the denom- 
ination of $1,000 each, shall be numbered from 100 to 325, and 
all of said bonds and coupons shall be made payable to the bearer: 
thereof, and shall be registered as provided by law and have the 
certificate thereof duly appearing on each. 

‘And it is further ordered by this court that Lincoln County 
hereby contracts and binds itself to the holders of said Lincoln 
County funding bonds to be issued as aforesaid, that it, through 
its county court, shall and will provide a sinking fund in the ex- 
press manner provided by law for the gradual retirement of all 
said bonds, by levying in and after the year 1888 an annual tax 
sufficient therefor on all the taxable property in said county, 
which fund shall be used for the purpose of said funding bonds, 
and for no other purpose whatever. 

“And it is further ordered by this court that Lincoln County 
binds itself to levy and collect, in the express manner now pro- 
vided by law, in and after the year 1888, a sufficient amount on 
each dollar of the taxable property in said county to pay the 
interest upon all the bonds issued as aforesaid.” 

In accordance with the foregoing order, the refunding bonds 
to the amount of $325,000 have been issued. In addition to this, 
there remains outstanding of the 6 per cent bonds issued May 
1, 1883, the sum of $35,300, thus making the total bonded in- 
debtedness of the county in July, 1888, the sum total of 
$360,300. The bonds of the $35,300 are payable on call, and 
for that reason were not refunded. They could not be refunded 
at five per cent and be made payable in less than five years, so 
to enable the county to call and pay a portion of them annually, 
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they were left as originally issued. The Court anticipates the 
payment in full of the $35,000 during the next five years. 


BEDFORD TOWNSHIP SUBSCRIPTION. 


On the 19th day of January, 1875, Hon. R. H. Norton pre- 
sented to the court a petition, signed by S. R. Woolfolk, William 
Frazier and thirty-eight other citizens of Bedford Township, 
praying for a special election to be held for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether or not the qualified voters of the township were 
willing to subscribe the sum of $55,000 to the capital stock of 
the St. Louis & Keokuk Railroad Company, provided that the 
company complete their road from the St. Louis, Kansas City & 
Northwestern Railroad to Troy, Mo., so as to give continuous 
connection by rail to St. Louis, on or before October 1, 1875, 
and that the principal machine and repair shups of the road be 
located and built within eighty rods of the station grounds at 
Troy, and that one building of said shops be erected on or be- 
fore the time last mentioned. In compliance with the foregoing, 
the Court ordered that an election be held at Bedford Township 
at the courthouse in Troy, on Saturday, February 20, 1875, for 
the purpose of submitting and deciding the question set forth in 
the petition. The election was held accordingly, and on the 9th 
of March following, the returns were canvassed, and it was found 
that of the whole number of votes cast (558), 373 were in favor 
of the proposition to subscribe the stock mentioned in the peti- 
tion, and 185 against it. Thereupon the Court appointed Walton 
Perkins agent for the Township of Bedford, and ordered that 110 
bonds, of $500 each, be signed and issued by the president and 
clerk of the court, dated March 9, 1875, and to be due and pay- 
able October 1, 1885; the interest coupons to be paid at the 
office of the county treasurer on the first day of April and Octo- 
ber of each year, the interest not to commence until October 1, 
1875. The bonds for the full amount of $55,000 were pre- 
pared accordingly, but in consequence of the failure of the rail- 
toad company to accept the subscription on the terms offered, 
they were, on the 9th day of August following, destroyed by fire 
in the presence of the Court, clerk, ‘sheriff, agent and others. 
Had this project succeeded, it would have been a good thing for 
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the town of Troy—that is, if the shops had been located here and 
continued to be operated. 


CLARKSVILLE & WESTERN RAILROAD. 


On the 8th day of May, 1871, F. G. Gilmer and twenty-eight 
other citizens of Hurricane Township filed a petition with the 
county court setting forth that they desired, as a township, to 
subscribe $75,000 to the capital stock of the Clarksville & West- 
ern Railroad Company, on certain conditions set out in the peti- 
tion, and that only 5 per cent of the stock subscribed should be 
paid until after the proposed railroad should be completed from 
Louisiana, in Pike County, to St. Charles, in St. Charles County. 
Thereupon the Court ordered that an election should be held in 
said township at the office of Dr. J. W. Welch, in the town of 
New Hope, on Tuesday May 23, 1871, for the purpose of submit- 
ting the question of subscribing the amount of stock as prayed 
for in the petition to the qualified voters thereof. The same day 
Jonathan W. Crume and thirty-one other citizens of Monroe 
Township presented a petition to the county court setting forth 
that they desired that township to subscribe the sum of $50,000 
to the capital stock of the same railroad company on like condi- 
tions as set forth in the petition from Hurricane Township. 
Thereupon the Court ordered that an election should be held in 
said township at the house of Dr. Talbott, in Chantilla, on Tues- 
day, May 23, 1871, for the purpose of submitting the question 
of subscribing such stock to the qualified electors thereof. 

Accordingly, these elections were held, and upon canvassing 
the votes, it was found that in Hurricane Township 140 votes 
were cast in favor of, and 166 against subscribing the proposed 
$75,000 to the capital stock of the railroad company, and that in 
Monroe Township 31 votes were cast in favor of, and 206 against 
making the proposed subscription of $50,000. 

Afterward, at a special term of the county court, held June 14, 
1871, John C. Downing and F. G. Gilmer presented the peti- 
tion of 336 citizens of Hurricane Township, containing the same 
prayer as that of the one presented to the court on the 8th day of 
May preceding. Upon this petition the Court ordered another 
election to be held for the same purpose as aforesaid, at the 
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office of Dr. J. W. Welch, in the town of New Hope, on Thurs- 
day, June 29, 1871. This election was also held, and upon 
counting the votes it was found that 181 electors voted for the 
subscription, and only 79 against it. This proposed railroad was 
never built, and consequently no bonds were issued, and Hurri- 
cane Township was thus fortunately saved from the great burden 
that a majority of the voters proposed to place upon her. 


CELA FLEA Vi 


TAXATION, FINANCES, POPULATION, ETC. 


As all governments must have revenue to defray expenses and 
keep the machinery of governmemt in running order, it was 
found necessary at the second term of the circuit court of Lin- 
coln County, which was held in August, 1819, and which had 
jurisdiction over all county business, to provide for the raising of 
a county revenue. For this purpose it was ordered “that there 
be levied and collected by the sheriff, for the year 1819, the fol- 
lowing taxes: On each horse, mare, mule or ass, above three 
years old, 25 cents; on all neat cattle above three years old, 64 
cents; for every stud-horse the sum for which he stands the 
season; on each and every negro or mulatto slave between the 
ages of sixteen and forty-five years, 50 cents; on each billiard 
table, $25; on each able-bodied man of twenty-one years old and 
upward, not being possessed of property of the value of $200, 
50 cents; on water, grist and saw mills, horse mills, tan 
yards and distilleries, in actual operation, 40 cents on every $100 
of their valuation.”’ 

At the third term of the court, in December, 1819, the first 
accounts ever presented against the county were allowed, among 
which were the following: To commissioners of the county seat, 
David Bailey, $51.25; James White, $35; Daniel Draper, Hugh 
Cummins and Abraham Kennedy, each $37.50; John Ruland, 
clerk, $51.68; David Bailey, sheriff, $100.19; Peyton R. Hayden, 
deputy circuit attorney, $20; William Christy, Jr., for copy of 
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record, $6.124; account for seal, screw press, etc., $33.50; Ben- 
jamin Cottle, for use of his house for court, $16. Other accounts 
were allowed at this term, so that the aggregate amount was 
$459.24. The county revenue collected up to this term of court, 
for the year 1819, was $175.66, as appeared by the report of 
Sheriff Bailey. One dollar of this revenue was a fine‘which had 
been imposed upon Zadock Woods for committing an assault and 
battery. 

By comparing the figures it will be seen that the amount of 
expenses allowed far exceeded the whole amount of. revenue col- 
lected. The tax levies for 1820 were made at the August term 
of the court for that year, and were the same as for 1819. In 
1821, the number of taxpayers in the county, as shown by the 
tax list of that year, including the widows and the estates of de- 
ceased persons, was 276. ‘‘ The tax averaged a fraction over 95 
cents each, and ranged from 24 cents to $12.414, the latter being 
the amount paid by Shapleigh Ross, the largest taxpayer in the 
county. He was assessed with 504 acres of land, on which stood 
a grist and saw mill (in Moscow), thirty-nine town lots, seven- 
teen slaves, twelve horses, eighteen cattle, and one watch, valued 
in the aggregate at $9,860. Ross was also the largest slave 
holder. Meredith Cox hadten, Malcom Henry, Sr., had eight; 
after these the largest number was five. There were 242 slaves 
and one free black in the county. There were 466 horses, and 
845 cattle; no other property than mentioned above was listed. 
Besides Ross’ mill, Ira and Almond Cottle owned a mill on 
Cuivre, point not stated, valued at $1,400; Joseph Cottle had a 
horse mill in Troy, valued at $400; and Meredith Cox had a 
horse mill where Louisville now stands, valued at $200. Maj. 
Christopher Clark had a distillery valued at $600, and Jacob 
Groshong had one valued at $200. Ezekiel Dunning had a tan- 
yard valued at $100. The non-resident tax list numbered forty- 
seven taxpayers, of whom Auguste Chouteau paid the largest 
tax, $48.40, on 25,256 acres of land, valued at $39,128. The 
non-residents list included the names of Thacker Vivion, 
Nathaniel Simonds, John Ruland, George Collier and others, who 
had been residents, and some of whom were again residents 
thereafter.” {Extract from Dr. Mudd’s history. | 
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David Bailey, the first collector of Lincoln County, served 
from its organization in 1819 until 1823. Afterward, at the Feb- 
ruary term of the county court in 1826, an examination of his 
accounts for the years 1819 and 1820 was made, whereby it 
appeared to the court that a balance of $419.56, the items of 
which were set out, was due and payable from him to the 
county. Bailey denied the claim and refused to pay it, claiming 
as he did that he did not owe it. At the following August term 
of the court the president thereof was ordered to issue an order 
to the county treasurer to collect the amount. Notsucceeding in 
collecting it, the case of ‘The County of Lincoln vs. David 
Bailey” was brought in the circuit court of the county in No- 
vember, 1826, for the above-mentioned amount of money. The 
case was tried before a jury, who rendered a verdict “that the 
county receive nothing for her bill,” and thus the defendant was 
exonerated from the charge. 

In 1830 the county tax was equal to one-half of the amount 
charged for State purposes, and in February, 1831, Walter 
Wright, the tax collector, made a full report of the receipts of 
county revenue for 1830. This report shows that he received 
from direct taxation $603.77, and on account of licenses granted 
to merchants, inn-keepers, keepers of dram shops and the like, 
$159.45, making a total of $763.22 as county revenue. On this 
amount he was allowed a commission of $51.17 as collector. 
The taxable property of Lincoln County and the taxes charged 
thereon for the year 1832, as shown by the tax list of that year, 
which is still preserved, is as follows: Number of acres 
of land charged to resident owners, 48,277, valued at $148,356; 
number of town lots, 234, valued at $20,562; number of slaves, 
723, valued at $185,064; number of horses, 1,263, valued at 
$41,401; number of cattle, 1,980, valued at $17,819. Total value 
of property of resident owners, $415,803. The amount of taxes 
charged thereon for State purposes was $1,018.86, and for 
county purposes, $765.95. The whole number of acres charged 
to both resident and non-resident owners was 94,288, valued at 
$232,246; town lots, 236, valued at $20,662. These items, to- 
gether with the value of the slaves and other personal property, 
made the total value of taxables amount to $499,093. On this 
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amount there was charged $1,159.34 for State, and $871.32 for 
county purposes, making a total of $2,030.66. The heaviest tax- 
payers in Lincoln County in 1832 and the amount of taxes paid 
by each. were as follows: William Boon, $11.80; Thompson 
Blanton, $13.51; David Bailey, $19.12; Meredith Cox, $21.63; 
Henry B. Sanford, $11.67; Benjamin Vance, $14.47; A. C. & 
N. Woolfolk, $18.72; Peter Chouteau, Sr., a non-resident, paid or 
was charged $32.08 on a valuation of $11,000. He was then 
the largest taxpayer in the county. 


SLAVE HOLDERS. 


Following is a list of slave holders in the county in 1832, 
who owned six or more slaves, with the number owned annexed 
to each name: Harrison D. Allen, 6; Thompson Blanton, 14; 
Lewis Castleman, 6; Jesse Cooper, 7; David Clark, 6; Meredith 
Cox, 15; John Dudley, 9; Richard Fenton, 6; John Forkner, 6; 
Samuel Findley, 7; Joseph W. Gibson, 6; Malcom Henry, 6; 
Wiley Hines, 10; John M. Hopkins, 6; Milton L. Love, 6; Elijah 
Myers, 9; John McQueen, 11; Caleb McFarland, 6; Mervin Ross, 
7; Thomas Revier, 6; Gabriel Reeds, 7; Peter Shelton, estate, 6; 
Robert Stewart, 9; Thomas Stallard, 6; Samuel Smiley, 7; 
Henry B. Sanford, 7; Fulton Thompson, 6; Barnabas Thornhill,, 
7; Benjamin Vance, 12; A. C. & N. Woolfolk, 16; Jefferson 
Wright, 7. The other slave holders, holding five or less, were 
too numerous to mention here. 

As time passed on the county became more thickly settled; 
property increased in value, and with the increased public im- 
provements, a larger amount of revenue became necessary. The 
total amount of county revenue collected for the year 1840, as 
shown by the collector’s report for that year, was $1,609.95. The 
taxable property of Lincoln County, for the year 1850, as shown 
by the tax books, was as follows: Total number of acres of land 
assessed, 273,371, valued at $539,487; value of town lots, $24,013; 
number of slaves, 1,811, valued at $454,365; other personal prop- 
erty, $125,970; mills, stills and tanyards, $31,433; other prop- 
erty, $736,585; total value of taxable property, $1,191,853. On 
this amount there was charged for State tax, $2,903.23, and for 
county tax, $2,177.43, making a total of taxes charged $5,080.66 
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The following is a list of the heaviest taxpayers of Lincoln 
County, in 1850, with the amount of tax paid annexed to their 
names, viz.: James Baird, $19.41; Talbot Bragg, $23.24; James 
Clark, $24.00; Andrew Cochran, $35.18; Duncan Ellis, $20.76; 
James Finley, $23.23; Elizabeth Lewis, $33.43; Fountain Mer- 
iwether, $22.68; William Overall, $20.83; James Stallard, $23.07; 
Charles Sydnor, $26.64; John W. Sydnor, $29.51; William Syd- 
nor, $23.30; Thomas G. Hutt, $35.21; Richard Wright, $19.01; 
Woolfolk estate, $22.44; G. W. Zimmerman, $22.07. 

The slave holders of 1850, owning ten or more slaves each, 
with the number owned annexed to their names, were as fol- 
lows: Joel Blanks, 13; Talbot Bragg, 18; James Clark, 16; 
Andrew Cochran, 20; Duncan Ellis, 10; Joseph Gibson, 13; 
Francis Harvey, 11; M. L. Lovell, 20; Thomas H. Lewis, 18; 
Elizabeth Lewis, 25; Raleigh Mayes, 10; Fountain Meriwether, 
21; Charles W. Martin, 14; Charles D. Morris, 10; Geo. D. Mer- 
iwether, 18; Nancy McFarland, 10; M. H. McFarland, 15; James 
F. Moore, 12; David W. McFarland, 13; Ira T. Nelson, 11; R. 
C. Prewit, 12; W. N. Reynolds, 16; Gabriel Reeds, 10; Ken- 
chean Robinson, 11; M. H. Ross, 10; John H. Ricks, 11; Meacon 
Shelton, 11; Charles Sydnor, 19; William Seaton, 10; William 
Sydnor, 20; Thomas G. Hutt, 28; Fulton, 10; Nat. Williams, 11; 
William Watts, 10; Richard Wright, 15; Woolfolk estate, 17; 
G. W. Zimmerman, 14. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


The receipts and expenditures of county revenue for the fiscal 
year ending May 1, 1851, were as follows: 


Receipts {rom taxatlOner meme cen reser ent ee $2,198 43 
Receipts from fines imposed.................... .... 89 00 
Receiptsromslanditaxasales seem eee eee 8 20 
Military fond fromestates-aeeeaeeenee trae en Eee LT OLDS 

Totalireceipts Vidas cas sche ar eee ee $2,470 81 
Expenditures for all purposes..................ce+see 1,795 94 
Balance:on: hands... s4268 seca eee eeeeee $674 87 


The receipts and expenditures of county revenue for the fiscal 
year ending May 1, 1861, as shown by the report of the treas- 
urer to the county court, were as follows: 
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Total receipts from all sources.............. .... see $5,072 14 
Motalwexpendituresccmcnsccnc cic counc ce eee tae 6,159 53 
Expenditures in excess of receipts for theyy.cariy. ac: 1,087 39 


There was charged on the tax duplicates of 1860, $7,125.62 
for State tax, $3,149.01 for State sinking fund, and $526.53 
for State asylum fund, making a total of $10,801.16, of the 
several State taxes. After deducting delinquencies and commis- 
sions for collecting, these funds received cash as follows: State 
tax, $6,159.07; State sinking fund, $2,744.73; State asylum 
fund, $456.20; total $9,360. The amount of taxable property 
in the county in 1860 cannot be conveniently given for the rea- 
son that the tax books do not show the aggregate amount. 


LAST YEAR OF SLAVERY. 


In 1862, the last year previous to the issuing of that great 
edict known as the “‘ Emancipation Proclamation,” the number of 
slaves assessed for the taxation in Lincoln County was 2,564, and 
the following is a list of the slave holders then owning twelve or 
more slaves, with the number owned annexed to their names: 
David and Henry Bailey, 15; Ruce Bourland, 14; Andrew 
Cochran, 15; Thompson Cox, 23; O. N. Coffee, 14; Duncan 
Ellis, 15; John C. Carter, 85; F. G. Gilmer, 12; Mrs. Belinda 
Harvey, 15; Augustus Harvey, 16; Thomas G. Hutt, 24; Joseph 
M. Heady, 18; Thomas M. Lewis, 22; M. L. Lovell, 13; Raleigh 
Mayes, 14; M. H. McFarland, 26; Thomas S. McGinnis, 16; 
Samuel C. W. Motley, 16; Lloyd B. Magruder, 19; Charles W. 
Martin, 15; Mrs. A. W. Meriwether, 20; George D. Meriwether, 
42; Elizabeth Prewitt, 12; John Pollard, 14; Abner Rodgers, 
12; James Reid, Sr., 16; John W. Sydnor, 13; David Steward, 
14; James Stallard, 19; James D. Shelton, 15; John Strethen, 
Sr., 17; John South, 26; R. M. and A. W. Vance, 14; William 
Whiteside, 12; George W. Zimmerman, 15. 

This list is given for the purpose of showing who the largest 
slave holders were at that time. Supposing the average value of 
each of the 2,564 slaves, listed for taxation in 1862, to have been 
$600, which is thought to be a fair estimate, it follows that the 
loss of property to the county, by reason of the abolition of sla- 
very, was $1,538,400. This loss, however, was soon regained in 
the enhanced value of property, after the Civil War closed. 
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TAXABLE PROPERTY IN 1870. 


The abstract of taxable property in Lincoln County for the 
year 1870 shows the following: 


Number of town lots, 1,538, valued at................$ 183,890 
Number of acres, 394,205, valued at............ ..-. 2,593,920 

Total value of real property...............-.+-- $2,727,810 
Horses}5)593;-valued:at.: <i ac. wats aiselocinwieinclelsise nies 284,990 
Mules and asses, 1,178, valued at...............-.06. 59,860 
Neat. cattle. 117548) Valued! at sscreclerscte-saciorele er serea cree 181,470 
Sheeps 22/840 valued ateac «ects stan cre cotelositeen ater calnrehs 57,710 
Hops 19001) valuedtaton cease erie rie meer 24,690 
All other property, valued at... .2.. 60.02... 500212 eee. 497,400 

Total value of personal property................ $1,106,120 

Total value of taxable property................. 3,833,930 


The same abstract shows that there were 310 full, and 217 
fractional sections of land, and seventy-five Spanish surveys taxed 
in the county, and 360 acres not taxable. The receipts of county 
revenue for 1870, as shown by the treasurer’s report filed in Feb- 
ruary, 1871, were $9,336.94, and the expenditures for the same 
time, $4,143.70, leaving a balance on hand of $5,193.24. 


TAXABLE PROPERTY IN 1880. 


For many years last past, the real estate of the county has 
been assessed on two separate books, one containing all the land 
east of the fifth principal meridian, and the other all lying west 
thereof, and the personal property has been assessed on another 
book. The abstract of values of taxable property for 1880 is as. 
follows: 


Mand: Book: Mast*arscct.. dackssobe ace eee $1,285,060 
Land: Book Westscnicachonc cae eee eee 1,409,220 
Total valueof real estate.cn rs eee eee $2,694,280 
Total value of personal property................ 1,168,160 
Total value of taxable property................. $3,862,440 


By comparison it will be seen that the increased assessed 
value of the taxable property of the county for the ten years from 
1870 to 1880 only amounted to $28,510. Itis to ba presumed, 
however, that the real or actual increase was much greater than. 
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that amount. Valuations for taxation are very uncertain, and 
vary greatly in amount from time to time on the same piece of 
property. The taxes charged on the foregoing valuation for the 
year 1880 were as follows: State tax, $7,724.88; State interest 
tax, $7,724.88; county tax, $11,587.32; road tax, $3,862.44; 
making a total of $30,899.52. This amount does not include any 
school tax. 


TAXABLE PROPERTY IN 1888. 


The assessed valuation of the taxable property in Lincoln 
County for the present year, 1888, is as follows: 


sande BooksHastemenci cession as, . ake cee ore R One $1,399,240 
bandsBooksWestwemec cs icc: sooner feces See 1,495,000 

Wotalivalucwolrealeestatena.s. eee eee eee ee $2,894,240 

Total value of personal property................ 1,476,690 
Value of merchandise on merchants’ book........... 146,610 
St. Louis, Keokuk & Northwestern Ry. 20.88 miles... 148,483 
St. Louis & Hannibal Ry. 33.04 miles................ 136,883 
Western Union Telegraph Lines, 85 miles............ 7,500 
Total assessed value of taxable property..... ....... $4,800,306 


By comparison it will be observed that the increase in the 
assessed value of the real estate of Lincoln County from 1880 to 
1888 was $199,960, and of the personal property, $298,430, mak- 
ing a total of $498,390 of the increased value in eight years. 
At the present writing the taxes for 1888 have not been com- 
pleted; but the levy for State and county purposes amounts to 
$1.50 on each $100 of taxable property. This levy on the whole 
amount of taxable property, as given above, will produce $72, 004.59 
for State and county purposes. In addition to this amount the 
school tax levies, which average about 40 cents on each $100, will 
produce the further sum of $19,201.22 (or thereabout), making 
$91,205.81 as the grand total of taxes that will be charged on the 
tax books of the county forthe year 1888. This latter amount 
will be about double the amount of taxes charged for all purposes 
in 1880, but it must be borne in mind that 60 cents of the county 
levy for 1888 (which will produce $28,801.83) is to raise revenue 
to pay whatever becomes due on the railroad bonded indebtedness, 
No railroad tax was charged in 1880. 
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POPULATION OF LINCOLN COUNTY. 

The population of Lincoln County, including both white and 
black, as given by the several census reports of the United States, 
beginning with the year 1820, is as follows: 1820, 1,662; 1830, 
4,059; 1840, 7,449; 1850, 9,428; 1860, 14,210; 1870, 15,960; 
1880, 17,426. 

With the natural increase, together with the increased immi- 
gration occasioned by the building up of several railroad towns 
since 1880, it is safe to estimate the population of the county in 
1888 at 20,000. In 1860 there were 2,863 colored persons in 
the county; but according to the tax lists there were only 2,564 
in 1862, the last year that they were enrolled for taxation. In 
1870 the colored population was 1,987, and in 1880 it was 2,146. 
The decrease in the decade coverjng the war period was 873, and 
the increase in the next decade was 159. 


CHAE ER aay Ate 


AGRICULTURE, HORTICULTURE AND LIVE STOCK. 


The principal agricultural products of Lincoln County are 
Indian corn, wheat, oats, hay, potatoes and tobacco. In an early 
day cotton was extensively raised, but its cultivation has since 
been entirely abandoned. The productions are varied, though 
not so much as a better development of resources and a higher 
cultivation would demand. All the grains and grasses are dis- 
tributed over the county, but in some cases with unequal results. 
Tn the eastern and southeastern parts of the county, comprising 
about half its area, wheat is the prominent crop. Its quality is 
unsurpassed, being fully equal to the best raised in the State, 
which is recognized as producing the finest wheat in the world. 
The yield has been known to reach forty to forty-five bushels per 
acre, but only in the most favorable seasons and with the best of 
cultivation, the average usually being less than half that amount. 
The soil throughout the county is rich in wheat producing prin- 
ciples, and with proper fertilization, subsoiling and underdrain- 
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ing, it can be made to yield from thirty to forty bushels per acre 
in most all seasons. The preparation of soils by underdrainage 
has as yet been scarcely thought of in Lincoln County. Corn 
and oats are produced in great abundance. It would be difficult 
to find a soil better adapted to either of these cereals. The soil 
is also well adapted to the growing of the grasses, especially tim- 
othy, which is the best known grass for hay. Clover also suc- 
ceeds well, but it is not extensively grown. Hungarian grass 
and millet grow well all over the county. Barley and buck- 
wheat also yield well, but are not extensively sown. 

Broom corn yields abundantly in every part of the county, 
but, except in a few localities, no attention has been paid to it. 
Tobacco is advantageously grown on the timbered lands. The 
golden leaf of the white oak and post oak ridges is of the very 
finest quality, and is in great demand for wrappers. In the great 
tobacco fair of St. Louis, in 1869, Lincoln County tobacco took 
the first premium, nearly every State in the Union being repre- 
sented. Sorghum is grown in every part of the county; the 
uplands producing less but of a finer quality. The small mills 
in the different localities manufacture the cane into molasses with 
success varying according to skill employed. The syrups from 
some of these mills will rival in color and flavor the finest silver 
drips. The consumption of sorghum, in this county, is fast 
superseding that of foreign syrups. As yet scarcely any has 
been exported, but its manufacture is destined to become a profit- 
able industry. 

The soil is also well adapted to the raising of all kinds of 
garden vegetables. Potatoes of the best quality are easily 
grown, but as yet they have not been extensively grown for the 
market, the farmers being content to grow them only for home 
consumption. 


FRUIT CULTURE. 


To the experienced fruit raiser Lincoln County offers a most 
inviting field. Nearly every kind of marketable fruit can be 
raised here with great profit to the careful cultivator. Nowhere 
do strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, gooseberries or cur- 
rants grow more plentifully or attain greater excellence of flavor. 
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Cherries grow extremely well, but the trees are not so long-lived 
as in Eastern States, nor do they reach the same size. Peaches, 
pears, plums and apricots do very well, but the great crop is the 
apple. The yield is good and flavor excellent. The average 
yield of well-kept trees is about ten barrels, though much larger 
yields are frequently seen. But little has been done as yet in the 
line of fruit culture, but it is not very uncommon for the farmer 
to receive a larger profit from his small orchard than from the 
remainder of his farm, showing what might be accomplished in 
this direction. The following kinds of winter apples, when 
grown here with any care, are of special fine flavor: Rawle’s 
Janet, Northern Spy, Winesap, Rhode Island Greening, Baldwin, 
Stark, Bellflower, Ben Davis, Willowtwig, Pennsylvania Red- 
streak, Newton Pippin, Golden Pippin, Roman Beauty, Prior 
Red, Vandever, ete. 


GRAPES AND WINES. 


It is well known that for excellence in grapes and wines Mis- 
souri cannot be surpassed by any other State or country in the 
world. This fact is principally due to the success of the grapes 
producing clarets, Burgundies, sherries and other choice red 
wines, such as Norton’s Virginia, Cynthiana, Neosho, Hermann, 
etc. The wine made from the Cynthiana grape grown in this 
State took the first premium in Vienna as the best red wine of all 
nations. There is another class of grapes and wine, namely, the 
Elvira, Taylor, Amber, etc., producing hocks and white wines, 
in which Missouri, while not excelling those grown elsewhere, 
can equal them, even rivaling the famous Johannisbergs and 
Riesslings. The stocks of both these classes, when grown in this 
State, are phylloxera proof, and vast quantities have, on this ac- 
count, been shipped to France and California. But little atten- 
tion has been paid to grape-growing in Lincoln County, but the 
success of the many small vineyards demonstrates the fact that 
it is equal to the very best for grape-culture, and wine has been 
made here that competent judges have pronounced superior to 
the best Rhine wines. There are thousands of acres in this 
county admirably adapted to the culture of red and white wine- 
producing grapes. 
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PRODUCTIONS. 


According to the United States census for 1880, there were 
2,441 farms in Lincoln County, with 194,311 acres of improved 
land. The value of the farms, including the lands, fences and 
buildings, was $4,243,837. The farm implements and machinery 
were valued at $211,759. The value of the live stock was $1,- 
024,403. The estimated value of all farm productions for 1879 
was $1,038,095. These are the latest reliable statistics, and he 
who lives to compare these figures with those of the forthcom- 
ing census of 1890, will find ‘‘ food for reflection.”” He will find 
that a wonderful improvement will have been made during the 
decade of the eighties. The following is a list of the amounts of 
vegetable productions of Lincoln County for the year 1879, as given 
by the census of 1880: Indian corn, 1,563,356 bushels; wheat, 
428,119 bushels; oats, 319,008 bushels; rye, 2,749 bushels; pota- 
toes, 15,782 bushels; sweet potatoes, 837 bushels; hay, 2,458 
tons; tobacco, 308,090 pounds; value of orchard products, $17,- 
158. 

According to the same census, Lincoln was an average 
county, in the 115 counties of the State, in the production of 
Indian corn, far above the average in the production of oats, 
the seventeenth county in the production of wheat, and the 
eleventh in the production of tobacco. This is certainly a very 
good showing—that Lincoln County is far above the average in 
the leading agricultural products. 

Also, by the census of 1880, Lincoln County was shown to 
have 7,128 horses, 1,667 mules and asses, twenty-two working 
oxen, 6,686 milch cows, 13,997 other cattle, 14,957 sheep and 
53,366 hogs. The production of wool was 90,133 pounds, and 
of butter 278,347 pounds. As compared with all the counties 
of the State, Lincoln was on an average in the production of 
horses, mules and asses, and above the average in regard to cattle, 
sheep and butter—the thirtieth in the production of hogs, and 
the same in the production of wool. 


CLIMATE. 


The climate of Lincoln County is mild and pleasant. The 
average temperature is the same as that of a degree further 
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south on the Atlantic coast; but being nearly in the center of the 
continent, there are not experienced the sudden changes common 
to the Atlantic States. There are none of the tornadoes that 
rage over the States north and west. Drouths are very uncom- 
mon; the rainfall is generally sufficient and well distributed. 
These statements are proved by the State weather statistics for 
the past years. The average rainfall was: winter, seven inches; 
spring, twelve; summer, thirteen; autumn, nine; total, forty- 
one. The average number of rainy days was ninety-two, the 
extremes being sixty-eight and one hundred and fifteen. The 
winter rainfall includes melted snow, of which the average was 
two and one-third inches. The atmospheric pressure is more 
uniform than in any State of the same, or more northern lati- 
tude, between the Rocky Mountains and the Atlantic Ocean; this 
is particularly the case in the summer, thus insuring the greatest 
possible benefits of the usual rainfall to the growing crops. As 
regards health, this county is fully up to the average in the 
State, which statistics prove one of the healthiest in the union. 
There is very little malaria; typhoid fever is extremely rare, and 
consumption is almost unknown as originating here. 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


An Agricultural and Mechanical Society was organized in 
1855. Its officers were Maj. George W. Huston, president; Dr. 
F. G. Gilmer, vice-president; S. R. Woolfolk, treasurer Cr Wi 
Parker, corresponding secretary; and A. V. McKee, recording 
secretary. The directors were Talbot Bragg, Sr., Gen. David 
Stewart, Joel Blanks, Raleigh Mayes, Tully R. Cornick, Jesse 
Orear, Joseph M. Heady, George W. Porter, Col. David Bailey, 
and Andrew Cochran. The society temporarily fitted a fair 
ground north of where the public schoolhouse now stands, and 
there held its first annual exhibition, commencing October 1, 
1856. The following year it held another exhibition and some 
time thereafter dissolved. From that time forward up to 1879 
the county had no agricultural and mechanical society. 


LINCOLN COUNTY AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL FAIR ASSOCIATION. 
This association is a joint-stock company. It was organized 
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with a subscribed capital of $3,500 divided into shares of $10 
each. The first exhibition was held in the fall of 1879, 
on the lot near the public school building known as the boarding 
house property. On the 3d day of August, 1880, the association 
purchased of John B. Gordon and wife a tract of land adjoining 
Troy on the east, consisting of sixty-four acres, and known as the 
Cottle place. Forty-four acres were afterward sold off, leaving 
the twenty which are now enclosed as the fair ground. Articles of 
the association were filed with the Secretary of State, whereupon 
a charter dated October 2, 1882, was granted. The first fair was 
held at the present fair ground in 1880, and exhibitions have 
since been annually given. The association has only been 
moderately successful, owing to the rains that have taken place 
at the time of holding the fairs. The grounds are enclosed with 
a tight board fence, and contain an amphitheatre capable of 
seating about 1,000 persons, an art hall, office, band stand, 
sheds and stalls for live stock, and a race track. The 
present officers are William Moore, president; Alex. Miller, vice- 
president; Robert Shelton, secretary; and W. H. Perkins, 
treasurer. The board of directors consists of one member from 
each municipal township of the county. 


STOCK LAW. 

At the August term, 1887, of the county court of Lincoln 
County, a petition for restraining certain domestic animals from 
running at large, was presented, and the following is a copy of 
the record of the proceedings of the court in relation thereto, 
made on the 9th day of that month: 


“In the Matter of the Stock Law of Lincoln County, Missouri: 
“Now at this day comes William H. Long, Joseph Jones and 
285 others, who are householders of said county, and file their 
petition praying this court to submit to the qualified voters of 
said county the question of enforcing insaid county the provisions 
of an act, passed by the General Assembly of the State of Missouri, 
to restrain domestic animals from running at large, approved 
May 27, 1883, in so far as said act is applicable to swine, sheep 
and goats, and asking this court to call a special election for the 
purpose of submitting said question. And it appearing to the 
21 
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satisfaction of the court that said petition is in conformity with 
Section 8 of said act, and contains more than one hundred of the 
resident householders of said county, it is ordered that a special 
election be held in said county, at the usual voting precincts 
thereof, on Saturday, the 10th day of September, 1887, so that 
the question of enforcing the provisions of said act against 
swine, sheep and goats from running at large may be submitted 
to the qualified voters of the county of Lincoln. There shall be 
written or printed on each ballot voted at this election either of 
the following sentences: ‘For enforcing the law restraining 
swine, sheep and goats from running at large.’ ‘Against 
enforcing the law restraining swine, sheep or goats from run- 
ning at large.’ 

‘And at such election the voting, making returns thereof, and 
casting up the result, shall be governed in all respects by the 
law applicable to general elections for State and county purposes. 
And it is further ordered by the court that a copy of this order 
be inserted in some newspaper published in the county for three 
consecutive weeks, the last insertion of which shall be at least 
ten days before the day of said election. And that the sheriff of 
this county post up copies of this order in three of the most pub- 
lic places in each township in the county, at least twenty days 
before the day of said election.” 

The required notices of the election were given, and it was 
accordingly held at the appointed time, and the following table 
shows the number of votes cast for and against enforcing the law 
in regard to allowing the stock to run at large: 


Votes Votes 
for against 
VoTING PRECINCT. enforc- enfore- 


ingthe ingthe 

law. law. 
Chain: Of HROCKSkesccn cues Saree eT 66 28 
Chantillatqic.c: os cee sss oes tetmat: cease mA 29 
Wintlelds. ties Sak stern ee ee 62 70 
Burr Oak Walleyicn sm ccsrceri an meet reece oa nee: 1238 
Brussels cscs cree Piao siesraiels ote Oe ee EEO 20 101 
ING W'ELOPG fe toresn ttle sone cee teers terete eee 69 53 
Hsberry:. sik a Sancta ee ot eee 99 125 
Smithis Schoolhouse: .caqcures sree ene eae 25 19 
AUDUTE: & .eie okie sae ses Ae ee re tee 35 44 
Lowisvilled. ov isskasccese econ tote eee Tee 95 84 


Olney. ics Late estate oe eee EEE ane 106 34 
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Votes Votes 
for against 


VOTING PRECINCT. enfore- enforc- 
ingthe ing the 
law. law. 
MTL WOO Cmimerer tein oa sect oaeSoc ee cect em tot 73 70 
PLT UXUODE ses cP Octet ee one ele teras tie! aitte Sek DNA LO 49 
a DAA) IY BNE Re or, aan thers Rea SOGEEAELAIA ete ities Ae 16 66 
Harp DardisusSchoolnOuserawins jamie eee caer 98 28 
PEL OVarr een mare tee aerate cae cat cles ose one 205 101 
Richardson smiles. seccck oan. ccth ste actewete: «cli D 52 
SV Hteside nace Not cain eA ote a sors eee ee 58 40 
Sil OXemme re ieee SiN re ee ceed ieee le ce cece Servants 41 76 
PLO Gallente ts rarer tac Se AE ssi SR nate hak Cee es 1245 1192 


This gave a majority of fifty-three votes in favor of enforcing 
the law. Notice of the result of the election was published by 
the clerk of the court, as required by law, and in due time the 
law for restraining swine, sheep and goats from running at large 
was enforced. 


CM Aa Bile AV ALT, 


COUNTY OFFICERS. 


The following is a list of officers of Lincoln County from its 
organization down to the present year, 1888. 


STATE SENATORS. 


Of those who lived in the county and represented the Sena- 
torial District in the Legislature: Carry K. Duncan was elected 
in 1824; Hans Smith, 1834; Henry Watts, 1838; James Finley, 
1840; M. H. McFarland, 1856; Thomas G. Hutt, 1880. All of 
these served four years, except Henry Watts, who died in office, 
and James Finley, who filled the unexpired term. 


REPRESENTATIVES. 
Christopher Clark, 1818-20;* Morgan Wright, 1820-22; 
Philip Sitton, 1822-24; John Ruland, 1824-26; Philip Sitton, 
1826-28; Elijah Collard, 1828-30; Hans Smith, 1830-34; Henry 


*See organization of county. 
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Watts and John S. Besser, 1834-36; Henry Watts and Richard 
H. Woolfolk, 1836-38; George W. Hutson and Enoch Emerson, 
1838-40; Hans Smith and Carty Wells, 1840-42; George W. 
Hutson, 1842-44; James Finley, 1844-46; David Stewart, 
1846-48; Richard Wommack, 1848-50; Charles U. Porter and 
Alexander Reed,* 1850-51; Charles U. Porter and Tully R. 
Cornick, 1851-52; James H. Britton and Increase Adams, 
1852-54; James H. Britton and M. H. McFarland, 1854-56; 
Richard Wommack and John Snethen, 1856-58; Richard 
Wommack, 1858-60; James W. Welch, 1860-62; Richard 
Wommack, 1862-64; Joseph W. Sitton, 1864-66; Richard 
Wommack, 1866-68; Richard Gladney, 1868-70; Thomas G. 
Hutt, 1870-72; E. B. Hull, 1872-74; William H. Priest, 1874-76; 
W. E. Brown, 1876-78; Alexander Mudd, 1878-80; Howard 8. 
Parker, 1880-84; George T. Dunn, 1884-88. 


MEMBERS OF CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTIONS. 


Malcolm Henry, Sr., in 1820, when the original constitu- 
tion, on the admission of the State into the Federal Union, was 
prepared and adopted; 1845, Thomas W. Hutt, of Lincoln County, 
and Edwin D. Bevitt, of St. Charles, Democrats, ran against 
Charles Wheeler, of Lincoln, and J. D. Coalter, of St. Charles, 
Whigs. The latter gentlemen were elected, but the constitution 
they helped to frame, was, on submission to the people, rejected ; 
1864, Alexander H. Martin; 1875, A. V. McKee. The constitu- 
tion then framed was ratified by the people, and has since been 
the organic law of the State. 


REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS. 


Prior to 1848 the representatives in Congress for the State 
of Missouri were elected at large. The first elections for con- 
gressmen by districts were held in 1848, and since that time 
Lincoln County has been represented in Congress, as follows: 
William V. N. Bay, 1848-50; Gilchrist Porter, 1850-52; Alfred 
‘W. Lamb, 1852-54; Gilchrist Porter, 1854-56; Thomas L. Ander- 
son, 1856-60; James S. Rollins, 1860-64; George W. Anderson, 


*The latter died during the session of the Legislature and January 27,1851, Tully R. Cornick 
was elected to fill the vacancy. 
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1864; David P. Dyer, 1868-70; Andrew King, 1870-72; Aylett 
H. Buckner, 1872-84; J. E. Hutton, present incumbent, 1884-88. 


CIRCUIT COURT CLERKS. 
John Ruland, 1819-20; Bennett Palmer, first half of 14821, 
to his death in August; Francis Parker, 1821-48; Thomas G. 
Hutt, 1848-54; Alexander H. Martin, 1854, to his resignation 
in 1869; William Colbert, 1869-87; Benjamin F. Reed, present 
incumbent, elected in 1886. 


COUNTY COURT CLERKS. 

Bennett Palmer, from organization of the court, January 15, 
1821, to his death, in August following; Francis Parker, 1821-54; 
N. H. Meriwether, 1854, to his death in March, 1857; James A.. 
Ward, 1857-58; Francis C. Cake, 1858-75; William A. Woodson, 
1875-87; Jesse J. Shaw, the present incumbent, elected in 1886. 


SHERIFFS. 


David Bailey, 1819-23; Jonathan Riggs, 1823-27; Robert 
Stewart, 1827-31; Henry Watts, 1831-35; Valentine J. Peers, 
1835-39; William Sitton, 1839-43; Richard Wommack, 1843-47; 
Henry T. Mudd, 1847-49; Joel Blanks, 1849-53; Richard Wom- 
mack, 1853-57; Joel Blanks, 1857-59; Peachy G. Shelton, 
1859-61; Elias Norton, 1861-63; John R. Knox, 1863-67; Shap- 
leigh R. Woolfolk, 1867-71; Frederick Wing, 1871-73; Thomas 
M. Carter, 1873-77; James C. Elmore, 1877-81; A. C. Snethen, 
1881-85; Beverly Duey, present incumbent, elected in 1884, ang 
re-elected in 1886. 

COLLECTORS. 

David Bailey, 1819-23; Daniel Draper, 1823-25; William 
Hammock, 1825-26; Austin C. Woolfolk, 1826-27; Daniel 
Draper, 1827-29; Walter Wright, 1829-32; H. Watts, 1832-34; 
Freland W. Rose, 1834-35; Benjamin Ford, 1835-39; William 
Sitton, 1839-42; John A. Woolfolk, 1842-48. From the latter 
date until 1873 the sheriffs of the county were ex-officio col- 
lectors of the revenues thereof. In 1872 the separate office of 
collector was established, and the following is a list of the col-. 
lectors from that date: William W. Shaw, 1873-75; Peachy G. 
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Shelton, 1875-79; William B. Thornhill, 1879-83; Peachy G. 
Shelton, 1883-87; William Moore, present incumbent, elected in 
1886. During the first three years of the existence of the county 
Sheriff Bailey collected the revenues, and from that time up to 
1843 the taxes were collected part of the time by the sheriffs, and 
part of the time by collectors other than sheriffs. 


TREASURERS. 

Daniel Draper, 1825-26; Henry Watts, 1826-27; Francis 
Parker, 1827-33; R. H. Woolfolk, 1833-35; Charles Wheeler, 
1835-42; William Young, 1842-46; James H. Britton, 1846-52; 
Charles Wheeler, 1852-58; S. R. Woolfolk, 1858-66; Frederick 
Wing, 1866-68; James D. Shelton, 1868-70; James K. Cannon, 
1870-72; John McDonald, 1872-78; Thomas J. Nalley, 1878-84; 
William S. Bragg, 1884 till March, 1888, when he resigned, and 
was succeeded by H. W. Perkins, the present incumbent, who 
was appointed to fill the vacancy. 


ASSESSORS OF REVENUE. 

Philip Sitton, 1831-32; Austin C. Woolfolk, 1832-33; Robert 
Shelton, 1833-34; John M. Hopkins, 1834-35; James Reid, 1835 
-89; Richard Wommack, 1839-41; William Jameson, 1841-42; 
Henry T. Mudd, 1842-46; Edward J. Peers, 1846-48; Morgan 
Wright, 1850-52; Alex. H. Martin, 1852-53; Richard Wells, 
1853-54; John M. Reed, 1854-58. In 1858 the county was 
divided into four assessors’ districts, and William Miller, William 
T. Wilson, William H. Martin and Richard Wommack were 
appointed by the county court as assessors. Joseph S. Gear, 1860- 
§2; David B. Smiley, 1862-66; James K. Cannon, 1866-68 ; Nor- 
man Porter, 1868-70; Elijah Myers, 1870-74; John Wilson, 1874 
~77; David C. Downing, 1877-80; Thomas H. Hammond, 1880 
—84; R. S. Gililland, 1884-86; William R. Clark, present in- 
cumbent, elected in 1886. 


CORONERS. 


Barnabas Thornhill, 1820-22; Jehu L. Sitton, 1822-24; John 
Parkinson, 1824-26; John Chandler, 1826-28; Thomas Arm- 
strong, 1828-30; Bluford Stone, 1830-32; John B. Stone, 1832— 
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36; Joseph B. Kelsick, 1836-38; Barnabas Thornhill, 1838-40; 
Alexander Wilson, 1840-42; Baldwin D. Talliafero, 1842-46; 
William Murphy, 1846-48; William A. Sallee, 1848-50; Samuel 
Barker, 1850-52; Jordan S. Sallee, 1852-54; Joseph Chandler, 
1854-56; J. B. Campbell, 1856-60; J. W. Thurman, 1860-66: 
J. B. Campbell, 1866-70; R. A. Nurnelly, 1870-74; George W. 
Elder, 1874-76; Robert L. Robinson, 1876-82; Talbot N. Bragg, 
1882-86; Charles D. Avery, 1886-88. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATORS. 

Elective since 1858: Eugene N. Bonfils, 1858-62; Samuel 
Howell, 1862-64; Robert H. Hudson, 1864-66; J. B. Allen, 
1866-68; Elbridge G. Sitton, 1868-72; Josiah Creech, 1872-76; 
Jeptha Wells, 1876-80, H. Avery, 1880-84; Josiah Creech, 1884— 
88. 

SCHOOL COMMISSIONERS. 

William Young, 1853; A. V. McKee, 1854; Francis C. Cake, 
1857; John R. Knox, 1860; Francis C. Cake, 1861; James M. 
McLellan, 1866; William S. Pennington, 1871; John Wilson, 
1873; James M. McLellan, 1875; Thomas P. Dyer, 1879; Horace 
Rose, 1881 to his death in 1885; W. T. Baker, 1885, present 
incumbent. 

SURVEYORS. 

Joseph Cottle, 1819; William Herbert, 1828-30; James Fin- 
ley, 1830-38; James Reid, 1838-40; Nixon Palmer, 1840-46; J. 
J. Pritchett, 1846-51; James Reid, 1851-55; A. R. Finley, 
1855-57; G. G. Wilson —; John C. Downing, 1867-72; John 
F. Wilson, 1872-88. 

RECORDERS. 

The office of recorder, in Lincoln County, was never sep- 
arated from that of the circuit court clerk until 1886, when J. H. 
Alexander, the present incumbent, was elected recorder. He 
assumed the duties of his office January 1, 1887. 

The following is a list of the judges of the circuit court and 
also of the justices and judges of the county court. Of the latter 
the time that each individual officer actually served, as shown by 
the records, is given, and may not in all cases cover the whole 
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time during which they held office. The county court was some- 
times composed of several officers, only two or three of whom 
met to hold the sessions. The list has been obtained by an actual 
and careful search of the records of the proceedings of the court. 


CIRCUIT COURT JUDGES. 


David Todd, 1819-21; Rufus Pettibone, 1821-23; Nathaniel 
Beverly Tucker, 1823-30; Priestly H. McBride, 1830-36; Ezra 
Hunt, 1836-49; Carty Wells, 1849-57; Aylett H. Buckner, 
1857-62; Thomas J. C. Fagg, 1862-67; Gilchrist Porter, 1867— 
72; W. W. Edwards, 1872-81; Elijah Robinson, 1881-87; Elli- 
ott M. Hughes, present incumbent, elected in 1886, and assumed 
the duties of his office in 1887. 


COUNTY COURT JUSTICES. 


Tra Cottle, 1821-24; Jonathan Riggs, 1821-22; John Geiger, 
1821-23; Benjamin Cottle, 1822-25; James Duncan, 1823-25; 
John Lindsey, 1825-28; Thompson Blanton, Philip Sitton, Dan- 
iel Draper, Benajah English, William Hammock, Barnabas 
Thornhill and Jonathan Cottle, 1825-26; Samuel Smiley, 1825- 
27; Gabriel P. Nash, 1826-28; William W. Woodbridge, John 
Love and Ira Cottle, 1826-27; Caleb McFarland, 1827-46; James 
Dunean, 1827-31; Joseph H. Allen and Henry Watts, 1828-80; 
Charles Wheeler, 1830-31; John S. Besser, 1831-34; George 
W. Zimmerman, 1831-35; William Young, 1834-39; Price W. 
Hammock, 1885-54; Lewis Castleman, 1839-42; Solomon R. 
Moxley, 1842-44; Thomas W. Hutt, 1844-46; Charles Ferry 
and Solomon R. Moxley, 1846-50; M. A. Shelton, 1850-54; 
James Wilson, 1850-58; Horatio N. Baskett and Charles W. 
Martin, 1854-58; Solomon R. Moxley, 1858-64; John South, 
1858-60; Milton L. Lovell, 1858-70; William W. Shaw, 1860- 
61; Samuel T. Ingram, 1862-73; James Wilson, 1864-67; Solo- 
mon R. Moxley and James K. Cannon, 1867-69; Norman Por- 
ter, 1867-70; Alexander K. Wilson, 1869-75; John C. Downing, 
1869-70; Levi Bickel, 1870-71; Charles W. Martin, 1870-77; 
Henry T. Mudd and N. H. Baskett, 1875-79; Nathan D. Pres- 
cott, 1877-79. District No. 1—Gion G. Wilson, 1879-83; 


> 


Jerome B. Sitton, 1883-84; John T. Gilmore, 1884-86; Wilson 
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W. Reid, 1886-88. District No. 2.—B. B. Harvey, 1879-80; 
Lawrence B. Sitton, 1880-83; A. Y. Brown, 1883-88. Presid- 
ing justices—Charles U. Porter, 1879-83; G. G. Wilson, 
1883-88. 

PROBATE JUDGES. 

In 1825 Gabriel P. Nash was appointed for four years by the 
Governor. Before the organization of the county court in 1821, 
the circuit court exercised probate jurisdiction, and from that 
time forward, excepting the administration of Judge Nash, the 
county court exercised probate jurisdiction until 1870, when the 
probate court, as it pow exists, was created by law. Since then 
the judges have been Solomon R. Moxley, 1870-74; E. N. Bon- 
fils, 1874-78; Benjamin W. Wheeler, 1878; re-elected in 1882; 
and again in 1886—present incumbent. 


PROSECUTING ATTORNEYS. 
Benjamin W. Wheeler, 1872-74; Josiah Creech, 1874-76; 
George T. Dunn, 1876-78; Robert Walton, 1878-82; Jeptha 
Wells, 1882-84; Howard S. Parker, 1884, to his death January 
3, 1886; Nat. C. Dryden, 1886—present incumbent. 


BRIEF SKETCHES OF COUNTY OFFICERS. 

Following are brief biographical sketches of many of the 
county officers, as given by Dr. Mudd in the county atlas, together 
with necessary changes and additions to make them complete at 
this time: 

Increase Adams came from Maine. He conducted a mercan- 
tile business several years in Louisville, and left this county in 
1860, to reside in Mexico, Audrian County, where he died June 
5, 1874, aged about sixty-five years. 

Joseph Benson Allen was born in Truxton, this county, De- 
cember 12, 1841; commenced the practice of law in 1860; served 
in the Highth Illinois Volunteers during the war. Now resides 
in Troy and is president of the Temperance Benevolent Associa- 


tion. 
Thomas Armstrong was a pioneer settler and preacher. He 


went to Texas many years ago. 
Joel Blanks was born in Pittsylvania County, Va., February 
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27, 1800. Married Miss Nancy Compton, January 4, 1827, 
came to this county in 1831, and settled on Big Creek. He died 
in Monroe Township at the residence of his daughter, Mrs. Wit- 


cher, February 25, 1875. 
Eugene N. Bonfils was born in Tuscaloosa, Ala., October 13, 


1820; moved to St. Louis, July, 1842; to Lexington, Ky., in 
1846; graduated at Transylvania University, July, 1849; came 
the following month to St. Louis County, where he taught school ; 
came to Troy in May, 1852, and commenced the practice of law. 
Besides offices named above, was probate clerk for four years pre- 
ceding his election as judge, and held other positions of trust. 

James H. Britton was born in Page County, Va., July 11, 
1817. His early training was in the mercantile business. He 
married in 1838, came to Troy in 1840, and commenced busi- 
ness. Besides the offices named he was for a time postmaster of 
Troy; in 1848 he was secretary of the State Senate, and during 
the session of 1856-57 was chief clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. In 1857 he was appointed cashier of the Southern 
Bank of St. Louis, and moved to that city; in 1864 he was elected 
its president. He held several other positions of trust, among 
them the office of president of the Life Association of America, 
and that of treasurer of the Illinois & St. Louis Bridge Company. 

Warner Edward Brown was born in Union County, Ark., Feb- 
ruary 6, 1847; came to Wentzville in 1856; served in the Con- 
federate army the latter part of the war. He graduated in med- 
icine at Washington University, Baltimore, February 22, 1870, 
and located at Chain of Rocks. He abandoned the practice of 
medicine years ago and engaged in farming. He was commis- 
sioner of the Chain of Rocks bridge, and the principal originator 
of the project. 

Francis C. Cake was born in Deerfield, Cumberland County, 
N. J., November 9, 1820, came to Troy October 16, 1840, and 
engaged in mercantile business until 1849. April 12 of that 
year he started to California by way of the plains, prospected 
from Nelson Creek in the northern mines to Sonora in the 
southern: was in Sacramento before there was a frame house 
erected in the city. He returned to Troy by way of Panama and 
New York. In 1857 he was appointed on the staff of Gov. Rob- 
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ert M. Stewart, with the rank of colonel. He is now deceased. 

Thomas Miller Carter. [See biography elsewhere in this 
work. | 

Elijah Collard, one of the early pioneers, came from Ken- 
tucky. He wasa ranger in the War of 1812. He went to Texas 
many years ago. 

Enoch Emerson was a native of Maryland. He was a mer- 
chant, and went to California in 1849 or 1850. 

Andrew R. Finley came from Kentucky, and from here he 
went to California about the year 1870. 

James Finley also came from Kentucky, and died years ago 
in this county. 

Richard Gladney was a native of South Carolina, and came 
to this county with his parents when quite young. He went to 
California in 1870, and shortly afterward died. 

George Webb Huston was born April 18, 1810, in New Mar- 
ket, Shenandoah County, Va. He came to Troy in 1834, was 
elected State registrar of lands in 1856, and held the office for 
four years. He died in April, 1862. 

Thomas G. Hutt was born in Westmoreland County, Va., May 
21, 1817, came to this county in 1837, and has ever since resided 
here. 

Thomas W. Hutt was born in Westmoreland County, Va., 
September, 1798, and came to this county in the fall of 1832. 

John R. Knox was born in this county September 16, 1836, 
was admitted to the practice of law in 1859. He traveled for 
his health about three years prior to his death, which occurred 
in Austin, Tex., May 3, 1876. 

Charles William Martin was born in Campbell County, Va., 
September 29, 1810. He came tothis county in 1838. He died 
at his home, near Troy, July 14, 1888, in his seventy-eighth 
year. 

Nixon Palmer came from Garrard County, Ky. He died in 
1845. 

Francis Parker was born in Windsor, Vt., April 27, 1797. 
His grandfather, William Parker, came from the county of Lon- 
donderry, Ireland, about the year 1750, settled at Londonderry, 
N. H., and served throughout the entire war of the Revolution. 
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His maternal grandfather, Tyler Spafford, of English descent, 
also served throughout the war. His father, Henry Parker, died 
in 1814; and in 1817 he came to Jonesboro, Union County, Hl., 
where he held several important county offices, and where he 
married, in 1819, Miss Catharine Clapp. by whom he had eight 
children. He came to this county in 1821, and married kis sec- 
ond wife, Miss Sarah Cochran, of this county, in 1833. By ref- 
erence to the list of county officers it will be seen that he was 
county clerk for thirty-two years, and circuit clerk for twenty- 
six years. He died September 4, 1868. He was greatly es- 
teemed as an honest, industrious and capable officer, and a 
sincere and earnest Christian. 

John Parkinson was a native of England. He left this 
county many years ago, and died at Galena, Ill. 

Edward J. Peers came from Kentucky; he was a graduate of 
West Point and a major of militia. He died in Troy, September 
9, 1862. 

Valentine J. Peers was a brother of the preceding; he mar- 
ried a daughter of Maj. Christopher Clark, and died some years 
ago in St. Louis. 

J. J. Pritchett was a native of Pennsylvania; he left this 
county about 1856 or 1857. 

Alexander Reid came from Kentucky; he died at Jefferson 
City while in office, as stated elsewhere. 

James Reid was a native of Kentucky, and long a resident of 
this county, where he was widely known and greatly respected; 
he died in 1870. 

Jonathan Riggs was a native of Campbell County, Ky., and 
the son of Rev. Bethuel Riggs, the first Baptist preacher of this 
county. He came to this county in 1812, and made an honorable 
record during the war. He married Miss Jane Shaw, by whom 
he had eleven children. After the war he settled north of the 
Cuivre, on the Troy and Auburn .road, where he died in 1834. 
He was a brigadier-general of militia. 

James David Shelton was born in Pittsylvania County, Va., 
June 11, 1816; came to this county in November, 1829. 

Philip Sitton was born in North Carolina about the year 1772, 
and came with his father, Joseph Sitton, and several of his broth- 
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ers, to this county in 1818. He was very prominent in public 
affairs, and died in this county in 1862 or 1863. 

Jehu L. Sitton, a brother of the preceding, came to this county 
at the same time. He died about 1868, in Pike County, Ill. 

William Sitton, a brother of the preceding, was born April 26, 
1778. Hewasa captain in the army during the War of 1812, 
and was at the battle of New Orleans. He died in 1865. The 
last vote he cast was for John C. Breckinridge, for president. 

Joseph Winston Sitton, son of the preceding, was born in 
1806, in Tennessee. 

Hans Smith was a native of Pennsylvania, and came to this 
county inthe summer of 1828, just two years before he was 
elected to the Legislature. He was a brilliant orator and a very 

popular man. He went to Arkansas in 1846 or 1847, and was 
shortly afterward elected to the State Senate. He finally went to 
Texas, engaged in mercantile business in Austin, and was 
drugged, robbed and murdered. 

John Snethen was born in Estill County, Ky., and came with 
his father to Montgomery County in 1808. During the War of 
1812 he was in the forts in Howard County, and went to school 
with Kit Carson. He married Miss EKuphemia Wells, sister of 
Judge Carty Wells, by whom he had six children. He was a 
merchant of Troy for thirty-seven years. 

David Stewart was born in Montgomery County, Ky., Janu- 
ary 24, 1798; came to this State and settled near Palmyra in 
1829, and came to this county the following year. He was a 
brigadier-general of the militia. He and his wife were both 
killed by a runaway horse attached to a buggy, while on their 
way tochurch at Louisville, on Sunday, June 11, 1871. Hewas 
a prosperous farmer, and enjoyed, to the day of his death, the 
confidence and esteem of all who knew him; he was a sincere 
Christian gentleman. 

Robert Stewart came from North Carolina, and was an early 
settler; he accumulated considerable property and died in this 
county. Henry Watts was born in Kentucky, and at an early 
age came to this county. He was colonel of militia, and was 
under marching orders with his regiment in Gen. Jonathan Riggs’ 
brigade for the Black Hawk War, in 1832. He died in 1840. 
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Charles Wheeler was born in Hanover County, N. H., April 1, 
1794; moved to New Castle, Henry Co., Ky., in 1820; had charge 
of New Castle Academy nine months; went next year to Bedford 
County, and taught school. He came to Alexandria, in this 
county, in 1825; went to Jefferson County, Ky., in 1828, taught 
school one year, and returned in 1829 to Troy, where he lived 
until his death, January 21, 1873. He was brother of Capt. 
Otis Wheeler. He held the office of justice of the peace from 
July 31, 1829, to within a week of his death, when he resigned 
it—a period of forty-four years. He was a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College, both in law and literature, in the class of 1818. 
John Wilson was born in Muirkirk, Prince George’s Co., Md., 
and came with his parents to this county about 1856. He served 
in the Confederate army during the late war, and lost an arm in 
battle. He was a brother of Maj. James Wilson, of the Federal 
army, who was killed at Pilot Knob. He died in June, 1877, of 
consumption. 

Richard Wommack was born in Halifax County, Va., Jan- 
uary 10, 1804, and departed this life at his residence in Lincoln 
County, March 25, 1880. He moved with his parents to Tennes- 
see, where his father died, and from there moved with his 
mother to this county in October, 1823. He was married three 
times; first to Miss Cynthia Smiley; in 1831 to Mrs. Harriet Gil- 
more, and in 1873 to Mrs. Mary Morris; had ten children. 
He held prominent positions in public affairs; was a liberal and 
public-spirited citizen, and lived an exemplary life. He held the 
office of assessor two terms, that of sheriff four terms, and that 
of representative in the Legislature four terms. Of him it can 
truthfully be said to all the world, with all that the language can 
imply, “This was a man.” 

William Anderson Woodson was born in Monroe Township, 
in this county. For years he followed merchandising in Troy, 
where he now resides. 

Richard Henry Woolfolk was born in Jefferson County, Ky., 
in October, 1803; studied medicine in his native State, and came 
to Troy in 1825; established and maintained a good practice in 
this and St. Charles Counties for about twenty-five years. In 
May, 1828, he married Miss Helen B. Wells, sister to Judge 
Carty Wells. He died in this county. 
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Morgan Wright was born in Bourbon County, Ky., and 
came at an early day to this county; he was a brother to the late 
Edward Thomas J. Wright; he married a daughter of Judge 
James Duncan, of this county, and died at his home in Clark 
Township about the year 1852. 

For information concerning other prominent county officials 
the reader is referred to “bench and bar,” and the biographical 
department of this work. 


OlUA PACE Rich x. 


ELECTIONS, JUDICIARY, ETC. 


The first election held in Lincoln County was in 1819. The 
places for holding the elections, and the judges to conduct them, 
have been mentioned in connection with the county organization. 

For the election in 1820, Prospect K. Robbins, Ira Cottle and 
Joseph Oldham were appointed judges in Monroe Township, and 
the election was ordered to be held ‘at the place for holding 
courts” in Old Monroe. Elijah Collard, James Duncan and 
Benjamin Blanton were appointed judges in Bedford Township, 
and the election was ordered to be held at the house of Benjamin 
Cottle. Robert Jameson, Philip Sitton and Samuel Gibson were 
appointed judges for Union Township, and the election was 
ordered to be held at the house of the latter. Benjamin Allen, 
Jesse Sitton and David Diggs were appointed judges for Hurri- 
cane Township, and the election was ordered to be held at the 
house of James Barnes. Afterward, from time to time, with the 
change of the municipal townships, new election precincts were 
established, and new places appointed for the holding of the elec- 
tions. 

In August, 1875, the county court appointed the following 
named places and judges for the holding of the special election 
to be held on Saturday, October 30, following, on the adoption 
or rejection of the new constitution of the State: Chain 
of Rocks, John K. Lindsey, William Eggering and Lawrence B. 
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Sitton; Chantilla, Alfred Y. Brown, William Lindsey and Robert 
Ricks; Drydensville, in Snow Hill, Andrew Cunningham, John 
J. Alexander and Christopher W. Ricks; Burr Oak Valley, 
Charles L. Alloway, Thomas R. Reid and Frank D. Hardesty; 
New Hope, William W. Reid, William F. Wilson and J. Winston 
Sitton; Hickory Grove schoolhouse in Clark Township, J ames A. 
Miller, Casper Extine and Royal J. Williams; Troy, James 
Wells, Jordon R. Witt and Charles U. Porter; Auburn, Alex. K. 
Wilson, Andrew F. Downing and John M. Reeds; Millwood, 
William W. Haynes, Francis B. Clare and Thomas Jackman; 
Truxton, Robert B. Allen, Williamson C. Giles and Henry 
Dewell; Nineveh, James C. Elmore, William W. Shaw and James 
Porter; Louisville, John T. Kimler, J. S. R. Gregory and Samuel 
C. Motley, Sr. The elections were held accordingly, and on the 
12th day of November the returns were canvassed, and out of 
1,239 votes cast, it was found that 1,209 were for the adoption of 
the new constitution, and 30 against it. 


PRESIDENTIAL VOTE OF 1884. 


The vote for President in: 1884, at the several voting places 
in Lincoln County, was as follows: 


PLACE. Cleveland. Blaine 
Butler and Fusion. 

Troyer. ; cle eae RnR etorle Grade eee OL 227 
Richardsowachille Ee par aliases sole aeiele estan Teens tae oe 82 
Hubbard’s Scinolnouseh Weahersis hiveeeclenseeloe 72 
LinteMilje oe hes os 63 87 
TTUxtom en acco te eet OL ee 57 98 
Olney eaccc tee ces ene ae eer eee 109 68 
ous ville; .ss cases Moe cee ee ee 148 89 
Mill WOO sacar et kale acts a eer LO 60 
pW iiteside term ne ean crracrcir a ken vee 126 35 
AUD UTD Jett ote or oe Ghee eee aS oe ee ee OG 69 
New-Hopers &. Mi tatiseates See eee 173 36 
Elsberry .. s eheisvaheloioie helaraetaeteeecees eral 125 
Smith’s Senenlacices oro ake (itinsiey svereicierarcumneier areetinte 48 9 
Snow Hill. (eee er oe ee eee 112 82 
Burr: Oakeane eee ee one 119 95 
Winfield acnc <i. cctiationrc eee er eee TL 15 
Chins of Rocksiesesaccc ee ee 136 54 
Chantilla, Siena occa eee ee eT 58 

Potalis ccc a0 fastens ote eee OAS 1321 
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St. John received one vote at each of the following places: 
Whiteside, Elsberry and Smith’s schoolhouse. 

For the political phase of Lincoln County from 1836 to 1884, 
the reader is referred to the table showing the votes by counties 
at the presidental elections, found in the State history in this 
volume. In 1860, Abraham Lincoln, Republican, received only 
three votes. 

AN ANECDOTE. 

For the amusement of the reader the following joke on 
candidates, as reported in the Troy Free Press, in May, 1882, is 
here inserted: 

“One day last week a lady from below Troy was engaged in 
shopping here, and having occasion to make some purchases at 
C. M. Hamilton’s, was waited upon in the most polite and 
accomplished manner by our venerable friend Mr. P. G. Shelton, 
who, we may observe parenthetically, is a candidate for collector. 
Mr. Shelton, with the grace of a Parisian, assisted the lady upon 
her horse, and by his actions and delightful conversation so 
captivated her that on her way home she stated to a friend that 
she would certainly see that her husband cast a solid vote of the 
whole family for Mr. Shelton. This news immediately reached 
Troy, and now observe the effects. On Thursday last, another 
very sprightly and charming lady, who lives about four miles 
south of Troy, and who we will call Mrs. J., for short—came to 
Troy on a shopping expedition, and the first persons she met 
were Prince Birkhead and Capt. Colbert. The former, in behalf 
of the livery stable, tried to outdo Mr. Shelton in politeness, in 
the way of assisting the lady to alight and in taking charge of 
her horse, the Captain, in the meantime, standing still and 
scratching his head in a bewildered manner, looking for an 
opportunity to show off in the same way. 

“Mrs. J. intimated to him that he ought not to be outdone by 
Messrs. Shelton and Birkhead-—that Mr. Shelton had made one 
vote by assisting a lady last week, and that he (the Captain) 
might do as well this week by following the same plan. The 
Captain acknowledged it, excused himself for not being as quick 
as his young friend, mentioned the infirmities of age, etc., and 
promised that he would get her horse and assist her when she 
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got ready to start home. After the lady had finished shopping, 
she looked around, but could not see the Captain, and concluded 
to send him a note by a convenient colored boy, who hap- 
pened to be on hand, notifying him that she was ready to start. 
The boy carried the note to the courthouse, and in a minute the 
Captain was seen coming down the street, bareheaded and on a 
full run—but, alas ! he was too late, as seventeen candidates had 
already gotten the horse, assisted the lady in the saddle, and she 
was going down the street toward home in acanter. It is hardly 
necessary to observe that the Captain was greeted with the 
cheers of the lucky seventeen.” 


SUPREME AND CIRCUIT COURTS. 


When the county of Lincoln was organized, in 1819, under 
the Territorial laws, it belonged to what was then designated as the 
Northwestern Circuit, including, probably, all the settlements in 
Missouri Territory north of the Missouri River. Under the State 
organization the county was made a part of the Second Judicial 
Circuit, and under this head the first term of the court was held 
in February, 1821. In 1825 the Legislature passed an act estab- 
lishing judicial districts and circuits, and prescribing the times 
and places for holding courts. The act was approved February 
5, and by its provisions the State was divided into four judicial 
districts—the counties of Callaway, Montgomery, St. Charles, 
Lincoln, Pike and Ralls composing the Second. In each of the 
four districts the Supreme Court of the State was to be held alter- 
nately—the sessions to be held in the Second District, at St. 
Charles, beginning on the fourth Mondays of April and October 
in each year. 

Judicial Circwits.—The act also provided that the counties 
composing each judicial district should constitute a judicial cir- 
cuit, and the time for holding the circuit court in Lincoln Coun- 
ty was fixed on the first Mondays of February, June and October. 
Thus the districts and circuits remained, with additions of new 
counties, until 1835, when, by an act of the Legislature, approved 
March 17, the judicial districts and circuits were reorganized. 
The Second District was composed of the counties of Montgom- 
ery, Warren, Lincoln, Pike, Ralls, Marion, Lewis and Shelby. 
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The sessions of the supreme court for this district were to be 
held at Bowling Green, in Pike County, commencing on the: 
third Mondays of April and August in each year. Tho Second 
Judicial Circuit was composed of the counties of Montgomery, 
Warren, Lincoln, Ralls, Marion, Lewis and Shelby. The time 
for holding the circuit court in Lincoln County was fixed to com- 
mence on the first Mondays of March, July and November. 
Another reorganization of the judicial districts and circuits took 
place in accordance with an act of the General Assembly, passed 
in February, 1837, and in February, 1843, an act was passed to 
concentrate the supreme court. It provided that after that date 
the sessions of the supreme court should be held at Jefferson City 
only—to be held twice a year, commencing on the second Mon- 
day of January, and the first Monday of July in each year. The 
judicial districts for supreme court purposes were then abolished: 

An act of the Legislature, approved March 27, 1845, provid- 
ed that two sessions of the supreme court should be held annual- 
ly, at the capitol of the State, commencing on the second Monday 
of January and the first Monday of July; and that two sessions 
should be held annually, commencing on the third Mondays of 
March and October, to hear causes from the Eighth Judicial 
Circuit, it being composed of the county of St. Louis only. This 
virtually divided the State into two supreme court districts—the 
one being composed of the county of St. Louis, and the other of 
all the other counties. The same act divided the State into four- 
teen judicial circuits, and made the third one consist of the coun- 
ties of Marion, Ralls, Pike, Lincoln, St. Charles, Warren and 
Montgomery, and fixed the time for the holding of the sessions 
in Lincoln County on the fourth Mondays of April and Septem- 
ber, of each year. 

An act approved November 17, 1855, provided for the holding 
of two annual sessions of the supreme court, ‘in the capitol, at 
the seat of government, on the second Monday in January and 
the first Monday in July,” and also two sessions annually at the 
city of St. Louis, commencing on the third Mondays in March 
and October. Another act approved December 12, 1855, divided 
the State into sixteen judicial circuits, and made the third consist 
of the counties of Pike, Lincoln, St. Charles, Warren and Mont- 
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gomery, and fixed the time for holding the sessions in Lincoln 
County, commencing on the second Mondays after the fourth 
Mondays of April and September of each year. In 1864 the law 
was amended so as to require two annual sessions of the supreme 
court to be held in the city of St. Joseph, commencing on the 
third Mondays of February and August. According to the 
revised statutes of 1866, the State was divided into six districts, 
in each of which a district court was established, the particulars 
of which are beyond the scope of this work. At the same time 
the State was divided into twenty judicial circuits, and the third 
-was made to contain the counties of Pike, Lincoln, Montgomery, 
Warren and the Louisiana Court of Common Pleas. The time for 
holding the sessions in Lincoln County was fixed to commence on 
the second Monday of April and the fourth Monday in Septem- 
ber in each year. 

According to the revised statutes in 1872 (Wagner’s Stat- 
ates) the State was divided into twenty-nine judicial circuits, 
and the nineteenth was made to consist of the counties of Lin- 
coln, St. Charles and Warren, and the time for commencing the 
sessions in Lincoln County was fixed on the first Mondays after 
the fourth Mondays in March and September in each year. 
Afterward, by the revised statutes of 1879, the law was so 
amended as to make the nineteenth district consist of the coun- 
ties of St. Louis, St. Charles, Lincoln and Warren, and the time 
for commencing the terms of the court in Lincoln County was 
fixed on the first Monday after the fourth Monday in March, and 
on the second Monday in October. Subsequently, by an act of 
the Legislature approved March 18, 1881, the law was again 
amended so as to take Lincoln County out of the nineteenth 
judicial circuit, and make it constitute a part of the third again. 
By this act the third circuit was composed, as it now exists, of 
the counties of Audrain, Montgomery, Lincoln, Pike, and the 
Louisiana Court of Common Pleas. The time for commencing 
the terms of the Lincoln Cireuit Court is now fixed on the first 
Monday after the fourth Monday in March, and on the third 
Monday in September of each year. A list of the judges of the 

_eireuit court can be seen elsewhere in this work. 
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THE COUNTY COURT. 


The first term of the county court, as has already been 
stated, was held on the 15th day of January, 1821, the law pro- 
viding for its formation having been passed in 1820. It was 
composed of three justices of the county court, first appointed 
by the Governor and afterward elected by the people, and con- 
tinued to be thus composed until 1825, when by an act of the 
Legislature, approved January 7, it was made to consist of all of 
the justices of the peace within the county. This act provided 
that the justices of the peace, or a majority of them, should 
meet on the first Monday of March, 1825, and designate not less. 
than three nor more than seven of their number to serve as 
justices of the county court for the ensuing year, and that this 
designation should continue to be made at the first meeting of the 
justices of the peace in each year. The law also provided that 
there should be four terms of the county court held in each 
year, commencing on the first Mondays of February, May, August 
and November, and that each county should procure and keep « 
seal with such emblems and devices as it might desire. This 
method of composing the county court did not prove satisfactory, 
and the law being repealed, it did not continue later than 1830, 
after which the county court was composed of three justices of 
the county court as it was originally organized. An act approved 
March 7, 1835, provided that these justices should be elected 
for a term of four years, and that they should choose one of 
their number to act as president of the court. 

The county court continued to be thus composed until it 
was reorganized under the new law of 1877. This law, entitled 
“An act to provide for a uniform system of county courts,’” 
approved Aprile2 i, 9L91.4; provided that each county should be 
‘divided into two districts as nearly equal in population as possi- 
ble, without dividing municipal townships; and at the generat 
election in 1880, and every two years thereafter, there should be 
elected in each district an associate justice of the county court, 
and that at the general election in 1882, and every four years 
thereafter, a presiding justice of the court should be elected at 
large. In accordance with this law the county court at its 
November term (1877) divided the county into districts, by an 
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order, of which the following is a copy: “It is ordered by the 
court that the municipal townships of Hurricane, Burr Oak, 
Snow Hill, Union, Waverly and Millwood constitute election 
district No. 1 of the county of Lincoln, and that the municipal 
townships of Monroe, Clark, Bedford, Prairie and Nineveh con- 
stitute election district No. 2, of said county, for the election of 
judges of the county court.” The law of 1877 continues in force, 
and under its provisions the county court has been, and continues 
to be, composed. A complete list of the officers of the county 
court, from its organization to the present writing (1888), appears 
elsewhere in this work. 


TOWNSHIP ORGANIZATION. 


An act of the General Assembly approved in March, 1872, 
provided that counties might, by a popular vote, adopt ‘“‘township 
organization,” under which the county court would consist of all 
the justices of the peace, similarly as it did under the law of 
1825. In accordance with the provisions of this act, Alfred H. 
Cheneworth, and 114 other citizens of the county, presented a 
petition to the county court at its August term, 1872, praying the 
court to submit the question of township organization to the 
qualified electors of the county. The prayer of the petition 
was granted, and the question ordered to be submitted at the 
general election in November of that year. The question was 
submitted accordingly, and when the election returns were can- 
vassed by the court, it was found that a majority of the quali- 
fied voters were opposed to township organization. 


PROBATE BUSINESS AND PROBATE COURT. 


The circuit court exercised jurisdiction over all probate busi- 
ness until the county court was organized in 1821. The latter 
court then assumed probate jurisdiction, and held it until 1825, 
when, by act of January 7, the Legislature created a separate 
probate court, and authorized the Governor, “by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, to appoint and commission a 
competent person as judge of the probate court in each county of 
the State, to serve four years.” Under this act Hon. Gabriel P. 
Nash was appointed and commissioned, and held his first term 
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of the probate court in June of that year. The court being 
abolished, he held his last term in September of the following 
year. The county court then resumed jurisdiction of probate 
business, and exercised it until the close of the year 1870, when 
the probate court, as it now exists, was first established. The 
first term of the present probate court began January 9, 1871. 
[See elsewhere in this work for list of probate judges. | 

The first probate business transacted in Lincoln County was 
the granting of letters of administration to Dr. Benajah English, 
on the estate of Daniel Epps, May 10, 1819. The first petition 
for partition was presented in August, 1819, by Benjamin O’ Fallon, 
B. G. Farrar, Samuel D. Holmes and Thomas Hempstead; and at 
its second term, August, 1819, when, upon petition of Benjamin 
O’Fallon, B. G. Farrar, Samuel D. Holmes, Thomas Hempstead 
and Charles S. Hempstead (all non-residents), for the partition 
of 3,056 arpents of land, being an undivided part of a tract of 
land, containing 7,056 arpents, granted to Augustus A. Chouteau, 
by Don Carlos Dehault De Lassus, late Governor of the Province 
of Upper Louisiana, and confirmed to said Chouteau, the Court 
appointed as commissioners to make such partition Prospect K. 
Robbins, Joseph McCoy, Joseph Cottle, E. Collard and David 
Bailey. 

The first guardian appointed in Lincoln County was James 
Murdock, who was appointed, in April, 1820, as guardian of Dan- 
iel, Joseph, Hynes, Clever and William Lynn, heirs under four- 
teen years of age, of William Lynn, deceased. Murdock gave 
bond for the faithful performance of his duties in the premises, in 
the sum of $1,000, with Samuel H. Lewis, Zadock Woods and 
Jacob Groshong as sureties. 


FIRST WILLS PROBATED. 


The first record of wills found among the public records 
begins with 1825. The following isa list of the names of the 
first persons in the county dying testate, with the date of the 
probate of their wills annexed: Robert Robertson, June 8, 1825; 
James Paxton, November 5, 1827; Thomas McCoy, July 12, 
1828; William Hammack, November 4, 1828; Daniel Moss, Jan- 
uary 21, 1829; Abraham Hoff, April 5, 1830; Cary A. Oakley, 
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February 21, 1831; Littleton Davis, November 7, 1831; Joseph 
Sitton, February 10, 1832. According to this it is observed that 
the deaths of testators during the early existence of the county 
were not numerous. 


CIVIL ACTIONS. 


The first civil action ever brought in Lincoln County was 
filed in the circuit court at its second term, being in August, 
1819. It was entitled ‘‘ William Howdeshell vs. James White,” 
pleas of debt for $200. The defendant filed his plea of payment, 
and the cause was continued to the next term, when it was sub- 
mitted to court, neither party requiring a jury, and judgment 
was rendered in favor of the plaintiff for $100.50 debt, and $6.43? 
damages. 

FIRST CRIMINAL PROCEEDINGS. 


At the term of court referred to the grand jury found and re- 
turned indictments against William Petty, Isham Petty, James 
Petty, John Petty, Alexander McNair, Robert McNair and Moses 
Oldham, for ‘“ hog-stealing;’ Washington Jameson for stealing a 
bridle, and two against Zadock Woods, for assault and battery. 
At the next term of court the defendants charged with hog-steal- 
ing were arraigned and granted separate trials. 


THE FIRST PETIT JURY. 


The first petit jury in the Lincoln Circuit Court was thus 
empaneled: Ira Cottle, foreman; John Lindsey, Guyan Gibson, 
Jacob Williamson, George Jameson, Samuel Gibson, Robert 
Jameson, Sr., Thacker Vivion, Isaac Cannon, Ahijah Smith, Hugh 
Barnett and Andrew Cottle. Before this jury defendant Robert 
McNair was tried, and the following is a copy of the verdict: 
“We, the jurors, find the defendant not guilty of any of the 
charges against him in the indictment, and furthermore that the 
prosecutors pay the costs of suit.” Accordingly, the prisoner 
was dismissed, and judgment for the costs was rendered to Chris- 
topher Clark and Jeremiah Groshong, the prosecutors. When 
the cases against the other defendants were called the prosecuting 
attorney dismissed them, there not being sufficient evidence to 
convict either one. In each case the costs were adjudged against 
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the prosecutors, Clark and Groshong. Zadock Woods was then 
tried on one of the cases against him for assault and battery, 
and was acquitted. To the other case he plead guilty, and was 
fined $1 and costs. This was the first criminal conviction in the 
Lincoln Circuit Court. 

At the next term of court, December, 1819, the grand jury 
returned presentments against the following parties for the fol- 
lowing violations of law, viz.: Joshua N. Robbins, for Sabbath- 
breaking; James McCoy, assault and battery (three cases); 
James McCain, immorality; Zadock Woods and Alex. B. Faith, 
assault and battery; Seth Allen and Lee F. T. Cottle, selling 
liquor without license. It is not deemed necessary to follow the 
result of these cases. The early criminal cases were mostly, as 
they are now, for assault and battery, larceny, and selling liquor 
without license, the greater number being for the latter cause. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


In January, 1822, the county court, under an act of the Leg- 
islature, pointing out the manner in which executions might be 
stayed, and how the sale of property under execution should be 
made, appointed the following persons to appraise all and every 
manner of property taken under execution in their respective 
townships: For Bedford— Christopher Clark, John Hunter 
and Andrew Cottle; Union—Samuel Gibson, Philip Sitton and 
Thomas Hammond; Hurricane—Francis Riffle, Jonathan Cottle 
and Elijah Myers; Monroe—Thomas Slayton, Samuel Bailey and 
William Talbert. 

The first foreigner naturalized in Lincoln County was Eleazer 
Block, a late citizen of Germany, who, on the 6th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1827, appeared before the county court and declared his 
intention to become a citizen of the United States, and took the 
oath of allegiance thereto. 

Dram Shops.—At the November term, 1841, of the county 
court, licenses were granted to Bradford and Robert Thornhill, 
and Joseph Youngblut, to keep dram shops for a period of six 
months. The Thornhills were charged $15.50 for State purposes, 
and the same amount for county purposes; and Youngblut was 
charged $15.024 for State, and the same for county purposes. 
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In searching the records, these appeared to be the first licenses 
granted for keeping dram shops; but licenses had, from the 
organization of the county, been granted to individuals to keep 
“tavern,” which answered all the purposes for the accommoda- 
tion of ‘ tipplers.” 

Criminals to Break Rocks.—At the May term, 1882, of the 
county court, the following order was made and entered of record: 
‘“‘ Ordered that the sheriff of this county cause any person or 
persons, who have been convicted and sentenced by a court of 
competent jurisdiction, for crime, the punishment of which is 
defined by law to be a fine, to break rocks for macadamizing pur- 
poses, and work out the full number of days for which they may 
be sentenced; and if the punishment is by fine, and the fine be not 
paid, then for every dollar so fined said prisoner or prisoners 
shall work one day.” The sheriff was also ordered to furnish a 
supply of rocks in the jail yard for the purpose of keeping 
such prisoners employed. 


CAPO oty x. 


BENCH AND BAR. 


Men of State and national reputation, and of the ablest legal 
talent in the country, have practiced at the Lincoln County Bar. 
The first attorney admitted to this bar, as shown by the record, 
was Peyton Hayden, who, at the August term of the court, in 
1819, presented a deputation from John S. Brickey, the then 
circuit attorney of the Northwestern Circuit, authorizing him 
(Hayden) to officiate in his stead. At the same term, John 
Payne, William Smith and Robert McGavock were admitted to 
practice, and at the next term LaFayette Collins and Ezra Hunt 
were admitted. In April, 1820, James McCampbell and John 8, 
Brickey were admitted. The latter lived at Potosi, in Washington 
County. The lawyers in those days, like Methodist preachers, 
were “‘circuit riders,” it being the custom then to follow the 
Judge around through his judicial circuit so as to be present and 
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ready to accept whatever business might be presented to them. 
In this way the bar of each county was composed of all the able 
lawyers in the whole circuit; hence each bar had a concentration of 
legal talent. That custom, however, was discontinued long ago, 
and now the lawyers do not go abroad to seek clients and busi- 
ness, but go only when employed by their clients. 


ATTORNEYS IN LINCOLN COUNTY. 


The following is a list of the names of the attorneys, in ad- 
dition to those already given, who served with the Lincoln 
County Bar prior to 1848, together with dates of admission so 
far as given on the roll of attorneys: Charles 8S. Hempstead, 
John C. Naylor, William Young, June, 1827; Charles Wheeler, 
George Shannon, Alfred W. Carr, John B. Gordon, Thomas A. 
Young, Francis K. Buford, L. Rogers, A. B. Chambers, Carty 
Wells, Samuel Moore, October, 1829; Thomas L. Anderson, 
February 15, 1831; John Anderson, William M. Campbell, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1831; Albert G. Harrison, September 20, 1831; Foster 
P. Wright, January 16, 1832; Thomas W. Cunningham, James 
F. Moore, May 20, 1833; William Porter, May 20, 1833, John 
Jameson, May 20, 1833; Henry L. Geyer, Bryan McMurphy, 
January 21, 1834; David Barton, September 15, 1834; George 
W. Huston and Joseph E. Wells, July 5, 1836; Beverly Allen, 
Urial Wright, Wilson Primm, Alonzo W. Manning and Alexan- 
der Hamilton, November 8, 1836; Gilchrist Porter, April 10, 
1837; Henry Cave, August 8, 1837; Aylett H. Buckner and A. 
Backus Bacon, April 29, 1839; Victor Monroe, September 38, 
1839; Garland C. Carr, November 30, 1840; W. V. Bouie and 
A. O. Forshey, October 20, 1841; James O. Broadhead, July, 
1842; J.S. Samuels, August 18, 1842; Gustavus A. Bird, Novem- 
ber 6, 1843; G. W. Buchner, Smith S. Allen, Abraham H. 
John, Rufus Sanders, Abner Green, A. P. Minor, October 7, 
1840; Charles E. Perkins, John Scott, William Murphy, October 
9, 1844; T. G. C. Fagg and S. F. Murray, May 6, 1845; L. A. 
Welch, September 22, 1845; David W. Nowlin, A. W. Lamb, 
September 28, 1846; S. M. Bowman, R. H. Parks, James K. 
Shelby and Thomas L. Wells, May 4, 1847. Edward Bates 
was also an early practitioner of the bar, but neglected to sign 
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the roll. Many of the foregoing were very able and prominent, 
and some of them, at some time during life, filled very impor- 
tant official positions, from a cabinet officer down to that of jus- 
tice of the peace. Some became judges and others congress- 
men. [See list of officers elsewhere in this work.| The homes 
of these attorneys were scattered from the Iowa line down to 
and including Washington County. Among the late prominent 
attorneys of the local bar of Lincoln County were Archibald V. 
McKee, Jeptha Wells and Howard S. Parker, all of whom, after 
becoming prominent in the history of the county, have passed 
on to “that undiscovered country, from whose bourne no traveler 
e’er returns.” 

The following is a list of the names of the resident members 
of the Lincoln County Bar at present: Richard H. Norton, Nat. 
C. Dryden, Charles Martin, Benjamin W. Wheeler, O. H. 
Avery, George T. Dunn, George W. Colbert, Joseph B. Allen, 
James M. McLellan, J. W. Powell, E. B. Woolfolk, W. A. Dudley 
and John H. Murphy [see biographical department |. Benjamin 
W. Wheeler, being judge of the court, is not now in active prac- 
tice, and Joseph B. Allen and James M. McLellan have retired 
from active practice. The bar, as a whole, compares favorably 
in point of ability with local bars of the State. Some of the 
older attorneys practice in all the higher courts of the States and 
in other counties. The professional lives of some of the most 
prominent of the former members of the Lincoln County Bar, and 
of the judges of the judicial circuit of which the county has 
formed a part, are worthy of record, as given below: 

Judge Carty Wells, formerly a prominent member of the Lin- 
coln County Bar, was born in February, 1805, in Prince William 
County, Va. At the age of five he was taken to Shelby County, 
Ky., where he afterward received a good English education, and 
commenced the study of law. In 1827 he came to Missouri, 
finished his studies at St. Charles, where he was admitted to 
practice, and opened his office there in the autumnof 1828. Five 
or six years later, when Warren County was organized, he was 
appointed clerk of the circuit and county courts. After holding 
this office a few years, he resigned, and moved on a farm near 
Troy, Lincoln County, but continued to practice law. In 1840 he 
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represented this county in the Legislature. From about 1843 to 
1847 he resided at Palmyra, and while there served one term in 
the State Senate. He served as judge of the Lincoln Circuit Court 
from 1849 to 1857, and then returned to his farm. He was an 
able lawyer, genial in nature and had a host of friends. Asan 
advocate he aimed not at oratory, but, with candor and logic, ap- 
pealed to the understanding of a jury and seldom failed of suc- 
cess. He died in Troy in 1860. 

Judge Thomas J. C. Fagg was born July 15, 1822,in Albemarle 
County, Va. His father, John Fagg, was a farmer in that State, 
and when Burgoyne’s army was sent as prisoners to Virginia, it 
occupied part of his farm. John Fagg married Elizabeth W. 
Oglesby, a relative of ex-Governor Richard J. Oglesby, of Illinois, 
and in 1836 moved with his family to this State, and settled in 
Pike County. Thomas was educated at Illinois College, at Jack- 
sonville, and there commenced reading law with Murray McCon- 
nell and James A. McDougal, and finished with Hon. Gilchrist 
Porter, then of Bowling Green, and was admitted to practice at 
Troy, this county, in April, 1845. Mr. Fagg opened an office at 
Bowling Green, and for some years was in company with the 
Hon. J. O. Broadhead, and afterward alone. In 1856 he moved 
to Louisiana in the same county, where he lived for more than a 
quarter of a century, and was in some public office much the 
larger part of the time. Before leaving Bowling Green he had 
become greatly interested in politics, being a Benton Democrat. 
As such, in August, 1850, he was a candidate for the Legislature, 
and was defeated. In November of thesame year he was elected 
judge of probate, and established that court in Pike County. He 
was re-elected in 1854. Ata special election in 1855 he was 
elected on the American ticket, in Pike County, to fill a vacancy 
in the Legislature. In 1856 Mr. Fagg was defeated on the State 
ticket as a candidate for commissioner of the board of public 
works. About this time he was appointed to, the vacant office of 
judge of the court of common pleas, Louisiana being the seat 
where the court was held. In 1858 Judge Fagg was again sent 
to the Legislature, and in 1860 was the candidate for lieutenant- 
governor on the ticket headed by Hon. Sample Orr. 

Though born and partly reared in a slave State, he was 
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opposed to the spread of slavery, and when the civil war began 
he was an outspoken Union man. In July, 1861, he was 
appointed brigade inspector, and in that and the following 
months mustered many State troops into service. He was elected 
colonel of the Fifth Regiment of Missouri Home Guards, and 
served in the field in Northeast Missouri until February, 1862. 
In that month he was appointed judge of the Third Judicial Cir- 
cuit, of which Lincoln County composed a part, and in 1864 was 
elected to the same office for the full term of six years; but in 
September, 1866, he was appointed by Gov. Fletcher to a 
seat on the bench of the Supreme Court, to fill a vacancy caused 
by the death of Judge Lovelace, which position he held until 
the close of 1868. An old associate of his says, “Judge Fagg 
was always considered a good lawyer and an able advocate. On 
the bench he was cool, impartial and just, and left his judicial 
seat with an irreproachable character.” On leaving the bench, 
Judge Fagg returned to the practice of his profession at Louisi- 
ana, and was in company with Col. Dyer, and later with 
others, until he removed to St. Louis, in 1882, where he resides 
at this time. In 1872 he was the Republican candidate for 
Congress in the Ninth District, and in 1878 in the Thirteenth, 
both strongly Democratic districts, and was defeated. 

Judge William W. Edwards, a son of Henry and Sarah Ann 
(Waller) Edwards, was born in Henry County, Va, June 8, 
1830. The Edwardses are of Welsh descent, and settled in Vir- 
ginia long before the American Revolution. When William 
was six years old the family came to Missouri and settled in St. 
Charles County. The subject of this sketch was reared at farm 
work, attending winter school, meantime, until eighteen years old, 
when he commenced teaching in Lincoln County. He read law 
in the office of Robert H. Parks, of St. Louis, and at the end of 
one year entered the law department of the University of Vir- 
ginia, at Charlottesville, and took a full course of lectures. Re- 
turning to Missouri, Mr. Edwards was admitted to the bar, and 
opened an office in St. Charles, where he soon proved his adapta- 
bility to his chosen profession. He was elected to the office of 
public administrator, and in 1858 to that of prosecuting attorney 
for the Nineteenth Judicial Circuit. This ‘he resigned in 1862 
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to accept the appointment of United States district attorney for 
the Eastern District of Missouri, from which office he was 
removed the next year for political purposes. In November, 
1863, Mr. Edwards was elected judge of the Nineteenth Judicial 
Circuit, and held that office for a series of years. Afterward, 
from 1872 to 1881, he served as judge of the Lincoln Circuit 
Court, and aimed to have exact justice done in all cases. He 
was cool and impartial, and his kindness to the members of the 
bar bound them to him by ties of lasting friendship. 

Judge Elijah Robinson, son of ‘Owen ©. and Elizabeth 
(Salmons) Robinson, of Troy, was born in Lincoln County, Mo., 
February 9, 1849. He finished his education in the Watson 
Seminary, Pike County; read law at Troy in his native county, 
with Archibald V. McKee; was admitted to the bar in 1869, and 
at twenty years of age commenced practice at Bowling Green, 
Pike County. Im February, 1870, he was appointed county 
attorney; was elected prosecuting attorney in the autumn of 1872, 
and re-elected in 1874, holding the office four years, and leaving 
a brilliant record as a prosecutor. In the autumn of 1880 Judge 
Robinson was elected judge of the judicial circuit including 
Lincoln County, served a full term of six years, and then resumed 
the practice of his profession at Bowling Green, where he resides 
at this writing. Asa judge he gave good satisfaction, adminis- 
tering his duties with ability. His political affiliations have 
always been with the Democratic party. 

Judge Elliott McKay Hughes was bern in Lincoln County, 
Mo., November 7, 1844. His father, Elliott Hughes, was a 
native of Kentucky, a teacher in early life, and later a merchant, 
and his grandfather was a native of the Old Dominion. The 
mother of Elliott M. was Jane S. McConnell, a native of Ken- 
tucky. In 1845, before he was a year old, the family moved to 
Danville, Montgomery County, this State, where the father died 
in 1862, and the mother in 1866. Having obtained a common- 
school education, Mr. Hughes, with careful studying outside of 
the schoolroom, fitted himself for tegching. He taught three 
years in Adams and Pike Counties, Ill.; read law at Jacksonville, 
Morgan County, that State, and was admitted to the bar at Dan- 
ville, Mo., in 1867. He was county superintendent of schools in 
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1870-71; was elected prosecuting attorney in 1872; re-elected 
in 1874 and 1876, and served six years, making a popular and 
efficient official. In 1886 he was elected judge of the judicial 
circuit of which Lincoln County composes a part, and is now fill- 
ing his office, and performing the duties thereof, to the general 
satisfaction of the people. 

Hon. Archibald V. McKee was born November 6, 1831, in 
Harrison County, Ky. His father, Archibald McKee, belonged 
to an old Virginian family, and was engaged in mercantile and 
agricultural pursuits, dying in Indiana in 1856; and his mother, 
whose maiden name was Lilly McClure, was a native of Boone 
County, Ky. She died in Iowain 1871. In 1840 the subject of 
this sketch went to Hanover College, Indiana, where he graduated 
in 1851. He read law at Greensburg, same State, attended 
law lectures at the Indiana State University, and was licensed to 
practice at Indianapolis, in 1853. The next year he came to 
Troy, where he soon became well established in the practice. In 
1862 he married Miss Clara S. Wheeler, daughter of Capt. Otis 
Wheeler. He occupied a high position at the bar, and died in 
Troy, July 13, 1884. 

Hon. Jeptha Wells, was born in Troy, Lincoln Co., Mo., Sep- 
tember 18, 1852. His father, Dr. John C. Wells, who was a 
native of Kentucky, and a graduate of the medical department of 
the Louisville University, came to this State when a young man, 
married Kitty Custer, a cousin of the late Gen. Custer, of the 
United States army, and was in practice at Troy at the time of 
his death, in 1857. Jeptha was educated at the Christian Insti 
tute, Troy, and graduated at the St. Louis Law School, in the 
class of 1874. He then began to practice in his native town, and 
in 1876 was elected to the office of public administrator, which 
he held four years. In 1882 he was elected to the office of prose- 
cuting attorney and helditone term. He was a nephew of Judge 
Carty Wells. 

Hon. William Young, son of James and Ann Frances (Booker ) 
Young, natives of Virginia, was born in Shelby County, Ky., 
March 26, 1803. He was educated at Shelbyville Academy, and 
Transylvania University, Lexington, Ky., being a graduate of the 
class of 1824, studied his profession at Shelbyville, came to Mis- 
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souri in 1827, and, after being one year in St. Charles, settled in 
Troy. He held several offices, was made one of the justices of 
the county court in 1834, and held the office four years; was 
county treasurer the same length of time, 1842-46; was public 
administrator one or two terms; county school superintendent for 
a time, commencing in 1853, and taught the Troy Academy one 
year, 1839. He was a member of the Presbyterian Church from 
1833, and served in the office of elder for a long period. Part of 
the time he lived in the city, and part of the time on his farm, 
near Troy. He left the farm in 1876, and sold it in 1881. He 
died in Troy, March 23, 1886. 

Hon. Howard 8. Parker was born in Fayette County, Ky., 
September 5, 1853. His parents, Warren O. and Rebecca E. 
(McConnell) Parker, were also natives of that State. Howard 
was educated in the Kentucky University, Lexington, graduating 
in the law department thereof in the class of 1874. After prac- 
ticing a few months in his native State he came to St. Louis, 
where he practiced two years, and then, in July, 1876, settled in 
Troy, Lincoln County. He represented this county in the Thirty- 
first and Thirty-second General Assemblies, and was chairman cf 
the committee on constitutional amendments in the Thirty-first, 
of the judiciary committee and also temporary speaker of the 
Thirty-second. He held, as it is seen, in the latter General Assem- 
bly, one of the highest positions in a legislative body, and as 
chairman of the judiciary committee his legal talents and attain- 
ments were shown to good advantage. He wasthe youngest mem- 
ber ever chairman of that committee in Missouri, and the young- 
est speaker. In 1884 he was elected prosecuting attorney of 
Lincoln County, and held the office until his death, January 3, 
1886. His business took him into the several courts of the 
State, and also into the Federal courts. He was considered an 
able attorney, and especially adapted to the criminal practice. 

Hon. James R. Abernathy was one of the earliest practition- 
ers in Northeastern Missouri, and served many years as circuit 
attorney. He was born in Lunenburg County, Va., February 
25, 1795, but was raised principally in Fayette County, Ky., 
where he lived until 1817, when he came to Missouri. He was 
admitted to the bar at an early age, and was elected circuit 
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attorney of a circuit embracing twelve counties, and filled the 
place with ability. He was first treasurer of Monroe County, and 
was justice of the peace sixteen years. He was the father of 
Mrs. Hugh Glenn (the California millionairess), a soldier in the 
War of 1812, and was well known all over Northeast Missouri. 
He was a resident of Monroe County when he died, January 23, 
1883. 


CHAP T ERX. 


CRIMINAL RECORD. 


Lincoln County, like most of the Missouri counties, has had 
to contend with a considerable amount of crime. While its 
record of crimes committed is greater than that of some counties, 
it is much less than that of others. Among the homicides that 
have taken place, the history of the following cases are given: 


MURDER OF THE FLORENCE CHILDREN. 


In 1834 William Florence settled on a tract of land about 
two miles north of west of Auburn, and there erected a rude 
horse-power grist mill. Four years later his family consisted 
of himself and wife and two bright, intelligent boys, William and 
Thomas, the elder being nine years old. About 2 o’clock P. M. 
on the Ist day of September, 1838, Florence rode over to Au- 
burn, leaving his mill and place in charge of his slave, Aaron. 
On returning home his wife informed him that she had given the 
boys permission to go to the orchard of William C. Prewitt, who 
lived near by, to get peaches. Florence had repeatedly refused 
the boys this permission, fearing that Fanny, one of Prewitt’s 
slaves, who had made threats, might do personal violence to them. 
He then walked over to the orchard, but seeing nothing of his 
boys, went to the house, and interrogated Fanny, who denied 
having seen them. He then went home and told his wife of his 
apprehensions. Search was at once instituted, and the next day 
more than a hundred men had collected, among whom were many 
of the most prominent citizens, such as Sheriff William Sitton, 
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Hans Smith (a member of the Legislature, and one of the most 
brilliant orators of the day), Burton Palmer (one of the early sur- 
veyors) and others. The search continued until Tuesday, when 
Mr. Palmer found the bodies of the children in Mill Creek, 
weighed down with stones. The water, which was high when 
the bodies were deposited there, had fallen and partially exposed 
them, so that the buzzards had begun to prey upon them. The 
flesh of the face and arms of Thomas had been partially de- 
voured. It was the presence of these birds of prey that led 
Palmer and others to the place. 

That evening Sheriff Sitton arrested Fanny, Ben, her hus- 
band, and Elick, her son. The latter, on being taken out and 
examined alone, confessed that his mother told him that she had 
killed the boys and thrown them into a sink hole in the creek, 
and showed them the stick with which the killing was done—the 
end of a horse-yoke. They then took the boy to the woods, put 
a rope around his neck, and tried to get further information, but 
failed in obtaining it. The prisoners were then taken before 
Squire Lawrence B. Sitton for preliminary trial. Elick, the boy, 
was released, and Fannie and Ben were committed to jail to 
await the action of the grand jury. Mr. Prewitt, who had been 
to Philadelphia, returned and prepared to defend his slaves. For 
this purpose he employed Judge Carthy Wells and the Hon. Ed- 
ward Bates. The latter enjoyed a national reputation and was 
afterward a member of President Lincoln’s Cabinet. Ezra Hunt 
was then judge of the circuit court, and Gilchrist Porter circuit 
attorney. Court convened on the first Monday in November, 
1838. The grand jury was composed of nineteen men, of which 
Lewis Castleman was foreman. Upon the evidénce given before 
this jury by Elick, he and Fanny, his mother, were indicted and 
Ben discharged On application of Prewitt, the owner of the 
defendants, a change of venue was granted to Warren County. 
The prisoners were then sent to the Pike County jail for safe 
keeping. In April, following, Fanny was tried at Warrenton, 
found guilty of murder in the first degree, and sentenced to be 
hung. On the trial Elick swore that he knew nothing about the 
murder, and that what he had confessed had been extorted from 
him. 
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The case was appealed to the supreme court, where a decision 
was rendered at the October term, 1839, reversing the decision of 
the lower court on the ground that the Warren Circuit Court had 
no jurisdiction, for the reason that a slave holder was not entitled 
to a change of venue for a slave. The case was remanded to 
Lincoln County, with directions that the testimony of Elick, the 
son, should not be admitted in evidence. At the succeeding 
trial there being no sufficient evidence she was acquitted. The 
people were indignant that thetechnicalities of law should de- 
feat justice. 


MURDER OF JOSEPH PLUMMER. 


The Plummers lived on the bluff about a mile west of King’s 
Lake. Some difficulty arose between the children of Philemon 
Plummer and those of his sister, Mrs. Anna Barker. On one 
occasion his children returned from his father’s house and re- 
ported that they had been insulted by a negro woman and her 
children, belonging to the old man, and that their aunt, Mrs. 
Barker, supported them in their abuse. Afterward, on or about 
April 22, 1839, Philemon went over to his father’s house with 
two of his children as witnesses, and wanted his father to whip 
the black woman. This the old gentleman refused to do. Phile- 
mon was about to whip the black woman himself when Mrs. 
Barker came up and interfered in behalf of the slave, and struck 
him two or three times on the mouth. He then gathered her 
hands into one of his, and raised a switch in the other. Joseph 
Plummer then came running up with a stone in his hand to de- 
fend his sister, and threatened to knock Philemon down if he 
struck her. Mrs. Barker, getting her hands loose, picked up a 
pitch-fork lying on the treading yard or floor, where they hap- 
pened to be, but Philemon wrenched it from her hands, and with 
it struck Joseph a blow on the right side of the head, caus- 
ing his death. 

Philemon was indicted the same month for the murder of his 
brother, the indictment charging in substance that on or about 
April 22, 1839, he struck his brother Joseph on the right side of 
the head, with a stick seven feet long and three inches in diame- 
ter. On evidence the “stick” proved to be a pioneer pitch fork, 
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made out of a sapling “ about seven feet long, and about as thick 
as one’s wrist,” with one end split to form the prongs. Mrs. 
Barker testified that the bars to the entrance of the treading 
yard were all down except the top one, and that Philemon struck 
the fatal blow as Joseph was rising up after having passed in a 
stooping position under the top bar on his way to her assistance. 
Philemon was tried the same month and found guilty of man- 
slaughter in the third degree, and was sentenced to serve three 
years in the penitentiary. The case was appealed to the supreme 
court, where the finding and sentence of the lower court were sus- 
tained. The prisoner was prosecuted by Gilchrist Porter, the cir- 
cuit attorney, and was defended by the great lawyer, Edward 
Bates. It is said that his appeal in behalf of his client was the 
finest ever heard in the Lincoln Circuit Court. 


BURNING OF GILES, A SLAVE. 


In 1858 Simeon Thornhill and his family lived near the 
center of Section 20, in Township 49 north, Range 1 east, being 
north of east of Troy, and about three and one-half miles distant 
therefrom on a straight line. Thornhill was the owner of a slave 
named Giles, and when he and his slave were both sober they 
were on as good terms as generally existed between a slaveholder 
and his servant. In those days the greater part of goods sold at 
Troy were hauled on wagons from the landing at Cap-au-Gris, on 
the Mississippi. One of the leading articles thus conveyed was 
whisky, and it was customary with the drivers of the teams haul- 
ing it out from the river to carry gimlets with them with which 
they tapped the barrels, and by the use of a straw, sucked there- 
from, to their full satisfaction, the death-producing liquid. 
Thornhill and his slave frequently hauled goods from Cap-au-Gris 
to Troy, and indulged according to the custom, and also usually 
carried home a jug of the “ardent.” (Gules was allowed to have 
whisky whenever he could procure it, and as it was both cheap 
and free in those times he had no difficulty in obtaining it. It 
is said by a prominent citizen, who lived in the Thornhill neigh- 
borhood, and who was well acquainted with the parties, that 
when Thornhill had a jug of whisky Giles always had a share 
of the contents, and vice versa, when the slave had whisky he 
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always divided with his master, and thus they mutually imbibed. 

On the night of December 24, 1858, they were together in the 
negro’s cabin, which was inclosed in a little yard near the resi- 
dence of Thornhill. Here they were drinking. The hours 
“wore away,” and all retired for their usual rest save the master 
and his slave, who continued to indulge in the dangerous amuse- 
ment. Presently they disagreed, then grew angry, became des- 
perate, and the negro, being the larger and stronger man, made 
a pass at his master, who fled for safety toward his house. The 
negro caught him while crossing the yard fence, and with his 
knife stabbed him in several places, mostly on the back of his 
body, but did not kill him instantly. This aroused the sleepers, 
and Thornhill was carried into his house and cared for. The 
next day (Christmas) the negro was arrested without process of 
law and placed in jail at Troy. Capt. Jordan S. Salle, who still 
resides in Troy (and to whom the writer is indebted for some of 
these facts), was then the jailer. Some of the neighbors of Thorn- 
hill, and others residing east of the Cuivre, became terribly incensed 
at the negro, and in a few days after he was incarcerated in jail 
they assembled and started toward Troy, for the purpose of lynch- 
ing him and putting an end to his existence; but upon reaching 
the river they found that it had so swollen that they could not 
cross, and thereupon disbanded and returned to their homes. 
Thornhill lingered until the 30th of the month, and then died 
from the effects of the wounds inflicted by his slave. On the 
following day Capt. Salle, the jailer, anticipating the action of 
the mob, and being anxious to have a legal right to hold his pris- 
oner, in case of a demand for his release or an attack upon the 
jail, filed his affidavit with Charles Wheeler, a justice of the 
peace, charging Giles with the murder of Thornhill. In the affi- 
davit he stated that on the day that the negro was delivered into 
his custody he “acknowledged that he had stabbed his master, 
Simeon Thornhill, several times on the night before, and that he 
tried his best to kill him, and would have cut his head off and 
cut him in two if he had had anything to have done it with at the 
time.” 

A warrant for the formal arrest of Giles was then issued by 
Squire Wheeler. The prisoner was taken before this officer and 
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given a preliminary trial, during which he (Giles) stated that 
he and Thornhill were both drinking when the difficulty took 
place, and that Thornhill threatened several times to kill him, and 
did actually stab him first. Upon the evidence adduced at this 
trial he was legally committed to jail, and thus the jailer obtained 
a legal right to hold him. 

On the second day after Thornhill died, it being January 1, 
1859, the mob re-assembled and went in a body to Troy. A little 
after noon James Callaway stepped upon a “horse block” near 
where Mr. Hart’s store now stands, and made a short speech to 
the crowd there assembled. They then started, yelling, on the 
way toward the jail. Arriving there they demanded of Capt. 
Salle the keys, but he, very properly, refused to give them up. 
' Runners then started down town for tools with which to break 
down the doors. The tools being brought the doors were finally 
broken down, the negro was taken out, and his feet were 
chained to a stake driven into the ground in the jail yard, and 
his hands were tied behind him. Then the irate members of the 
mob, in haste and with a seeming relish and delight, piled wood 
around the wretched and defenseless victim, and prepared to burn 
him alive. Here he stood in this awful condition, facing death 
with a brave and unnatural courage—confessed his crime and 
repented not, but told his executioners that when he committed 
the crime he was drunk, otherwise he would not have done it, 
and that they, being sober, ought not thus to take his life in retalia- 
tion. 

When the funeral pile was completed, it was set on fire. The 
fuel being dry, the lurid flames enwrapped the victim, yet minutes 
passed ere death ensued. But death did not satisfy the wreak- 
ers of vengeance. They added fuel to the flame, and stirred up 
the fire, and persevered in the fiendish work until the body was 
all reduced to ashes. Itis said that the scene was horrible to 
behold. 

On this lamented occasion, many spectators, who neither 
approved of the act, nor rendered any assistance to the perpetra- 
tors thereof, assembled to witness the burning; while others, who 
came into town for the purpose of witnessing the scene, consid- 
ered the cruelty and the enormity of the crime, and went away 
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without seeing it. Perhaps the most remarkable thing in con- 
nection with the matter was the indifference manifested in the 
conduct of the negro—the stolid demeanor in which he met his 
death—the fact that he confessed his crime, yet expressed no 
sorrow for it, but entered into eternity defiant and unrepentant. 
By what method of reasoning can any one account for such 
unnatural conduct! And it may be asked with propriety, by 
what method of reasoning can any one account for the cruel and 
illegal conduct of the men who burned the negro at the stake! 

On the 25th day of March, 1859, three of the leaders of the 
mob, James Callaway, James Segrass and Samuel Carter, were 
indicted for the murder of Giles, the slave. At the following 
fall term of the Lincoln Circuit Court they were arraigned for 
trial, and Thomas P. Hoy was appointed circuit attorney pro tem. 
to prosecute them. On being arraigned they plead “not 
guilty.” The following jurors were then empaneled, and 
sworn to try the defendants: James H. Reeds, Smith McGinnis, 
D. H. Chambers, G. W. Stonebraker, John W. Rice, Gabriel 
Thompson, Charles Kimler, William Hopkins, Zach. Lovelace, 
William Birch, Gion G. Wilson and James Horton. At this 
stage of the proceedings the circuit attorney dismissed the case, 
and thus ended the prosecution. The burning of the negro has 
always been and is still regretted by the best people of Lincoln 
County. All countries have suffered from the practice of lynch 
Jaw. While there are many citizens now in Lincoln County who 
resided here when this affair took place, it is said that not one 
of the members of the organized mob that perpetrated the act 
wemains in the county; that nearly all of them died early in life, 
and that only one of them was known to be living at a recent 
date, and he was then residing in Taylor County, and is prob- 
ably still living. He was one of the leaders. 


KILLING OF JAMES M. TEAGUE. 


Some time in the year 1874 a horse was stolen from Mr. Isaac 
Ellis, of Lincoln County, and James M. Teague, formerly of 
this county, but then of Cole County, where he had recently 
been released from the fulfillment of a second term in the peni- 
tentiary for former crimes, was arrested for the theft and brought 
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back to Auburn, and was there in custody of Constable Robert 
F. Waters. Benjamin W. Wheeler, ‘the prosecuting attorney, went 
over to prosecute the prisoner. Waiving trial before the justice 
of the peace, he started in custody of the constable and in com- 
pany with the prosecutor for lodgement in the jail at Troy. 
When the party was about two and one-half miles south of Au- 
burn they were met by a mob of men with blackened faces, one 
of whom shot the prisoner, causing him to fall from his horse. 
The rope with which his feet were tied remained fast to the 
saddle. and as he fell the horse frightened and ran down the road 
a distance, dragging the man over the rough rocks, then turned 
and ran back a distance, still dragging him along, until the rope 
was cut, and he was left lying in the road. The attacking party 
then rode by him, each firing at him as he passed, and all missed 
him. Supposing they had accomplished their work well, they 
rode on out of sight. The prisoner was picked up and carried 
to a cabin near by, cared for, and then conveyed to Troy and 
placed in jail, where he remained from November 14 to 19, 
at which latter date he died from his injuries. An effort was 
made to capture the members of the mob, but they could not be 
found. 


THE KILLING OF EDWARD W. RECTOR. 


On the 16th of July, 1878, a “picnic” was held near Auburn, 
on the road leading to New Hope. The farmers, with their sons 
and daughters and little children, had assembled for a day of 
pleasure, rest and recreation, and to hear the speeches of the 
aspiring county candidates. Enjoyment and plenty were there in 
store for all. Nothing marred the festivities of the occasion 
until a gentleman was accosted by some one with the remark, “If 
you want to see Ed. Rector killed wait here about five minutes.” 
Not wishing to see the tragedy the gentleman walked away. 
Soon the report of a pistol was heard, a crowd rushed to the 
spot where the shot was heard, and there found Rector in a dying 
condition, a bullet hole through his bowels, the back of his head 
crushed in, and the brains oozing out. Coroner Robinson was 
present and immediately summoned a jury and held an inquest. 
The jurors were J. L. Sanders, J. J. Bradley, T. Moseley, B. M. 
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Vance, John Cochran and D. J. Moxley. This jury, after hear- 
ing the evidence, rendered the following verdict: ‘Edward Rec- 
tor came to his death by a pistol shot in the bowels, and a lick 
over the head with a pistol by John and George Calhoun.” 

A feud had long existed between the parties, and upon mak- 
ing the assault (as shown by the evidence) one of the Calhouns 
used insulting language to Rector. The evidence showed that 
the pistol was held and used by George Calhoun, after John 
Calhoun and Rector became engaged in a scuffle. Warrants 
were issued for the arrest of the Calhouns (who fled immedi- 
ately after the perpetration of the act) and placed into the hands 
of Deputy Sheriff Snethen, who started in pursuit. The next 
morning John Calhoun gave himself up, and was taken to Troy 
and put in jail. It seems that Rector was regarded as a danger- 
ous man, having, at the close of the war, been tried and ac- 
quitted for the murder of one Joseph Hamilton, and that not 
much regret was felt at his death. He left a wife and four chil- 
dren. 

At the following term of the circuit court John Calhoun was 
indicted for the murder or for being a principal in the murder. 
He was prosecuted by the prosecuting attorney, George T. Dunn, 
assisted by A. V. McKee, and defended by Nat. C. Dryden and 
R. H. Norton. He was defended on the ground of “self 
defense.” The State gave evidence to the effect that Calhoun 
was the aggressive party, and that Rector retreated; that he 
(Calhoun) took hold of Rector and that George Calhoun did the 
shooting; that Rector had a cane which he held in the middle 
and not in a striking posture. The evidence of the defense was 
that three or four hours before the difficulty took place Rector 
showed the head of his pewter-top cane to a witness and said he 
would “stick it into the heads of the Calhouns before night;” 
that he raised his cane to strike John Calhoun when they met, etc., 
and that about a year previously Rector had threatened to kill 
the Calhouns. The State, on rebuttal, proved by good witnesses 
that for the last six months Rector had sustained a good reputa- 
tion as a peaceable citizen, and had resolved to lead a better life. 
The jurors were J. A. Street, W. J. Wade, J. H. Pollard, G. A. 
Jennings, D. A. Dyer, J. B. Dyke, Jacob Geiger, Montgomery 
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Geiger, Hannon Sneed, M. C. Blanks, H. C. Bahar and George 
Lovell. The theory of the prosecution was that Calhoun 
sought and brought on the difficulty, and therefore neither 
threats nor the bad character of Rector could justify the killing. 
The theory of the defense was, that Rector, being a dangerous 
man and having repeatedly made threats against Calhoun’s life, 
and, according to some of the evidence, attempted to strike Cal- 
houn at the time, he was in fear of a deadly assault, and justified 
in the killing. The verdict of the jury was “not guilty,” and 
the prisoner was released. 


KILLING OF ALEXANDER CARTER, COLORED. 


In February, 1875, John Crouch killed Alexander Carter, 
colored. There had been a dispute at the courthouse, which 
arose from Carter assisting a decrepit old colored man to the polls, 
at the same time crying out, “‘ Hurrah for the railroad!’ It is said 
that Crouch insisted that the negro had no right to vote taxes on 
him, and Carter maintained that he paid taxes and had a right to 
vote. Crouch seized an ax and struck Carter on the left breast, 
making a slight wound. Carter then knocked Crouch down, and 
struck him in the face two or three times before they were sep- 
arated. Crouch went down street and procured a pistol, soon 
met Carter on the street, and shot and killed him.* Crouch was 
arrested and given a preliminary trial (which lasted about a 
week) before J. B. Allen, a justice of the peace, who associated 
with him Squire John M. Reid. This tribunal, after hearing the 
evidence, which amounted to 27,000 words as counted on the 
manuscript, committed the prisoner to jail to await the action of 
the grand jury at the next term of court. Crouch was then con- 
veyed to St. Charles by Sheriff Thomas M. Carter, and there 
placed in jail. In the trial the State was represented by Pros- 
ecutor Josiah Creech and R. H. Norton, andthe defendant by 
McKee and McFarland. On the 31st day of March, following, the 
grand jury being in session considered the matter and refused 
to find a bill of indictment against Crouch for the killing of the 
negro. Upon presentation of their finding, the judge of the 
court ‘“‘ ordered, adjudged and decreed that the prisoner be dis- 


* Herald account verified by living witnesses. 
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charged, and that he go hence without day.” This ended the 
matter in temporal tribunals of justice. 

It was on the occasion of the election held at the courthouse 
in Troy February 20, 1875, for the purpose of taking the expres- 
sion of the taxpayers and voters of Bedford Township upon the 
proposition of subscribing $55,000 to the capital stock of the St. 
Louis & Keokuk Railroad Company, to secure the building of 
the machine shops at Troy, that Crouch killed Carter. The peo- 
ple in the town were anxious to make the subscription, and con- 
sequently the leaders in the movement did all they could to secure 
the colored vote in its favor, while the people in the country, in 
view of the fact that the county had already subscribed $300,000 
to the railroad, were generally opposed to making the further sub- 
scription of $55,000 by Bedford Township. Crouch lived in the 
country, and was opposed to voting the tax, while Carter, the 
negro, lived in town, and voted for the tax. Intense excitement 
prevailed in regard to the subject matter of the election, between 
the parties in favor of and opposed to voting the additional tax. 
The excitement grew into bitterness, and much bad blood was 
engendered. Those opposed to the proposed subscription of 
stock combined to furnish means for the defense of Crouch, and 
an overwhelming pressure was brought to bear in his favor. 


THE KILLING OF THOMAS B. WALKER. 


Thomas B. Walker lived about two miles east of Troy, and 
the parties charged with his murder, Monroe Thomason and 
Franklin Hartman, lived in thesame neighborhood. A feud had 
existed for some time between Walker and Thomason. The for- 
mer cut a saw-log on land he was clearing and it was washed ina 
high water freshet onto the land where Thomason and Hartman 
were cutting timber. These men claimed the log and attempted to 
haul it away. Walker, seeing them, went to them and placed his 
hand on Hartman’s arm, and warned him against moving the log. 
Hartman then struck Walker with his hand-spike, and in turn 
Walker felled Hartman with his fist, whereupon Thomason ap- 
proached with a bludgeon and delivered a blow on Walker’s head, 
crushing the skull and killing him. They then carried Walker 


to his clearing, where he was found the next day, partially con- 
sumed by hogs. 
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The killing of Walker occurred August 26, 1875. He was 
said to have been a peaceable and industrious citizen. He left 
a wife and four children. A coroner’s inquest was held by Squire 
Allen acting as coroner, and the verdict of the jury implicated 
Thomason and Hartman in the murder. They were arrested, 
and at the following October term of the court were indicted for 
the murder. Thomason was tried October 13, the jury disagreed, 
and he was remanded to jail. His second trial began November 
5, following, and the jury again disagreed. On the 7th day of 
December, following, he was arraigned the third time for trial. 
He then withdrew his plea of ‘‘not guilty,” and entered a plea of 
“guilty as charged in the indictment,” whereupon the judge sen- 
tenced him to serve a term of ten years in the penitentiary. At 
the same time, Hartman, whose case had been continued up to 
this time, withdrew his plea of “not guilty,” and entered a plea 
of “guilty as charged in the indictment,” and likewise received 
a sentence of ten years in the penitentiary. 


MURDER OF MISS MARY ELLEN CALLAWAY. 


On the 5th day of September, 1875, Meredith Waters, a 
eighteen years, shot and killed Miss Mary Ellen Callaway, aged 
sixteen years, at or near the residence of her parents, in the vicin- 
ity of Old Monroe. Waters was arrested, and on being arraigned 
for examination before Squire Admire, he waived trial and was 
committed to jail. He claimed from the first that the shooting 
which caused the death of the young lady, was, on his part, acci- 
dental. In October, following, he was indicted by the grand jury 
for the murder. The indictment charged in substance that the 
wound which caused the death of Miss Callaway was received in 
her left breast from a double-barreled shot-gun, held in the hands 
of Waters. The State was represented by Attorneys Josiah Creech, 
prosecutor, assisted by McKee and McFarland, and the defend- 
ant by Stewart, Magruder, Avery and Wells. The jurors empan- 
eled were Henry F. Wells, foreman; W. A. K. Elsberry, John 
Ward; E. Hines, Barton Hubbard, H. C. Pennington, Thomas 
H. Harris, S. H. Uptegrove, Henry Wehrman, I. B. Thomas, 
William Sitton and Joseph Cantril. 

After hearing the evidence, argument of counsel and charge 
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of the court, the jury retired, and after deliberation returned into 
court a verdict of guilty of murder in the first degree. This was 
the first verdict for murder in the first degree ever found against 
a criminal in Lincoln County, it being then fifty-six years after its 
organization. It should be observed here that the defense was 
made on the ground of accidental shooting, but evidence was 
given to show that the defendant was a rejected suitor of the 
young lady, and from this and other evidence the jury became 
satisfied that the shooting was intentional and not accidental. 
Motions for arrest of judgment and for new trial were made 
by defendant’s attorneys, and overruled by the Court. Sentence 
was not pronounced until after Henry Reakey was tried for the 
murder of his wife and also found guilty in the first degree. 


MURDER OF MRS. ELIZA REAKEY. 


Mrs. Eliza Reakey, who lived with her husband near Grant’s 
Ford on the Cuivre, disappeared from home on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 9, 1875. Reakey followed her, and after being gone 
about four hours returned with some clothes which it was 
alleged she had taken away, and said he could not find her. On 
Sunday following (September 12), her body was found in the 
Cuivre at the ford, by Dr. Lindsey. At the following November 
term of the Lincoln Circuit Court, Reakey was indicted for the 
murder. Out of eighty men summoned, the following jurors 
were selected and empaneled to try the accused, viz.: Thomas J. 
Nally, Robert Black, E. A. Holmes, Douglas Wyatt, A. B. Ellis, 
Montgomery Geiger, W. J. Hardesty, John Sleet, C. W. Janes, 
J. W. Sitton, T. W. Wright and W. J. Holmes. The State was 
represented by Josiah Creech and G. T. Dunn, and the defendant 
by W. A. Alexander, of St. Charles, and McKee and McFarland. 
The testimony wasvoluminous. The marks of violence on her body 
showed that a murder had been committed, and the connection of 
Reakey with the tragedy was shown by evidence of his beating 
her on the evening of her disappearance, throwing her out in the 
yard, and leaving bloodstains on the floor. On this occasion 
Larkin Creech passed by and Reakey then desisted. After 
Creech had ridden out of sight he again heard the shrieks of the 
woman. Other evidence tending to the guilt of the accused was 
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given. His plea of defense was that at times the woman was 
considered crazy, and that on this occasion she had committed 
suicide. The jury, after hearing the evidence, argument of 
counsel, and charge of the judge retired for deliberation and 
returned the following verdict: 


“Troy, Missouri, November 4, 1875. We, the jury, find the 
defendant guilty of murder in the first degree. 
(Signed) Dovetas Wyatt, Foreman.” 


Afterward, at the same term of court, the Judge ordered the 
sheriff to bring the convicted prisoners, Meredith Waters and 
Henry Reakey before him, and upon their arrival, he addressed 
them as follows: 

““Thave sent for you, Mr. Waters and Mr. Reakey, to pass 
sentence upon you in accordance with the law and the finding of 
the jury in your respective cases. In this trying ordeal I shall 
perform the unpleasant duty that devolves upon me—the first of 
the kind I have ever been called upon to do in all my official life— 
with but few words. I consider it out of place to use many 
words on an occasion of this kind. You have been tried accord- 
ing to the requirements of the law, and the juries, composed of 
good, intelligent, conscientious men, have found you guilty of 
murder in the first degree. I must say that my deliberate judg- 
ment endorses their verdict. Your trials have been fair. No 
testimony that could have benefited you was excluded. You have 
had every advantage shown you that the law allowed. You have 
been ably and faithfully defended. Your counsel have seen fit, 
and very properly, too, in the exercise of their legal opinion, to 
ask for an arrest of judgment and a newtrial. In the most 
searching review of the matter in all the points presented, I found 
no cause to grant either, and your counsel have given notice of 
an appeal to the supreme court. I deem it proper to say in your 
case, Mr. Waters, that the reasonassigned for a new trial by your 
counsel—that the panel of jurors and a copy of the indict- 
ment were not placed in their hands forty-eight hours before 
trial—is one that might possibly have some weight in determin- 
ng the action of the higher court. I do not mention this to give 
i 
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you any hope of a result different from that already arrived at. 
It would be wrong to excite within your breast a hope that my 
honest conviction tells me will prove fallacious.” He then 
asked the prisoners if they had anything to say, either by 
themselves or by their counsel, why sentence should not be 
passed. A. V. McKee, speaking for Reakey, and Jeptha Wells 
for Waters, replied they had not. The Judge then resumed: 

“Tt now remains for me to perform the awful duty imposed 
upon me by law. It is with the greatest feelings of regret that 
I doso. I wish you to understand that this is not my judgment 
but that of impartial jurors, and the sentence is that of the law. 
I beg of you to remember that. The sentence is this: That you 
be taken hence by the sheriff, in whose custody you are, to the 
usual place of confinement, and there to be confined until the 31st 
day of December, 1875, and on that day that you be brought to 
the place previously prepared for your execution, and that 
between the hours of 1 and 3 o’clock in the afternoon, you be 
hanged by the neck until dead. And may God grant you His 
patience in this the hour of your greatest trial; and may He mer- 
cifully grant you a true and sincere repentance for all the sins of 
your past lives.” 

In accordance with the foregoing sentence, a gallows was 
erected in the courtyard, and preparations for the execution of 
the condemned men were fully made. Meanwhile both cases had 
been appealed to the court of appeals at St. Louis, and a stay of 
the execution was granted by that court. The notice of the stay 
of executions was notreeeived until the evening béfore the day that 
the unfortunate men were sentenced to be executed. The people 
of the country, not knowing the turn that affairs had taken, assem- 
bled in Troy early on the day appointed for the execution, but all 
were disappointed in witnessing the tragic scene. During the 
night, after the notice of the stay of execution was received, some 
parties in Troy, fond of amusement, made an effigy and hung it 
upon the gallows. This device had the effect to make it appear 
to some persons coming from the country, before they learned 
the true state of affairs, that one of the criminals had been exe- 
cuted before their arrival. In this way the anticipated serious 
matter was turned into that of amusement. 
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In the case of State vs. Waters, the judgment was reversed 
on an error of the lower court, and the cause remanded for a new 
trial. In the case of State vs. Reakey, the judgment was 
reversed on account of the insufficiency of the indictment, and 
the cause remanded for a new trial. 


SECOND TRIAL OF MEREDITH WATERS. 


In April, 1876, Meredith Waters was again arraigned for 
trial, and the following jury was empaneled: Richard L. Janes, 
Thomas Buford, William ). Shaw, E. G. Dehart, James M. Hall, 
W. H. Grimmett, D. R. Porter, W. A. Taylor, Andrew Wilson, 
Tobias E. Henry, Edmund Lahart and John G. Koster. The 
State was represented by Josiah Creech and Nat. C. Dryden, and 
the defendant by O. H. Avery, P. P. Stewart, A. H. Edwards 
and Jeptha Wells. The following is the verdict of the jury: 


** We, the jury, find the prisoner guilty of murder in the second 
degree, and assess his punishment at sixty years’ imprisonment. 
“R. L. Janes, Foreman.” 


The Judge, in mercy, threw off fifteen years, and sentenced the 
defendant to a term of forty-five years in the penitentiary. In 
accordance with the sentence, Waters was conveyed to the peni- 
tentiary and incarcerated therein until Christmas Day, 1887, when 
he was released by executive clemency. 


SECOND TRIAL OF HENRY REAKEY. 


On the 4thof April, 1876, a new indictment was found against 
Henry Reakey, and he was again put on trial for the murder of 
his wife. The jurors empaneled were Lewis Meyer, T. B. Green, 
J. P. Ellis, Thomas G. Branch, J. W. Palmer, Weston Ives, Will- 
iam Subert, T. G. Mitchell, John 8S. Cunningham, H. K. Elmore, 
T. B. Dyer and T. L. Elmore. After trial the jury returned the 
‘following verdict: ‘We, the jury, find the defendant guilty of 
murder .in the second degree, and assess his punishment at 
twenty-four years in the State penitentiary.” 

[Signed.] Taytor B. Green, Foreman.” 

Sentence was rendered in accordance with the verdict, and 
the prisoner was conveyed to the penitentiary, and remained 
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therein about ten years, and was then pardoned out by the Gov- 
ernor. 

It should have been said in a more appropriate place, that in 
both the Waters and Reakey cases, an appeal was taken from the 
court of appeals to the supreme court, where the decision of the 
court of appeals was affirmed. 


KILLING OF CHARLES OC. RANSDELL. 


A difficulty arose between the sons of Francis C. Cake, Sr., 
and the step-sons of Charles C. Ransdell, the latter being the 
Bragg boys. These parties all lived in Troy. On the night of 
the 2d of August, 1879, they happened to meet in front or a 
little south of the front of King’s drug store. As shown by the 
evidence in the case Francis C. Cake, Sr., and his son, Francis 
C. Cake, Jr., came out of the drug store and started south ward 
and after going only a few steps they came even with Charles C. 
Ransdell and one or more of his step-sons. Some of the parties 
clinched and became engaged in a struggle. Francis C. Cake, 
Jr., was seen to step out of the struggling crowd and with his 
pistol fire two shots into it. After the firing of the first shot, or 
perhaps after the second was fired, Charles C. Ransdell was seen 
to reel from the struggling crowd and fall. Other shots were 
fired by one or two other parties. Ransdell was carried into the 
drug store, where he died immediately from the effects of a pis- 
tol-shot wound. In the fracas Francis C. Cake, Sr., received a 
slight wound on his head, and Francis C. Cake, Jr., was wounded 
in one arm. 

Joseph B, Allen, justice of the peace, and acting as coroner, 
summoned a jury and held an inquest over the dead body of 
Ransdell. The following is a verdict of the jury: “That said 
Charles C. Ransdell came to his death by a bullet being fired 
from a pistol and passing through the upper and left portion of 
his heart, and that said pistol was fired by and in the hands of 
Francis C. Cake, Jr., and which the jury do find was the immediate 
cause of said Charles C. Ransdell’s death.” Mr. Cake was arrested 
and given a preliminary trial before Squires Robert F. Waters 
and M. H. Brown, who held him under bond for his appearance 
at the next term of court. The State was represented by Pros- 
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ecutor Josiah Creech and Norton & Dryden, and the defendant 
by Walton & Avery and Elijah Robinson. At the following 
October term of the circuit court Cake was indicted for the mur- 
der of Ransdell, and upon giving bond for his appearance at 
court his case was continued until April 2, 1880. He was then 
arraigned and plead “not guilty.” The following jury was then 
impaneled to try the cause: Q. M. Wilson, John Fleener, 
W. T. Hall, J. W. Rush, N. M. Robinson, T. P. Moxley, J. A. 
Enusmaer, H. B. White, Berry Porter, Thomas D. Wilkinson, 
Robert Stewart and T. J. Henry. After hearing the evidence, 
argument of counsel and the instructions of the Court, the jury 
retired, and after deliberation returned their verdict, finding the 
defendant guilty of manslaughter in the third degree, and 
assessed his punishment at a fine of $500. Sentence was ren- 
dered accordingly, the prisoner to stand committed until the fine 
and costs were paid. The next day defendant’s counsel made a 
motion for a new trial, which was overruled. Afterward, on peti- 
tion of the defendant, accompanied with his affidavit of insol- 
vency, Judge W. W. Edwards ordered that he should be dis- 
charged at the end of fifty days from date of his conviction. 


MURDER OF OLIVER BARNES. 


In the summer of 1880 Oliver Barnes and his step-son, John 
Howdeshell, aged eleven years, went into a field near the residence 
of James Cox, not far from old Alexandria, to catch some horses 
for the purpose of attending a picnic in that vicinity. They 
separated, and, after going to the house, the boy went back and. 
found Barnes lying dead, about sixty or seventy yards from the. 
house of Cox. His skull had been crushed, and circumstances 
pointed to Jesse Cox as the perpetrator of the foul deed, there 
having been some dispute about Barnes’ right to pasture his 
horses in the field. Squire R. F. Waters summoned a jury and 
held an inquest over the body. The jurors were L. Hull, W. R. 
White, Felix Raney, James Raney, William Broyles and Jacob. 
Raney. Their verdict was “that Oliver Barnes met his death at. 
the hands of Jesse Cox.”’ A warrant for the arrest of Cox was 
issued and placed into the hands of Deputy Sheriff Snethen, 
who executed it by placing Cox in jail. A preliminary trial was 
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had before Squires Shelton and Waters. Attorneys Creech, 
Wells and Parker appeared for the State, and Walton & Avery 
for the defendant. According to the evidence Cox, who was a 
half-brother to Mrs. Barnes, lived on her farm. She testified 
that Cox had told her that he laid out by the brush fence all 
day, waiting for Barnes to come after the horses, but did not say 
what he was going todo. ‘The Deputy Sheriff found a coat in the 
house of Cox with blood on it, and Mrs. Cox said the coat belonged 
to her husband. The attorneys for the defense submitted the 
case without offering testimony. The prisoner was remanded to 
jail to await the action of the grand jury. 

He was indicted and tried at the following October term, and 
the jury disagreed. He was tried again at the following spring 
term of court, found guilty of murder in the second degree, and 
was sentenced to serve aterm of fifteen years in the penitentiary, 
from which place he was released in 1886 by executive clemency. 


KILLING OF MORGAN SHOW. 


The Show family, consisting of several brothers and one or 
more sisters, and their widowed mother, lived on their deceased 
father’s old homestead, in Pike County, about eight miles north 
of Louisville. In farming the place the brothers quarreled 
about the crops, etc., and it is said that during one season they 
were so angry and hostile each to the other that they carried 
their shot-guns strapped across their backs while at work in the 
fields. It seems that Morgan was the one most feared, and stood 
somewhat alone in his hostility toward the other members of the 
family. Early one morning, while Parrin Show, aged about 
twenty-one years, was at the barn feeding the stock, Morgan, his 
brother, went out and shot and killed him. Morgan was arrested 
and afterward indicted for the murder in Pike County. His trial 
was continued and finally moved to another county on change of 
venue. Mrs. Weatherfield, a sister of the Show brothers, 
lived with her family in the northwestern part of Lincoln County. 
After the killing of Parrin, it seems that Morgan was rejected 
in general by all the other members of the family; but as time 
passed on he began to repent of his conduct, or at least professed 
to repent, and said that he intended to lead a better life. In so 
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doing he became, in a measure, reconciled to all the surviving 
members of the family, except his brother Marshall, who was 
not disposed to forgive him. 

In the latter part of December, 1881, and the beginning of 
January, 1882, Morgan Show was out subpcenaing witnesses to 
attend his trial for the killing of his brother, Parrin; and on the 
evening of January 1, 1882, stopped at the house of his sister, 
Mrs. Merriweather, to stay over night. Presently, Mrs. Merri- 
weather discovered her brother Marshall approaching, and know- 
ing the bitter feeling that existed between the brothers, she met 
Marshall, told him that Morgan was in the house, and en- 
treated him not to stop on the occasion. Morgan then came out 
and invited his brother to dismount and come in, at the same 
time proposing that they should make up and become friends. 
The two brothers and their sister then went into the house 
together. Mrs. Merriweather retired immediately to get some 
fuel to replenish the fire. Her daughter, aged thirteen, was in 
an adjoining room (the kitchen). While the brothers were left 
thus alone pistol shots were heard. Morgan Show retreated 
from the room and fell dead near the outer door. 

On January 5 Robert D. Walton, the prosecuting attorney, 
filed an affidavit before B. A. Gililland; a justice of the peace at 
Olney, charging Marshall Show with the murder of his brother 
Morgan. A warrant for the arrest of the accused was issued, 
and in due time he was brought before Squire Gililland for trial. 
He was prosecuted by Prosecutor Walton, and defended by 
Champ Clark and D. A. Ball. The witnesses testified to the 
facts pertaining to the killing as here given. Mrs. Merriweather 
testified positively that she heard three shots, and thought she 
heard two more. The little girl testified also to the hearing of 
the firing. Dr. T. M. Luce testified that he was called, and 
that upon examination of the body of Morgan Show he found 
three distinct wounds, two in the body and one in the head, that 
either of the wounds in the body was probably fatal, and that 
the one in the head was such a wound as would cause instant 
death; that the murdered man might have walked to the place 
where he fell with one or possibly both of the wounds in his 
body, but could not have done so after receiving the wound in 
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the head. Several other witnesses were examined, nearly all of 
whom testified that Morgan Show was generally regarded as a 
bad and dangerous man, and that Marshall Show was regarded 
as a quiet and peaceable citizen. The defendant claimed that 
when left alone in the room with his brother Morgan, he 
(Morgan) first attempted to shoot, and that he (Marshall) acted 
in self-defense. Be that as it may, the latter was acquitted, and 
there the whole affair ended. 


KILLING OF J. F. M. BROWN. 
On the night of the 17th day of February, 1882, J. F. M. 


Brown, while in a state of intoxication, was knocked down on the 
sidewalk near the southwest corner of the Laclede Hotel, in Troy. 
The following day he died. A coroner’s inquest was held, and 
the following verdict rendered by the jury: “That J. F. M. 
Brown came to his death by wounds received in a difficulty with 
John E. Worsham, on the 17th of February, 1882, in the town 
of Troy, Lincoln County, Mo. The precise manner in which 
said wounds were inflicted is unknown to the jury.” At the follow- 
ing term of the Lincoln Circuit Court Worsham was indicted for 
the killing of Brown, charging that in the heat of passion and 
without design he struck Brown on the head and knocked him 
down, thus causing his death, which resulted the next day. Wor- 
sham was finally tried for the offense on the 6th day of April, 
1883, and the verdict of the jury was “not guilty.” At the 
time of this unfortunate affair Worsham was clerking at the La- 
clede Hotel, and was aggravated by the ill-conduct of the un- 
fortunate man. 


MURDER OF MORDECAI W. WILKINSON. 


On the morning of July 17, 1883, at about 1 o’clock, Morde- 
cai W. Wilkinson, living about half a mile north of Elsberry, was 
shot and killed while lying in his bed. The only persons known 
to have been in the house at the time were Mr. Wilkinson and 
his wife, Maggie, and William Wesley Gibson. Two or three 
colored persons slept in a house in the same yard. After the 
murder was committed, Mr. Gibson gave the alarm to James 
Evans and others who lived near by. A coroner’s inquest was 
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held by J. W. Ellis, a justice of the peace. Dr. W. A. Hemphill, 
of Elsberry, and Dr. Kerr were called to examine the wounds of 
the murdered man, and Dr. Hemphill took down the evidence at 
the inquest. The verdict of the coroner’s jury was that “the 
deceased came to his death by a shot from a shotgun loaded with 
buckshot, in the hands of an unknown person.” 

Circumstances soon caused suspicion to rest upon the parties 
heretofore named, who were in the house with Mr. Wilkinson. 
The body of the murdered man was disinterred, and a post- 
mortem examination was made by Dr. W. A. Hemphill and Dr. 
Kerr, and several shots were found within it besides the one 
found on examination at the coroner’s inquest. On the 21st of 
the same month, Prosecutor Jeptha Wells filed his affidavit 
before George W. Colbert, a justice of the peace, implicating 
William Wesley Gibson with the murder. Upon this, a warrant 
was issued and placed into the hands of Sheriff Snethen, who exe- 
cuted it by arresting Gibson and lodging him in jail at Troy. 
On Saturday following he was arraigned before Squire Colbert 
on charge of murder. Jeptha Wells appeared for the State, and 
Messrs. R. H. Norton and Nat. C. Dryden for the defendant. 
Upon agreement, July 30 was appointed as the day for prelimin- 
ary examination. 

On the day appointed the prisoner was arraigned for trial. 
Prosecutor Jeptha Wells was assisted in behalf of the State by 
Hon. Marshall F. McDonald, of St. Louis, and Howard S. Parker, 
of Troy. The defendant was represented as before by Norton 
& Dryden. The State made a formidable array of circumstan- 
tial evidence to establish the guilt of the prisoner. Some of the 
strong points in the evidence were, that when the neighbors as- 
sembled at the house of Wilkinson, on the call of Gibson, imme- 
diately after the murder was committed, the bed in which Gibson 
claimed to have been-sleeping when he heard the report of the 
murderer’s gun was made up and did not have the appearance of 
having been used that night; and the side of the murdered man’s 
bed, where his wife was presumed to sleep, did not have the 
appearance of having been used that night. Mrs. Wilkinson 
swore, at the coroner’s inquest, that she was in bed when her 
husband was shot—that the first she knew of the affair she heard 
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the dog bark, and after that she went to sleep. Prior to this, 
though, Gibson had stated to one of the persons present that the 
dog did not bark. The State proved that when Mrs. W. said 
“the first she knew of the affair she heard the dog bark,” 
Gibson, in a low whisper, said to her, ‘“‘ Hold on there; you are 
too fast.” 

Other witnesses testified to certain conversations, some of 
them with Gibson about a criminal intimacy which was alleged to 
have existed for the last two years between Mrs. W. and himself. 
The State also produced in evidence the will of Wilkinson, made 
a short time before his death, whereby he bequeathed to William 
Wesley Gibson, the defendant (who was his nephew), a note on 
a-certain party for $800, and a lot of farming implements, and 
that after certain other legacies specified in the will were paid, 
all the residue of his estate, both personal and real, of whatso- 
ever nature, should go to his wife. This latter would amount to 
several thousand dollars. The State also proved that both the 
wife of the murdered man and the defendant knew of the con- 
tents of the will. 

On the part of the defendant, evidence was given that just 
after the murder was committed, an unknown man was seen going 
from the house, and that the bed in which Gibson slept was made 
up after the murder was committed and before the neighbors 
arrived. The evidence was voluminous, and space will not admit 
of further recital of it here. 

Wilkinson had raised the defendant Gibson, the latter being 
a nephew, or half-nephew of the former. He (Wilkinson) was a 
middle-agod man when he married his wife. Her maiden name 
was Maggie Elsberry, and her age at date of marriage was 
twenty-one years. He had been ailing during the spring of 
1883, and was sick at the time he was murdered. At the con- 
clusion of the trial before Squire Colbert, Gibson was remanded 
to jail to await the action of the grand jury. At the following 
fall term of the circuit court he was indicted for the murder, but 
was not tried until in January following. In this trial the State 
was represented by Prosecutor Jeptha Wells, M. F. McDonald, 
D. P. Dyer, Howard S. Parker and David A. Ball, and the 
defendant by his former counsel, Norton & Dryden, assisted by 
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Josiah Creech. The jurors before whom the defendant was tried 
were J. W. Owen, W. N. Wright, A. J. Powell, F. M. Gear, 
William Dixon, T. J. Pollard, William Smith, P. Layne, M. W. 
Lindsay, G. W. Cohea, W. B. Morris and George Bridges. 

The evidence adduced was substantially the same as that 
given on the preliminary trial. The argument of counsel com- 
menced on Wednesday morning and continued until Friday at 
noon. The evidence against the prisoner was wholly circumstan- 
tial. After the case was submitted the jury retired and remained 
out about one hour, and then returned a verdict of “not guilty.” 
This was a great surprise to many people, and much indignation 
was manifested. 

Indignation Meetings.—On the 23d of January, a few days 
after Gibson was acquitted, a large number of citizens assembled 
in the schoolhouse at Elsberry, organized a meeting, and “ Re- 
solved, That the guilt of no party was ever more clearly proven 
by circumstantial evidence than that of Wesley Gibson for the 
murder of M. W. Wilkinson.” Another resolution of this meet- 
ing censured Sheriff Snethen in severe terms, charging him with 
acting under undue influence in selecting the men from whom 
the jury was drawn and empaueled. Another resolution was as 
follows: ‘‘ Resolved, That we believe it would be policy for the 
Legislature to authorize the county courts to select all special 
as well as regular juries, and thus put it out of the power of 
unscrupulous attorneys, by means of flexible and unworthy 
sheriffs, to convert a trial by jury into a contemptible farce.” 
Other resolutions expressive of the indignation of the members 
of this meeting were passed. The next week Sheriff Snethen 
replied to the published resolutions of this meeting through the 
medium of the press, vindicating his conduct, and claiming that 
the jury was drawn from the best citizens of the county. He 
also denounced the resolutions relating to his conduct as ‘‘ wicked, 
poisonous, libelous, and as a mass of falsehoods as black as hell.” 
This led to further controversy in the papers. Another indigna- 
tion meeting was held in the schoolhouse at Auburn, on 
February 2 following the trial, attended by about 150 persons. 
Resolutions in regard to the Gibson trial, similar in their nature 
to those passed by the Elsberry meeting, were adopted and 
passed. 
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In the indictment found against Gibson, Maggie Wilkinson, 
wife of the murdered man, was also indicted and charged with 
aiding, abetting and assisting Gibson in the commission of the 
felony. Her case was continued until the April term of court 
following the acquittal of Gibson, and then nolle prosequed by 
the State. The trial of Gibson was undoubtedly the most excit- 
ing one ever held in Lincoln County, and his acquittal probably 
caused the greatest indignation. A theory is entertained by 
some persons that the negro male-servant, who usually slept in 
the out-house, at the residence of Wilkinson, assisted in the mur- 
der, and actually did the shooting at the instigation of the 
other parties implicated. 


MURDER OF CAROLINE THORNHILL, COLORED. 


In November, 1884, Caroline Thornhill was found dead in 
her bed, at her residence in Troy. A coroner’s inquest was 
held over her dead body, and the verdict of the jury was that 
she came to her death, on the night of November 6, by being 
struck on the top and back of her head with an ax, in the hands 
of her husband, Green Thornhill. On the 12th day of the 
same month, court being then in session, Thornhill was indicted 
for the murder, arraigned for trial, and plead guilty as charged, 
and thereupon was sentenced, by Judge Robinson, to the peniten- 
tiary for the term of ‘during his natural life.” 


KILLING OF HENRY TURNER. 


Early in December, 1884, Henry Turner and George W. Sit- 
ton met in a saloon in Elsberry, Lincoln Co., Mo., and quarreled 
about a settlement. Turner called Sitton a liar, and in turn Sit- 
ton knocked Turner down, and stamped him qn the breast and 
stomach. Turner was assisted from the floor by parties who 
were present, and he and Sitton, both being intoxicated, made 
friends, and the latter treated the crowd. That evening the town 
marshal assisted Turner into the caboose attached to the north- 
bound freight train, bound for Dameron, his home. The train 
moved while he was getting on, and he slipped and fell so that 
the wheels tore off a portion of the calf of his left leg. Tur- 
ner died on Friday, was buried on Saturday, and was disinterred 
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on Sunday. A coroner’s inquest was held, and Drs. Lee, Kerr 
and Hemphill made a post-mortem examination, and declared 
that in their opinion the wound of the leg did not cause his 
death. The inquest was held by J. W. Ellis, a justice of the 
peace, acting as coroner. The jury, on this occasion, found that 
‘the deceased, Henry Turner, came to his death by being stamped 
on the chest and bowels by George W. Sitton.” A warrant was 
issued for the arrest of Sitton, and placed in the hands 
of Constable A. W. Farmer, who executed it by arresting 
the accused, and taking him before Squire J. W. Ellis on 
the 8th day of the month. Sitton was released on bond of 
$500 for his reappearance on the 10th of the month. He 
then appeared with his attorney, Nat. C. Dryden, and upon 
application was granted a change of venue to Squire G. W. 
Colbert, at Troy, and was held to appear before that officer 
on the 13th of the month, for trial. The preliminary exam- 
ination was closed before Justice Colbert on the 19th, and, the 
Court finding the evidence insufficient for conviction, acquitted 
and discharged the defendant. So it was not decided whether 
the whisky, or the injury received from Sitton, or the wound re- 
ceived at the train caused Turner’s death. Probably all combined 
contributed to that sad result. This is another argument against 
saloons and intemperance. 


HOMICIDE AND SUICIDE. 


About 4 o’clock on the morning of March 4, 1885, Stephen 
Coose, after having set up with Louis Coster, returned home to 
his father’s house, near Silex, and kindled and started a fire. His 
brother, Horatio, got up, observed the time, and went back to bed. 
They quarreled, and Stephen shot Horatio and then shot him- 
self, both shots being fatal. Stephen died about 7 o’clock A. M., 
and Horatio about 3 P. M. 
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CHA PTE REL 


MILITARY ITEMS. 


At the time of the first settlement of the territory composing 
Lincoln County, the country here was commonly called New 
Spain. [See State History. | 

After being ceded to the United States it was temporarily 
assigned to the government of the Territory of Indiana, of which 
Gen. William Henry Harrison was governor, with seat of gov- 
ernment at Vincennes. On the 21st day of Decemher, 1804, 
Goy. Harrison commissioned Christopher Clark a captain of 
volunteers, and he was sworn into office February 9, 1805. 
Clark’s company used to muster at Zumwalt’s Spring, since 
known as Big Spring Mills, near Flint Hill. This was perhaps 
a central point, but the chief attraction was the whisky that was 
made from Adam Zumwalt’s two distilleries. 

In 1824 Peter Yates gave bond to the county court in the 
sum of $1,000 as paymaster of the Eleventh Regiment, First 
Division, Missouri Militia. 


MUSTERS. 

One of the first musters of the militia in Lincoln County, for 
the purpose of drilling, took place in a little patch of cleared 
ground around Philip Sitton’s spring, which is just below the one 
known as the old Perry Parks Spring. This was some time 
before the Black Hawk War. Henry Watts, who lived about two 
miles from Louisville, was captain. It took the whole northwest 
part of the county, including the Forks of Cuivre, to make up 
his company. The general musters of the militia in those days 
were held ostensibly for the purpose of teaching the settlers the 
tactics of military drill, but for this purpose they were an entire 
failure. As a rule the officers, with only a few exceptions, knew 
very little about military tactics, consequently they could not 
make it interesting for the men, and the men having no relish 
for the exercise, the result was that the musters on “ general 
training day” were usually turned into fun and frolic, and no 
inconsiderable amount of twenty-five cents per-gallon whisky’ 
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would be consumed, and frequently there would be a few rounds 
of “fisticuffs.” Wrestling, racing, shooting at a mark and other 
amusements usually accompanied, and thus “training day” was 
a day of sport. Samuel Howell, a prominent old _ settler, 
mustered in the militia company of Capt. William Brunk, which 
was afterward commanded by Capt. William Barnes. He and 
his neighbors, Armstrong Kennedy and Thomas East, were 
drafted during the Black Hawk War, and were equipped and ready 
to join Gen. Scott’s army when orders for disbandment came. 
Mr. Howell was also enrolled at the call of the Governor for the 
war known as the Iowa War, which grew out of a dispute between 
the State of Missouri and the Territory of Iowa about the 
location of the boundary dividing these commonwealths. The 
battalion raised and organized here for that anticipated war was 
never called into active service. Though troops were assembled 
on both sides of the line, the Iowa War never resulted in a clash 
of arms, the question being settled by the action of Congress and 
the supreme court of the United States. This battalion was 
commanded by Henry Watts, who now enjoyed the title of 
colonel. John S. Besser and Jonathan Riggs were captains 
under him. Ezekiel Downing was a candidate for captain, but 
was defeated by one of the individuals mentioned. 

The Sioux Indians were allowed to remain here until about 
five years after the termination of the Black Hawk War. About 
1831 or 1832 Col. David Bailey, who was the agent of the 
General Government for the removal of the Seneca Indians from 
Ohio to the Indian Territory, was encamped for several months 
in Monroe Township, in this county, with the whole tribe. 


THE ‘‘SLICKER’’ WAR. 


The following is the full history of this war, as related by 
Dr. Joseph A. Mudd: 

“During the years 1843, 1844 and 1845 there raged in this 
county what was known as the ‘Slicker’ War. ‘The term origi- 
nated elsewhere, probably in Benton County, about the year 
1841, and came from the peculiar mode of punishment inflicted 
by the regulators—whipping with hickory withes, or ‘slicking,’ 
as the backwood parlance of that day termed it. An organized 
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band of counterfeiters and horse and cattle thieves existed in 
many counties of this and other western States, and about the 
period mentioned above the people of the eastern part of the 
county found it necessary to organize for the protection of their 
property, so extensive were their depredations. It has been said 
that the parties who operated in this county sold 1,200 
horses, during a single season, at one sale stable in St. Louis. 
Of course not all these were taken from this county. Their 
operations in beef cattle were on as large a scale. Sometimes 
the thieves would be taken with the stolen property in their 
possession, but would always manage to have enough convenient 
witnesses on hand to secure acquittal, and would march off with 
the stock before its owner’s eyes. This aroused the greatest in- 
dignation, which was heightened by the fact that the prevalence 
of counterfeit money, both metal and paper, seriously affected the 
transaction of business. A company of regulators was organized, 
with James Stallard, of Hurricane Township, as captain. Some 
of the very best men of the eastern half of the county went into 
it. Brice Hammock drew up its constitution and by-laws. Had 
the spirit of these been strictly followed some bloodshed and 
much ill-feeling might have been avoided. Some inexcusable 
excesses were committed, partly the result of the excitement of 
the times, but more from the fact that a few unprincipled men 
took the opportunity, either as active members of the organiza- 
tion or as pretended friends, to settle personal grudges. 

‘“‘ When the evidence against a suspected person became satis- 
factory to the regulators, such person was either ‘slicked’ or 
ordered to leave the county by a given date, or both, and the 
penalty for a refusal or a failure to leave was either ‘slicking’ 
or death, according to the merits of the case. The principals all 
fled the county. John Plummer, who was notified to leave, and 
was preparing to do so, went to Troy on the very day on which 
his period expired, and on the way home was shot and killed, it 
probably not having been known that he intended to leave. 
Several against whom suspicion was not very strong had their 
time extended by reason of sickness in family, or other sufficient 
cause. James Turnbull refused point blank to leave. Turnbull 
was a very peculiar man, but at this day nobody doubts that he 
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was honest. The cause of suspicion against him was that a 
notorious thief and counterfeiter, Hal. Grammar, was intimate 
with his son Ezekiel, and used sometimes to stop at his house. 
It is not thought that Turnbull was aware of Grammar’s real 
character. Turnbull lived on Bob’s Creek, in Section 32, Town- 
ship 49, Range 2 east, on land that he bought, in 1840, from 
Dominique Francois Burthe, of New Orleans, and Marguerette 
Susanne Delor Sarpy Burthe, widow of the Baron Andre Burthe 
d’Anelet, of Paris, France. The house was a solid log structure, 
and was generally called Turnbull’s fort. When the ‘Slickers’ 
came to enforce their demands, Turnbull and one of his daughters 
went out to dissuade them from their purpose, declaring the 
innocence of the family. The conference was unavailing, and the 
one side prepared for attack and the other for defense. It is not 
known who commanded the attacking party, nor how many were 
present. Some random firing was done on both sides, and the 
‘Slickers’ attempted, but unsuccessfully, to fire the house. It 
was then determined to make an assault, batter down the door, 
and make short work of the matter. Malachi Davis was the first 
man to enter; he received a bullet in the bowels, from the effect 
of which he died the next day. John Davis, his brother, rushed 
forward, thrust his pistol under the chin of James Turnbull, Jr., 
and fired. The latter fell, apparently dead, but finally recovered, 
except a partial paralysis which rendered him an invalid for life. 
Davis then raised his rifle and put a ball into the hip of Squire 
Turnbull, which caused his death some weeks afterward. Wash- 
ington Norwell came in by the side of John Davis. As he crossed 
the threshold, one of Turnbull’s girls cleft his skull with a corn- 
knife. The wound was about six inches long, and extended an 
inch down the forehead, penetrating the brain and involving a 
considerable loss of its substance. Norwell fully recovered. He 
died a few years ago. The ‘Slickers’ retired without accom- 
plishing anything further. 

“This affair caused great excitement, and a company of ‘an- 
ti-Slickers’ was organized the next day in the vicinity of Flint 
Hill, St. Charles County, for the avowed purpose of protecting 
the Turnbull family, and checking the excesses of the regulators. 
This company made several incursions into this county, removed 
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the Turnbulls to Flint Hill, and maintained guards and pickets 
on the fords of Cuivre. On one occasion the ‘ Slickers’ gathered 
in a force to drive them from this county, and made a rapid 
march to where the ‘antis’ were supposed to be, but arrived an 
hour too late. One evening Joseph L. Woodson and James Bur- 
dyne were coming from Troy, and just opposite Mont. Cottles’, 
Burdyne a few feet behind, sitting sideways, was telling about a 
game of poker that he had gotten into that day: ‘I had,’ said he, 
‘three jacks and a pair of aces, and’—when the report of fire- 
arms rang out, and the blaze from the gun was seen in the bushes 
on the side of the road. Neither was hurt, but they quickened 
their pace considerably, and the luck of the three jacks and pair 
of aces was never told. After riding a hundred yards, Burdyne 
remembered that he had a horseman’s pistol, and proposed to go 
back and ‘give ’em ashot,’ but he was overruled. That same even- 
ing William Holmes and his brother were riding into the gate of 
their uncle, Levi Bailey, when they were fired upon by two men, 
one ball wounding a horse and one penetrating the clothes of the 
other rider. Some time after this James Shelton, who had been 
the captain of the ‘ anti-Slickers,’ was in Chain of Rocks, and, as 
he was crossing the river in a skiff, had his arm fractured by a 
shot from the bank. When the legitimate purpose for which the 
regulators had been formed was accomplished, the organization 
was disbanded, but it was a long time before the animosities en- 
gendered by the civil strife died out.” 


THE CIVIL WAR. 


Upon the approach of the war of 1861-65 the sentiment of 
a large majority of the people of Lincoln County was undoubted- 
ly in favor of the Southern cause, though, perhaps, the majority 
was not in favor of a disruption of the Union, as it is true that 
the county elected delegates to the State Convention, held in 
Jefferson City, February 28, 1861, who were in favor of the 
Union. After the inauguration of President Lincoln, and es- 
pecially after the first gun was fired, and the President made his 
first call for troops for the preservation of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the sentiment in favor of the Southern cause became more 
positive and outspoken, and for a time it was somewhat unsafe 
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for a Union man to express his sentiments. Two companies of 
soldiers, commanded, respectively, by Capts. Thomas M. Car- 
ter and George Carter, were raised for the Confederate army, in 
the summer of 1861. In the fall of 1861 Col. John B. Hender- 
son brought his regiment, or a portion of it, to Troy, and took 
possession of the cqunty. These were the first Federal troops 
brought to Troy. This puta stop to open recruiting for the 
Southern army; however, recruiting for the Southern forces con- 
tinued in a quiet way for some time thereafter. Individuals or 
small squads continued to go out of the county and join organi- 
zations of that army at other points. Col. Hendersen continued 
to occupy Troy but a short time, and was then followed by other 
Federal forces. In 1862 Col. Krekle, of St. Charles, occupied 
Troy for a time, with a portion of his regiment. Later Capt. 
McVaden, of Warren County, had a battalion of Federal troopsin 
Troy, and in the winter of 1864-65 the town was occupied, for a 
time, by Capt. Kimpinski’s company of the Forty-ninth Regiment, 
Missouri Volunteers. Afterward Col. Charles W. Parker, of the 
Thirty-seventh Enrolled Missouri Militia, commanded the post 
of Troy until the close of the war. He had it garrisoned alter- 
nately by the different militia companies of the county compos- 
ing his regiment. 

Portions of the following commands, for the preservation of 
the Government, were recruited in Lincoln County, and scattering 
individuals probably joined other commands organized outside of 
the county. 


THIRD REGIMENT CAVALRY, MISSOURI STATE MILITIA. 


Company G, of this regiment, commanded by Capt. Richard 
Wommack, was raised in Lincoln County, and a portion of Com- 
panies C and D, from Pike County, commanded respectively by 
Capts. S. A. C. Bartlett and Robert McElroy, were recruited 
in this county. The following is the official roster of the staff 
officers of the regiment, and the officers of Company G: 


Col. Edwin Smart, enl. May 8, 1862, com. May 5, 1862, res. May 20, 1863. 

ol. Richard G. Woodson, enl. May 25, 1863, com. May 21, 1863, dis. by S. O. 
No. 35, Headquarters of Mo., Feb. 27, 1864. 

Col. O. D. Greene, enl. April 4, 1864, com. April 4, 1864, not mustered. 


25 
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Lieut.-Col Frederick Morsey, enl. May 8, 1862, com. May 5, 1862, res. May 23, 


1868. 
Lieut.-Col. J. O. Broadhead, enl. June 8, 1863, com. June 8, 18638, res. Feb. 6, 


1864. 

Lieut.-Col. H. M. Matthews, enl. Feb. 18, 1864, com. Feb. 18, 1864, m. o. expir. 
of term, April 20, 1865. 

Maj. Richard G. Woodson, enl. May 8, 1862, com. May 25, 1862, pro. to Col. 
May 21, 1863. 

Maj. Robert McElroy, enl. June 20, 1863, com. June 20, 1868, dec’d by Maj. 
McElroy. 

Maj. James Wilson, enl. July 11, 1863, com. June 20, 1863, capt. at battle of 
Pilot Knob, Sept. 27, 1864, and murdered by the enemy in Washington Co., 
Mo., Oct. 3, 1864. 

Maj. Henry C. Campbell, enl. Dec. 2, 1864, com. Dec. 21, 1864, m. o. as Adj’t at 
expir. of term, May 8, 1865. 

Maj. H. S. McConnell, enl. June 14, 1862, com. May 16, 1862, res. July 3, 1863. 

Maj. S. A. C. Bartlett, enl. May 12, 1864, com. May 12, 1864, m. o. expir. of 
term, May, 1865. 

Maj. H. M. Matthews, enl. Mar. 25, 1863, com. Mar. 18, 1863, promoted to Lieut.- 
Col. Feb. 18, 1864. 

Lieut.-Adjt. H. C. Campbell, enl. Oct. 21, 1862, com. Oct. 21, 1862, prom. to Maj. 

Lieut.-Q. M. J. F. L. Jacoby, enl. May 18, 1863, com. May 18, 1863, m. o. at 
expir. of term, May 8, 1865. 

Lieut.-Com. H. R. Woodruff, enl. Feb. 6, 1868, com. Feb. 6, 1863, m. o. expir. of 
term, Feb. 22, 1865. 

Surg. William L. Short, enl. May 17, 1862, com. April 22, 1862, m. o. expir. of 
term, May 8, 1865. 

Asst. Surg. William L. Short, enl. Mar. 6, 1862, com. Mar. 6, 1862, pro. to Surg. 

Asst. Surg. H. E. Jones, enl. May 17, 1862, com. Apr. 22, 1862, res. Feb. 27, 1863. 

Asst. Surg. James Hollister, enl. Apr. 11, 1863, com. Apr. 11, 1868, res. June 10, 
1864. 

Asst. Surg. William C. P. Buttman, enl. July 11, 1864, com. July 11, 1864. 


COMPANY G. 


Capt. Rich. Wommack, enl. Feb. 17, 1862, com. Feb. 15, 1862, res. Apr. 24, 1862. 

Capt. James Wilson, enl. May 5, 1862, com. May 8, 1862, promoted to Major June 
20, 1868. 

Capt. Charles W. Rush, enl. July 30, 1863, com. July 27, 1863, m. o. expir. of 
term, July, 1865. 

1st Lieut. John M. Reeds, enl. Feb. 17, 1861, com. Dec. 18, 1861, m. o. expir. of 
term, July, 1865. 

2d. Hee Isaac W. Cannon, enl. Feb. 17, 1862, com. Feb. 15, 1862, res. May 6, 
1862. 

2d. Lieut. Chas. W. Rush, enl. May 10, 1862, com. May 10, 1862, promoted Capt. 
July 30, 1863. 

2d. Lieut. Elbert May, enl. July 30, 1863, com. July 28, 1863, m. 0. expir. of term, 
1865. 


The following communications from commanding officers con- 
stitute the history of this regiment: 
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HEADQUARTERS THIRD REGIMENT, Missouri STaTE MILI- l 

T1a CavaLry, Pitot Knos, Mo., December 19, 1863. J 
“Cou. Jonn B. Gray, ADJUTANT-GENERAL OF Missouri, 

‘* Sir:—In compliance with your request, I submit the follow- 
ing report of the history of battles, marches, etc., of the Third 
Regiment Cavalry, Missouri State Militia: The Third Cavalry, 
Missouri State Militia, was organized on the 5th day of May, 
1862, at Louisiana, Pike Co., Mo., composed of five companies 
recruited at Louisiana, and three from Warrenton, recruited prin- 
cipally under the superintendence of Lieut.-Col. Morsey, with 740 
aggregate, and commanded by Col. Edwin Smart. For two months 
it was engaged principally in guarding the line of the North 
Missouri Railroad, with its headquarters at Louisiana, Mo. As soon 
as the rebel Porter commenced organizing his forces in North- 
east Missouri, the regiment was placed in the field, and continued 
there continually until the following November. A part of the 
command was in the first engagement with Porter the latter part 
of July, on Salt River, Monroe Co., Mo., in connection with 
the Third Iowa Cavalry, Maj. Caldwell in command. It was next 
engaged with Porter’s forces a few days after at Moore’s Mill, in 
Callaway County, Mo., Col. O. Guitar commanding. It then 
went in pursuit of these forces through Northeast Missouri, to the 
Iowa line, and one company was in the engagement at Kirksville, 
Mo., Col. John McNeil, commanding. After this, the rebel forces 
being dispersed, it was engaged in pursuing and capturing them, 
having frequent skirmishes with Porter’s, Poindexter’s, Cobb’s 
and other guerrilla parties which so infested that region during 
the fall of 1862. 

“On the 18th of October it engaged and successfully dispersed 
a large force of these guerrillas near the Avonix Church, in Cal- 
laway County, Mo., who were attempting to cross the river and 
get south. This was the breaking up of the campaign of that 
fall. During the time many rebels, horses, etc., were captured, 
and many were surrendered to the command. On the 10th day 
of December the regiment took up its march to Jefferson City, 
thence to Rolla, where it remained but a short time, when it was 
ordered to Pilot Knob, Mo., at which place it arrived ‘on the 28th 
day of December, 1862. It remained there until the middle of 
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March, 1868, during which time it was engaged in guarding the 
post, and escorting trains to Gen. Davidson’s command, then in 
Southeast Missouri. In March it marched to Patterson, Mo. 
There, on the 20th day of April, 1863, it was attacked by Mar- 
maduke’s command of eight thousand men, and being so outnum- 
bered, and no artillery, it was forced to fall back on Pilot Knob, 
which it did in order, losing in killed and wounded only about 
thirty men. This engagement lasted from twelve o'clock, M., 
until sundown. It then joined the forces of Gen. Vandever, and 
pursued Marmaduke out of the State, being in all the engagements 
from Jackson to Chalk Bluff. Since this time it has been con- 
tinually in the field, having many skirmishes with guerrillas in 
Southeast Missouri and Arkansas. 

“Tn August last it made a raid into Arkansas, which succeeded 
in the capture of Gen. Jeff. Thompson and staff. 

“In October it was again (under command of Maj. Wilson) in 
that State, and captured a company of sixty men, with their offi- 
cers, at Evening Shade. At the same time another portion of it, 
under Capt. Leeper, entered the State at a different point and 
had a skirmish with rebel force under Reeves, a notorious 
guerrilla leader. The regiment has just taken winter quarters, 
with headquarters at Pilot Knob, and its companies occupy sev- 
eral other posts in Southeast Missouri. 

“JT am, colonel, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
“R. G. Woopson, 
‘Colonel Third Missouri Militia Cavalry.” 


‘“‘ HEADQUARTERS THIRD MiIssouRI CavALry, 
“ Weston, Mo., December 22, 1864. 


“‘General:—At the beginning of the year 1864, the head- 
quarters of the regiment were at Pilot Knob, Mo., with com- 
panies occupying the outposts of Patterson, Centerville, Fred- 
ericktown, Potosi and Farmington, Maj. James Wilson command- 
ing. The stations of the companies and command of the regi- 
ment remained unchanged during the severe winter months of 
January and February, very little being done by the command 
except the usual routine of camp, post and escort duty. 

‘About the 1st of March Maj. H. M. Matthews was promoted 
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to lieutenant-colonel and assumed command of the regiment. 
During this month Maj. Wilson, in pursuance to orders from 
Brig.-Gen. Fisk, made a successful raid into Arkansas from 
Pilot Knob, with 100 picked and well mounted men, killing 
twenty-one guerrillas and scattering the bands that then 
infested that country. Shortly after this a battalion was sent to 
Patterson, under the command of Maj. Wilson, and the work of 
exterminating bushwhackers and guerrillas commenced in earn- 
est. Scouts from the regiment were continually sent to the 
border and into Arkansas, and if an enemy were anywhere in 
that country he was sure to be hunted out and justice meted out 
to him. The regiment had, by scouting the country so frequently, 
learned every path and by-road, and this was the cause of their 
great success in hunting down the marauding parties. No dis- 
trict of country in Missouri, so much exposed, has, within the 
last year, been kept more quiet from the bands that have infested 
our State than this. 

“In June the Second Battalion was detached from the regi- 
ment, placed under command of Maj. Bartlett, and ordered to 
the District of North Missouri, where it did good service during 
the summer and fall in hunting down the numerous guerrilla 
parties in that district. The battalion also lost quite a number 
of men wounded, captured, and afterward murdered by the rebels. 

“‘TLieut.-Col. Matthews being detached from the regiment early 
in June, Maj. Wilson assumed command, with headquarters at 
Patterson, Mo. On the 18th of July, Maj. Wilson, with 125 
men, started on a raid into Arkansas, marched to Bloomfield, 
Mo., and reported to Lieut.-Col. Burris, Tenth Kansas Volun- 
teers, who commanded the expedition, which lasted for twenty- 
six days, during intensely hot weather, and for the part per- 
formed by the Third Missouri State Militia Cavalry we refer 
to Col. Burris’ report. 

“On the 2d day of August, and on our return from Osceola, 
which place we had taken, with a large number of prisoners, en- 
gaged the Second Missouri rebel regiment, commanded by Lieut.- 
Col. Erwin, Pemiscot County, Mo.; charged, in connection with 
the First and Sixth Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, killing and 
capturing the greater portion of the command and dispersing the 
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remainder. In this engagement the regiment lost Capt. Evans 
Francis, Company L, killed. Capt. Francis was a young man, 
just promoted, a fine officer and a gentleman in every respect, and 
bid fair to make a name worthy of the cause in which he was 
engaged. 

‘Upon the return of the regiment from this expedition, Lieut. - 
Col. Matthews again assumed command, with headquarters at 
Sturgeon, Mo., District of North Missouri, and Maj. Wilson was 
placed in command of the sub-district of Pilot Knob, Mo. 

‘During September, and when Price was expected into Mis- 
souri, the District of Southeast Missouri again began to swarm 
with guerrillas and recruiting parties from the rebel army, and 
the regiment was kept on the march night and day clearing out 
the parties and obtaining information in regard to Price’s move- 
ments. 

“On the 17th of September Lieut. Pape, Company K, with a 
small detachment of the regiment, moved to Doniphan, found the 
advance of Shelby’s division, charged them, drove them from the 
town and across Current River, and for several miles back toward 
the Arkansas line. He then fell back and encamped on Black River. 
During the night the enemy advanced in heavy force; succeeded, 
under the cover of the night, in surrounding the little camp, and 
next morning made the attack with mounted and dismounted 
men. Lieut. Pape mounted his men, and finding himself sur- 
rounded by a vastly superior force, ordered them to charge, which 
they did four times before they succeeded in breaking the enemy, 
who were formed three lines deep. They succeeded in cutting 
their way out, with the loss of Lieut. Brawner, Company K, 
killed, and several men killed and wounded. 

‘This is but one instance of the many severe skirmishes in 
which the regiment was engaged during and before the raid of 
Price into Southeast Missouri. 

‘Two battalions of the regiment were engaged in the battle of 
Pilot Knob, Mo., on the 26th and 27th of September, 1864. 
There and on the retreat to Rolla the regiment lost heavily; 
among the number, Maj. James Wilson, who, with six men, 
was captured at Pilot Knob, and afterward shot by order of the 
rebel Gen. Price. For the honorable and heroic part the regiment 
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acted at that battle and on the retreat, we refer to the official 
report of the commanding general. 

‘When the forces in Missouri were ordered to concentrate at 
Jefferson City, Lieut.-Col. Matthews, who was then at Rocheport, 
moved to that place; arrived there with the Second Battalion, on 
the 3d day of October, and was there joined by a detachment 
under command of Lieut. Blain, who had come through ahead of 
the enemy from Gen. Ewing’s command. On the 4th the battal- 
ion moved out and met the enemy on the Osage; was there en- 
gaged until forced back, with the balance of the command, 
slowly to the city. It then followed in pursuit of the enemy to 
Boonville, under the command of Gen. Sanborn, until Gen. 
Pleasanton assumed command, when it was placed in McNeil’s 
brigade and continued the pursuit to Independence and was en- 
gaged in that battle. It was then detached from the command 
and left to garrison the post. 

“After the Price raid the regiment concentrated at St. Louis. 
From there moved by rail to St. Joseph, where five companies 
are now stationed, headquarters at Weston, Mo.; two companies 
at Liberty, one at Parkville, one at Chillicothe, two at Carrollton 
and one at Weston, Mo. 

“This is but a brief summary of the operations of the regiment, 
it being impossible to give adetailed account of the movements, 
marches, scouts, skirmishes, etc., in which it has been engaged 
during the last year. 

“The total enlisted strength of the regiment is 803; aggregate, 
840. 

“Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
‘“H. M. MaTrHews, 
“Tieutenant-Colonel Commanding.” 


Immediately after the Price raid into Missouri, which con- 
tinued until the latter part of 1864, this regiment was concen- 
trated at St. Joseph, Mo. 

On the 1st of January, 1865, the headquarters were at 
Weston, Platte County, Mo., where they remained until most of 
the regiment was mustered out. 

The companies garrisoned the posts of St. Joseph, Liberty, 
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Weston and Parkville, on the north side of the Missouri River, 
and Pleasant Hill and Lone Jack, on the south side. 

During this time they were energetically engaged in hunting 
down the guerrillas that then infested that portion of the State, 
and did good service in restoring peace and quiet within the 
limits of their district. 

With the exception of recruits, this regiment was mustered 
out at expiration of term, during the months of January, Feb- 
ruary and March, 1865. The recruits were consolidated into 
one company (A), which, under instructions of the War Depart- 
ment, dated June 23, 1865, was mustered out July 13, 1865. 


FORTY-NINTH INFANTRY, MISSOURI VOLUNTEERS. 


Company A of this regiment, commanded by Capt. William 
Colbert, was raised in Lincoln County; and Company E, of the 
same regiment, was also mostly raised there. The following is the 
roster of the regimental staff and of the officers of the companies. 
serving in the regiment from this county: 


Col. David P. Dyer, enl. Jan. 3, 1865, com. Jan. 3, 1865, m. o. Aug. 5, 1865. 
Lt.-Col. David P. Dyer, enl. Oct. 17, 1864, com. Sept. 20, 1864, promoted to Col. 
Lt.-Col. Edwin Smart, enl. Jan. 3, 1865, com. Jan. 3, 1865, m. o. Aug. 2, 1865. 
Maj. Edwin Smart, enl. Oct. 20, 1864, com. Sept. 15, 1864, premoted to Lt.-Col. 
Maj. Israel W. Stewart, enl. Jan. 3, 1865, com. Jan. 3, 1865, m. 0. Aug. 2, 1865. 
Adjt. Wm. R. Hardin, en]. Aug. 11, 1864, com. Aug. 11, 1864, m. 0. May 15, 
1865, S. O. No. 272, W. D. 
Adjt. Wm. Lansdown, enl. July 19, 1865, com. July 19, 1865, m. o. as 1st Lieut. 
Co. F, Aug. 2, 1865. 
Q. M. T. M. Guerin, enl. Aug. 7, 1864, com. Aug. 7, 1864, res. Nov. 3, 1864. 
Q. M. Wm. D. Bush, enl. Nov. 3, 1864, com. Nov. 3, 1864, m. 0. Aug. 2, 1865. 
Surg. Oscar Monig, enl. Sept. 9, 1864, com. Sept. 9, 1864, m. 0. Aug. 2, 1865. 
Asst. Surg. Thos. 8. Ruby, enl. Aug. 26, 1864, com. Aug. 26, 1864. m. 0. Aug. 
2, 1865. 
COMPANY A. 
Capt. Wm. Colbert, enl. Sept. 14, 1864, com. Aug. 31, 1864, m. 0. Aug. 2, 1865. 
1st Lieut. Jos. H. Mitchell, enl. Sept. 14, 1864, com. Sept. 14, 1864, m. 0. Aug. 
2, 1865. 
2d Lieut. Reuben W. Colbert, enl. Sept. 14, 1864, com. Aug. 31, 1864, m. o. Aug. 
2, 1865. 
COMPANY E. 
Capt. Jno. E. Ball, enl. Sept. 22, 1864, com. Sept. 22, 1864, m. vo. Aug. 2, 1865. 
1st ee Fritz Eversmeyer, enl. Sept. 22, 1864, com. Sept. 22, 1864, m. 0. Aug. 
, 1865. 


2d ane Herman H. Schafer, enl. Sept. 22, 1864, com. Sept. 22, 1864, m. o. Aug. 
, 1865. 
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This regiment was organized at Warrenton, in Warren Coun- 
ty, in August and September, 1864, and on becoming full it 
moved to Mexico, and from there, on the occasion of the Price 
raid into Missouri, it moved to Jefferson City, and during Price’s 
stay in the State it did service up and down the Missouri River 
for the purpose of preventing the Confederate army, or portions 
thereof, from crossing to the northern side. After Price retreat- 
ed from the State the Forty-ninth Missouri regiment returned 
to Mexico. The companies were then distributed to different 
points, mostly in Callaway, Boone, Audrain and other counties. 
Capt. Colbert’s company was sent to Columbia, Boone County, 
and Company F, commanded by Capt. A. Kimpinski, was sta- 
tioned for a short time at Troy, in Lincoln County. The follow- 
ing letter, addressed to the adjutant-general of Missouri, com- 
pletes the history of this regiment: 


“Louisiana, Pike County, Missouri, 
October 20, 1865. 
** COLONEL SAMUEL P. Simpson, ADJUTANT-GENERAL OF Missourt, 

‘« Str :—In obedience to your request of the 17th inst., I have 
the honor to submit the following as a history of the operations 
of my command from the commencement of the present year to 
the date of the muster out: 

“Qn the Ist day of January, 1865, the regiment was scattered 
throughout several counties in North Missouri, principally along 
the line of the North Missouri Railroad. The regiment was at 
that time under the command of Lieut.-Col. Smart (leave of 
absence having been granted to me to attend a session of the 
State Legislature). On the 80th of January orders were re- 
ceived by Lieut.-Col. Smart to report with his command at St. 
Louis, Mo. On the Ist day of February I reported at St. Louis 
and assumed command of the regiment, and thereupon received 
orders from Gen. Dodge to proceed to New Orleans and report to 
Maj.-Gen. E. R. S. Canby, commanding military division of West 
Mississippi. On the 10th day of February we embarked at St. 
Louis, and on the 21st of same month reported to Gen. Canby at 
New Orleans, and by him were assigned to the Sixteenth Army 
Corps, Maj.-Gen. A. J. Smith commanding. My regiment was, 
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by order of Gen. Smith, assigned to the Third Division, Six- 
teenth Army Corps, Brevet Maj.-Gen. E. A. Carr commanding. 
The regiment remained at New Orleans until the 10th day of 
March, at which time it embarked on steamer, under orders to 
report at Dauphin Island, the entrance to Mobile Bay. On the 
20th of the same month left Dauphin Island and proceeded by way 
of Gulf of Mexico to Fish River, which we ascended for a dis- 
tance of some twenty miles, and then disembarked, proceeding 
across the country in the direction of the city of Mobile, and on 
the morning of the 27th of March commenced operations against 
Spanish Fort, situated on the eastern side of Mobile Bay, and 
opposite the city; that fort and Fort Blakely, situated four miles 
above, comprising the main defenses of the city in this siege, 
which lasted for thirteen days. My command held a portion of 
the main line investing the fort, being near the center of the 
division, and the division occupying the right of the line. My 
loss during the siege was twenty-one killed and wounded. On 
the 9th of Aprii the garrison surrendered, and on the next day 
we started in the direction of Fort Blakely, which, before our 
arrival, had also surrendered. From there we marched to Mont- 
gomery, Ala., a distance of 200 miles, reaching there on the 26th 
of April. At this latter place the regiment remained until the 
14th of July, at which time eight companies of the regiment 
were ordered to report for muster out and discharge. Left Mont- 
gomery on the night of the 14th, and proceeded by the way of 
Selma, Meridian, Jackson and Vicksburg to St. Louis, reporting 
at the latter place to Col. B. L. E. Bonneville for muster out, and 
were, on the 2d of August, finally mustered out and discharged. 
The two remaining companies, H and K, commanded respect- 
ively by Capt. Gentry and Grabenharst, are at this time at 
Eufaula, Ala., awaiting the expiration of their term of serv- 
ice. 

‘“‘The men composing the several companies of the regiment 
were not acclimated, and hence, during the summer season, a 
great deal of sickness prevailed, with fearful fatality. During 
the encampment at Montgomery, Ala., a little more than two 
months, we buried of our number fifty-two, thirty-eight of whom 
sleep side by side in one graveyard. 
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‘‘T have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient ser- 
vant, ‘“ D, P. Dyer, 
“‘ Late Colonel Forty-ninth Missouri Infantry Volunteers.” 


The two companies mentioned as remaining in the service 
were in due time thereafter mustered out. 

On the Istday of August, 1864, when a draft was pending 
in Missouri to raise her quota of soldiers for the United States 
army, the county court of Lincoln County, in order to avoid the 
enforcement of the draft therein, by virtue of an act of the 
General Assembly of the State of Missouri, entitled: “An act 
to encourage volunteer enlistments in the United States military 
service,” approved February, 1864, ordered that $100 should be 
paid to each citizen of the county who would volunteer to enter 
the service to fill her share of the quota, the aggregate number 
of men to receive such bounty not to exceed 205. The court 
further ordered that an amount of money not exceeding $15,000 
should be borrowed for the payment of such bounties, at the rate 
of 10 per cent interest, the interest to be paid annually, and that 
bonds or orders on the county treasurer, signed by the president 
of the court, and countersigned by the clerk thereof,should be 
issued for the payment of the money borrowed. 

Ata special term of the court held in March following, when 
another draft was pending, it was ordered, by virtue of the afore- 
said legislative act, that $200 should be paid to each citizen of 
the county ‘who would volunteer for the term of twelve months 
in the Missouri Volunteers for the United States service,” $100 to 
be paid upon enlistment and $100 at the expiration of term of 
service, the aggregate number of men to receive such bounties 
not to exceed 103 men. 

On the 22d day of the samemonth (March, 1865) the Court 
ordered “ that $200 bounty be paid to each soldier who should 
volunteer for the term of three years in the Missouri Volunteers 
for the United States service, to be credited to the quota of Lin- 
coln County, $100 to be paid when accepted, and $100 to be paid 
at the expiration of twelve months, with 10 per cent interest from 
date. Bonds or orders to be issued for the deferred payments. 
The aggregate number of men not to exceed the number required 
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to fill the quota. The Court appoints Maj. Alex. H. Martin 
commissioner to contract for and superintend the filling of the 
quota for the county for the impending draft.” On April 7, fol- 
lowing, the Court made an order to borrow from the school fund 
such amount as proper to pay the bounties, and to execute bonds 
to the State for the same. 

On the 10th day of April, following, the Court rescinded the 
orders made on the 22d of March and 7th of April preceding, and 
made the following order instead: 

“By virtue of an act of the General Assembly of the State of 
Missouri, entitled ‘An act to encourage volunteer enlistments in 
the United States military service,’ approved February 26, 1864, 
it is ordered by the Court that the sum of $15,000 be appropri- 
ated for the payment of substitutes to fill our quota for the pres- 
ent draft. The Court also appoints Maj. A. H. Martin a commis- 
sioner to contract for and superintend the filling of said quota, 
limiting him to an amount not to exceed $200 for each substitute 
furnished for one, two or three years. It is further ordered by 
the Court that Shapley R. Woolfolk, treasurer of this county, pay 
over to said commissioner any proportion of the aforesaid amount 
of $15,000 which he may require from time to time for the pay- 
ment of said substitutes, and charge to any fund to which it 
properly belongs.” 

In accordance with these several orders of the Court, bounties 
were paid to a sufficient number of volunteer soldiers to exempt 
the county from the enforcement of any draft. 


CASUALTIES. 


During the continuance of the war a number of cruel actions 
were committed, which might have been avoided. Several indi- 
viduals were killed, undoubtedly without sufficient cause. 
Among those killed were the following: A German living a few 
miles north of Troy, and whose name was Chitty, was arrested 
by some Federal soldiers, and, while being brought to town, he 
attempted to escape from his guard, who shot and killed him. 
He was the first man killed in the county during the war period. 

Dr. Benjamin Todd, living at his home on Highland Prai- 
rie, about ten miles east from Troy, who was a Southern sympa- 
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thizer, though a quiet citizen, was killed at or near his home by 
a Federal scout. 

Dr. Bourland, who lived near Hawk Point, was killed, it is 
supposed by some one or more persons belonging to the army, for 
his money. 

Harrison Hubbard, who lived about four miles south of Troy, 
being accused of harboring rebel bushwhackers, was killed by a 
party of Federal scouts from Troy. 

William M. Allen, while passing on the road south of Olney, in 
company with William Adams, was shot and killed by a bush- 
whacker. This wasin the fall of 1864. No clue to the murderer 
was found. 

Pleasant J. Davis and William Hazlett were killed near Louis- 
ville. 

Tid Sharp and a Mr. Hill were killed by some Federal scouts 
near Big Creek. 

Sanders Warren, who resided between Troy and Truxton, was 
killed by one of asquad of soldiers that went out from Troy. On 
this occasion he and the soldiers suddenly discovered each other, 
when he started off on arun, was commanded to halt, and, upon 
refusing to obey, was shot and killed. His running created a 
suspicion in the minds of the soldiers that something was wrong. 
Had he not started to run, or even obeyed the command to halt, 
he probably would not have been disturbed. 

Sylvester Millsap, one of the three men in this county who 
voted for Lincoln in 1860, was killed in the fall of 1863 by a 
bushwhacker who was concealed in the bushes. 


Crrle nese tvs lel: 


CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


ALEXANDRIA, 
Located on the Auburn road, five miles north of Troy, was sur- 
veyed and laid out in 1822, and was the second place where the 
county seat was established. The plat is not recorded. It was 
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the best planned town ever laid out in the county. The streets 
were broad, crossing at right angles. There were spacious pub- 
lic squares, parks and reservations for public buildings. As the 
county seat remained there only a short time, it did not become 
a place of importance, and it now exists only on paper. 


AUBURN, 


A small villageten miles north of Troy,was laid out in April, 1838, 
on lands of Daniel Draper, Sr., and Philander Draper, on the east 
half of the southeast quarter of Section 2, Township 50 north, 
Range 1 west. The plat was acknowledged before James Wil- 
son, a justice of the peace. The latter is now residing at Auburn, 
at the advanced age of ninety-four years. The vicinity of Au- 
burn was noted, in the early history of the county, on account of 
the prominent men who settled there, and on account of Stout’s 
Fort, which was erected at the spring, a short distance south of 
where Auburn stands. In the early days Thacker Vivion had a 
cotton-gin near Auburn, and it was a common sight, so says a noted 
old settler, Walter Perkins, now departed, ‘“‘to see cotton-seed in 
heaps larger than the gin-house.” For many years Auburn was a 
place of considerable business, but since the railroads were com- 
pleted through the county, it has declined, so that at the present 
writing it contains one general store and the postofiice, kept by 
J. M. Terrell; a blacksmith shop, by C. Teauge; a Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church, and a few residences. Dr. William Mc- 
Clure is believed to have been the first physician who practiced 
at Auburn. The present resident physician is Dr. Joseph A. 
Knox. James Wilson was a justice of the peace in the Auburn 
vicinity for a great many years. The first marriage ceremony he 
performed was in 1833. The contracting parties were Hiram 
McDonald and Eliza Ann Tilford. Auburn has about seventy- 
five inhabitants. 
BRISCOE, 

On the St. Louis & Hannibal (Short Line) Railway, was laid out ' 
in 1883, on lands owned by Samuel Briscoe and others, in Sec- 
tions 21 and 22, Township 50 north, Range 1 west. 


BREVATOR 
Is a station on the St. Louis, Keokuk and Northwestern Railroad, 
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forty-five miles from the city of St. Louis. A town was surveyed 
and laid out here in 1880, but it contains nothing but a small 
railroad depot. It is situated in Township 48 north, Range 2 
east. 
CAP-AU-GRIS 

Is situated on the west bank of the Mississippi River, in Town- 
ship 49 north, Range 3 east, about sixteen miles east of Troy. 
It was laid out in November, 1845, on land of David Bailey, in 
Survey 1653. The plat was acknowledged before Charles 
Wheeler, a justice of the peace. At the August term of the 
county court, in 1875, it wasincorporated under the name and style 
of “The Inhabitants of the Town of Wiota,” the old name being 
discarded; however, the people never became accustomed to the 
new name, but continued to use the old name. The board of 
trustees appointed, when the place was incorporated, consisted of 
William Jewell, Antoine Guion, Patrick Wyland, Lem A. Spring- 
erstun and F. G. Hoyt. In an early day it was a shipping point 
for Troy and some other places, and before the railroads took 
away its trade it was a place of considerable business and impor- 
tance. In 1875 when it was incorporated, being some years 
before the railroads in this county were completed, it contained 
inhabitants enough to compose at least a board of trustees, but at 
present the town exists only in name. 


CHAIN OF ROCKS 


Is situated on the north side of the Cuivre River, about four miles 
above Old Monroe. In 1885 the Free Press published the fol- 
lowing sketch of this village: ‘‘ It is one of the places that might 
have been, for two railroad surveys were run through the place— 
one for. the long and one for theshort line.* When these surveys 
were made much business was transacted at Chain of Rocks. 
There were three general stores, a mill, a box factory, a black- 
smith shop, two boot and shoe shops, three doctors and a 
‘saloon. During most of the year a line of steamboats made reg- 
ular trips and bore away the produce, and when boating was 
impracticable, the produce was hauled to St. Louis direct, or to 
O’Fallon, on the North Missouri (now the Wabash). After the 


*The St. Louis, Keokuk & Northwestern Railroad is commonly called the “ long line” and 
the railroad via Troy, the “short line.” 
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completion of the two railroads the business of the town gradually 
decreased down to one store, a blacksmith shop and one physi- 
cian. It afterward revived, and now (1885) there are three gen- 
eral stores, a blacksmith shop and wagon shop, a shoe shop, 
two doctors, and a telegraph line to Old Monroe. Reller & 
Pollard conduct the largest business in the town, consisting of 
dry-goods, groceries, clothing and tinware. J.T. Schacher, gen- 
eral merchandise; J. T. Haislip, groceries; Conrad F. Schacher, 
blacksmith; Geo. J. Pohlmeyer, wagon-maker; George Schacher, 
boot and shoe maker; J. J. & L. OC. McElwee (father and 
son) physicians; Stephen Reller, postmaster. The telegraph 
line to Old Monroe was completed in March, 1885, the money 
being raised by subscription from the business men of the Chain 
and Monroe, and the farmers of the Chain vicinage. It was 
erected by C. K. Sitton and Dr. L. C. McElwee. A handsome 
wagon bridge across Cuivre to St. Charles County, 192 feet span, 
fourteen feet wide, with a tested capacity of three threshing 
engines, was erected by the two counties, and by subscription of 
the residents of the contiguous neighborhoods in each. The 
bridge is partly iron and partly wood, and cost originally over 
$6,000. Dr. W. E. Brown was commissioner for Lincoln and A. 
P. Gill for St. Charles.” 

Since the above was published the town has again slightly 
retrograded, the business at present (1888) consisting of two 
general stores, kept respectively by Reller & Pollard and J. F. 
Schacher, and a blacksmith shop by C. F. Schacher. The tele- 
graph line remains, and a daily mail is had from Monroe. The 
town was laid out on a Spanish grant about the year 1835. The 
name was given it by Gen. Amos Burdyne, on account of a 
section of archimides limestone exposed in the bank of the Cuivre 
River in front of the town. 


CHANTILLA 


Was laid out July 2, 1852, on land of Robert McIntosh, on the 
southwest quarter of the northwest quarter of Section 19, Town- 
ship 49 north, Range 2 east. The plat was acknowledged before 
Francis Parker, clerk of the circuit court. It is a small post 
village. 
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ELSBERRY 


Is situated on the St. Louis, Keokuk & Northwestern Railroad, 
fifty-eight miles north of the city of St. Louis. It is located at 
the western margin of the Mississippi bottom, and on the north 
side of Lost Creek, which cuts through the bluffs and flows to 
the Mississippi River. It was surveyed and platted in August, 
1879, by Z. E. Freer, civil engineer, for Robert T. Elsberry, 
John C. Roberts, William McIntosh and Henry 8. Carroll, the 
original proprietors, and named in honor of the former. The 
plat was acknowledged by these parties May 21, 1881. As shown 
by this plat the town originally contained twelve blocks of ten 
lots each, the lots being 50x115 feet in size. In June, 1885, 
the same proprietors laid out an addition to the town, and in the 
same month Robert T. Elsberry laid out a second addition. The 
first house built in Elsberry was a railroad warehouse, which is 
still standing. The first merchants were Smither, Carroll & Co., 
who came from Clarksville with a stock of groceries and hard- 
ware, and occupied the warehouse first built, one end of it being 
cut off for a store room. Soon after this Messrs. Elsberry & 
Wilkinson put up a two-story frame building, in which they 
opened a general store. This house was located on the hill some 
300 yards from the depot, the town being now divided into 
two parts, ‘‘ on the hill” and ‘“ under the hill.” This firm did not 
remain long, but sold out, and after several changes the house 
came under the control of the Cannon Bros., who still continue 
the business. After this house was built the “boom” had a 
slight cessation, but early in 1880 a number of business houses 
were erected, among which was the Etter building, on Main 
Street, “under the hill.” Three other buildings, on the north 
side of the Etter building, all under the same roof, were con- 
structed at the same time, one being occupied by R. T. Wiggins- 
ton & Co., another by Smither, Carroll & Co., and the other by J. 
M. Gibson, druggist. Later in the spring of 1880 Sour & 
Reuter erected a business building near the depot, and com- 
menced merchandising, but soon went into bankruptcy. 

The following is a statement of the business of Elsberry in 
1883, when the town was only three years old: Dry-goods, Can- 
non & Sons, Etter’s O. P. C. H. (one price cash house); grocer- 
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ies, Gibson & Shipp and Brother & Singleton; drugs, J. W. 
Bibb, Nicklin & Hawkins and Lee & Howard; hardware, eV ank* 
Elliott; farm implements, Watts & Elsberry and Gibson & 
Shipp; jewelry, J. W. Steadman; millinery, the Misses Knox; 
boots and shoes, H. H. Reuter; lumber and undertaker’s goods, 
Robert E. Black; grain dealers, Watts & Elsberry, also the 
Elsberry Milling Company; cooper shop, James Cooper; boot 
and shoe shops, Tim. Mulcar and T. J. Potts; livery, Gentry & 
Cannon; hotel, ‘Richards’ Hotel,” by Samuel Richards; res- 
taurants, W. N. Gibson and Mrs. H. Hitt; blacksmith shops, 
H. W. Leo, Gordon T. Felty and J. K. Gililland; wagon shops, 
John Carter and John Dawkins; butcher shops, Elsberry & 
Gatewood and ©. L. Gennie; ice dealers, Robert T. Elsberry 
and C. L. Gennie; merchant tailor, James Saulsberry; saloons, 
Watts & Elsberry and R. T. Booth & Co.; physicians, R. T. 
Hawkins, 8S. H. Kerr, B. J. Lee and W. A. Hemphill. The Els- 
berry Flouring Mills, erected by the Elsberry Joint Stock Mill- 
ing Company, was doing an extensive business in 1883, manufac- 
turing flour and meal and shipping the same to other points. 
The foregoing shows a large number of business houses and busi- 
ness enterprises for a town only three years old. In fact, the 
business was overdone, several parties having commenced busi- 
ness with a small capital, expecting the place to grow so rapidly 
and the demand of ‘‘ home consumption” to become so great that 
their success was assured. This, however, was not to be; a rail- 
road in a country lying close to large towns and cities could not 
cause a city to come into existence, as if by magic, at the site of 
Elsberry. But being located as it is in an excellent agricultural 
country, there was, and is, a good prospect for a substantial and 
prosperous town at Elsberry, notwithstanding the fact that at 
first too many individuals embarked in business enterprises. 

The following is a directory of the business of the town in 
1885: General stores, Gibson & Eastin, and Cannon Bros.; 
groceries, A. D. Shipp and B. 8. Cannon & Bro.; drugs, Nick- 
lin & Hawkins and C. M. Howard; boots and shoes, H. H. Reu- 
ter; millinery, the Misses Knox and Mrs. T. R. Goodman; 
lumber, undertaking goods, plaster, lime, ete, R. E. Black; 
builder and contractor, A. A. Brother; hardware, G. C. Elliott; 
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blacksmiths, G. T. Felty and J. M. McDonald; wheelwright, J. 
C. Carter; livery, J. S. Cannon; hotel, C. B. Lindsey; restau- 
rant, Mrs. Hitt; saloon, W. W. Watts; butcher shop, J. A. 
Sour; barber, L. D. Gatewood; apiary, Hemphill & Goodman; 
physicians, S. H. Kerr, Lee & Bailey, and W. A. Hemphill. 
Up to this time one church, the Methodist Episcopal South, had 
been erected, and was then used by several denominations. The 
large high-school building was erected prior to 1883. It is one 
of the largest and best school buildings in the county, and is 
constructed of brick. In 1883 Prof. Seaman, principal, and 
Miss Callie Towles and Miss Nonie Elgin taught the schools. 
In 1885 the schools were taught by Prof. Nichols and his assist- 
ant, Miss Sophia Seaton, of Troy. 

The business of Elsberry at this time, July, 1888, is as fol- 
lows: Dry goods, Rose & Eastin, Cannon & Alloway; groceries 
and farm implements, A. D. Shipp, B. S. Cannon & Bro.; 
drugs, D. F. Foley; furniture and harness, Bailey & Morris; 
millinery, Mrs. T. R. Goodman; millinery and dressmaking, 
the Misses Knox; farm implements, W. W. Watts; restaurants, 
Mrs. Pfordt and Mrs. Hitt; blacksmiths, James McDonald and 
W. P. Morton; livery, Cannon & Bro.; boot and shoe shop, 
John Stahl; hardware and lumber, Black & Luckett; barber, 
L. D. Gatewood; ‘Hotel Palmer,” William Palmer, Jr.; bank, 
Blank, Block & Harvey. The large fiouring mill is now idle. 
It is claimed that all the mills on the line of the St. Louis, Keokuk & 
Northwestern Railroad in Lincoln County cannot compete with 
other mills until they are provided with the roller apparatus and 
machinery, there being no demand for flour manufactured by the old 
buhr method. Attached to the mill of the Elsberry Milling Com- 
pany is a large warehouse, and there is another warehouse near the 
railroad depot owned by Elsberry & Watt. The physicians of Els- 
berry are Samuel M. Bailey and B. J. Lee. The town now con- 
tains four frame churches, one owned by the Southern Methodists, 
one by the Baptists and Presbyterians combined, one by the col- 
ored Baptists, and one by the colored Methodists. 

There is a lodge each of the I. O. O. F. and A. O. U. W., and 
both use the same building. There is also a lodge of colored 
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The Elsberry Advance, a weekly newspaper, was established 
by H. F. Childers, who published the first number October 8, 
1880, and continued to publish the paper alone until March, 
1881, when J. P. Powell, bought a half-interest. Childers & 
Powell then continued its publication until December, 1861, 
when Powell bought his partner’s interest. Mr. Powell then 
continued the paper alone until February, 1884, when he sold it 
to W. T. Reeds, who published it until May, 1885, and then sold 
it to J. W. Powell and R. T. Robinson. These gentlemen pub- 
lished it together until July, 1887, when Robinson sold his 
interest to R. H. Womack. Messrs. Powell & Womack, the 
present publishers, have since continued its publication. 

Elsberry has two local attorneys, J. W. Powell and W. A. 
Dudley. 

In 1883, H. W. Lee, J. C. Carter and fifty-two other citizens 
of Elsberry, petitioned the county court, praying for the incorpora- 
tion of the town. In November of that year the court granted 
the prayer of the petition, and duly incorporated the town accor- 
ding to Article 6, Chapter 89, Revised Statutes of Missouri. 
The boundary line of the district incorporated was described 
as follows: “Beginning at a stone on the north bank of 
Lost Creek, where a continuation of the Bluff Road south 
would intersect said creek; thence north with said Bluff road to 
the northern line of Lincoln Street, as shown by the recorded 
plat of said town; thence east on Lincoln Street to Sixth Street; 
thence north on Sixth Street to the north line of Hill Street; 
thence east on the north line of Hill Street to the St. Louis, 
Keokuk & Northwestern Railroad; thence southwest with said 
railway to Lost Creek; thence west along the north bank of 
Lost Creek to the place of beginning.” The town was incor- 
porated under the name and style of ‘‘The inhabitants of the Vil- 
lage of Elsberry.” The board of trustees appointed by the court 
were James W. Powell, J. M. Gibson, Charles A. Mayes, J. R. 
Cannon and George C. Elliott. 

Elsberry is very pleasantly located at the western margin of 
the valley, that portion of the town known as “under the hill” 
being on an even plateau gently sloping eastward toward the 
Mississippi, and that part known as ‘‘on the hill” being located 
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on an elevated plateau, that might with propriety be called a 
bench of the bluffs. From this bench, where a part of the busi- 
ness houses and most of the residences are located, a delightful 
view of the Mississippi Valley and of the hills beyond the river 
on fhe Illinois side is obtained, and by looking southward and 
southwestward, a pleasant view of the hills of the western bluffs 
is obtained. On the whole Elsberry has a picturesque location. 


FALMOUTH. 


Falmouth (Westport) is a landing on a side channel of the 
Mississippi, about two and a half miles east of Elsberry. It 
was surveyed and laid out as a town October 12, 1836, on lands 
of James Finley, Charles Cox and John Galloway, on the frac- 
tional Section 24, Township 51 north, Range 2 east; acknowl- 
edged before E. H. Powers, justice of the peace. Formerly this 
was a place of considerable business, being the place where 
Uncle Hiram Wommack, well known throughout Lincoln County, 
made his start in life. At that time all stock and grain of the 
northeastern part of the county were shipped by river from Fal- 
mouth, while all the necessary merchandise for the people of that 
vicinity was shipped by the river to this point. The building of 
the railroad and the establishment of Elsberry was the death 
knell to Falmouth. Elsberry has absorbed the business, and left 
Falmouth only its name and the place of its former greatness. 


FOLEY. 


Foley is situated on the St. Louis, Keokuk & Northwestern 
Railroad, fifty-one miles from St. Louis, and on part of Section 
1, Township 49 north, Range 2 east, and on parts of Surveys 
425 and 741. A short time before the railroad was completed 
to this point B. F. Robertson bought six acres of land and gave 
the company $500 in consideration of their locating the depot. 
on his land, where it now stands. About this time Mr. Robert- 
son bought 144 acres more adjoining the town, and associated 
himself in partnership with John C. Downing, with whom he laid 
out the town in October, 1879. Then William McQuire, adminis- 
trator of the Foley estate, laid out an addition to the town, and 
gave other lots to the railroad company on condition that they 
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would locate the depot where it is, and name the town Foley, 
in honor of Miss Addie Foley (since Mrs. Dr. D. H. Young, of 
Fulton, Mo.). The donations were accepted and the town named 
accordingly. D. N. Trescott erected the first storehouse in 
Foley, the same year that the depot was built. Afterward B. F. 
Robertson put up his fine two-story house, and then came the 
building boom. The large flouring mill in the south end of 
the town was the original Burr Oak Valley Mills, brought to 
Foley in 1880, by Messrs. Mildenstein & Anderson, who operated 
it until 1884, when the former sold his interest to Broyles and 
the latter to Trescott. It is now owned by Columbus Broyles, 
who uses it as a grain elevator, but not for grinding. 

The following is a directory of the business of Foley in 
1885: Flouring mill, Broyles & Trescott; general stores, Robert- 
son & Marks, and Lee Frank; Foley House, Matthew Crouch; 
grocery and boarding house, Mrs. Lucinda J. Pfordt; boot and 
shoe shop, Bernard Wagner; blacksmith shop, John Bricker; 
drugs, J. M. Tipton. 

The following is a directory of the business of Foley at the 
present writing, July, 1888: General merchandise, Robertson & 
Marks, Lee Frank and Wagner Bros.; drugs, Thirstin & Tipton; 
grain dealer, Columbus Broyles; Foley House, Mrs. Dodge; 
blacksmith shop, John Bricker; wagonmaker, O. McNutt; shoe- 
maker and harness-maker, B. Wagner, Sr. 

Foley is a great depot for the shipment of railroad ties. In 
March, 1888, there were 26,000 ties in the yard at this place. 
The school building and Odd Fellows’ Hall is a large, two-story 
frame structure, and was erected and is owned in partnership by 
the Odd Fellows and the school district. The school occupies 
the first story. 

Burr Oak Lodge No. 378, I. O. O. F., was chartered and 
located at Burr Oak in 1877. It was moved to Foley in the fall 
of 1882. Its present membership is about thirty-five. It owns 
the hall in which it meets, is out of debt, and has money in its 
treasury. Thereis no church building in Foley, but the Baptists, 
Methodists and Christians hold services occasionally at the school 
house. The people of Foley and vicinity erected the iron 


bridge, fifty feet in length, over Sandy Creek, just west of the 
town. 
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HURRICANE. 

Hurricane is a station on the St. Louis, Keokuk & North- 
western Railroad, between Elsberry and Foley. It contains one 
general store. 

JONESVILLE. 

Jonesville was laid out in 1883 by Martin T. Jones and wife, 
on the east half of the northwest quarter of the northwest quarter 
of Section 26, Township 49 north, range 1 west, being 
about a mile from Troy. It remains only a paper town. It may 
have been intended as a suburb for Troy. 


LOUISVILLE. 


Louisville is situated in the northwest corner of the county 
on Section 7, Township 51 north, Range 2 west; being about 
twenty-two miles northwest from Troy. It was laid out and 
platted in 1832 by Hannibal Marshall, Enoch Emerson and 
Dayton Crider, the original proprietors. It was surveyed into 
nine blocks each containing eight lots. Col. Meredith Cox was, 
perhaps, the most prominent early settler in that vicinity, and 
there he established and maintained a whisky distillery for a 
number of years in pioneer times. Following the use of the 
horse-power mills a Mr. Brown erected a steam mill at or near 
Louisville. In 1829 a man by the name of Scroggins kept a 
store at the site of Louisville. This village is situated in a good 
agricultural country, and has been a place, especially before the 
railroads came near it, of considerable importance. Latterly its 
business has been drawn away to some extent to the railroad 
towns. The town contains, at present writing, one general store, 
kept by H. H. & T. J. Higginbotham. These gentlemen keep 
one of the most complete stores in the country, having all classes 
of goods, including dry goods, clothing, groceries drugs, hard- 
ware, agricultural implements, saddles, harness, queensware, 
coffins, etc., in short, every thing the community needs. A 
good hotel is kept by Mrs. Erlinda Bartlett. There are two 
blacksmith shops, run, respectively, by S. Y. Dixon and S. E. 
Estes, and a carpenter shop by Samuel Myers. The physicians 
are Drs. R. C. Prewitt, and G. N. Tinsley; postmaster, T. J. 
Higginbotham. In addition to the above there is a public school- 
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house, a select schoolhouse and Masonic hall combined, and the 
Christian Church. The latter is a brick structure which was 
erected in 1874. 

Louisville Lodge No. 428, A. F. & A. M., was granted a 
dispensation July 5, 1870. The original members were J. BR. 
Tinsley, J. S. R. Gregory, C. T. Nash, H. F. Reeds, E. J. Fisher, 
Levi Thomas, James Merritt, H. Hopke, John Stone, H. H. 
Higginbotham and P. H. Tucker. The lodge received its charter 
October 16, 1872, with J. R. Tinsley, W. M., J. S. R. Gregory, 
S. W. and C. T. Nash, J. W. 

The present membership is twenty-seven, and the officers are 
Jnl: Butler W. Mists. Fe Young, S..W.; 0b Wer ortis tomy 
D. C. Reeds, Secretary; H. M. Reid, Treasurer; 8S. E. Estes, 8. D.; 
H. H. Higginbotham, J. D., and Josiah Young, Tyler. 

In 1882 this lodge and the high school board jointly 
erected a two-story frame building, 24x46 feet in size, at a cost 
of about $2,100, the former paying three-sevenths and the latter 
four-sevenths of the amount. The first story is occupied by the 
high school and the second by the lodge. The building is paid 
for, and no debt is pending with either lodge or school board. 

On petition of two-thirds of the taxable inhabitants of Louis- 
ville, it was incorporated by the county court at its May term, 
1874, under the name and style of ‘“ The Inhabitants of the Town 
of Louisville,” and Edward Huntsman, A. J. Dixon, William H. 
Bartlett, F. M. Dixon and W. J. Wales were constituted the first 
board of trustees. 

MONROE. 

Monroe, or “‘Old Monroe,” as it is commonly called, is situ- 
ated on the St. Louis, Keokuk & Northwestern Railroad, at the 
crossing of the Cuivre, the town being wholly on the north side 
of the river. It is located in the southeastern part of Lincoln 
County, and, having been the first county seat thereof, it is one 
of the most historic places in the county. It is also noted for 
the beautiful mounds that have been constructed there in former 
ages. The site is beautiful, but the town issmall. The original 
town was laid out some time prior to 1819, by Ira and Almond 
Cottle and Nathaniel Simonds, the original proprietors. A large 
portion of it was donated in 1819 to the county for the seat of 
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justice. The large brick house now owned and occupied by Her- 
man Niemeyer was built some seventy-eight years ago, about 
the year 1810. The county was organized in this house, and the 
courts held therein while the county seat remained at Monroe. 
In August, 1820, Almond Cottle was licensed to keep a “tavern,” 
the fee being $10 for a year. It is presumed that this is the 
house in which the “tavern” was kept. With the exception of 
the Niemeyer residence there had been nothing at Monroe, in the 
way of buildings, for many years, until the railroad drew near 
its completion, when it began to revive. It was re-surveyed in 
1880 by Charles Du Bois, a civil engineer, and since that time 
the town as it now exists has principally been built. It contains 
two general stores kept, respectively, by Albert Isenstein and 
Herman Niemeyer; a hotel, grocery and livery stable by W. H. 
Pollard; a hotel by Henry H. Pieper, and a blacksmith shop by 
Herman Brunes. Isenstein also deals in furniture and farm 
implements. There is a daily mail between Monroe and Chain of 
Rocks. The railroad bridge, across the Cuivre at Monroe, has 
twice been swept away by the pressure of drift collected when 
the water was high. On the last occasion the drift contained 
1,600 saw logs, which floated from the Cuivre and its tributaries. 
The present bridge is a magnificent one, made mostly of iron. 
During the last year immense cribs of stone have been con- 
structed in the river, above the bridge piers, to prevent the drift 
from striking them. It is believed that these cribs of stone will 
be sufficient to resist the pressure of any amount of drift that 
will be likely to collect in the future, and thus enable it to be 
broken and floated down between the piers without injury to the 
bridge. 
MOSCOW. 

Moscow (Moscow on the Cuivre) is situated on the western 
bank of the Cuivre River, and on the St. Louis & Hannibal 
(Short Line) Railroad, four miles southeast of Troy. It was 
laid out March 17, 1821, by John Geiger, Morgan Wright, James 
Duncan and Shapley Ross, the original proprietors. The plat 
was witnessed by Sylvanus Allison and Elijah Collard. The pro- 
prietors appointed C. K. Duncan, A. C. Woolfolk, Jeremiah 
Groshong, Andrew Miller and W. H. Robinson as a board of 
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trustees of the town of Moscow to selland convey lots. It was 
laid out as a competing point with Monroe, Troy, Alexandria and 
other places, for location of the county seat. Henry Martin was 
the first merchant of Moscow, having opened a stock of general 
merchandise soon after the town was laid out. He continued in 
business several years and made considerable money, after which 
he died and was buried there. At the time Martin did business 
at Moscow, Adolphus Foster and Thomas McCune also carried 
on a small business. William Hammer was the next settler 
in the town and he also engaged in merchandising. He was 
the first postmaster the town ever had, having been appointed as 
a Republican. He remained in business until 1884, when he re- 
tired. Next came A. M. Bouldin, who opened a grocery store, 
andC. & L. Branders and James Anderson, who opened general 
stores. All these were doing business at Moscow in 1885. A 
saloon was established there some three years ago by John Hor- 
ton. He was soon succeeded by Thomas Stuart, and he by 
Hammer, who continued the business until the Downing law went 
into effect. Next came James Cunningham, who continued the 
business for a time. 

The grist and saw mill owned by Wing & Son has always 
been one of the greatest factors of Moscow’s success. It was 
established about the year 1820, by Jeremiah Groshong. He 
sold it to John Geiger, and he to Henry Martin, who died while 
in possession of it. The heirs of Martin sold it to Thomas Mul- 
ton, who soldit to John Foster. The latter sold it to James and 
Ed. Leach, and in 1868 they sold it to Frederick Wing, the 
senior member of the firm of Wing & Son, its present owners. 
There is a large grain elevator attached to the mills. A bridge 
was built across the Cuivre River at Moscowin 1852. It fell in 
1860, having been undermined by the strong current of water. 
The following is alist of the business of Moscow as it was written 
up and published in 1885: General stores, C. & L. Brandes and 
J. H. Anderson; grocery, A. M. Bouldin; saloon, J. ©. Cun- 
ningham; hotel, Frank Hill; blacksmith, Louis Schroeder; 
Wing & Son, millers and dealers in grain; Fritz Durand, black- 
smith and wheelwright. Several beautiful residences, a union 
church and a schoolhouse. 
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In 1870, when the prospect for a railroad at Moscow was 
good, the proprietors of the vacant lots had the town re-surveyed, 
preparatory to selling them. The old corners, to some extent, 
had been lost, and in order to re-establish them the deposition of 
Joseph H. Shelton, who had personal knowledge of their location, 
was taken on the 16th day of September, before James D. Shelton 
and Wilson T. Harris, justices of the peace. With the infor- 
mation thus obtained, John ©. Downing, surveyor of Lincoln 
County, made a complete re-survey of the town, beginning at the 
northwest corner of Lot 4 in Block 12, where he perpetuated the 
corner by placing a stone in it 26x9x4 inches in size. John 
Franklin and S. G. Wright were the chain carriers in making this 
re-survey. ‘The town, as thus surveyed, contains nine blocks of 
four lots each, and fifteen blocks of eight lots each, the lots 
being 128x65 feet, except in Blocks 1 to 4 inclusive, where they are 
of the same width but greater length. Jacob Voepel’s addition to 
the town of Moscow was surveyed and platted in June, 1882, by 
J. F. Wilson, the county surveyor. 

The contract for the bridge recently built across the Cuivre, 
at Moscow, was let by the county court to Raymond & Campbell, 
of the Council Bluffs’ Bridge Company, for $3,825; $3,000 to be 
paid by the county, and the balance by the citizens of Moscow 
and vicinity. The bridge is a substantial iron structure. 

About 1879 a colored man by the name of Cavello Sydnor 
went over the dam in a skiff. Three days later his body was 
found one mile below. Soon after that fatal accident Miss Acsah 
Shultz, sister to the nurseryman, was trying to ford the river, 
when her horse became frightened and threw her off. She was 
swept by the current into deep water, where she was drowned. 
Her body was recovered about two hours later. The next case 
of drowning at Moscow was that of Pat Carney, which occurred 
about four years ago. He was supposed to have gone into the 
river bathing while in a state of intoxication. His body was 
found by the use of dynamite. It is no wonder that the people 
of Moscow were anxious for a good bridge across the Cuivre. 


MILLWOOD 
Is situated in the western part of Section 14 and the eastern part 
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of Section 15, in Township 50 north, Range 2 west, and is about 
twelve miles northwest of Troy. In 1848 an effort was made for 
the establishment of a postoffice near where Millwood now stands, 
and Dr. Hilary P. Mudd, who became the first postmaster, 
selected and forwarded to the department at Washington the 
name of Fairview for the new office; but there being already a 
postoffice in the State of that name it could not be adopted. He 
then sent on the name of Millward, after the name of the Federal 
marshal of the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, who was at that 
time a prominent Whig politician. The postoffice department 
mistook the last syllable, ‘‘ ward,” for ‘‘ wood,” hence the name 
“Millwood.” Joseph S. Wells built the first house in the village 
in 1851, and used it as a store and dwelling house. The second 
store was opened by William F. Elder. In 1853 Dr. H. P. and 
Judge H. T. Mudd formed a partnership, opened a store and 
continued the business together until about 1859, when the 
former retired. The latter, Judge Mudd, then continued the 
business alone until 1885, when he took in his son Daniel as a 
partner, comprising the firm of H. T. Mudd & Son, and they still 
continue in the business and keep a general stock of everything 
needed by the people. (They also have a general store and 
lumber yard at Silex. ) 

At present the village contains the general store above 
mentioned and two drug stores, kept respectively by Drs. H. B. 
Wommack and J. D. Mudd. The former, in 1871, established 
the first drug store ever kept in the place. The physicians of 
Millwood are the druggists here mentioned. Since the village 
was founded other business enterprises have existed. In 1866 
William R. Mattingly commenced the business of wagon-making 
and blacksmithing, and in 1876 R. M. Elder opened a boot and 
shoe shop, and for a time J. Emmet Cummings sold drygoods 
and farm implements. Millwood has two schools, public and 
select. The latter is a high school wherein instruction in the 
higher branches is given. Prof. C. B. M. Thurmond, the 
efficient principal, has just closed the high school for the last 
year, and has given good satisfaction to his patrons. With the 
exception of a few years during the excitement of the war period, 
the postoffice has remained in the hands of the Mudds. Dr. H. 
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P. Mudd, the first postmaster, held the office at his dwelling 
house until some time during the war, when he was succeeded 
by William F. Elder. The latter was succeeded by James E. 
Mudd and he by Daniel H. Mudd, the present incumbent. 
Millwood is surrounded with a very good farming country, but 
being situated as it is within three and one-half miles of Silex, a 
leading shipping point on the railroad, it is destined to continue 
only a small village. A few things will remain with it, among 
which may be mentioned the large general store of Judge Mudd 
& Son, and the Roman Catholic Church and the convent school. 
The church and school will be mentioned elsewhere in this work. 

The history of Millwood would not be complete without a 
personal mention of its founder, Joseph S. Wells, who was one 
of the pioneer settlers of the county, and who taught the first 
schools in the Millwood neighborhood. After leaving Millwood 
he went to Olney, and founded that village. He became a Bap- 
tist minister, did much good in the cause of Christianity, and 
was well liked by all who knew him. His wife was a Miss Sands, 
whom he married about the year 1844. After completing a 
period of very useful citizenship in this county, he moved to 
Texas, where he remained until his death. 


NEW HOPE. 

New Hope, a small village in Hurricane Township, was sur- 
veyed January 16, 1837, on land of Charles Cox, being the south 
part of the east half of the southeast quarter of Section 35, Town- 
ship 51 north, Range least. The plat was acknowledged before 
Francis Parker, clerk of the circuit court. Being surrounded 
with an excellent farming country, it was formerly a place of 
considerable business importance. It is now only a post hamlet, 
containing a general store, postoftice, a couple of churches, and a 
few residences. Andrew Cochran was the first merchant at New 
Hope, and kept a store there during the thirties. It was then a 
wilderness all the way from there to what is now Elsberry. 


NEW SALEM. 


New Salem is a small hamlet, situated on Section 16, Town- 
ship 49 north, Range 2 east. It contains New Salem Lodge No. 
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270, A. F. & A. M., which was instituted in 1867, and chartered 
in that or the following year. The lodge had seventeen charter 
members. The first officers were W. H. Crenshaw, W. M.; Dr. 
William H. Wise, 8S. W.; J. H. Dryden, J. W.; Beverly Duey, S. 
D.; D.T. Killam, J. D.; B. F. Hardesty, Secy. ; William Magruder, 
Treas.; John Bell, Tyler. The lodge owns a hall, which is the 
second-story of a dwelling house. The hall cost about $400. 
The present membership of the lodge is sixty-four. Its financial 
condition is good, and it is doing good work. 


OLNEY 


Is situated in the southwest corner of Section 22, Township 50 north, 
Range 8 west. It lies west northwest of Troy, and about fifteen 
miles distant on a straight line, and one mile east of the western 
boundary of the county. It is surrounded by a beautiful and 
fertile prairie country, the surface of which is slightly rolling, 
with here and there a visible grove of timber, which makes the 
landscape exceedingly picturesque. The town was founded in 
1855 by Joseph S. Wells, who, in that year, built the first house 
but gave no name to the place. A few years later a post- 
office was established there by the name of Lost Branch, the 
name of the creek on which the town is located. This name 
originated, according to tradition, from the fact that on one oc- 
casion, when the old pioneer settler, John Hudson, was hunting 
near the source of the creek, and near the present site of Olney, 
he became lost, and had to lie out over night, “and would have 
frozen to death but for his faithful dogs, that lay on and around 
him, and kept him warm until daylight appeared, and he again dis- 
covered his bearings.” For many years the town was regularly 
called Nineveh, but on the 17th of May, 1875, it was surveyed 
and platted by Surveyor John C. Downing for John C. Wells 
and the other proprietors, and was named Olney. As surveyed, 
it contained seventy-five lots of various sizes. 

The first store in the place was opened by its founder, Joseph 
S. Wells, and continued until it was closed on account of the 
Civil War, after which it was again opened. Samuel Green 
opened a general store in 1876, and conducted it alone until 1881, 
when he took in M. P. Smith as a partner, comprising the firm 
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of Samuel Green & Co., with a capital of about $10,000. After- 
ward, Higginbotham & Reed kepta general store, with alike amount 
of capital. The town has grown so that at the present (June, 1888) 
it contains two large general stores, kept respectively by Samuel 
Green and Mason, Duvel & Co.; the well-filled drug store of Dr. 
Theron Ives, which he established in 1874; the hardware and 
agricultural implement store of William C. Logan; the furniture 
and undertaking store of A. L. Orr; the millinery store of Mrs. 
Kate Green; the millinery and dressmaking establishment of 
Mrs. Annie Jones; the blacksmith shops of F. C. Stroker and J. 
W. Williams; the extensive manufactory of wagons, buggies, 
plows, cultivators, etc., of F. C. Stroker; the grist and saw mill 
of Joseph Palmer, run by N. G. Cornelius; the Olney Hotel, 
erected in 1885, and since kept by the accommodating landlord, 
E. G. Dehart, and his lady. The physicians of the town are W. 
L. Northeut, Charles G. Moseley and Theron Ives. Dr. H. W. 
Sperry, an old practitioner, having practiced about forty years, 
now retired, is a resident of the place. Rev. J.J. Smiley, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, is also aresident. Olney contains 
two church edifices, the Cumberland Presbyterian and the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church South. It also contains the following 
societies: Nineveh Lodge No. 472, A. F. & A. M., chartered 
October 15, 1874, with J. S. R. Gregory W. M.; A. S. Morris, S. 
W. and Joseph Myers, J. W.; present membership, thirty-one. 
The hall occupied by this lodge was erected in 1873 by a joint 
stock company. It is a two-story frame building, the lower 
story being used as a wareroom. Olney Lodge No. 190, A. O. 
U. W., chartered May 31, 1880, has fifty-four members, and 
meets on the second and fourth Saturdays of each month. Olney 
Lodge No. 18, Triple Alliance, chartered April 16, 1883, meets 
occasionally. Olney has a district school, and about eighty-five 
children of school age. 

Olney Institute.—At the fall term, 1885, of the Lincoln 
County Circuit Court, the following petition was presented: 


“ To the Honorable Elijah Robinson, Judge of the Third Judicial 
Circuit of Missourr: 
‘We, the undersigned stockholders, herewith submit to your 
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honor our constitution and by-laws, together with a list of the 
stockholders, praying your honor to grant us incorporation. 
“J. L. Duncan, President. 
“Bun. F. Resp, Secretary. 
‘“‘SamuEL GREEN, Treasurer.” 


Then followed the names of over forty stockholders, and also 
a copy of the constitution and by-laws, and the following is a copy 
of the record of the decree of the Court: 

“Tn the matter of the Olney Institute. Now at this day comes 
J. L. Duncan, president; B. F. Reed, secretary; and Samuel 
Green, treasurer of said Olney Institute, and submit to the Court 
the articles of association, together with a petition praying for a 
pro forma decree in manner provided by law, and it appearing 
to the Court that said petition has remained on file in the clerk’s 
office of said court at least three days since same was presented 
to the Court, and the Court having duly examined said articles of 
association, and the purposes of the association as herein expressed 
come properly within the purview of Article 10, Chapter 21 of the 
revised statutes of Missouri, of 1879, entitled ‘ Benevolent, Scien- 
tific, Educational and Miscellaneous Associations,’ and amend- 
ments thereto, approved April 2, 1885, and not inconsistent with 
the laws of the United States or the State of Missouri. It is 
therefore adjudged and decreed by the Court that the prayer of 
the petition be granted and that said petitioners pay the costs in 
this suit expended.” 

Prior to its formal incorporation the association had organ- 
ized and purchased a lot containing two acres, beautifully located 
on the north side of the village of Olney, and had erected thereon 
a handsome two story brick building, containing two schoolrooms 
on each floor, those on the second or upper floor being separated 
by folding doors so arranged as to throw them into one room 
when occasion required. The building cost $3,500, and was com- 
pleted in time for school to commence about the date of the incor- 
poration of the association. The first school therein was opened 
by Prof. Nichols, who taught and superintended the school 
for two years, and succeeded in giving it a good reputation. 
The third year of the school was taught and superintended by 
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the present able and efficient principal, Elijah Ford, B. 8S. His 
assistants were Miss Carrie Alloway, Prof. A. J. Marshall and 
Miss Margie Connell. 

The course of study, expenses, etce., as copied from the pub- 
tished catalogue, is as follows: 

Preparatory Department.—Reading, spelling, writing, geog- 
raphy, map drawing, English grammar (primary), mental arith- 
metic, written arithmetic, United States history, voice culture, 
compositions and declamations. 

Aligh School Department.—First year—English grammar, 
familiar science, natural philosophy, physiology, physical geog- 
raphy, higher arithmetic, civil government, elements of algebra, 
essays and orations. Second year—Rhetoric, elocution, univer- 
sal history, word analysis, political economy, mental philosophy, 
moral philosophy, higher algebra, geometry, essays and orations, 
Latin and Greek. Third year—Astronomy, chemistry, botany, 
geology, zodlogy, methods of teaching, trigonometry, navigation 
and surveying, essays and orations, Latin, Greek. 


EXPENSES. 
Preparatory department, per term... ...........+-..+. $ 9 00 
High School as tf 8 Watt geteaie eee melee ALONOD 
Contingent ie SINE dacs der emortasert sree a) MeL 00, 
ingirimental maisicsperlessOn ir. series ae eieiise eae silos 50: 
WserokinstruMent per MOnt Naas eis sei erocr ees is > 50 
Roriraitice micray One perisChoOlanr msm ssa ctetse ellen atcs 10 00 


Vocal Music free. 
Good board, from $2 to $8 per week. 
Tuition must be paid in advance. 


Students pay tuition from time of entrance to close of term 
unless special arrangements are made. 

No “family tickets’ are issued. 

No student’s time will be counted on that of another. 

No deduction for absence, unless caused by protracted sick- 
ness. 

Departments.—Olney Institute is divided into four depart- 
ments; Preparatory, High School, Musical and Art. 

Preparatory.—The aimin this department is to give the stu- 
dent a good common school education, and to lay well the foun- 
dation for a moreadvanced course. 


27 
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High School.—This department embraces a thorough English, 
mathematical and scientific course. 

The following is the announcement of Prof. Ford for the 
forthcoming school year: 

The fourth scholastic year of this institution will begin Sep- 
tember 19, 1888, and continue nine months. Preparations have 
been made to accommodate a large attendance next year. 

Miss Jennie Baker, of Danville, Mo., has been employed as 
teacher of English language and literature. Miss Baker is a 
regular graduate of the Danville Academy, receiving the degree 
of Mistress of Arts. She has taught successfully in the St. Louis 
public schools and in St. Charles’ College. 

Dr. W. L. Northeutt has consented to deliver lectures on 
special subjects in physiology and hygiene. His knowledge and 
experience in his profession eminently qualify him for this 
important feature of the work. 

Mr. George Thomas will assist in the mathematical depart- 
ment during the second term. 

Mr. Walter Barbee will have charge of the department of 
vocal music. He is a very successful teacher and has a wide 
reputation as such. 

Miss Mattie E. Smiley will give lessons in instrumental music. 
She has received instructions from one of the best graduates of 
the St. Louis Musical Conservatory, and comes very highly rec- 
ommended. 

Mr. Robert Stephenson will conduct the art department. His 
work speaks for itself. 

Miss Margie Connell will have charge of the preparatory 
department. She is not a stranger, but a tried and faithful 
teacher. Her work in the school last year was highly satisfac- 
tory to all concerned. 


Olney Institute has a well-selected library containing nearly 
one hundred volumes. 


OWEN, 
Or Owen Station, is situated on the St. Louis & Hannibal (Short 
Line) Railway, four miles southeast of Moscow. It was laid out 
and platted in January, 1884, on Jands owned by James W. Owen 
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and S. P. Hill, and named in honor of the former. Madison 
Wommack opened the first store at this place, and in February, 
1884, he sold it to Capt. Martin V. Moseley, who still continues 
in the business, it being the only store there. Mr. Moseley is 
also the postmaster. 
SILEX, 

A village containing nearly 300 inhabitants, is situated on the St. 
Louis & Keokuk Railroad, twelve miles northwest of Troy. In 
1880 George P. Smith was engaged in the mercantile business at 
a point called Cave City, just beyond the rock-cut north of where 
Silex now stands, and when the railroad was completed to the site 
of Silex he moved his stock of goods there and opened the first 
store in the town. Mr. Smith continued in business and boarded 
the railroad hands until 1882, and was then succeeded by L. C. 
Kimbler, who continued in business until March, 1885, when his 
property was destroyed by fire. He received $2,000 insurance 
and afterward rebuilt. The town was laid out and platted in 
1882, by Portus B. Weare. 

The second store in Silex was opened by the Jameson Bros., 
in a building which stood upon stilt legs, as it were, but in the 
fall of 1882 they built and moved into another building. This was 
all of the town up to 1884, when the Moseley Hotel was begun. 
This hotel is a very large, three and a half story frame build- 
ing, with business rooms on the first floor, and hotel rooms above, 
The erection of this hotel seemed to give an impetus to the 
further building of the town, and in the fall of 1885 the business 
directory was as follows: General merchandise, Porter & Crider; 
drugs, J. T. Henry & Co.; hardware, F. B. Martin, Mudd & 
Gift; hotel, Andrew Teague; boarding-house, Frank Dyer; liv- 
ery, Frank Dyer; lumber, Porter & Crider; saloon, T. J. Mat- 
tingly; builder and contractor, W. S. Henry; saw mill, W. C. 
Freeman; jewelry, S. E. Cruzen; general merchandise, W. D. 
Jameson & Co.; millinery and dressmaking, Miss S. E. Hudson; 
wagon and blacksmith shop, J. N. Mudd; physician, Dr. Slaughter. 

Since then the business of Silex has undergone some changes. 
At the present writing, Porter & Crider occupy four business 
rooms on the first floor of the Moseley Hotel building, with their 
immense stock of general merchandise. Judge H. T. Mudd & 
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Son keep a general store, and also a lumber-yard. The other 
business of the town is as follows: Hardware, J. S. Donaldson; 
grocery, J. B. Henry; furniture and undertaking goods, Wes: 
Henry; drugs, Dr. G. P. Smiley; grocery and restaurant, L. C. 
Kimbler; blacksmithing, H. W. King; harness and shoemaker, 
Samuel Wirz; hotel, T. J. Mattingly; millinery, Miss Bettie 
Hudson; agricultural implements, J. E. Cummins; livery, 
Walker & Hall; hardware and blacksmithing, J. N. Mudd; grain 
dealers, H. T. Mudd & Son, and J. Overstreet; postmaster, L. C. 
Kimbler; corn mill, T. B. Duncan; wool-carding mill, Gus 
Elder. On the railroad stands a neat and convenient passenger 
and freight depot, the water-tank and a large grain warehouse. 
There is also one church (Baptist) and a public schoolhouse. 
Silex is situated on a beautiful, level site in the valley of the 
Cuivre, about half a mile from the big iron bridge on the road 
leading to Millwood and Olney. It is the principal outlet for a 
large tract of good agricultural lands, especially in the western 
part of the county, and consequently will remain a permanent 
business place, and improve with the country around it. 


STERLING. 


Sterling is a landing on the west bank of the Mississippi 
River. It was laid off November 9, 1836, on a Spanish grant of 
800 arpents, confirmed by Congress to Louis Brazeau, being Sur- 
vey 1679, Township 50 north, Range 3 east, on lands of Francis 
Withington and Joseph Cochran. The plat was acknowledged 
before Lawrence B. Sitton, justice of the peace. Like the other 
landing on the river in Lincoln County, Sterling has become, 
since the building of the railroads, a place only in name. 


TROY. 

Troy, the county seat of Lincoln County, is situated on the 
St. Louis & Hannibal (Short Line) Railway, 68.4 miles south 
from Hannibal, and fifty-seven miles northwest from St. Louis. 
It lies one mile north and the same distance west of the south- 
east corner of Township 49 north, Range 1 west. It was sur- 
veyed and laid out September 16, 1819, by Deacon Joseph Cot- 
tle, Lee F. T. Cottle and Zadock Woods, the original proprietors. 
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The survey was made on an angle of thirty-one degrees west of 
North Main Street, on which nearly all the business of the town 
is located. Main and Monroe Streets were surveyed sixty feet 
wide, those running parallel with Main fifty, and the cross streets 
thirty-three feet wide. It is hard to conceive why such intel- 
ligent men as the original proprietors of Troy should lay out 
a town, prospectively, as they did, for the county seat, with such 
narrow streets, the cross streets (running north fifty-nine de- 
grees east) being less in width than ordinary country highways, 
The insufficient width of the streets detracts very much from the 
appearance of the town. It might have been made much more 
attractive had the streets been given sufficient width. The orig- 
inal town contained 200 lots. The spring on the west side of 
Main Street and a small tract of ground surrounding it were do- 
nated to the public when the town was laid out by Joseph Cottle 
and Azubah, his wife. 

Additions to Troy.—In October, 1825, J. N. Robbins, E. 
Collard, J. Ruland and Samuel Wells laid out an addition to 
Troy, adjoining the original town to the westward, and lying be- 
tween Boone and Collier Streets. It appears on the map of Troy 
in the county atlas as a part of Woods’ addition. Collier’s ad- 
dition, adjoining the latter on the northward, was laid out in 
1837 by George Collier, the original proprietor. It was sur- 
veyed by John M. Hopkins. The block where the jail stands is 
the southeast corner block of this addition. The schoolhouse is 
also on this addition. Brown’s addition was laid out on Febru- 
ary 29, 1872, by James D. Brown and wife. It contains lots 
numbered 401 to 424, inclusive, all being 90x100 feet in size 
except Nos. 401 and 402, which are 100 feet square. It lies on 
the right hand of the street leading to the railroad depot. Per- 
kins’ addition, in the extreme western part of Troy, was laid out 
in April, 1875, by Walton Perkins. Avery’s addition, adjoining 
the original plat to the eastward, was laid out in May, 1882, by 
Samuel W. Avery. Woolfolk’s addition, joining Avery’s on the 
east, was laid out in November, 1881, by Shapleigh R. Woolfolk. 
It was surveyed by John F. Wilson, county surveyor. Bonfils’ 
addition, adjoining-the original plat on the south, was laid out 
in June, 1882, by E. N. Bonfils. Some other tracts have been 
platted and added to the original town. 
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The first house in Troy was a log cabin, erected about the 
year 1801 by Deacon Joseph Cottle. It stood a short distance 
south of the public spring. Soon thereafter a corn mill, operated 
by horse-power, was erected by Mr. Cottle near his residence, it 
being on the property now occupied by Mrs. Sedlacek. After- 
ward Col. David Bailey erected a distillery on the spring branch 
at the southeast corner of the lot occupied by the fine resi- 
dence of Henry Havercamp. He also erected a horse-power 
corn mill on the same lot, the latter within the inclosed yard just 
east of Mr. Havercamp’s house, and between the distillery and 
the street. Zadock Woods erected a double log house (on the 
present burnt district) just in front of the dwelling house on 
the lot known as the Miller or Nichols property, and about thirty- 
five yards north of the spring. It was in this house where he 
kept the first tavern in the place, and where the officers first met 
and organized the county of Lincoln. 

Woods’ Fort.—This fort, of which mention is made else- 
where in this work, in connection with the War of 1812-15, con- 
sisted of astockade made of strong oak timbers, set in the ground 
and extending perpendicularly a sufficient height above to afford 
protection from the Indians. In the stockade thus constructed, 
port-holes were made, through which the brave pioneers and sol- 
diers could fire when attacked. The line of the stockade 
extended from a point near the southeast corner of the present 
spring park, being the corner of the brick building now 
standing on Lot 166 (according to the original plat of Troy), and 
extended up what is now Main Street to a point about fifteen feet 
south of the brick block owned by Mr. Buchanan and now occu- 
pied by T. W. Simonds with a grocery store; thence westerly and 
parallel with the south wall of the said brick block to the 
Miller or Nichols property; thence in a southerly direction, pass- 
ing in front of the Methodist Church, and extending far enough 
to inclose Joseph Cottle’s house; and thence in an easterly 
direction to the place of beginning. Thus it will be seen that 
the stockade inclosed the spring, the residence of Joseph Cot- 
tle, and the residence and tavern of YZadock Woods. Small 
block-houses stood on each corner of the stockade, and a larger 
one stood in the center of the inclosure near the spring. 
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Several cabins were built within the stockade for the occupancy 
of the early settlers who were compelled to take refuge therein 
during the war. This was the most extensive fort erected 
in the territory now included in Lincoln County. Capt. 
Callaway, Jonathan Riggs and a son of the famous Daniel 
Boone were among the officers stationed in this fort during 
the war, Capt. Callaway being mostly in command. Lieut. 
Zachariah Taylor (afterward President Taylor) was also in 
this fort with his command for a time during the war. 
At that time all that part of Troy west of the fort had 
been recently cleared and was under cultivation. While some 
worked in the fields others stood guard. ‘The boys would 
watch for the gates to be opened and would then slip out to get 
slippery-elm bark to appease the cravings of hunger.” Quite 
frequently during the War of 1812-15 the settlers in this 
fort were in a continual state of siege. Farming was almost 
entirely abandoned, thus making provisions very scarce, and the 
inmates of the fort suffered much with hunger. These facts 
pertaining to the fort have been mostly obtained from John 8. 
Null, who was with his father’s family in the fort. 

After the war closed and the fort was no longer needed for 
protection, it was abandoned for that purpose, but some of the 
cabins continued to be occupied for some years thereafter. Wal- 
ton Perkins, who published some reminiscences a few years ago 
said with reference to the time that he settled with his parents 
near Troy, in 1818, that “‘there were quite a number of cabins 
around the spring lot—mostly grog-shops. J. R. Robbins was 
the only merchant and Zadock Woods kept hotel. People came 
here to mill from all parts of the county. Us boys were delight- 
ed at an opportunity to go to Mr. Cottle’s mill. Often the 
patrons would give us a quarter to put our horse in and grind 
their grist—and a quarter was then considered no small amount 
of money.” 

In 1819 Woods’ Fort was still standing, or at least portions 
of it, and Mr. Robbins kept the only store in Troy. Opposite 
this store, across Main Street, was a blacksmith shop. At the 
December term of the circuit court, in 1819, Benjamin Cottle 
was licensed “to keep a tavern in the town of Troy for twelve 
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months,” the fee being $10. From this time forward until 1829, 
when Troy became the permanent seat of justice of Lincoln 
County, it remained a rather insignificant trading point for the 
pioneer settlers. Having secured the county seat it then became 
a place of central importance to the people of the county, but on 
account of its being so far inland from that great line of trans- 
portation—the Mississippi River—it continued to grow slowly. 

In 1830 Troy contained two general stores, kept respectively 
by J. N. Robbins (the first merchant of the place) and Emanuel 
Block; two hatter’s shops, kept respectively by Perry G. Bur- 
rows and B. G. Martin; two tailor shops, kept respectively by 
John S. Besser and Jordan S. Sallee; and two ‘dram-shops,” 
as they were called in those days, kept by Philander Powers 
and Thomas Park. Andrew Monroe, the noted and highly re- 
spected pioneer Methodist preacher, kept a hotel in the brick 
building on Main Street, at the southeast corner of the spring lot. 
There were also two blacksmith shops, kept by John Goodrich 
and William Howdeshell. Horace B. Wing, father of Frederick 
Wing, now living near Moscow, then owned and managed the 
tannery, which had been previously established on the spring 
branch, on the east side of the street, and nearly opposite the 
present Christian Church edifice. He also manufactured boots 
-and shoes in connection with the tannery business, and did an 
extensive business in both lines. The hats then manufactured 
in Troy were peddled and sold to the southward, nearly down 
to the Arkansas line. The Bailey corn mill and distillery be- 
fore mentioned were then managed by John B. Stone, but neither 
of them did much business, and were discontinued soon thereafter. 
The Presbyterians and Christians both had church organizations 
at that time, but no church buildings. They worshiped in the 
courthouse. 

In 1840 Troy contained two general stores, kept, respectively, 
by Block Bros. (Emanuel and Eleazer) and Snethen & Wells. 
About this time, and some years later, Walton Perkins kept the 
hotel formerly kept by Rev. Andrew Monroe, and in 1848 or 
1849 he engaged in mercantile business with Frederick Wing. 
The town had grown a little during the decade of the thirties, so 
that there was some more business in it in 1840 than in 1830. 
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About this period (1840) all religious denominations in Troy 
worshiped in the courthouse, and all worshiped together. 
They were not so allied to sectarianism as they have been lat- 
terly. It is said that nearly as many people attended divine 
services in Troy at that time as at present. If this be true, the 
whole population, or nearly the whole, must have attended. 
There is no doubt that a larger percentage of the people attended 
divine services in the pioneer days than at present. 

The following is a list of current prices at Troy in 1840: 
Pork, $2 per hundred; milch cows, $6 to $8; horses, $30 to $50; 
butter, 6 cents per pound; corn, 1 “bit” per bushel; calico, 35 
to 40 cents per yard; coffee, 30 cents per pound; axes, 25 cents; 
coarse boots, $5. An old citizen, who gave these prices through 
the medium of the Troy Herald some years ago, said that at that 
time “Troy contained five or six saloons, no city council, and 
only a piece of a jail.” Troy then had a tri-weekly mail from 
St. Louis. Itis also said that Troy had many pretty girls in 
those days. It has more now, and is noted for the beauty of its 
women. 

The following facts pertaining to Troy in 1855 are taken 
from a copy of the Lincoln Gazette, Vol. 1, No. 31, of that year. 
The paper contained a notice of the public exercises of the Lin- 
coln Academy, to be held at the Presbyterian Church, February 
14and 15,1855. The faculty of the academy was then as follows: 
C. G. Jones, principal; Miss Sarah Kittredge, preceptress; Miss 
©. C. Adams, teacher of music; Sallie Bird, assistant preceéptress ; 
James E. Hutton, assistant teacher. The paper also contained 
the business cards of the following parties: Merchants, Britton, 
Woolfolk & Co., D. W. Smiley, Snethen & Wells and Kouns & 
Murray; lawyers, William Porter, J. L. Blannerhassett and W. 
H. Merriwether; physicians, Drs. Wells & Johnson, Dr. Shad- 
burn and C. M. Edson. The paper also stated that the North 
Missouri Railroad (now the Wabash) was nearly finished from 
St. Louis to St. Charles. 

The following is a list.of advertisements which appeared in a 
Troy newspaper in 1860: Troy Seminary, G. G. Jones, principal ; 
Miss Mary J. Strong, preceptress; Miss Blanche Hughes, teacher 
of primary; Miss Emily M. Hudson, teacher of music; board of 
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trustees, J. S. Salle, president; William Young, secretary ; Fred. 
Wing, treasurer; C. W. Parker, Hon. T. R. Cornick, J. M. Heady, 
Col. Thomas G. Hutt, John W. Sydnor, Gen. David Stewart, S. 
R. Woolfolk, Rev. E. P. Noel, Gen. E. J. Peers. Merchants, 
D. C. Russell, stoves and tinware; Britton, Woolfolk & Co., gen- 
eral merchandise; Vance & Hawey, forwarding and commission 
merchants at Cap-au-Gris; Moritz & Love, cabinet shop; William 
Mohr & Co., carriage and wagon shop; Isaac Springston & William 
Crouch, carpenter, blacksmith and wagon shop; physicians, H. 
E. Jones, Douglas Morrison; dentist, A. E. Noel. It must not 
be inferred that this constituted all the business of Troy in 1860, 
but that which was advertised only. Like nearly all other Mis- 
souri towns, the business of Troy was much depressed during 
the period of the Civil War. However, Troy was not destroyed, 
neither was it sacked by either of the contending armies. It 
recovered from the depressing effects of that period as soon as 
could be expected. 

The following is a list of the business houses of Troy in 1873, 
as published in the Herald of July 9, of that year: Cake & 
Rogers’ Tannery. ‘This extensive manufactory had been estab- 
lished about forty years before, by Horace B. Wing, and was in 1873 
the most extensive business in the town, and gave employment 
to the greatest number of men. In connection with it the pro- 
prietors had a large boot and shoe, saddle and harness manufac- 
tory. Few towns in the west could boast of better hotels. The 
Laclede was built in the summer of 1870 by Thornhill & Bus- 
well, its proprietors, at a cost of from $8,000 to $10,000. In 
1872 a large addition was erected, making it one of the most 
complete and convenient of modern hotels, a good bar and bil- 
liard room being in the basement story. The Planters’ House, 
formerly a frame building, was replaced, early in the seventies, 
by its proprietor, J. F. Brown, with a large three-story brick. A 
bar was kept in the basement story. and the accommodations 
throughout were first class. Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank, 
Walton Perkins, president; J. R. Knox, vice-president; E. N. 
Bonfils, cashier; Parker, Crews & Co., with a large stock of 
merchandise in a commodious brick building. Avery old house, 
the firm name of which had been frequently changed—Norton, 
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Harlan & Norton, in a large brick building on the east side of 
Main Street; Crump & Wing, with a fair stock of goods; Joseph 
Hart, with an immense stock in a large brick building on the 
east side of Main Street, and Walter 8. Cooper. These houses 
under head of merchandise, kept a general stock of dry goods, 
groceries, etc. There were three stores which kept groceries 
principally, F. 8. Sweeney, G. W. Mohr and M. T. Britton. The 
latter had a bakery connected with his establishment; J. P. 
Lynott, with one of the largest stores of hardware outside of the 
cities; Henry & Bro., with a large store and manufactory of 
boots and shoes; F. M. Brickey with a boot and shoe shop; 
Thomas W. Withrow, successor to his father in saddles, harness, 
trunks, etc., who established the business many years before in a 
little frame building; L. Wolfgram, with an extensive stock of 
jewelry and watches; Woolfolk & Co., and Dr. §. T. East, drugs; 
Miss S. J. Tentem and Mrs. M. Sadlacek, millinery; Mrs. Ogden 
and Mrs. Ward, dressmaking; H. W. Kemper, a very large furni- 
ture store; F. W. Harbaum, wagon factory; William Swan, A. 
Kuhne and T. H. Stephens, blacksmith shops. 

The following is a business directory of Troy, including the 
school and professions, on the Ist day of January, 1882: 
High and graded school, Prof. R. B. D. Simonson, principal; 
Miss Mary Buchanan, assistant principal; Mrs. W. S. Hutt, 
teacher of intermediate department; Miss Pinkie Woolfolk, sec- 
ond primary; Mrs. Walter McKay, first primary; Farmers’ and 
Mechanics’ Bank, Walton Perkins, president; H. W. Per- 
kins, cashier; dry goods, W. L. Sturgeon, James A. Jackson, 
Charles M. Hamilton, Bragg Bros. & Co. and Joseph Hart; drugs, 
Dr. R. L. Robinson, J. J. and J. H. Alexander; hardware, 
Russell & Miller and E. N. Bonfils; groceries, J. W. Pilcher, F. 
S. Pilcher, F. S. Sweeney, Mrs. Ida Hellriegel, George Mohr 
and John A. Trail; jewelry, Henry Havercamp; furniture and 
coffins, H. W. Kemper; wagon manufactory, F. W. Harbaum; 
saddles and harness, Thomas W. Withrow and M. Sadlacek; mil- 
linery, Mrs. M. Sadlacek, Mrs. J. S. Thornhill and Mrs. T. M. 
Stephens; tailor shops, George O. Brickey, John Sykora and 
Jordan S. Sallee; boot and shoe store, Henry & Brother; hotels, 
“Laclede,” by O. F. Buswell, “ Planters’ House,” by J. S. 
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Shannon, “College Street Boarding House,” by Capt. William 
Coose; livery, Birkhead & Son, proprietors of the Laclede Liv- 
ery Stable, and Kabler & Kennedy, proprietors of Transfer Sta- 
ble; lumber-yards, Baxter Crawford and 8S. R. Woolfolk; Troy 
Mills, William M. Norton; blacksmith shops, Thomas M. Ste- 
phens, Augustus Kuhne and William Swann; meat markets, 
Avery & Stratton and Capt. William Coose; saloons, R. A. 
Trail and John Worsham; cigar manufactory, J. J. Cheeley; 
barbers, I. W. Clark and Frank Wulf; physicians, M. H. 
McFarland, D. W. Tice, A. H. Chenowerth, James A. Ward, 
R. L. Robinson and T. N. Bragg; dentist, E. L. Sydnor; 
lawyers, R. H. Norton, Charles Martin, Nat. C. Dryden, A. V. 
McKee, O. H. Avery, G. T. Dunn, George W. Colbert, Howard 
S. Parker, Jeptha Wells, James M. McLellan, Josiah Creech, R. 
D. Walton and J. B. Allen; ministers, Elder D. M. Grandfield, 
of the Christian Church, Rev. C. R. Dudley, Presbyterian, Rey. 
J. N. B. Helper, Methodist Episcopal South, Rey. C. W. Carter, 
colored Methodist, Rev. Benjamin Guthrie, colored Baptist; 
wool-carding, Lewis Vertrees; ice and dairy, E. G. Hammond; 
brick-yard, Hammond & Krebs; newspapers, Herald, by W. T. 
Thurmond, and Free Press, by Ward & Childers. 

The business of Troy, at the present writing, July, 1888, con- 
sists of the following: Dry goods and clothing, James A. Jack- 
son; general merchandise, Joseph Hart; groceries, John E. 
Worsham, Augustus Kuhne, George W. Mohr, J. W. Ruenzi, F. 
W. Simonds, John W. Pilcher, F. 8. Sweeney, George B. Kempf, 
Nicholas Ebert; drugs, Hutchison & Perkins, Dr. R. L. Robin- 
son, Avery Bros.; hardware, Stanza & Carter, W. R. Holmes, 
D. C. Russell & Son; harness and saddles, Thomas W. Withrow, 
J. J. Hechler; millinery, Mrs. Mary Sedlacek, Miss Delia Cottle 
and Miss Emma Duey; furniture and coffins, H. W. Kemper; 
_ jewelry, Henry Havercamp; tailor-shops, John Sykora, M. Kaphan; 
cigar manufactory, Cheeley & Trail; hotel, Colbert Hotel, by 
Capt. William Colbert; restaurants, Fred. Meyer, Frank Wulf, 
Thomas U. Wright; boots and shoes, Henry Bros. ; barber-shops, 
I. W. Clark, Frank Wulf; meat-shop, Robert Schuchmann; 
blacksmith and manufacturer of wagons, plows, etce., F. W. Har- 
baum; blacksmith-shops, A. B. Ellis, William H. Swann; trans- 
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fer and feed stable, Kabler & Shumate; livery stable, Duff & 
Brown; Troy Flouring mills, Elias Norton; lumber-yards, 
Thomas M. Fisher, D. Duback & Co.; grain dealers, Hart & Son, 
Jackson & Barley; dealer and shipper of live stock, Samuel W. 
Avery. In addition to the foregoing there are two parties who 
supply the town with ice, and two that supply it with milk. 
There are also several boarding-houses in the town. 

The physicians of Troy are James A. Ward, D. W. Tice, C. 
D. Avery, T. N. Bragg and R. L. Robinson. The dentists are 
E. Sydnor and C. W. Knox. 

The resident ministers are C. Van Oostenbrugge, of the Pres- 
byterian Church, Dennis Grandfield and J. W. Bouvee, of the 
Christian Church, O. B. Holliday, of the Methodist Church South, 
and Max Schroedel, of the Evangelical Zion’s Church; also J. 
W. Cravens and Henry Bragg, of the colored Methodist Church. 

The newspapers are the Troy Herald, by W. T. Thurmond, 
and the Free Press, by Boulton & Townsend. 

The Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Savings Bank of Troy was 
organized May 21, 1873, through the efforts of Walton Perkins, 
William Colbert, J. W. Welch, John R. Knox, F. C. Cake, E. N. 
Bonfils, John R. Britton, Judge C. W. Martin, W. M. Norton, M. 
R. Watts and Douglas Wyatt. At a meeting of the stockholders, 
the following officers were chosen: Walton Perkins, president; 
John R. Knox, vice-president; E. N. Bonfils, cashier; R. H. Nor- 
ton, attorney. Directors—Walton Perkins, William Colbert, 
James W. Welch, J. R. Knox, F. C. Cake, E. N. Bonfils, John R. 
Britton, Charles W. Martin, W. M. Norton, M. R. Watts and 
Douglas Wyatt. On the death of Walton Perkins, in 1885, Will- 
iam Colbert was chosen president. After serving as cashier for 
a few months, E. N. Bonfils was succeeded by H. W. Perkins, 
son of the first president of the bank. The names of the pres- 
ent officers are as follows: William Colbert, president; Charles 
Martin, vice-president; H. W. Perkins, cashier; R. H. Norton, 
attorney. Board of directors—William Colbert, Charles Mar- 
tin, R. H. Norton, Elias Norton, J. W. Welch, J. M. McLellan 
and H. W. Perkins. 

The bank has a paid-up capital of $10,000, backed by $70,- 
000 of subscribed capital. It is a fact worthy of note, that dur- 
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ing the fourteen years in which the present cashier has conducted 
the business of the bank, not a dollar has been lost by it. This 
is a very useful and necessary institution to the business interests 
of Lincoln County. 

Incorporation of Troy.—At the November term, 1825, of the 
county court, Troy was incorporated upon petition of its citi- 
zens, and Joseph Cottle, John Chandler, Elisha Perkins, Edward 
J. Peers and Thomas Dozier, were appointed trustees of the cor- 
poration. The corporate limits were made to include the original 
plat, and the plat known as Woods’ addition. The town was 
again incorporated in May, 1870, upon a petition of one hundred 
of its citizens. The order of incorporation provided that the 
town should be incorporated under the name and style of “‘ The 
Inhabitants of the Town of Troy,” and to have all rights and 
privileges of the bodies politic and corporate, except the right to 
purchase and own burial grounds and cemeteries. The corporate 
limits were described as follows: ‘‘ Beginning at the center of the 
public spring, thence due north, south, east and west, one thou- 
sand yards in each direction to points; thence to form a square 
upon said points, of two thousand yards upon each side thereof.” 
The court then appointed Charles W. Parker, Eugene N. Bonfils, 
William Frazier, John McDonald and James M. McLellan, a 
board of trustees for the town thus incorporated. 

Afterward, on the 15th day of May, 1877, a petition signed by 
E. N. Bonfils, George W. Colbert, A. B. Ellis and 110 others, was 
presented to the Court, asking for the incorporation of the town 
of Troy, with the following metes and bounds: “Beginning at the 
center of the public spring in said town of Troy; thence due north, 
south, east and west six hundred yards in each direction from said 
spring to points; thence to form a square upon said points of 
twelve hundred upon each side of said square.”’ After consider- 
ing this petition, the Court made the following entry upon 
the record of its proceedings: “ And it appearing to the satisfac- 
tion of the Court that two-thirds of the taxable inhabitants of said 
town have signed said petition, and that the prayer of the peti- 
tioners is reasonable, and that no tracts of land containing forty 
acres or more, which are needed exclusively for agricultural or 
grazing purposes, and which have not been laid out or platted as 
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town property, are included within the proposed corporate limits, it 
is therefore considered, adjudged and decreed by the court that the 
said inhabitants within the metes and bounds aforesaid, shall be 
a body corporate and politic, by the name and style of ‘The 
¥nhabitants of the Town of Troy,’ and by that name they and 
their successors shall be known in law, have perpetual succession 
unless disincorporated, sue and be sued, plead and be impleaded, 
defend and be defended in all courts, and in all actions, pleas 
and matters whatever; may grant, purchase, hold and receive 
property, real and personal, within said town, and burial grounds 
and cemeteries outside of said town, and may lease, sell and dis- 
pose of the same for the benefit of the town, and may have a 
common seal, and make, break and alter the same at pleasure, 
and in general may have and enjoy all and singular, the rights 
and provisions specified and contained in an act of the General 
Assembly approved March 30, 1874, and Chapter 41, general 
statutes of Missouri, 1865. And it further appearing to the sat- 
isfaction of the Court that the number of inhabitants of said town 
of Troy is less than 2,500, the Court doth thereupon appoint 
George W. Colbert, Oscar T. Buswell, Charles Martin, Jr., W. 
W. Birkhead and John M. Ellis, a board of trustees in and for 
the incorporation of the town of Troy. 

In 1881 Troy was incorporated as a city of the fourth class 
and some changes in the boundary lines were made so as to 
exclude certain farming lands from within the corporate limits. 
The change in the boundary line of the city was proposed in 
July, 1881, and afterward submitted to a vote of the electors, who 
were almost unanimously in favor of making the change. The 
present officers of the city of Troy are George W. Colbert, mayor; 
H. F. Childers, clerk; Preston Creech, marshal; Jesse Swinney, 
collector; J. A. Jackson, treasurer. Board of aldermen, J. R. 
Witt, D. C. Russell, R. A. Trail and W. H. Hutchison. 

The population of Troy in 1880, as given in the United States 
Census, was 839. It will probably reach about 1,200 at this 
time (1888). 

Societies.—Troy Lodge No. 34, A. F. & A. M., was chartered 
October 7, 1841, and is consequently the oldest lodge in Troy. 
The first meeting under the charter was held October 13, 1841, 
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at which time Brothers Thomas G. Hutt, R. H. Woolfolk and 
James M. Zimmerman were appointed a committee to make 
arrangements for the installation of the officers. Emanuel Block 
was appointed a committee on music, and E. J. Peers was 
appointed marshal for the occasion. The installation took place 
at the courthouse on the 3d day of November following, when 
the first officers were installed as follows: Francis Parker, W. M.; 
Eleazer Block, 8S. W.; E. J. Peers, J. W.; Emanuel Block, Treas. ; 
J. P. Fuller, Sec’y; William Porter, S. D.; J. Davis, J. D.; L. 
Robinson, Tyler. There were twenty-three members of the 
lodge, and thirteen visiting brothers present, and a large number 
of ladies and gentlemen in attendance at the installation services. 
Prominent among those present were James H. Britton, Philan- 
der Draper, A. H. Martin, A. S. Buchanan, Col. Thomas G. Hutt 
and John W. Sydnor. Of the original members of the lodge A. 
S. Buchanan, James H. Britton, J. W. Sydnor and Col. Thomas 
G. Hutt are the only ones now living. Philander Draper was 
the first man made a Mason under the charter of this lodge. 
Many of the most prominent men of Lincoln County were initi- 
ated and became members of the Masonic fraternity in this lodge. 
Many, after becoming members, moved away and were demitted, 
and others have departed to join the lodge of the Grand Master 
of the Universe. The membership of the lodge at present is 
about forty-five, and the officers are Jesse J. Shaw, W. M.; R. H. 
Norton, S. W.; John E. Richards, J. W.; J. A. Jackson, Treas. ; 
T. H. Harris, Secy.; George W. Colbert, 8. D.; G. T. Dunn, J. D.; 
and D. C. Russell, Tyler. 

The walls of the Masonic Hall building were erected about 
the year 1837, by Col. David Bailey, and the building stood in 
an unfinished condition until 1851 or 1852, and was then sold to 
the trustees of the Universalist Church, and the trustees of the 
Masonic lodge. These societies finished the building and owned 
it in partnership; the Masons occupying the upper story and the 
church the lower. Some time between 1855 and 1860 the church 
became disorganized, and then followed some trouble about the 
ownership of the building, and about the payment of the taxes 
thereon. Finally the property was sold for taxes, the Masonic 
lodge becoming the purchaser. The building is now a sub- 
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stantial two-story brick structure, and the lower story is used as 
a store-room. It stands at the east side of Main Street, on Lot 
114, original plat of Troy. Prior to the completion of this build- 
ing the lodge held its meetings in the courthouse. The money 
for the purchase of the building in its unfinished state was raised 
by subscription, some parties contributing on behalf of the 
church, some on the part of the lodge, and some for both. 

Troy Royal Arch Chapter No. 85, was chartered October 7, 
1875, just thirty-four years to the day after Troy Lodge No. 34, 
A. F. & A. M., was chartered. The dispensation, however, had 
been granted on the 13th day of the previous March. The first 
principal officers were J. J. McElwee, High Priest; Marcus H. 
McFarland, King; J. P. Blanton, Scribe. The chapter has about 
thirty-five members at this writing, and the officers are Thomas 
H. Harris, High Priest; J. M. Wilson, King; W. A. Woodson, 
Scribe; George W. Colbert, Captain of Host; J. H. Alexander, 
P.S.; J. J. Shaw, R. A. C. The chapter, by paying half of the 
expense of repairs, is entitled to the use of the Masonic hall, 
where it holds its meetings. 

Troy Lodge No. 68, I. O. O. F., was instituted in 1853, upon 
the application to the Grand Lodge of the State, made by Gen. 
John B. Henderson and four other members of Louisiana Lodge 
No. 28. The first meeting of Troy Lodge was held November 
14, 1853. John W. Sydnor was the first Noble Grand, and 'S. 
R. Woolfolk first Secretary. After this lodge was fully in work- 
ing order and a fair membership was secured, an exodus of its 
members to California took place, whereby it became so reduced 
‘ in numbers that it was compelled to suspend operations, the date 
of its last meeting being December 29, 1857. The Noble Grand 
at that time was A. V. McKee, and the Secretary, Lewis C. 
Wright. The latter was the Noble Grand-elect, but was not in- 
stalled on account of the suspension of the lodge. Troy Lodge 
No. 68, of this order, was reinstated upon the petition of Lewis 
C. Wright, A. V. McKee, Dr. James A. Ward, Thomas M. Carter 
and Samuel Shirkey, and a new charter was granted, bearing date 
of June 10,1873. The lodge was reorganized by J. W. Pilcher, 
P. G. of Lodge No. 5 in St. Louis. The present officers of Troy 
Lodge are John D. Carter, N. G.; William A. Jackson, V. G.; 
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R. P. Boulton, Secretary; Samuel E. Kribs, Permanent Secre- 
tary, and Lewis C. Wright, Treasurer. The present membership 
of the lodge is forty-five. They rent a hall, where they meet, in 
the second story of the Withrow Building. The lodge is out of 
debt, and has money out on interest. 

Troy Lodge No. 109, A. O. U. W., was chartered February 
20, 1879, with twenty original members, including the follow- 
ing first officers, viz.: B. W. Wheeler, M. We Reve Wa Ba-X,. 
Wilkie, P. M. W.; Josiah Creech, G. F.; George S. Hutt, Over- 
seer; Newell Ackerman, Recorder; John A. Knott, Financier; 
H. W. Perkins, Receiver; E. G. Hammond, Guide; William 
Coose, I. W.; Jacob Metz, O. W.; Dr. William S. Hutt, 
Med. Ex. This society does not own a hall, but rents one 
in which to meet. Of the foregoing officers, two, Newell Acker- 
man and Dr. William S. Hutt, have since died. The present of- 
ficers of the lodge are James Linahan, M. W.; L. J. Henry, P. M. 
W.; George S. Hutt, Foreman; William Coose, Overseer; B. W. 
Wheeler, Recorder; George W. Mohr, F.; H. W. Perkins, Re- 
ceiver; Stephen Cottle, Guide; William A. Ellis, I. W.; Charles 
Shumate, O. W.; Drs. D. W. Tice and Charles D. Avery, Medi- 
cal Examiners. The present membership of this lodge is forty- 
nine. 

Maj. A. Bartlett Post No. 289, Grand Army of the Republic, 
was chartered October 13, 1886, with the following charter mem- 
bers, viz.: John W. Moore, J. W. East, L. Carter, J. Altman, M. 
Dalton, William Colbert, L. B. Sitton, F. A. Colbert, N. Dunard, 
J. J. Mallan, D. H. Cannon, James Murphy, W. B. Seay, J. W. 
Hunter, P. Herbel, L. Howell, F. Wirshing, W. P. Gladson, Joe 
Page, W. J. Cook, F. M. Howell and F. M. Campbell. At this 
writing the post has forty members. 

This order has no parallel. Itis composed of men who lived 
at a certain time, were soldiers of a certain army, and who have 
been honorably discharged therefrom. As aclass the survivors of 
that army are on the downhill side of life, rapidly approaching 
the end of the journey; consequently the society cannot be per- 
petuated like those that have existed for ages, and their member- 
ships passed away with the succeeding generations, and whose 
future members are yet unborn. The G. A. R. must pass away 
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entire; it cannot long survive the present century. Those young 
men who, at the age of twenty-one, entered the army when first 
organized to put down the Rebellion, will, at the close of this cen- 
tury, if living, be sixty years of age, while the average age of 
soldiers, who will then survive, will be between sixty-five and 
seventy years. Thus it is demonstrated that the G. A. R. cannot 
long survive the present century. 

The Temperance Benevolent Association, located in Troy, 
Lincoln County, was incorporated on the 27th day of September, 
1884. The incorporators were Joseph B. Allen, Thomas H. 
Harris and A. H. Chenoweth, all residents of Troy. The object 
of this association is to promote the cause of temperance by 
restricting and prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors, and’ 
to provide for its :aembers in case of death or disability, upon 
the cheapest and most eyuitable plan of assessments, where the 
temperate take no part ur the risk of the intemperate. These 
objects are proposed to be obtained by organizing State associa- 
tions and local aid societies, which by moral and instructive lec- 
tures, and by teaching the principles of the association, to pro- 
mote the moral and social advancement of the members, and 
encourage them in the performance of the duties of good citizen- 
ship, and which will enable them to secure, by organized efforts, 
the fullest and most preferable considerations for themselves and 
their interest at the hands of the public generally. 

To promote the cause of temperance by uniting all opposition 
to the licensed sale of all intoxicants as a beverage. 

To encourage each other in business, and to assist each other 
in obtaining employment. 

To further promote, incidentally, benevolence and charity, by 
establishing a charity fund for the temporary relief of indigent 
or suffering members and their families, and to provide for the 
aid and relief of the families, widows or orphans, or other de- 
pendents of their deceased members, and for assisting such of its 
members as may be sick or disabled, from the proceeds of assess- 
ments as authorized and provided by law. 

Mr. Allen, one of the incorporators, devised and formulated 
the plan, with the view of blending a contract of a pecuniary and 
moral character, so as to make it to the financial interest of all 
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who unite with the association to comply with the rules, and not 
to violate their pledge and agreements. His experience in the 
temperance work had taught him that men would readily agree 
to be temperate, but were easily led to violate the agreement, but 
if he was stimulated to keep the vows he had made by a valuable 
consideration, that he would be less liable to break them. This 
it is proposed to accomplish by issuing certificates of ‘“ benefits,” 
wherein it is agreed they are to become void if the holders are 
found to use intoxicants as a beverage or to sign a petition for 
the sale of the same. 

The association has made considerable progress, and found 
favor with the temperance workers of the State. It has been 
enabled to meet all its obligations, and has the advantage in push- 
ing its work, in that it does not force its workers to pass the hat 
for means to pay expenses, its beneficiary department having an 
income sufficient to pay all expenses incurred in the prosecution 
of its work. The beneficiary department is managed by a board 
of trustees, consisting of a president, vice-president, secretary 
and treasurer. The president, secretary and treasurer are 
elected once in three years. The vice-president is the president 
of the State Association, elected annually by the State conven- 
tions. The constitution provides that all presidents of State As- 
sociations, when organized, are to become ex-officio members of 
the board of trustees. The State conventions, to be composed of 
delegates sent from the local societies, have the power to appoint 
committees to examine the books and records of the beneficiary 
department, and make a report of their condition to the members 
of the convention. The first convention was held in Troy, Mo., 
November 17, 1886, at which time W. A. Monroe, of Memphis, 
Mo., was elected president, and D. M. Grandfield, of Troy, Mo., 
vice-president; Joseph J. Brown, of Monroe City, secretary; C. 
E. Cummings, of Canton, Mo., treasurer; Thomas H. Harris, of 
Troy, Mo., assistant treasurer, and George H. Adams, of Pied- 
mont, Mo., chaplain. A State constitution, and constitution 
and by-laws for local societies, were formulated and adopted. 

The Secretary of the board of trustees reported $5,806.19 as 
collected and disbursed to date, and _ total membership 4,000. 
The incorporators of this association, like all various benevolent 
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associations of the State, deemed their plan of issuing certificates 
of benefits to be within the purview of the law of the State of 
Missouri, and it was so considered by the court that issued the de- 
cree of incorporation, but the commissioner of insurance claimed 
that their work was a violation of the insurance laws of the State,. 
and brought suit against this association and several others. 
The Legislature passed a law in 1887 that was so framed that 
all benevolent asssociations could comply with its requirements. 
This association immediately arranged their plan so that it would, 
in every respect, conform to this new law, and thereby, as far as 
they were concerned, stopped the controversy. They now have 
a guaranty deposit, as required by law, in interest-bearing bonds, 
deposited with the commissioner of insurance. 

The association makes annual reports to the department, and 
is licensed to do a life insurance business. Dr. A. H. Cheno- 
weth, the treasurer and medical director, died November 28,. 
1887. [See biography elsewhere in this work.| His death 
created a vacancy in the board of trustees, and left them without 
a medical adviser. Ben. F. Reed, clerk of the circuit court of 
Lincoln County, was elected treasurer, and Dr. James A. Ward, 
medical director. Biographical sketches of these gentlemen are. 
given elsewhere in this work. 

The association has made considerable progress since 
it arranged to conform its business to the insurance laws 
of the State. There is no longer any doubt about its hay- 
ing authority to do business, and that the business is done 
under the supervision of the insurance department of the 
State, which gives assurance that it must be conducted in a fair, 
as well as lawful manner, and that all moneys collected must be 
applied to the objects for which it is collected. Dr. W. A. Mon- 
roe, the president of the State Association, moved to Washington 
Territory in 1887, at which time he resigned as the president of 
the association. Mr. D. M. Grandfield, the vice-president, har 
acted as president, and is a member of the board of trustees. In 
1886 Dr. John A. Brooks, president of the Temperance Benefit 
Union of Kansas City, made application to officers of the Tem- 
perance Benevolent Association for membership for members of 
the Temperance Benefit Union. It was agreed to admit all who 
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could pass a satisfactory medical examination. A number availed 
themselves of the offer. The business of life insurance is trans- 
acted largely through the mails, which adds largely to the in- 
come of the postoffice department, and the business of this asso- 
ciation, and of the Triple Alliance, also located in Troy, has 
made the postoffice at Troy a presidential office. The printing is 
also quite an item, and the amount of work furnished the local 
printers is considerable, as all this work is done at home. 

Casualties.—Like all other towns, Troy has had its usual 
amount of casualties, the destruction of property by fire, etc., 
but during the last year it has suffered an extraordinary amount 
of loss from conflagrations. In January, 1876, an out-house 
belonging to William Worrick, in the southern part of town, and 
in which Aunt Minnie Cottle, colored, the oldest person in the 
county, was sleeping, was consumed by fire. All that was left of 
the body of the unfortunate woman was a few charred bones. 
Her age was not definitely known, but was not far from one hun- 
dred years. On the 8th day of December, 1885, before day- 
light, the large three-story frame building, with a basement story 
under it, the whole containing twenty-two rooms, owned and 
used at the time by Mrs. Hutt as a boarding-house, was con- 
sumed by fire. This house stood on College Street, near the 
schoolhouse. It was erected in 1867, at a cost of $8,000. At 
the time of its burning it was insured for $4,000, and the furni- 
ture within for $2,000. The boarders lost some property on 
which there was no insurance. 

Troy has suffered great loss by fire within the last year. On 
September 1, 1887, the Jackson property, consisting of a wooden 
building, with two business fronts and a dwelling in the rear, lo- 
ated on the west side of Main Street, was consumed by fire. 
The loss on the building was about $2,500, and the insurance 
thereon was $1,250. The loss on Holmes’ hardware stock in one 
of the rooms was $2,500, on which there was $1,200 of insur- 
ance. The loss of a millinery stock in the other business room 
was about $200, which was fully insured. The loss of the house- 
hold goods of Mrs. Brickey, who occupied the dwelling, was 
total, there being no insurance. 

The Laclede Hotel, owned by O. F. Buswell, was burned 
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down in February, 1888. The loss of property was about $10,- 
000, and the insurance thereon was about $9,000. It stood on the 
east side of Main Street, opposite the Colbert Hotel. 

The following is the Free Press account of the last fire in 
Troy up to this writing, it having occurred June 17, 1888: 

Tom C. Thornhill; George Jackson, Vilray Tice and John 
Ellis were awakened about half past two o’clock Sunday morning, 
in the front room over T. C. Thornhill & Co.’s, by a dense smoke 
that came up from the rear of the lower story. They at once 
began a hasty exit by way of the front windows and the awning 
to the street. On examination they found the flames had made 
considerable headway in the rear of the lower story, and the 
whole store was too full of smoke and heat to make it possible 
for them to save anything. The alarm was given by shouting 
fire, discharging firearms and ringing bells. At once a large 
company gathered, but too late to do more than turn their atten- 
tion to the work of saving the adjacent buildings. The brick 
store of Joseph Hart, across the street north, was not in immediate 
danger, but the frame building of F. S. Sweeney was only about 
twenty feet away, and without great effort would be ignited by 
the immense heat. Several dozen buckets were obtained from 
George Pratt’s store, and a brigade began carrying water from 
the city reservoir in the park. The roof and the north side of 
Mr. Sweeney’s house were kept wet until the flames had consumed 
the Thornhill house. 

The firm of T. C. Thornhill & Co. lost their entire stock of 
goods and all their store fixtures, amounting to about $11,000, 
and bearing insurance as follows: In the North American 
Insurance Company $2,000, and $1,500 in the Phoenix, of 
London, for which companies O. H. Avery is agent, and $4,000 
in companies represented by Josiah Creech. The building was a 
total loss. It was owned by A. E. and H. W. Bryant, of Hebron, 
Ind., and insured with O. H. Avery for $2,300. 

The firm of T. ©. Thornhill & Co., started in business this 
spring, and by square dealing and low prices had built up an 
excellent trade. The Free Press is glad to say that the proba- 
bilities are the same men will put a new stock of goods into an- 
other house and resume their business here at no distant day. 
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Cholera.—When cholera visited this country in 1849, there 
were a few deaths from it in and about Troy, but they were so 
isolated that but little alarm was created. In the latter part of 
June, 1873, the alarm was sounded that cholera was approaching. 
The council met and appointed a sanitary committee, consisting 
of James D. Brown, George W. Colbert and John McDonald, 
and ordered the town marshal to notify all maintainers of 
nuisances to abate them at once. The Troy Herald, in its issue 
of July 2, announced that “cholera is in our midst,” the first 
case, which was fatal, having been reported June 24, and another 
one on the 25th. After these deaths a few people left the town. 
During the week following June 28 two more deaths occurred, 
and on Monday, July 7, three deaths occurred. The exodus of 
the population then began in earnest, and in a very short time 
half the people had left the town. The mortality was unchecked, 
and during that week eight deaths occurred. On the 15th of 
July the sanitary committee reported as follows: 

“First. That the town has been thoroughly cleansed and disin- 
fected, and that they have caused to be burned upon the streets 
200 bushels of stove coal, besides a large amount of wood. They 
also desire to state that the citizens generally have responded to 
the orders of the committee in cleaning and disinfecting their 
premises. 

‘*Second. That there has been thirteen deaths from cholerain 
the past fifteen days; no deaths within the last four days, and no 
new cases to report. 

“Third. That thirty-four families and a considerable number 
without families left town, but fortunately, however, but one 
physician, and his place is now ably filled by Dr. McFarland, of 
Clarksville. * * We trust and believe that cholera has taken 
its leave from us. 

“ Jonn McDonatp, 


“G. W. CoLBERT, Committee.” 
“James D. Brown, f 


After the date of this report only one death occurred from the 
fatal disease within the corporate limits. On the 23d of July 
the sanitary committee made their final report, as follows: 
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‘The town has been thoroughly cleansed of all filth and nui- 
sances, and the general health is better at present than usual for 
this season. There have been fifteen deaths in the town limits, 
and five in the near vicinity, from cholera. The committee ap- 
prehends no further danger, and is satisfied that those who have 
fled to the country can return in safety. Many have already 


done so. 
“ JoHN McDonatp, 
““G. W. CoLBERT, Committee.” 
“James D. Brown, 


The first death that occurred in the town on this occasion, 
from cholera, was that of a negro, and the second was that 
of Samuel Shirkey, the first white man that died. Among 
others who fell victims to the fatal scourge were Mrs. Mary A. 
Martin, Miss Josephine Martin, Cyrenius Lay, Mrs. William 
Frazier, Miss Fannie Carter, a child of Mrs. Arcelia Frazier, a 
Mr. Rogers, Mrs. Joseph Hart and two children, Mrs. Thomas 
Sydnor and Mrs. C. Graff. 

The Press. —The first newspaper printed and published in 
Lincoln County was the Troy Gazette, established by Ellis & 
Edrington, in July, 1854. It was the official paper of this, 
Warren and Montgomery Counties. The first editor was Judge 
E. N. Bonfils, who was succeeded, after a few weeks’ service, by 
Henry B. Ellis, one of the proprietors. The first number of the 
second volume appeared with Maj. George W. Huston as edi- 
tor. In a short time he was succeeded by Mr. Ellis, who again 
took charge of the editorial department. In January following 
Ellis & Edrington sold the paper to A. V. McKee and H. W. 
Perkins. In March following Mr. Perkins sold his interest to 
Henry A. Bragg, and Mr. McKee continued, as he had been, the 
editor. June 13, 1856, they changed the name of the paper to 
the State Rights Advocate, and April 16, 1857, sold it to Ed- 
mund J. Ellis, by whom it was conducted two or three years. 
During the presidential campaign of 1860 he published the 
Tribune and Henry B. Ellis the Independent. During most of 
the war period there was no regular paper published in the 
county. 

At the close of the war, Edmund J. Ellis established the Lin- 
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coln County Herald. Theodore D. Fisher bought a half-inter- 
est, May 31, 1867, and the next year the remaining half. Dr. 
Joseph A. Mudd established the Troy Dispatch, April 8, 1871. 
The two papers were consolidated June 11, 1873, under the name 
of the Troy Herald. William T. Thurmond, the present pro- 
prietor of the Herald, purchased Dr. Mudd’s interest December 
13, 1876, and Mr. Fisher’s interest October 23, 1878, and has 
continued to publish the paper ever since he became its sole pro- 
prietor. The Troy Free Press was established in July, 1878, by 
W. J. andJ. A. Knott. Early in 1881, the latter sold his inter- 
est to C. H. Ward, and in the fall of that year, the former sold 
his interest to H. F. Childers, who a few months later purchased 
the interest of Mr. Ward, and became sole proprietor, and sold 
out entire to George S. Townsend, on January 1, 1888. The 
News was established August 28, 1885, by J. A. Knott and H. 
M. Cornick. In 1887 Mr. Cornick purchased his partner’s inter- 
est, and in November of the same year he sold a half interest to 
R. P. Boulton. On the 3d of February, 1888, the News was 
consolidated with the Free Press, Mr. Cornick retiring from the 
business. The Free Press has since been published by Boulton 
& Townsend, its present proprietors. The Herald and Free 
Press are both good county papers, each having a large circula- 
tion, and both advocate Democratic principles. 

Troy Schools.—On the 8th day of May, 1837, George Collier, 
of St. Louis, sold and conveyed for the consideration of $1, to 
Richard H. Woolfolk, David Bailey, Emanuel Block, Horace B. 
Wing, Valentine J. Peers, Cary K. Duncan and Francis Parker, 
trustees of Lincoln Academy, Lots 338, 339, 348 and 349, in 
Collier’s addition to Troy, for the express purpose of having an 
academy erected and maintained thereon. The Lincoln Academy 
existed for a number of years, and was generally under the super- 
vision of able instructors. The property was sold to C. G. Jones, 
who, in 1856, erected the present school-building on the old acad- 
emy grounds. It is a large three-story brick structure, with 
three rooms and a hall and stairway on the first floor, four 
schoolrooms on the second floor, and one large room on the third 
floor. Mr. Jones opened a private school in his new building, 
had able assistants, and for a series of years following taught an 
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excellent school. In 1867 he conveyed the property to the trus- 
tees of the Troy Christian Institute, by which body a school 
was opened and conducted for a few years. On the 4th day of 
March, 1874, the property was conveyed to the board of educa- 
tion for School District No. 4, in School Township No. 13, it 
being the Troy Public School District, and since that time it has 
been used for the public school. 

The teachers employed for the school year of 1888-89 are G. 
A. Y. Reeds, principal, Mrs. C. S. McKee, Miss Lizzie Hutt, 
Miss Ella Garrett, Miss Willie Coose and Miss Carrie Alloway. 
The school commences in September and continues eight months. 
It is thoroughly graded, and the higher branches, making it 
equivalent to an academy, are taught. In another part of the 
town is thecolored district school, and the teachers employed for 
the ensuing year are George T. Neal, principal, and J. W. Crav- 
ens, assistant. The Troy school board consists of Josiah Creech, 
president, George W. Colvert, Levi J. Garrett and W. A. Jack- 
son, the latter being secretary. Pupils from abroad are charged 
from $2to $3 tuition per month, but such pupils are not solicited, 
as there are pupils enough in the district to occupy the rooms, 
and to constitute a good school. 


TRUXTON. 


Truxton is situated in the southwest corner of Lincoln County, 
one mile from the Montgomery line, and three-fourths of a mile 
from the Warren County line, being on Section 22, Township 49 
north, Range 3 west. It is very pleasantly located on an elevated 
plateau just in the northern edge of the prairie. The view of 
the surrounding country, except to the northward, is splendid. 
The lands in the vicinity are rich and productive, and well 
adapted to the raising of nearly all kinds of grain, grass and live 
stock. Robert B. Allen, the founder of Truxton, was born in 
Virginia, October 6, 1808. He settled in Lincoln County in 
1840, and three years later built the first house in Truxton. In 
June, 1852, he procured the services of James Reid, the county 
surveyor, and with his assistance laid out and platted the town of 
Truxton; and two years later he platted an addition thereto. 
Mr. Allen became a permanent resident of the village, and lived 
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there until his death, in 1875. He was prominently identified with 
the place, the church and schools, and his excellent wife assisted 
in all his good works. The village was named in honor of Capt. 
Truxton, a noted naval officer in the Revolutionary War. [A par- 
tial history of this officer can be found on pages 326-27, of Quack- 
enbos’ History of the United States.]| Rey. J. B. Allen, of Troy, 
was the first child born in Truxton. 

For a number of years before the late Civil War Truxton had 
a large and well-regulated seminary of learning, with an able 
corps of teachers, and it was well patronized. In 1860 F. T. 
Williams was principal, W. Cunningham, assistant, and Miss M. 
C. Williams, teacher of the primary department. The school was 
closed during the war, and has never since been opened. The 
old building is still standing. The school of Truxton is 
now managed in another building erected for the purpose, 
under the village act for organizing schools in connection with 
the free school system. Truxton being situated as it is, in a good 
agricultural country, has always been a place of considerable 
trade. Its business at present consists of the following: Gen- 
eral stores, Jarot Ingram & Son, Thomas Aydelott & Sons, H. 
L. Ross and William Hoech. Aydelott & Sons established their 
business in September, 1880; Ross established his business in 
1885, and William Hoech in 1881. Mr. Ingram established his 
business about sixteen years ago. 

Besides the above Truxton has a livery and hack line to Jones- 
burg, run by H. S. Owens; hotel and livery, Henderson Branstet- 
ter; blacksmiths, Lansche & Korth; carpenter, wagon-maker and 
blacksmith, J. H. Hoech; millinery and dressmaking, Mrs. Bettie. 
Pennington, Mrs. Annie Holder and Miss Sallie Branstetter; har- 
ness, saddles, boots and shoes, D. K. Jennings and Ed. Temmer; 
boots and shoes, B. F. Jennings; grist mill and saw will, 
Joseph Holder. In addition Crockett & Ritter run a hack and 
carry the mail to and from Jonesburg. The physicians are Ben- 
jamin Perkins, G. R. Spreckelmeyer and — Martinek. Dr. 
Spreckelmeyer also keeps a small drug store. William S. Pen- 
nington is a notary public and justice of the peace. The grist 
mill of Joseph Holder is one of the oldest mills standing in the 
county. The merchants of Truxton purchase a vast amount of 
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light produce, such as poultry, eggs and butter, of which all is 
hauled to the Wabash Railroad for shipment. The poultry is 
said to pay a larger per cent on investment than any other prod- 
uct of the vicinity. Many of the families buy all their goods 
at the stores with poultry, eggs and butter. Formerly there was 
a commodious church edifice at Truxton, but there are none at 
present. The following denominations: Methodist Episcopal, 
Missionary and Regular Baptist, and Christian, hold services al- 
ternately at the schoolhouse. 

Societies.—Levi F. Pennington Post No. 347, Grand Army of 
the Republic, was chartered August 1, 1878. Mr. Pennington, 
after whom the post was named, was a private in Company A, 
Forty-ninth Regiment, Missouri Infantry Volunteers. He died 
from disease during the war. The charter members of this post 
were Benjamin Perkins, Reuben W. Colbert, W. S. Pennington, 
Fred. Hoekried, Fred. Dedert, H. C. Pennington, Benj. F. Jen- 
nings, J. W. Delventhal, James S. Strather and William N. Mor- 
ris. At present writing the three principal officers are J. W. 
Delventhal, C.; Joseph Goodwin, S. V. C., and William N. Mor- 
ris, J. V.C. The post contains fifteen survivors of the Union 
army. 

About three miles east of Truxton, on the Troy road, are the 
extensive mills known as the Dutch Mills, consisting of a grist 
and saw mill combined, and owned by Koelling, Pettig & Co. 
These mills are located in the beautiful valley of Camp Creek, 
and are large and expensive in structure. They are run by steam 
power. 

WINFIELD. 

Winfield is situated on the St. Louis, Keokuk & Northwestern 
Railroad, forty-eight miles from the city of St. Louis. The 
business portion and some of the residences of the town lie on 
a level plateau at the footof the bluffs, on the western side of the 
Mississippi bottoms, while the finest residences are located on the 
bluffs nearly 100 feet higher. From these bluffs a grand view of 
the valley, and of the towering heights and rounded hills on the 
Illinois side of the great river, is obtained. The town was sur- 
veyed and platted in October, 1879. John Wise, the first 
merchant in Winfield, began business in general merchandising 
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in 1880, and after continuing for a time, retired. Next came 
Col. Parker with a general store, and also Baxter Crawford, with 
a stock of furniture and a supply of lumber. About 1885 Col. 
Parker quit business and left the place. After these business 
houses had been established, the large frame flouring mill, with 
a stone engine-house attached, was erected in 1883, by a joint 
stock company known as the Winfield Milling Company, with a 
capital stock of $10,000. For several years after this mill was 
erected it did a good business, and a large quantity of flour and 
meal was shipped both north and south from it, but not having 
the roller apparatus connected with its machinery, it had to 
suspend operations when that method of making flour came into 
general use. There is prospect, however, that the roller appar- 
atus will be put in and the mill again put into operation. About 
the year 1884 the Story Bros. opened a drug store in Winfield. 
They were succeeded by Hewitt & Son, who were burned out by 
the destructive fires in the winter of 1884-85. They soon 
rebuilt and continued their business. After this drug store was 
established, DePue & Thomasson opened a general store. Soon 
thereafter they took in as a partner D. T. Killam, and the firm 
then became DePue, Thomasson & Co. Some time after this 
house was established, Birkhead Bros. opened a grocery store. 
They soon sold out to Birkhead & Argent, they to Magruder & 
Bro., who were victims of the fire and did not afterward resume 
business. Next in order after DePue, Thomasson & Co. came 
W. A. Woodson & Co., who opened a general store and also 
handled farm implements. 

In addition to the foregoing there were, in 1885, the follow- 
ing business houses: Hardware, T. D. Hardesty; saddles and 
harness, John Kumbera; millinery and dressmaking, Mesdames 
Neville, Thompson and Steele; hotel, C. W. Ricks; saloons, 
Patrick Hyland and Guion & Archer; livery, Guion & Archer; 
barber, C. N. Forbush; restaurant, same; wagon-maker, H. J. 
Muth. The following is a directory of the business of Winfield 
at the present writing (1888): General stores, A. C. De Pue 
and C. H. Stephenson; drug store, F. Hewitt & Bro.; drugs 
and groceries, T. B. Martin; farm implements, F. W. Rohland : 
blacksmith and wagon-maker, H. Schierbaum and H. J. Muth; 
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dealer in grain, D. F. Killam, who has a grain-elevater attached 
to the flouring mill; dealer in live stock, John W. Thompson; 
hardware, F. D. Hardesty; millinery, Mrs. M. F. Nevelle; 
furniture and lumber, B. Crawford; restaurant, Mrs. Fannie 
Sanders; farm implements, Gus. Thomasson; hotel, Mrs. Mary 
Cook; physicians, R. H. Talbott and D. E. Hewitt. The town 
also contains two church edifices, Missionary Baptist and Meth- 
odist Episcopal South; also a frame schoolhouse containing three 
rooms. Winfield was incorporated February 14, 1882, under the 
corporate name of ‘The Inhabitants of the Town of Winfield.” 
Its first board of trustees were F. D. Hardesty, A. C. De Pue, B. 
Crawford, D. T. Killam and J. A. Mudd. The town has a popu- 
lation of nearly 300. Itis a prosperous village, and will continue 
to grow as the country improves. 

A few years ago a party of St. Louis gentlemen constructed 
a commodious club-house on the margin of King’s Lake, near 
Winfield. It has become famous as a summer resort for the city 
gentry and their families. Boat-riding and fishing are the prin- 
cipal sports indulged in. 


WHITESIDE. 

Whiteside, named after its proprietor, William Whiteside, is 
a village on the St. Louis & Keokuk (Short Line) Railroad, 
situated in the central part of Township 51 north, Range 1 west, 
and about fourteen miles on a direct line from Troy. When the 
railroad was completed, in 1882, Mr. Whiteside, in order to 
secure the erection of a depot on his farm, donated to the railroad 
company one-half of six acres of land for a town site, and a judg- 
ment in his favor for $500, and also built the depot. The com- 
pany accepted the donation, and laid out the town. The first 
houses in the town were erected by Dayton Moxley and Benjamin 
Miles. These-were frame dwelling-houses. The first merchants 
were Dayton Moxley and W. Hull, under the firm name of Moxley 
& Hull, who kept a grocery. The first general store was opened 
by Moxley & Bainbridge. When the postoffice was established, 
Dayton Moxley was made postmaster, and continues to hold the 
office. The Missionary Baptists have just completed a frame 
church 35x48 feet in size. The following is a directory of the 
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present business of the village: General stores, Luck Bros. 
and Pogue & Moxley; hardware, furniture and undertaking 
goods, Elias Magruder; drugs, Dr. A. W. Slaughter; black- 
smithing, Henry Elliott; boarding-house, William Parks. Dr. 
Slaughter is the practicing physician. The village contains from 
eighty to a hundred inhabitants. It is situated in a good agri- 
cultural region, and, consequently, will always be a good ship- 
ping point, its growth keeping pace with the development of the 
country. Miss Emma Keightley taught the first school in 
Whiteside in 1886. 


POSTOFFICES. 


The following is a list of the postoffices and postmasters in 
Lincoln County in 1888: 

Apex, H. H. Morris; Argentville, O. Argent; Auburn, J. M. 
Terrell; Bals, George Bals; Brevator, Jacob Eisenstein; Briscoe, 
Cyrus Finley; Brussells, Joseph Dryden; Burr Oak Valley, Lee 
Frank; Chain of Rocks, Stephen Reller; Chantilla, Alfred Fil- 
singer; Corso, J. C. Williams; Dameron, J. W. Jenkins; Davis, 
William Owen; Early, Robert Howell; Elsberry, J. W. Bibb; 
Famous, Logan Howell; Foley, ; Hawk Point, Alexander 
Kennedy; Hines, F. M. Cole; Linn’s Mills, F. W. Graue, Louis- 
ville, T. J. Higginbotham; Mackville, S. R. McKay; Moscow 
Mills, J. H. Anderson; Millwood, Daniel Mudd; New Hope, 
—— ; Okete, ; Old Monroe, W. T. Cambron; Olney, Theron 
Ives; Owen, J. V. Moseley; Silex, L. C. Kimler; Troy, George 
W. Mohr; Truxton, H. L. Ross; Whiteside, J. V. Moxley; Win- 
field, C. H. Stephenson. 

Fairview postoffice has recently been taken up, and there 
being so many in the county, it is probable that a few more of 
the country offices, not on the line of the railroads, may be discon- 
tinued. Those at the stations on the railroads, and in the larger 
villages, will remain permanent, but the postmasters usually 
change with every change of administration; some of them, how- 
ever, are retained through several presidential administrations, 
irrespective of their political preferences. 
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CHAPTER XPFyV. 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS. 


In common with the pioneers of all newly settled countries, 
the early settlers of Lincoln County were deprived of educa- 
tional advantages for their children. As soon, however, as a 
sufficient number of pupils was found to exist in any particular 
locality, the parents, or guardians thereof, assembled and erected 
one of the old-fashioned log schoolhouses, with puncheon floor, 
open fireplace, with its stick and mud chimney, and furnished 
with hewed plank benches for seats, and rough boards resting on 
pins driven into the logs, for writing desks. These were the 
early schoolhouses in which the children of the first settlers 
received the rudiments of their education. These schools were 
known as “subscription schools,” the teachers being paid by the 
parents or guardians of the pupils, in proportion to their numbers. 
No superior education was required of teachers in those days. It 
was the custom with some men to contract to teach “reading, 
writing and arithmetic to the rule of three,” 
Occasionally a well-educated man could be employed. 

Samuel Groshon (or Groshong) probably taught school in 
Lincoln County before the War of 1812, as an account is given 
of his riding out one day near one of the forts (perhaps Clark’s) 
when he was espied by some Indians, one of whom shot him in 
the shoulder. He then put spurs to his horse and ran for life, 
and when about 300 yards from the fort his horse fell dead. 
His comrades in the fort then ran out and carried him safely in. 
The narrator of this incident spoke of Mr. Groshon as a school 
teacher; hence the conclusion that he had previously taught 
school in the vicinity. The first school teacher in the vicinity of 
Auburn was Philip Orr, and the others were James Wilson and 
James Reid. Mr. Wilson taught the first school in his neigh- 
borhood where he settled, about three miles northeast of 
Auburn. He still survives, lives at Auburn, and is ninety “sur 
years of age. In 1829 Clayton Alcom taught school in a log 
cabin near Mill Creek, and Ariel Knapp taught the first three 
years at Mill Creek. He taught almost continuously, and 


and nothing more. 


29 
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received from $12 to $15 per month. Joseph E. Wells was the 
first teacher in the vicinity of Millwood. He was well edu- 
cated and was an excellent teacher. Richard H. Hill, brother 
of the Hon. Clem Hill, of Lebanon, Ky., settled on the branch 
between Millwood and Silex, and pre-empted his claim, and was 
very poor. Hehadfour children. He taught school with great 
success as a teacher, but with poor success to himself financially. 
His brother Clem furnished him some land warrants, which he 
located on 280 acres of land near the line of the Wabash 
Railroad. He sold this land for $2,500, then went to Texas, 
where he became quite wealthy, raised ten children, and at 
last account, he and his wife were both living at the age of 
about eighty years. Another early school teacher in the vicinity 
of Millwood, was Athanasius Mudd, a graduate of the College 
of Georgetown, D. C., both in literature and law. The first 
school near Elsberry was taught about the year 1833, by 
William Watts. An old settler of that vicinity remembers a 
fight that took place at the raising of the log schoolhouse in 
which Watts taught, between one William Vance and one 
Mellon. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

Missouri has‘had a public school system ever since it became 
a State, but for many years it was considered as an institution of 
charity for the benefit of the poor, and, consequently, was not 
patronized nor encouraged by the more wealthy classes. The 
original incentive to the creation of the school system was the 
donation, made by the General Government to the State, of the 
sixteenth section of land in each and every congressional town- 
ship, for the purpose of raising a fund to maintain free schools. 
The first step preparatory to the establishment of such schools in 
Lincoln County was taken in April, 1821, by the county court, 
by appointing Samuel Howland, Daniel Draper, Andrew Miller, 
Thomas Blanton and Benjamin Allen as “school land trustees 
of Lincoln County.” The duties of these trustees, however, were 
merely to oversee and protect the school lands from spoliation. 
In August, 1823, the court appointed two commissioners of school 
lands for each township, as follows: Bedford, Cary K. Duncan 
and John Griffee; Union, Samuel Smiley and Philip Sitton; 
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Hurricane, Alfred Gordon and William Hammock; Monroe, John 
Lindsey and —— Webb. In November of the following year 
Duncan and Griffee, commissioners for Bedford Township, leased 
Section 16, in Township 48 north, Range 1 west, to Alambe 
Williams, for a term of five years, for the consideration of making 
certain specified improvements on the land. This was the first 
lease of school lands made in the county. 

An act of the General Assembly of the State, approved Jan- 
uary 17, 1825, required the tribunal holding court, at its first 
session, in 1825, and every two years thereafter, to appoint three 
respectable householders in each municipal township as commis- 
sioners of school lands, their duties being to care for and manage 
the school lands, etc. The act provided that each congressional 
township, or fractional township, having not Jess than 100 acres 
of school land, should compose a school district, to be numbered 
and recorded; and that the rents and profits of the school lands 
should be appropriated to the support of the common school in 
such district. The school trustees were given the power to deter- 
mine what number of children and what children should be 
educated, and for what length of time each year. The act further 
provided that there should be taught in all common schools, read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic and English grammar; and that the school 
trustees might levy a per capita tax on the children attending the 
schools, to make up any deficiency in the funds for paying 
teachers. This was the first provision for helping to support the 
schools by a tax. It was not, however, a direct tax on property, 
but simply a per capita tax on those belonging to the schools, as 
designated by the trustees. In May, 1826, Henry Watts, 
Nicholas Wells and Thomas Wells were appointed commissioners 
of school lands in the newly formed municipal township of 
Waverly. In November following these commissioners reported 
their first lease, the northwest quarter of Section 16, Township 51 
north, Range 2 west, to Henry Watts, and another lease to Nicholas 
Wells for the northeast quarter of the same section. In August, 
1827, Cary K. Duncan, Alexander Hill and Walter Wright were 
appointed the first commissioners of school lands for the newly 
organized municipal township of Clark. 

The fractional townships along the Mississippi, and some 
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other townships partially covered with Spanish grants, contained 
no section numbered sixteen, and consequently had no school 
lands. To provide for this deficiency, Congress passed an act 
which was approved May 20, 1826, providing for the selection of 
other public lands to be donated to the inhabitants of such town- 
ships in lieu of Section 16. To fractional townships a propor- 
tionate share of school land only was donated. In February, 
1828, the county court appointed Henry Watts as commissioner 
for the county, for the purpose of making selections and loca- 
tions of lands granted by the above mentioned act of Congress. 
At the following August term of the court, Commissioner Watts 
reported that he had selected lands at the Palmyra land office, 
as follows: Town 51 north, Range 2 east—The southeast quar- 
ter of Section 30, containing 160 acres; the southeast quarter of 
Section 31, containing 160 acres; the east half of the northeast 
quarter of Section 31, containing 80 acres; Lot No. 1, of the 
southwest quarter of Section 31, containing 80 acres; and the 
southwest quarter of Section 32, containing 160 acres. Town 
49 north, Range 3 east—The southwest quarter of Section 
19, containing 160 acres. Town 51 north, Range 1 west— 
The west half of Section 11, containing 320 acres; the north- 
west quarter of Section 14, containing 160 acres; the southeast 
quarter of Section 14, containing 160 acres, making a total of 
1,440 acres selected at the Palmyra office. He also reported that 
he had selected from the St. Louis land office (as shown by the 
record) Section 16, in Town 48 north, Ranges 1 and 2 west; and 
Section 16, in Town 48 north, Ranges 1 and 2 east; and the 
northeast quarter of the southeast quarter, and the southwest 
quarter of Section 29, Fractional Township 48 north, Range 8 
east. The query arises here, why he should report the selection 
of lands already donated by Congress. This needs an explana- 
tion which the records do not show. In 1831 the court 
appointed Gabriel Reeds commissioner or agent for the school 
lands of the county. In November following the first petition 
for the school lands was presented to the court, coming from 
Township 51 north, Range 2 west (Waverly). 

An act of the General Assembly of the State, approved March 
19, 1835, provided that all congressional townships having fifteen 
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free white householders should have the right to sell the school 
lands thereof, upon petition to the county court, the sheriff to be 
ordered to sell them; and that whenever school lands in a town- 
ship were sold to the amount of $800, the county court could 
incorporate the inhabitants thereof into as many school districts, 
not exceeding four, as they might require. The act also provided- 
that the trustees should, employ a teacher and keep up a school 
in each incorporated school district at least six months in every 
year, in which school all white children between the ages of six 
and eighteen years, permanently residing in the district, should 
be free to enter as scholars; and that in all schools established 
under the act ‘reading, writing, geography, English grammar, 
and such other branches of education (theology excepted) as the 
funds might justify,” should be taught; and if the annual income 
from the school lands was not sufficient to sustain the school six 
months, the trustees should apportion the deficiency among those 
who sent to school, in proportion to the number sent by each 
patron. The act also contained other provisions not necessary 
here to mention. 


ORGANIZATION OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


In February, 1837, the county court incorporated the inhab- 
itants of Township 50 north, Range 1 east, into two school dis- 
tricts, the eastern half being designated as No. 1, and the west- 
ern half as No. 2. Elijah Myers, Alexander Martin and James 
Stoddard were appointed trustees of District No. 1, and Thomas 
S. Reid, James Finley and Harrison D. Allen, of No. 2. At the 
same time the inhabitants of Township 48 north, Range 1 west, 
were incorporated into four school districts, the northeast quar- 
ter of the township constituting No. 1, the northwest quarter No. 
2, the southwest quarter No. 3, and the southeast quarter No. 4. 
The trustees appointed for the four districts were as follows: No. 
1, Andrew Brown, William Vaughan and Benjamin Bowen; No. 
2, Silas M. Davis, Robert Hammond and Allen Jameson; No. 3, 
John Thurman, B. F. Blanton and David Boyd; No. 4, John M. 
Faulkner, Marvin Ross and A. Cohall. 

At the following August term of the court, the inhabitants of 
Township 51 north, Range 2 east, having derived over $800 from 
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the sale of their school lands, were incorporated into one school 
district, and Rawleigh Mayes, Samuel M. Davis and Samuel Can- 
non were appointed trustees thereof. At the same time the inhab- 
itants of Township 51 north, Range 2 west, were incorporated 
into three school districts, the first being composed of Sections 
4 to 9 inclusive, and 16 to 21 inclusive; the second, of Sections 1 
to 3 inclusive, 10 to 15 inclusive and 22 to 24 inclusive, and the 
third of Sections 25 to 36 inclusive. Gabriel Reeds, Nicholas 
Wells and O. N. Coffey were appointed trustees of the First Dis- 
trict; David Stewart, William Jameson and Jacob Copenhaver of 
the Second, and Abraham Estis, William B. Sitton and William 
Uptegrove, of the Third. Also at the same time, the inhabitants 
of Township 50 north, Range 2 west, were incorporated into four 
school districts, the first being composed of Sections 1, 2, 3, 10, 
11, 12, and the north half of Sections 13, 14 and 15; the second, 
of Sections 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 16, 17 and 18; the third, of Sections 
19, 20, 21, 28, 29, 80, 31, 32, 33 and the west half of 22, 27 and 
34, and the fourth of Sections 28, 24, 25, 26, 35, 36 and the 
south half of 18, 14,15 and the east half of 22, 27 and 34. 
William Hammock, Guion G. Wilson and Perry Park were 
appointed trustees of the First District; Lot Terence, Edward 
Chasen and John Yale of the Second; Bethuel Sharr, Robert 
Mudd and Robert Salmond of the Third, and George Sand, 
George Jameson and Lewis Mudd, of the Fourth. 

In Februar¢, 1841, the inhabitants of Township 51 north, 
Range 1 west, were incorporated into two school districts, the First 
being composed of the south two-thirds of the township, and the 
Second of the north one-third. James Wilson, Alexander Will- 
jams and James Reid were appointed trustees of the First Dis- 
trict, and Fountain Merriwether, James Clark and Daniel Lyles 
of the Second. At the same time the inhabitants of Township 
49 north, Range 2 east, were incorporated into one school district, 
and A. B. Birkhead, William Overall and John Argent were ap- 
pointed trustees thereof. In May, 1841, the county court, on ap- 
plication under the newschool law then recently passed, appointed 
June 21 as the time for the inhabitants of Township 51 north, 
Range 1 west, to meet at the house of Samuel Smiley, to take pre- 
liminary steps for organizing the township for school purposes. 
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James Wilson was appointed commissioner of common schools, 
and James Clark and James Reid school directors of the township. 
In August following, the inhabitants of Township 50 north, Range 
2 east, were incorporated into two school districts, the First being 
composed of the west half of the township, and the Second of the 
east half thereof. Joseph McIntosh, Hiram Wommack and 
Jacob Coffey were appointed trustees of the First District, and 
E. Allen, Francis Riffle and John Galloway of the Second. In 
February, 1842, Township 51 north, Range 2 west, was organized 
under the new law for school purposes, and the inhabitants were 
ordered to meet at Louisville on the first Monday of April fol- 
lowing, to take such steps as the law required, pertaining to 
the schools. David Stewart was appointed commissioner, and 
Solomon R. Moxley and O. N. Coffey as inspectors and directors 
of the schools of the townships. Afterward, from time to time, 
the organization of school districts was continued until all parts 
of the county were embraced. 


TUITION AND TOWNSHIP SCHOOL FUNDS. 


In August, 1841, the county court ordered that school funds 
consisting of the interest collected on the principal derived from 
the sale of school lands, and the income leased lands, should be 
paid to certain school districts, as follows: 


First District, Township 51 north, Range 2 east........ $161 17 
First District, Township 50 north, Range 1 east........ 41 80 
Second District, Township 50 north, Range 1 east...... 25 95 
First District, Township 51 north, Range 2 west........ 61 00 
Second District, Township 51 north, Range 2 west...... 65 00 
First District, Township 50 north, Range 2 west........ 52 00 
Fourth District, Township 50 north, Range 2 west...... 34 00 


From the foregoing it will be seen that while the first 
district received an ample fund, and others a fund sufficient 
to sustain a school three or four months, some of them 
did not receive an amount sufficient to support a free school for 
more than one or two months. This proves that the income from 
the school lands was very unequal and insufficient, as a whole, to 
support the common schools. Rate bills of course had to be 
made out and collected in order to make up deficiencies. At this 
term of the county court Charles Wheeler, treasurer of the 
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county, made his annual settlement in regard to the school funds 
of the several townships, whereby it appeared that the funds 
derived from the sale of the school lands in the following town- 
ships, including interest, and excluding expenses, were as fol- 


lows: 
Township 50 north, Range 1 east..............+-.+-- $1,206 02 
Township 51 north, Range 2 west...-....--.---.-+-..- 1,879 82 
Township 50 north, Range 2 east............--+..-++-- 1,000 56 
Township 49 north, Range 1 west...........--.....-. 1,383 68 
Township 51 north, Range 2 east...................-- 1,938 39 
Township 48 north, Range 1 west...............----- 2,642 30 
MowMehip 4 Oemontly. iam CCl CAs bare teeter SL 40 
Mownehip 49 morbay Manes, West tectelstere eel letra 586 11 
Township 51 north, Range 1 west.................... 2,143 66 
MownshipwoOmoxrilys angel awest ect eretmisteret iter tetr: 3876 14 
Township 49 north, Range 1 east............... ..... 490 81 
Mownshipo0 north, Rance 2 west. <2 ace eerlee ee ail aul 


The foregoing does not include all the townships of the 
county, which is evidence that the school lands in several of the 
townships had not at that date been sold. 

The following is a statement of the principal accrued from 
the sale of the school lands in the several townships up to May 
3, 1842, as officially reported to the county court, in June of that 
year: 


Township o0morthy Ranceslicast. seen er eee eres $1,104 13 
Township 51 north, Range 2 west..................+- 1,677 17 
Lownship S0inorths Range: cease, saree an emee eeeOLSn OD) 
Township49 north, Range lwestes....+-s2-c. eee eee Lolo On 
Towmshipiol noxthy Ranveieaste qe oe eee ome 
Township 49 north, Range 2 east..................... 586 41 
Township 49 morth, Ranee:2iwest see eee DOLE ao 
Township 51 north, Range 1 west.................... 2,546 98 
Townshipio0morthy ange lewest-enee seen tee 414 91 
Townships nonthy Range dleastyses. eee eee ages 
Township 50 north, Range 2 west..... ..........-0-- 1,996 98 
Township 43inorthRancerl west ameeeeas ene 2,723 17 


This table gives the principal of the funds without including 
the interest, while the preceding one gave both. 

In March, 1848, William Young, the county treasurer, 
reported to the county court that the township funds, including 


the interest and excluding the expenses up to January 1st of that 
year, were as follows: 
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Township 51 north, Range 2 west. 


Township 50 north, Range 2 west 
Township 48 north, Range 1 west 
Township 49 north, Range 1 west 


Township 49 north, Range 2 west. 
Township49morth, Range 2east:.....4-2.6 fe... e 


Township 51 north, Range 2 east. 
Township 49 north, Range 1 east. 
Township 50 north, Range 1 west 
Township 51 north, Range 1 west 
Township 50 north, Range 2 east. 


Township oOmorth,, Ranceudleastyas.1.eer ace ie ee 


eG) eek ener ie ict 


ee eee 


*) eels) 810 6's epee 01s 0 6 6: 


ee eeeee 
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Passing on to 1846, the record shows that William Young, 
the county treasurer, had in his hands on the first day of January 
of that year the township’s school funds, including the accrued 
interest thereon, after deducting payments to school commis- 


sioners and money lost on loans, a 


Township 50 north, Range 1 east... ......... 


Township 51 north, Range 2 west. 
Township 49 north, Range 1 west. 


s follows: 


Downshipol morth, Range 2ieast.+cece. scenes oe 


Township 49 north, Range 2 east. 
Township 51 north, Range 1 west 


Township 50 north, Range 1 west.............-.-400- 


Township 49 north, Range 2 west. 


Township dmorthy hange leeast- ey eme menace eis: 
Township 50 north, Range 2 west..............+-....- 
Township 48 north, Range 1 west.................-.- 


Township 50 north, Range 2 east......... 


Township 49 north, Range 3 west 


$1,429 49 
1,952 46 


2,061 09 
698 54 
2,830 98 
973 81 
823 33 
695 99 
2,350 39 
3,014 62 


. 1,824 61 


625 49 


This table shows that school lands had now been sold in one 
additional township, being Township 49 north, Range 3 west. 

In 1850 the amount of principal belonging to each congres- 
sional township in which school lands had been sold was as follows: 


Township 50 north, 
Township 51 north, 
Township 50 north, 


Range 2 west 
Range 2 east. 


Range 1 east. 


Township 49 north, 
Township 51 north, 
Township 48 north, 
Township 49 north, 
Township 49 north, 
Township 51 north, 
Township 50 north, 


Ham Be We wWesSt. voce escocceatterels © oreo isis 
IR HERES} COVEN a Go ago.o opb east CO DU 
ALAM SeMLEWESt rameters elagins «eos 
IRATE HCAS Uamemsever se ete rer vest vs autos 
RAT MOE ZAWeSb rersacten-fe ine ie-ecasroaieiers 
UAT O OOUR Wie Sihisetcersracie ei nels wu! ele.-(si 0-0 


IR al EN oa os odoG OCHO ee 


$1,300 64 


. 1,775 99 
. 1,204 80 


1,226 25 
1,890 77 
2,737 20 
685 13 
557 23 
2,571 01 
886 03 
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Township 49 north, Range 1 east......--..+es seers 731 98 
Township 50 north, Range 2 west......-+ s++.++esees 2,144 94 
Township 49 north, Range 3 west.......--+..++e++e+: 817 92 

Total-amountes cs ose cee eee eles eae $18,529 89 


To observe the increase of the principal of the township fund, 
compare this table with the one reported in June, 1842, and with 
the following, which shows the amount of the principal of the 
fund in the several townships in which school lands had been 
sold up to the year 1860: 


Township 48 north, Range 1 east...........-...---- $ 331 78 
Township 48 north, Range 2 east....... 157 25 
Township 49 north, Range 1 east.... 871 87 
Township 49 north, Range 2 east................4.. 1,033 18 
Township 49 north, Range 3 east......... .. ......- 83 24 
Township 50 north, Range 1 east.................... 1,839 94 
Township 50 north, Range 2 east..................- 1,451 07 
Township? 50 north, Range 3) eastien an. esieen eerie 7 89 
Township: 51 north, Range 1veastis....9. cise eae 1,508 04 
Township 51 north, Range 2 east .... .............. 1,890 74 
Township 48 north, Range 1 west................... 2,737 20 
Township 48 north, Range 2 west.................. 1,209 96 
Township 49 north, Range 1 west.................- 1,383 46 
Township 49 north, Range 2 west.................. 1,367 73 
Township 49 north, Range 8 west................... 1,608 238 
Township 50 nerth, Range 1 west................... 896 52 
Township 50 north, Range 2 west............ 2,144 93 
Township 50 north, Range 3 west............ ...... 1,186 49 
Township 51 north, Range 1 west... .............- 2,608 78 
Township 51 north, Range 2 west... .............: 1,775 98 


Dotalgamountese seer ace cae eee 


sev eeee se « -§25,494 28 


The following is a statement of the principal of the town- 
ship school fund belonging to each congressional township, as 
shown by official records, July 1, 1888: 


Township 48 north, Range 1 east 


Se teu chciar $ 426 94 
Township 48 north, Range 2 east............-...00% 229 19 
Township 49 north, Range 1 east................--- 1,493 80 
Township 49 north, Range 2 east.................5- 1,080 75 
Township 49 north, Range 8 east..............-.--- 33 24 
Township 50 north, Range 1 east................20- 874 94 
Township 50 north, Range 2 east..............0000 1,322 80 
Towaship 50 north, Range 8 east...............008. 7 89 
Township 51 north, Range 1 east.................-- 1,693 84 


Township 51 north, Range 2 east 


ey 


a i 
i sing L 


Maui, 
Wiesel 


A enw va OG cra mp 
TA y TU 5 
? ay 
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Township 48 north, Range 1 west.................. 2,204 11 
Township 48 north, Range 2 west................5. 1,151 84 
Township 49 north, Range 1 west.................% 1,561 86 
Township 49 north, Range 2 west.................. 1,439 48 
Township 49 north, Range 8 west.................. 1,206 16 
Township 50 north, Range 1 west.................. 1,207 75 
Township 50 north, Range 2 west.................. 1,662 30 
Township 50) north, Range 3 west.................- 1,183 71 
Township 51 north, Range 1 west.................. 2,669 53 
Township 51 north, Range 2 west................0 1,866 64 

Motaltamountecore 2a aoe Cases ee $24,504 84 


By comparing this table with the one for 1860, it will be 
seen that additions have been made to the fund in Township 48 
north, Ranges 1 and 2 east: Township 49 north, Ranges 1 and 
2 east; Township 51 north, Range 1 east; Township 49 north, 
Ranges 1 and 2 west; Township 50 north, Range 1 west, and 
Township 51 north, Ranges 1 and 2 west; while the fund has 
sustained losses in Township 50 north, Ranges 1 and 2 east; 
Township 51 north, Range 2 east; Township 48 north, Ranges 
1 and 2 west; Township 49 north, Range 3 west, and Township 
50 north, Ranges 2 and 3 west, and in the other townships the 
fund remained the same in amount. It will also be observed 
that the losses exceeded the gains, and that the aggregate of the 
principal of the township fund is now $989.44 less than it was in 
the year 1860. It is claimed that the losses occurred principally 
during the war period, on loans made with insufficient securities. 
The principal of this fund is loaned to individual borrowers, and 
the interest thereon is collected annually, and distributed to the 
school districts for the support of the schools. The school lands 
of the county are all sold, except about 160 acres in Township 
49 north, Range 3 east. The township fund can be increased by 
whatever may be realized from the sale of this tract of land, 
after which it will remain a permanent and perpetual fund, 
which can never be increased, but may be decreased by misman- 
agement. It is proper, however, here to say that in loaning this 
fund the law now requires both real and personal security, instead 
of personal security only, as was formerly required, and conse- 
quently it is not liable to sustain further loss, if proper care is 
exercised in its management. 
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THE STATE SCHOOL FUND. 


This fund was created by an act of the General Assembly of 
the State of Missouri, approved December 12, 1855, the first three 
sections of which read as follows: 

“Srotion 1. There is hereby created and established a fund 
for the support of common schools within this State, to be called 
and known as ‘The State School Fund,’ which shall consist of: 
First, All moneys heretofore deposited, or which shall hereafter 
be deposited with this State according to an act of Congress 
entitled, ‘An act to regulate the deposit of public monies,’ 
passed June 23, 1836. Second, The proceeds of all lands now 
or hereafter belonging to the State, known as the Saline Lands, 
and of all lands now or hereafter vested in this State by escheat, 
or purchase, or forfeiture for taxes. 

“Sxro. 2. The funds hereby created shall be and remain a per- 
manent fund for the support of common schools. 

“Sxo. 3. Theinterest, dividends, proceeds and profits of such 
school fund shall be denominated, ‘State School Money,’ and 
shall be distributed annually for the support of the common 
schools throughout the State.”’ 

Other sections of the act provided for the establishment of 
the office of ‘“‘superintendent of common schools,” and defined 
the duties of the incumbent thereof, one of which was that he 
should, in the month of May each year, apportion the State school 
money, that is the interest and proceeds of the State school 
fund, to the several counties in the State, in proportion to the 
number of white children above the age of five, and under the 
age of twenty years; and that the same should be apportioned in 
like manner in the counties to the several townships. The act 
also provided that twenty-five per centum of the State revenue 
should be annually set apart, and become State school money.* 
It further provided that the proceeds of the sale of the school 
lands should constitute a “township school fund,” and it au- 
thorized the school districts to elect three trustees, and to levy 
a direct tax to raise funds for the purchase of or erection of 
schoolhouses, purchase grounds, etc. 

The money deposited with the State under the act of Con- 


*The law now provides that one-third or thirty-three and one-third per centum of the State: 
revenue shall be set apart and become State school money. 
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gress, as mentioned in Section 1, of the aforesaid act, was the 
surplus revenue which had then accumulated in the National 
Treasury, and bore the same relation to the people of the United 
States as the surplus in the National Treasury bears at the pres- 
ent time. To relieve an over-loaded treasury, the surplus was 
then distributed to the several States of the Union, and has be- 
come a part of the permanent school fund of each. The famous 
Blair Bill now proposes to relieve the treasury in a similar man- 
ner. The amount of the State schoo! fund created by the act 
of the General Assembly of Missouri as above mentioned, and 
augmented by subsequent laws, has reached, according to the 
last published report of W. E. Coleman, State superintendent of 
public schools, the enormous amount of $3,135,906.74. There is 
also another State school fund managed by the State officers, 
known as the ‘“ University or Seminary Fund,” which was 
derived from the sale of certain lands donated by Congress to the 
State for educational purposes. This fund, as shown by the 
above mentioned report, amounts to $519,095.08. These funds 
are a permanent and perpetual principal, loaned by the State 
officers. 

The annual interest thereon is collected and distributed to the 
several counties composing the State. The reader should bear 
in mind that the “State school fund” and the “ University or 
seminary fund” are principals or capital, and that the interest 
and proceeds of these funds are ‘‘ State school money.” 


COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOL FUND. 


This fund consists of the accumulations in the county treas- 
ury of ‘the net proceeds from the sale of estrays; also the clear 
proceeds of all penalties and forfeitures, and of all fines collected 
in the several counties for any breach of the penal or military 
laws of this State; and of moneys which shall be paid by per- 
sons as an equivalent for exemption from military duty.” A por- 
tion of the proceeds arising from the sale of the “swamp or 
overflowed lands” also augment this fund. [See Public Lands 
elsewhere in this work.] But as Lincoln County failed to select 
her swamp and overflowed lands, and receive them from the Gen- 
eral Government, no part of her “county public school fund” 
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came from that source, and this failure accounts in a great meas- 
ure for the small amount of this fund now controlled by the 
county, which is $8,560.47. 


RECAPITULATION OF SCHOOL FUNDS. 

The entire amount of the school funds of Missouri, including 
that controlled both by State and county officers, as shown by 
the last report of the State superintendent of public schools, is 
as follows: 


State school funds... «ecole ieee eles aisle emia pon Loos OU0I T+ 
University or seminary fund..................... 519,095 08 
Countyapublic: school uid tee. ma -tleneuee ete 3,386,201 66 
Townshipypuplicischoo let unde carom eee 8,331,490 74 
Specialepublie seh ooletun demir. emitter tee 68,734 99 
Fines, penalties, forfeitures, etc...... ...........- 120,525 05 

Totalischool tund sof MiIssOUTIons..sceeeee $10,561,954 26 


The State funds can be increased only by “grant, gift, or 
devise,” notary fees or appropriations by the General Assembly. 

The county public school fund is annually increased by the 
“net proceeds of fines, penalties, forfeitures, and sale of estrays.” 

The township public school fund can only be increased by 
the sale of school lands remaining unsold. 

Special funds are such as have been secured by grant, gift, 
devise or special legislation to school districts. 

The following is a recapitulation of the permanent school 
funds of Lincoln County: 


(Rownship school stand eeecncs eee eee eae $24,504 84 
County school und eye seer ee ereeentee ee eee 8,560 47 
TOthlo ose we cee ee ee erected 


This amount is loaned under the supervision of the county 
court, some at & per cent, and some at 10 per cent. 

The following is a statement of the receipts and expenditures 
of school moneys in Lincoln County for the school year com- 
mencing July 1, 1887, and ending June 30, 1888: 


RECEIPTS. 


Interest from State school funds.................... $ 5,485 50 
Interest from.county fund. 2.5. eee eee 1,687 13 
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Interestuirom COwnshipsl Und: mee uae ee 1,942 38 
Prom {taxconerallnOad sn at sacceuo.c cae ee este tere 1,188 36 
HLOmmirectsta xa MOM aoc ceime at ote eee rears 15,271 39 
Total receipts during the year..................$25,524 76 
Addamountion hand amly ol, 1S8iencae sce ee 5,735 66 
AMOUNT LOL CIStriDUt Olen. ..25-eiioenc.e amen cores $31,260 42 
Total expenditures during the year............. 24,372 67 
Balance on hand July 1, 1888.........-....0+.00. $ 6,887 75 


The State school law was radically changed soon after the 
close of the Civil War, an almost entirely new system being in- 
augurated, and it has been changed and improved from time to 
time until the present efficient educational system has become 
established. During the existence of slavery there were no 
schools for the benefit of the children of the colored people, nor 
were they allowed in any way to become educated. But those 
times have passed away, and the curse of slavery is no longer a 
blot on America’s free soil. A revolution has taken place, and 
now the children of all classes, rich or poor, white or black, are 
provided with free public schools. The law of Missouri makes 
the following provision for the establishment of schools for col- 
ored children: 

Src. 7052, General School Law. ‘“ Boards of education and 
the trustees and directors of schools, or other officers having 
authority in the premises, in each city, incorporated village or 
district, shall be and they are hereby authorized and required to 
establish, within their respective jurisdictions, one or more sep- 
arate schools for colored children, when the whole number, by 
enumeration, exceeds fifteen, so as to afford them the advantages 
and privileges of a common school education, and all such schools 
so established for colored children shall be under the control and 
management of the board of education or other school officers, who 
have in charge the educational interest of the other schools. But 
in case the average number of colored children in attendance shall 
be less than ten for any one month, it shall be the duty of said 
board of education or other school officers to discontinue said 
school or schools for any period not exceeding six months at any 
one time; and if the number of colored children shall be less 
than ten the board of education shall reserve the money raised 
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on the number of said colored children, and the money so reserved 
shall be appropriated, as they may deem proper, for the education 
of such colured children. In all other respects the terms and 
advantages of said schools shall be equal to others of the same 
grade in their respective districts, cities and villages: provided, 
that when the number of colored children in any district shall 
be less than sixteen, they shall have the privilege of attending 
school in any district in the township where a school is main- 
tained for colored children, and the board of directors of the dis- 
trict in which such children are enumerated shall transfer to the 
credit of the teachers’ fund of the district in which such chil- 
dren may have attended school, an amount equal to the pro rata 
expense of such attendance, the same to be pro-rated according 
to the amount paid for teacher’s wages during such school 
term.” The law further provides for the establishment of 
joint schools for the colored children in two or more adjoin- 
ing districts when their combined number is sufficient. Toshow 
the practical working of the school system in Lincoln County the 
following statistics are taken from the last published report of 
the State superintendent of public schools, it being for the school 
year ending June 30, 1887: 

Scholastic Population.—White: male, 2,788; female, 2,559; 
total, 5,297. Colored: male, 374; female, 350; total, 724. Total 
white and black, 6,021. 

Number Enrolled in the Schools.—White: males, 2,054; 
females, 1,739; total, 3,793. Colored: males, 153; females, 159; 
total, 312. Total white and black, 4,105. Average days attend- 
ance, 61. 


INN erOnecoloredsschOO] steer eee an ae ena 9 
INMUUT ENR! WHAMKS ONO. 5 obo dca coeacabavscosncuposss OM 
INU eOrE OOM STOCCUDIe neers are tee 100 
Sealing capaci tyres eye acer ee en weter eke eee ee 4,906 
Numberofsteachenskemyp) ov.ed sree 109 
WalietoteschoolipnoOperuyarmer net ieee eae $39,445 00 
Average salary of teachers per month............. 32 14 
Paid for repairs and rent . x Hie scan 693 19 
Paid for sites, building one furnishing. . 5 Vis (elaperoneeeeee sage 730 45 
Paid for district clerks.a- 0. eee eee 478 15 
Paid for incidental saaneeeee eee eee eee 2,776 80 


Paid teachers 
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By reference to the scholastic population and the number 
enrolled in the public schools, it will be seen that between 
seventy-one and seventy-two per cent of the white children 
enumerated in the county attend the public schools, and that only 
a fraction over forty-three per cent of the colored children 
enumerated attend the public schools. The reason for the small 
percentage of colored children attending the public schools is 
because many of them reside too far from the colored schools to 
attend them. 


Ciro TTR 


ECCLESIASTICAL, 


As mentioned elsewhere the date of organized efforts in be- 
half of church organizations in Lincoln County is closely allied 
to the early settlement of the country. In these worthy move- 
ments pioneer ministers bore an important part. 

Among these pioneer ministers of Lincoln County were An- 
drew Monroe, David Hubbard, Bethuel Riggs, Hugh R. Smith, 
Abraham Welty, Darius Bainbridge and Benjamin S. Ashby, all of 
whom solemnized marriages, as shown by the record of marriage 
certificates prior to 1830. And, commencing with 1830, the 
record shows the following: 1830, James W. Campbell and 
Thomas Bowen; 1832, Elder Thomas McBride of the Christian. 
Church and Rev. Samuel Findley of the Presbyterian Church; 
1833, Nicholas ©. Kabler of the Methodist Episcopal Church; 
1834, John S. Pall of the Presbyterian Church, Jacob Lanius of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, Sandy EH. Jones of the Chris- 
tian Church, John M. Hopkins and Robert Gilmore of the Baptist 
Church, and Fred B. Leach; 1835, Hugh L. Dodds of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, and J. H. Hughes of the Christian 
Church; 1836, Ephraim Davis and Ezekiel Downing of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church; Peter P. Lefever of the Cath- 
olic Church, and S. G. Patterson of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church; 1837, Robert L. McAfee and Lewis Duncan; 1838, F. B. 


30 
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McElroy and William Patton of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and Nathan Woodsworth. Some signed their names as ‘“ min- 
isters of the gospel,” and others as ministers of the churches to 
which they belonged. 


BAPTIST CHURCHES. 


Fee Fee Creek Baptist Church was organized with about 
seventeen members in 1807, by Elder Thomas R. Musick. It 
is located in a beautiful country, about fifteen miles northwest 
of St. Louis, and was the second Baptist Church organized in 
what is now the State of Missouri. Soon thereafter followed the 
organizations of Coldwater, Boeuf, Negro Fork, Upper Cuivre 
and Femme Osage Baptist Churches. These churches were or- 
ganized, in 1817, into the ‘‘ Missouri Association,” which is now 
the “St. Louis Association.” Fee Fee Creek Church, having 
stood from the beginning, is now the oldest Baptist Church in 
the State. Of the Upper Cuivre, Rev. R. 8. Duncan, author of 
the ‘History of the Baptists in Missouri,” says: ‘‘ This pioneer 
community was located several miles southwest of Troy, the 
county seat of Lincoln County; was gathered and formed by we 
know not whom, in about the year 1815 or 1816, and after an 
existence of some twenty years, dissolved.” It was probably lo- 
cated near the present Jine of Lincoln and Warren Counties. 

Stout’s Settlement (now New Hope) Baptist Church was 
organized June 16, 1821, by Elders Bethuel Riggs and Jesse 
Sitton, the latter of whom is supposed to have been the 
pastor until 1828, when he was dismissed by letter, and left the 
State. Elder David Hubbard succeeded him, and continued 
pastor for some years. 

In February, 1830, a serious difficulty was brought into the 
‘church, growing out of the marriage of a young sister to a man 
who had a living wife. On an investigation the sister was ac- 
quitted. The minority were dissatisfied with the decision of the 
majority, and asked that a council be called, which was granted. 
Sulphur Lick, Troy and Little Bethel Churches each sent three 
members, who sat as a council, and, after hearing the case, ad- 
vised that the sister be excluded, and, the majority refusing to 
do so, the minority withdrew from the church in June, 1830, and 
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formed the Bryant’s Creek Church, in the same neighborhood. 
In August, 1831, the name of the church was changed from 
Stout’s Settlement to that of Union, and about the year 1836 a log 
meeting-house was built, 46x20 feet, about two miles north of 
New Hope. Elder Ephraim Davis became pastor in May, 1835. 
During this pastorate the church adopted “a resolution refusing 
correspondence with any society of Christians who hold to the 
present benevolent institutions of the day.” Elder Davis, who 
was a good man, and much beloved by the church, died in Octo- 
ber, 1851, and left the church much divided on doctrine and the 
subject of missions. Finally, in 1852, a majority called Elder 
_A. Mitchellas pastor. Being dissatisfied with this action, the mi- 
nority withdrew, some getting letters and some not, most of whom 
united with Bryant’s Creek Church (anti-mission). Soon after 
this the church rescinded all her acts and resolutions in opposi- 
tion to missions, and, under the ministry of Elder Mitchell, grad- 
ually grew in numerical and moral strength, and in 1857 the 
place of meeting was moved to New Hope, the church having 
built a commodious frame house in that town 40x60 feet, which 
it now occupies. By resolution the name was changed from 
Union to New Hope in July, 1867. 

Sulphur Lick Baptist Church.—Dyr. Mudd says, in his his- 
tory, that Rev. Bethuel Riggs organized the Sulphur Lick 
Baptist Church, in 1813, but this is evidently a mistake as to 
time, and most likely a mistake of the printer, as the sequel will 
show. At that date the few settlers and their families were con- 
fined in the forts, on account of the hostilities of the Indians 
during the War of 1812-15. A definite account of the organiza- 
tion of this church is given by Rev. R. 8S. Duncan, as fol- 
lows: ‘This church is in Lincoln County, eight or nine miles 
northwest of Troy, the county seat. It was organized by Elder 
Bethuel Riggs, in his own private house, near a large spring, 
called Sulphur Lick, close to the north fork of Cuivre, four miles 
east of the present site, in the year 1823, of four members, viz.: 
Bethuel Riggs, Nancy Riggs, his wife, Armstrong Kennedy 
and Polly, his wife. John Cox and his wife, Polly, were 
received by experience the same day of the organization, and 
were baptized by Elder Riggs. In 1826 or 1827 it moved to its 
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present location, and a few years after erected a substantial brick 
house, which was replaced by its present frame building, in 1856. 
This church has been a fruitful vine in days that are past, but is 
now in a feeble state, having passed its semi-centennial. It is 
an ecclesiastical grandmother, and had in 1881 only nineteen 
members.” 

Cuivre and Troy Baptist Churches were organized some time 
prior to the year 1828. 

New Salem Baptist Church was organized in 1843. In 1882 
it numbered 161 members, with J. Reid as pastor. 

Bethlehem Baptist Church (now Fairview) was organized in 
1845, and for many years worshiped in a log house, with a dirt 
floor. It has now a substantial frame church building. 

Cottonwood Baptist Church was organized in October, 1852. 

Mill Creek Baptist Church, located about three miles south- 
east of the village of Whiteside, was organized in 1851, by El- 
ders Albert Mitchell and James Smith. Among the constituent 
members were John Cannon and wife, Jacob Whiteside and wife, 
Duncan Ellis and wife, William Ackers and wife, and Mrs. Han- 
nah Ellis. The present frame church was built in 1853, at a cost 
of about $1,100. It was dedicated by Rev. James Smith. Rev. 
Albert Mitchell was pastor of the church twenty-five years. He 
was followed by William Mitchell, W. M. Modisett and Patrick 
—the latter having served eleven years. 

Corner-Stone Baptist Church was organized about the year 
1874. It is located about two-and-a-half miles west of White- 
side, and was organized by Revs. Marcellus S. Whiteside, Will- 
iam Bibbs and Thomas Sanderson. Its constituent members 
were J. R. Gibson and wife, Hiram Hall and wife, Adam Hall, 
Robert Chasten, wife and daughter, Elijah Stephens, wife and 
daughter. A frame house, still in use, was built in 1876, at a 
cost of about $1,100 outside of work donated on the building. 
It was dedicated by Rev. Burnham. The pastors have been 
Revs. William Bibb, M. S. Mitchell, James Reid, F. M. Birkhead, 
J. N. P. Helper and William Tipton, the latter being the present 
pastor. This church has a membership of abont eighty. 

Ebenezer Baptist Church, situated in Township 51 north, 
Range 1 east, some seven miles north of New Hope, was organ- 
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ized about the year 1869, by Elder M. S. Whiteside, with eight 
members. They first worshiped in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church building, and at Smith’s schoolhouse, for about three 
years. The present house in which they worship was erected in 
1876, at a cost of $600. It is 36x40 feet in size. It was dedi- 
cated by Rev. Pope Yeaman, D. D. The pastors of this church 
have been M.S. Whiteside, William Mitchell, W. H. Burnham, 
J. D. Robnett, M. P. Matheny, C. A. Mitchell, Bland Beauchamp, 
William Tipton and W. N. Maupin, the latter being the present 
pastor. The present membership of this church is about 100. 

Star Hope Baptist Church was organized at Reid’s school- 
house in May, 1867, with nine members, by Elder W. F. Luck. 
The first pastor was Elder M. 8. Whiteside; Elder W. H. Burn- 
ham was his successor. In 1882 this church had 126 members. 

The names of the other Baptist Church organizations in the 
county at this writing are Oak Ridge, Winfield, Highland, Silex, 
Mt. Gilead and Harmony Grove. 

The Baptist Church at Elsberry was organized October 27, 
1883, by Elder W. A. Bibb. The constituent members were J. 
R. Cannon and wife, J. W. Waters and wife, Landy Waters, R. 
D. Waters, Lena Waters, G. L. Gennie and wife, Mrs. Ada Mays, 
Mrs. Annie Powell and J. W. Taliaferro. C. A. Mitchell was pas- 
tor from 1885 to 1886, and J. D. Hacker, the present pastor, has 
served since 1887. 

Bethuel Riggs, a pioneer preacher of Lincoln and adjoining 
counties, was born about 1760 in the colony or State of New 
Jersey. Not much is known of his very early life, he having 
spent more than half his life out of Missouri. At the age of 
seventeen years, while but a youth, young Riggs enlisted as a 
soldier in the War of the American Revolution, and for the 
services rendered therein he afterward received a pension. He 
married in early life. His wife was Nancy Lee, sister of a cele- 
brated preacher by the name of James Lee, who used to preach 
under the trees with his gun by his side, apprehending an attack 
from Indians. At the age of eighteen years, Bethuel Riggs was 
converted to Christ and became a Baptist, and soon after moved 
to North Carolina and subsequently to Georgia, where he lived 
some years, and here he not only began his ministry but 
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traveled and preached somewhat extensively. * * * While still 
a comparatively young man, he, in company with a large colony, 
came across the Indian country to Kentucky. This trip was 
made during the early Indian wars. Mr. Riggs settled in that 
part of Kentucky opposite Cincinnati. In the year 1809 he came 
to Missouri and first settled on Dardenne Creek, in St. Charles 
County, where he lived some eight years. He then moved higher 
up the country and settled north of Troy by the Sulpher Lick 
Spring. Here he organized the Sulphur Lick Church and spent 
much of his time itinerating. He preached over large portions 
of Lincoln and adjoining counties. Subsequently he moved to 
Monroe County, and from there to Illinois, thence to Ohio 
and back again to Missouri, where he died and was buried by the 
side of his faithful wife, the companion of both his youth and his 
_ old age.* 

David Hubbard was also a pioneer minister of the gos- 
pel in Lincoln County. He was born in the year 1796, in 
the State of Kentucky, near where the celebrated Daniel 
Boone first settled. His father, Charles Hubbard, was a native 
of Virginia, and after spending several years in Kentucky, he 
moved to and settled in St. Louis County, Mo., in 1809, 
when David was a small boy. Charles Hubbard was an influ- 
ential Baptist, and while he lived in St. Louis County, filled the 
office of deacon in the old Fee Fee Baptist Church. David 
Hubbard grew up in the Territory of Missouri, in an age when 
schools were almost unknown so far west. He therefore secured 
few advantages from this source; but possessing a strong, active 
mind, he made the best use of his limited opportunities. He, 
however, never secured what would be called a good, common 
school education. 

At the age of twenty-three he professed conversion, and was 
baptized by Elder Charles Collard, while he was a resident of 
Gasconade County. Soon after this he moved to Warren County, 
and about this time (1821 or 1822) commenced preaching, and 
was ordained by Little Bethel Church in 1824. After spending 
a short time in Warren County he moved to Lincoln, and settled 
about ten or twelve miles west of Troy. In 1829 he moved to the 
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neighborhood of New Hope, where he lived some ten or twelve 
years; thence he moved to Pike County, IIl., where he lived until 
he moved to Oregon, about the year 1853. He was popular in 
the pulpit and out of it. Wherever his name was known in 
Eastern Missouri he could get a congregation week-day or Sun- 
day. As a pastor he labored industriously with the Sulphur 
Lick, Bryant’s Creek and Union (New Hope) Churches, all in 
Lincoln County. He was almost all the time pastor of four 
churches. He died at his home in Oregon, June 14, 1868. 

Darius Bainbridge was a native of Kentucky, and son of 
Rey. Absalom Bainbridge, M. D. He moved to Missouri and set- 
tled in St. Charles County, about 1822. He was married in Ken- 
tucky to Miss Mary Wright, sister of Elder Thomas J. Wright. 
Darius Bainbridge commenced preaching as early as 1824, 
labored in Missouri twelve years, moved to Wisconsin, thence 
back to Missouri, and settled in Clay County in 1847, where he 
spent the remnant of his days. He was chosen moderator of 
Cuivre Association in 1828, and was re-elected for eight consec- 
utive years. He died in Clay County about the year 1862.* 

Rey. William Healey, a Baptist preacher, was an Englishman, 
who left his native country and went to Texas, and from there he 
came to Lincoln County, and did missionary work during the 
fifties, traveling on foot from place to place. John Snethen, tak- 
ing pity on the man, bought a horse and gave it to him. He died 
at Snethen’s house. 

Robert Gilmore, a pioneer preacher in Lincoln County, was. 
born in 1792, in the State of Virginia, and subsequently moved 
to the State of Kentucky, where, in 1818, he married Mary Hans- 
ford. In 1819 he immigrated to Missouri, and settled in St. 
Charles County, where he remained for a brief period, then moved. 
to Lincoln County, and settled in the neighborhood of Old Sulphur 
Lick Church. Not long after his settlement in Lincoln County 
he professed religion, and became a member of the Baptist 
denomination, having been baptized by the old pioneer, Bethuel 
Riggs. He began preaching before 1830, but was not ordained 
until 1841. He was a most excellent man, had only a limited 
education, and was a real, old-fashioned preacher of the gospel. 
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His labors in the ministry were confined chiefly to Lincoln and 
Montgomery Counties. In the spring of 1849 he, with his fam- 
ily and many others from his adopted State, started across the 
plains for California. The cholera broke out among the emi- 
grants, and many were made its victims. Elder Gilmore, his 
faithful wife and one son, were among the sufferers. He died at 
the head of Sweet Water, on the 25th of June, 1849. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCHES. 


The Missouri Conference of the Methodist Church was or- 
ganized in 1816, by the General Conference, while in session at 
Baltimore, Md. The first session of the Missouri Conference 
was held at Shiloh meeting-house, near the city of Belleview, in 
Illinois, commencing September 23, 1816. At this time there 
were two circuits only, in the territory of Missouri—Belleview 
and Saline—the former lying southward and the latter north- 
ward, and both together including all the settlements west of the 
Mississippi. The dividing line between these circuits was some 
distance south of St. Louis. At the first conference above men- 
tioned, John C. Harbison and Joseph Reeder were appointed 
“circuit riders’ for these two circuits. The second session of 
the Missouri Conference was held at Goshen settlement, in Illi- 
nois, commencing October 6, 1817. At this session Rey. Thomas 
Wright was appointed circuit rider of the Belleview and Saline 
Circuits. Thethird conference was held at Bethel meeting-house, 
at the place of the meeting of the previous session in Llinois. 
At this session Thomas Wright and Joseph Piggott were appoint- 
ed to the Missouri Circuits. The fourth session of the Missouri 
Conference, and the first one held west of the Mississippi, was 
held at McKendree’s Chapel, in Cape Girardeau County, begin- 
ning September 14, 1819. John Piggott and John McFarland 
were appointed to the Missouri Circuits. 

The fifth session of the Missouri Conference was held at Shiloh 
meeting-house, St. Clair County, Ill, commencing September 
13, 1820, and a new circuit, called St. Francois, was formed in 
Missouri. John Harris was appointed to Belleview Circuit, and 
Samuel Bassett to Saline and St. Francois. 

The sixth session of the Missouri Conference was held at 
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McKendree Chapel, in Cape Girardeau County, commencing 
October 17, 1821, and the seventh session was held it St. Louis, 
commencing in October, 1822. About this time the territory east 
of the Mississippi was cut off from the Missouri Conference, and 
thereafter the sessions continued to be held in the newly admitted 
State of Missouri. 

New Liberty Methodist Episcopal Church was organized 
in 1818, at some private house (probably that of the 
father of Judge S. T. Ingram), near Corso, in the northwest- 
ern part of the county. Itis believed that it was organized by 
Rev. John Scrips. The Ingrams, Owings and Hudsons were 
some of its constituent members. No church building was 
constructed until 1848, when a log chapel was erected. 

The present frame building was erected in 1874, at a cost of 
$850. It was dedicated in July, 1875, by Rev. N. Shumate. It 
is located on Section 1, Township 50 north, Range 3 west. 
Among the pastors have been Revs. Henderson, Alderman, Hyde, 
Anderson, Thompson, McMaster, Shumate and Ferell. This is 
the oldest Methodist Episcopal Church in Lincoln County, and 
probably the first one organized therein. It is also among the 
first Methodist Episcopal Churches organized in Missouri Terri- 
tory. In the division of the Methodist Episcopal Church, which 
took place in 1844 and 1845, only about four members of New 
Liberty Church withdrew and went with their Southern brethren 
into the Methodist Episcopal Church South. The rest all re- 
mained true to the old church, but, after the division, owing to 
the many persecutions of the adherents of slavery, this church 
did not prosper well until after the Civil War closed, and slavery, 
the cause of the division, was abolished. At the close of the war 
she had about sixteen members—at the present time she has 
about fifty. 

There is but one other organization of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in Lincoln County, and that is at the village 
of Truxton, where they have no church edifice, but worship in 
the schoolhouse. Rey. Smiley, probably the only resident 
minister of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Lincoln County, 
resides at Olney, at this writing. He preaches at Truxton, in this 
county; at Pin Oak, in Warren County, and at Union Chapel, in 
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Montgomery County. Prior to 1845 there were other Methodist 
Episcopal Churches in Lincoln County, which lost their identity 
when the division took place, their members going mostly in a 
body into the newly-organized Methodist Episcopal Church 
South. 

METHODIST, EPISCOPAL CHURCH SOUTH. 

This church had its origin in name, as has been stated, when the 
people composing it withdrew from the old church. It has been 
fairly prosperous in Lincoln County, bat owing to the large 
German population, among whom other churches have been 
organized, it has not become as strong as in some other portions 
of the country. The records not having been kept, it is not 
possible to give the dates and particulars of the several individual 
church organizations. 

The Troy and Wentzville Circuit embraces a church each at 
Troy, Moscow and Slaven’s Chapel, in Lincoln County, and at 
Wentzville, in St. Charles County. The membership of the cir- 
cuit, not including Wentzville, is 175. These are very old organ- 
izations. The church edifice in Troy, known as Monroe Chapel, 
was erected in 1859. It is a commodious brick building, and is 
well preserved. Brussells Circuit lies wholly within Lincoln 
County, and has organizations at Brussells, Old Alexandria, Fair- 
view, Winfield and New Church, the latter being about four miles 
east of Troy. This circuit has 380 members, according to the 
last conference minutes. Rev. O. B. Holiday is the pastor of the 
Troy and Wentzville Circuit, and Rev. W. J. Blakey of the 
Brussells Circuit. 

Smith's Chapel, Methodist Episcopal Church South, is sit- 
uated on Survey 1743, in Hurricane Township, and it be- 
longs to the Clarksville Circuit. It was organized, in 1869, by 
Rev. Thomas B. King, with twenty-nine members. It now has 
about 160 members. The pastors have been Revs. Thomas B. 
King, I. A. M. Thompson, J. M. O’Brien, Henry Kay, Jesse 
Sutton, S. D. Barnett, M. Williams, H. D. Groves and J. W. 
Ramsey, the latter being the present pastor. W. W. Jamison has 
been secretary of the church ever since its organization. The 
frame church building, in which this organization now worships, 
is 32x40 feet in size, and was erected in the year 1871, at a cost 
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of $1,200. It was dedicated in the same year by Rev. William A. 
Tarwater. The church at this place had formerly been Metho- 
dist Episcopal, organized in a very early day, and lost its identity 
after the trouble in 1844 and 1845, and before the late war. 
When originally organized, services were held at the residences 
of the old pioneers, James Smith and Judge Pepators, who, with 
their wives, were constituent members. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church South at Elsberry also 
belongs to the Clarksville Circuit. Another Methodist Episco- 
pal Church South, located about two miles northeast of Au- 
burn, belongs to the Prairieville Circuit, and the Olney Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church South belongs to the Ashley Circuit. 
The circuits of this denomination in Lincoln County belong to 
the conference district of St. Charles. An account of the pro- 
ceedings of the last session (the twenty-second) of the confer- 
ence of this district, held in the last week of April, 1888, was 
given in the Troy Free Press, as follows: 

“The Troy Methodist Church had the pleasure of entertain- 
ing the members of the St. Charles District Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South last week. The session of the 
conference began Thursday evening, April 26. Rev. S. L. 
Woody, of St. Charles, preached a most excellent sermon. 

‘The conference met for a business session at 90’clock, Friday 
morning, Bishop Hendrix presiding. P. P. Ellis, of New Flor- 
ence, Montgomery County, was chosen secretary. The usual 
committees were appointed, namely: on church records, on Sun- 
day-schools and on church finance. 

“The next matter taken up was the reports from the manage- 
ment of the church schools of the district. St. Charles College, 
under the able management of President Meyers, was reported as 
having four teachers employed in giving instruction to 160 stu- 
dents. Prof. R. H. Pitman, principal of Woodlawn Seminary, at 
O’Fallon, reported his charge to be in a most encouraging condi- 
tion. The school has four teachers, is giving full courses in art 
and music, and has matriculated fifty students the present ses- 
sion, that being all that it can accommodate. 

“The conference then héard from the different churches in the 
district, which is composed of twelve circuits, in the counties of 
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St. Charlies, Warren, Pike, Lincoln, Callaway and Montgomery. 
There was in these reports great cause for rejoicing among those 
who have at heart the interest of the church. The church mem- 
bership has had a steady growth, the Sunday-schools are flourish- 
ing, and the communicants show increased zeal in good works. 

“ Friday evening Bishop Hendrix preached a grand sermon on 
church growth. The auditorium of the Methodist Church was 
crowded, and all felt repaid for the ill conveniences of a packed 
house by the eloquence and logic of the Bishop. 

‘Conference met Saturday forenoon at 9 o’clock. After the 
reading of the minutes of Friday’s meeting, W. O. Gray opened 
the discussion of the qualifications of a steward. A good number 
of members of the conference followed him in a very interesting 
and instructive treatment of the subject. The rest of the time 
before the hour for preaching was occupied by a discussion of 
the material interests of the church, led by Rev. 8. L. Woody, of 
St. Charles, and participated in by Rev. H. M. Meyers and others. 
Rev. J. W. Ramsey, at 11 o’clock, preached an effective and 
pointed sermon on Christian service, when an adjournment was 
taken till 2:30 P. M. 

“The afternoon session was opened with religious services, 
conducted by Rev. J. M. L. Hogan, after which Rev. J. W. Ram- 
sey made a reporton the spiritual interests of the church. 

‘St. Charles was chosen as the next place of meeting. The 
next order of business was the choice of lay delegates to the an- 
nual conference, resulting in the election of O. H. Avery, of 
Troy, Rev. J. D. Vincil, of St. Louis, D. K. Pitman, of O’Fallon, 
and P. P. Ellis, of New Florence, with M. L. Cape, of Jonesburg, 
and W. O. Gray, of Louisiana, as alternates. 

“ Resolutions of thanks to the people of Troy for hospitalities 
extended, and to the members of the Christian Church for the 
use of their place of worship Sunday, were passed. Conference 
then adjourned, to meet at St. Charles on the call of the presid- 
ing elder. 

‘“ Every one in attendance seemed to enjoy the session of con- 
ference and his stay in Troy, and pronounced it one of the most 
useful meetings ever held in the history of the district confer- 
ence. One of the veterans of the cross expressed his apprecia- 
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tion by saying that the only drawback he witnessed was the fact 
that he could not accept all the hospitable invitations extended 
to him. 

‘Saturday evening Rev. J. M. O’Brien, of Shelbina, preached 
to a large audience at the Methodist Church, taking for his theme 
the missionary interests of the chugech. Dr. John D. Vincil’s 
sermon on the crucifixion was heard by a delighted audience at 
the Methodist Church Sunday forenoon, as was the discofirse of 
Rev. H. M. Meyers at the Christian Church, and Rev. H. H. 
Craig at the Colored Church. The Methodist Church was filled 
Sunday evening by listeners to the last discourse of the confer- 
ence, that of Prof. J. M. Gibson, of St. Charles.” 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES. 

The First Presbyterian Church of Troy was organized No- 
vember 26, 1831, by Revs. William S. Lacy and John S. Ball, 
the former the father of Rev. B. F. Lacy, and the latter the 
father-in-law of Gov. Frederick Bates. There were ten constit- 
uent members, and Francis Parker and Horatio 8. Linn were 
elected and ordained ruling elders. Occasional services were 
held, with Rey. William Ball as minister, up till 1834; from 
that time till 1846, by Rev. James Gallaher; from 1848 to 1850 
Rev. David Dimond had charge of the church; from 1850 to 
1864, Rev. E. P. Noel; from 1864 to 1868, Rev. J. V. Parks; 
during part of the time from 1860 to 1870, Revs. C. P. B. Mar- 
tin and James Rosamond; 1871-73, Rev. O. C. Thompson; from 
1878 to 1888, Revs. W. B. Y. Wilkie, A. A. Pfansteih] and the 
"present minister, C. Van Oostenbrugg, in the order here named. 
After the organization, until 1848, the congregation worshiped 
in the courthouse. On the 16th of September, 1847, the corner- 
stone of a brick building, on Court Street, was laid, and on the 
23d of January, 1848, it was dedicated as a church. It cost 
$1,600. In 1868 the new and handsome edifice on Boone Street 
was taken in hand, and was finally completed in 1874, but not 
being wholly out of debt the dedication was deferred until after 
the debt was provided for. It was dedicated on a Sunday in 
July, 1875, by Rev. Dr. Brookes, of St. Louis, his text being the 
second verse of the first chapter of Joshua. The building cost 
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nearly $17,000. This society has received many members from 
time to time, and has lost many by dismissals and deaths, and 
now has a membership of seventy-five. It belongs to the St. 
Louis Presbytery. A session of this body was held in Troy in 
the first week of May, 1888, and the following is the Troy Her- 
ald’s account of its proceedings: 

“The presbytery met at the Presbyterian Church in Troy, 
Wednesday, and organized with J. G. Carr, of St. Louis, mod- 
erator, and J. A. Smith, of St. Louis, clerk. Rev. T. Payton 
Walton was received from the Palmyra Presbytery. Grand 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, in St. Louis, was allowed permis- 
sion to call Rey. Dr. Strickler, of Atlanta, Ga., as pastor. J. 
Addison Smith and Rev. Dr. William N. McPheeters were chosen 
commissioners to the geueral assembly, with Dr. R. G. Brank 
and Thomas M. Barrow as alternates. Rev. Claggett, Palmyra, 
was allowed to work outside the bounds of the presbytery. Re- 
port of Rev. Oostenbrugg, from committee on bills and overtures, 
recommending no change in the book of church order, concern- 
ing union with other bodies, adopted. Interesting talk by Rev. 
Wright, agent of the American Bible Society, who leaves the 
employ of the society in July, after a service of twenty-five years. 
Rey. T. P. Walton substituted for Dr. Hollifield on education 
committee. Resignation of Rev. Thomas Watson as pastor of 
Dardenne Church accepted, and Dr. R. P. Farris appointed in 
his place. Report of J. J. Johns and George Penn, Jr., com- 
mittee to audit treasurer’s report, accepted. Dr. Farris and J. 
H. Wear appointed standing committee on the report of the 
treasurer. Statement of Mr. Boyd, of Hickory Grove Congre- 
gational Church, heard. He will put his letter in a Presbyterian 
church, and be taken under care of St. Louis Presbytery. 

‘Decided to ask presbyterial committee of the home mis- 
sions committee for $200 to finish the church at South Dar- 
denne. 

“Joseph Alexander, of St. Charles, was chosen superintend- 
ent of Sunday-schools of the presbytery. 

‘“Rey. J. Addison Smith preached an able sermon at 8 o’clock 
in the evening on the Christian evidences. 

“The committee on Sunday-schools reported in favor of the 
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use of lesson leaves and books of the church in the Sunday- 
schools. 

“Dr. R. P. Farris reported that the state of religion among 
the churches was healthy, and the attendance on worship is very 
encouraging; also that there has been a gratifying growth in the 
membership of the churches. He condemned the purchase and 
reading of Sunday newspapers, as encouragement of the worst 
use of money and the most potent instrument of vice. 

“The request of Rev. John W. Stagg, to be relieved from 
this presbytery and allowed to put himself under the care of the 
Nashville Presbytery, was granted. 

‘‘ An interesting free conversation on the state of the churches 
was held, and showed an encouraging condition of affairs. 

“The following resolution by Rey.J.A.Smith was unanimously 
adopted: 

“ Resolved, That this body tender its manifold thanks to the 
good people of Troy for their elegant hospitality and for the 
sweet communion around their firesides. Judging the past by 
the present, we wonder not at the siege of Troy as told in classic 
story: Troy was worth the siege. We invoke upon the pastor, 
his family and his people the enriching tokens of the Divine 
favor.”’ 

“Presbytery adjourned to Thursday, September 20, at 11 A. 
M., at Joachim Church, Jefferson County.” 

The Cumberland Presbyterian Church at Olney was organ- 
ized in the fifties at Mount Vernon schoolhouse, and was afterward 
moved to Olney. The first members were Charles Hudson, 
Hiram Hendrix, John H. Downing, Thomas Hammett and their 
wives. The present frame edifice, 34x54 feet, was erected in 
1879, and cost $1,400. It was dedicated in 1880 by Rev. 
Ephraim Pharr, assisted by Rev. Taylor Bernard, who held a 
revival at Olney, resulting in the acquisition of thirty new mem- 
bers, and through whose efforts, mainly, the church building was 
erected. Capt. John H. Downing was the leader in building it, 
and was the principal contributor in furnishing the funds for 
that purpose. The pastors, since the organization moved to 
Olney, have been Revs. Taylor Bernard, Ephraim Pharr, J. W. 
Duval, Henson McGee and H. P. Ingram. The present pastor 
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is W. H. Jones. The membership is sixty-five. There is another 
church of this denomination located at Auburn, and preaching 
by its ministers is had at some other points. 

There is an organization some miles northeast of Troy, called 
the “Reformed Presbyterian Church.” 


CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


The oldest organizations of the Christian Church in Lincoln 
County are located at Louisville and Auburn. The Troy Chris- 
tian Church was organized in July, 1856. The following is a 
copy of the proceedings pertaining to its organization, viz.: “On 
the 6th (Lord’s Day) of July, A. D. 1856, M. A. Crump, Ann E. 
Wing, Joannah Null, Elizabeth Hunter, persons who, under the 
preaching of Elders J. J. Errett and Timothy Ford, have confessed 
their faith in our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and by baptism 
put Him on, and Benedict Crump, John S. Null, Mary Wing, 
Sarah Sheets and Elizabeth Shipp (by Mary Wing, proxy), and 
Eliza Null and Frederick Wing, persons known to each other as 
former members of the Church of Christ, met at the Univers- 
alist Church in Troy, Mo., and resolved to live together in the 
capacity of a church, to be known as the Church of Christ in 
Troy, Mo., taking the Scriptures of truth in their own statements 
and communications as their only rule of faith and practice. 
And, in accordance with said resolution, F. Wing was chosen a 
clerk of said body, for the purpose of keeping a strict and impar- 
tial record of their proceedings. James Ellis, Fidelia Ellis and 
Harrott Fisher, persons known to all of the above mentioned 
individuals as former members in good standing in the Church 
of Christ, and who were unable to attend the meeting mentioned, 
did, at the next meeting of said body, join in the same resolutions 
and purposes. F. Wine, Clerk.” 

This organization continued to worship in the Universalist 
Church, known now as the Masonic Building, until the present 
commodious brick church edifice was erected in the year 1859. 
The pastors of this church have been Elders J. J. Errett, from 
the organization to 1859; then the church was supplied with 
preaching by different elders until 1866, when Elders William 
Frazier and E. V. Rice were chosen. The pulpit was then filled 
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by Elder Rice until 1868. In July, 1869, James A. Wing took 
charge of the church as pastor, but soon resigned on account of 
financial difficulties. Since 1874 the pastors have been Elders 
W. A. Meloan, to 1876; W. B. Gallagher, 1876-78; William 
Krrett, 1878-79; Robert L. McHatton, 1880-81; D. M. Grand- 
field, 1881-84; S. W. Martin, 1884-86; J. M. Bovee, present 
pastor, since June, 1888. The membership at this writing is 
seventy-seven. 

Lynn Knoll Christiim Church on Survey 1743, Hurricane 
Township, was organized in July, 1885, by Elders Jeptha Jeans 
and D. M. Grandfield, with forty members. Elder Jeans has 
been pastor from its organization to the present time (July, 
1888). The building in which they worship is a frame 32x40 
feet in size, and was erected in the winter of 1885-86. It was 
dedicated the first Sunday of May, 1886, by Elder D. M. Grand- 
field. It cost about $1,000. Sunday-school, consisting of forty 
to fifty pupils, is taught in this house during the summer 
months. <A. R. Barton, Sunday-school superintendent, has served 
since the spring of 1887. 

The Corinth Christian, Church, situated about one anda half 
miles north of the village of Foley, was organized in 1848, at the 
house of Frank Riffles, and in 1871 the frame church building, 
in which the society now worships, was built. 

Elm Grove Christian Church, near Mackville, was organized 
in 1860, under the ministry of Elder T. Ford. The present 
church edifice used by this society was dedicated August 25, 
1875, by Elder J. J. Errett, assisted by Elder J. H. Thomas. 
The text used by Elder Errett consisted of the first six verses of 
the sixth chapter of Second Chronicles. Following the sermon, 
$262.60 were collected to pay off all the indebtedness of the new 
church. It was built by Pendleton, of Clarksville, at a cost of 
$2,000. 

Other organizations of the Christian Church exist in Lincoln 
County at the following places: New Hope, Highland Prairie, 
near Chain of Rocks; Old Alexandria, Wilson’s schoolhouse, 
four miles east of Troy; Winfield, Sulpbur Lick, Louisville and 
Hawk Point. The present brick church at Louisville was erected 
jn 1847. Christian ministers also preach at some other points. 
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Considering the many points covered, it is clear that this is one 
of the strongest churches in Lincoln County. 


CATHOLIC CHURCHES. 


Saint Alphonsus’ Church.—Judge Henry T. Mudd, who 
settled at Millwood in 1839, was the first Roman Cath- 
olic to enter the lands in the northwest part of Lincoln 
County. During the years 1840 and 1841 services of his 
church were occasionally held at his house by Father Wal- 
ters. In 1842 a log church, costing about $300, was erected 
and fitted up for services, and continued to be used until about 
the year 1850, when a brick edifice, costing $6,000, was erected 
in its stead. This fine church, together with its $800 organ, was 
caught in a cyclone in 1876, and completely destroyed. Soon 
thereafter the present frame church building, 34x76 feet in size, 
and 20 feet in height, with organ and side galleries, was erected 
at a cost of $4,000. It was dedicated, when completed, by Peter 
Richard Kenrick, archbishop of St. Louis. In the ministry of 
this church Father Walters was followed by Father Murphy, of 
Monroe County, who held services twice a month during the 
years of 1842 and 1843. He was followed by Father Robert 
Wheeler, of St. Louis, who located at Millwood and took entire 
charge of the church for two or three years. Following him, and 
up to 1849, one or two others officiated temporarily. In 1849 
Father Daniel Lyne located at Millwood, and officiated until 1858, 
when he left. He built the brick church in 1850. He was suc- 
ceeded by Fathers Healey, O’Reagan, O’Hanlon and Cummings,* 
who filled the remaining space of time up to 1863, and since that 
time Father Thomas Cleary, the present priest, has officiated, 
having been a resident of Millwood all the while. This church 
has about 130 familes in membership, and averages about fifty 
baptisms and twelve weddings a year. In connection with this 
church a fine two-story frame building 18x60 feet in size, with a 
one-story wing 18x30 feet attached, has just been completed for 
a'convent school. It stands on a beautiful lot, adjoining the church 
on the north. Father Daniel Lyne is said to have been as tal- 
ented a minister as ever filled a country pulpit. He once preached 


*Perhaps these four are not named in exact order. 
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a sermon in Washington, with Daniel Webster as an attentive 
listener, and was one of the two delegates who represented Mis- 
sourl in the Buffalo Immigration Convention early in the fifties. 
He died in Ireland about the year 1870. 

After leaving Millwood Father Cummings located at Louis- 
jana in Pike County, Mo. The Drake Constitution provided 
that every priest, preacher and teacher, as well as every officer 
or voter, should take the “iron-clad oath.” This Archbishop 
Kenrick forbade his clergy to do, as such an interference with 
church matters was contrary to the constitution of the United 
States. In obedience to the Archbishop’s commands, and, no 
doubt, in accordance with the dictates of his own conscience, 
Father Cummings refused, as generally did the Catholic priest- 
hood in Missouri, to take the “test oath of loyalty,” as it was 
called, but continued to perform his ministerial duties. Accord- 
ingly, he was arrested, and, refusing to give bond for his appear- 
ance at court, he was placed in jail. About the same time other 
Catholic priests in Missouri were arrested, but their cases were 
continued with the understanding that Father Cummings’ should 
be made a test case. This case was taken to the supreme court 
of the United States, where a decision was rendered in favor of 
the defendant, and against the validity of the so-called test oath, 
and thus ended all such cases in Missouri. 

The Church of the Immaculate Conception, parsonage and 
schoolhouse, are situated on an eminence midway between 
Chain of Rocks and Old Monroe. Holy services were held in 
the parsonage as early as 1860, and were first celebrated 
by Father C. Tintrup, of St. Paul, Mo. The present frame and 
log church edifice was erected in 1867, at a cost of $4,000, and 
was dedicated by Father P. Gerard. The pastors have been 
Fathers C. Tintrup, of St. Paul, Mo.; Nicholas Standinger, of St. 
Peters, Mo.; George Fuersterberg and J. G. Sudeik. The latter, 
the present pastor, has served ever since August 19, 1875. The 
membership of this church consists of seventy-two families. 

The -corner-stone of the schoolhouse was laid August 22, 
1879, and the blessings of the school were given in December of 
that year by Rev. Father H. Muehlsiejun, vicar-general of the 
Most Rev. Archbishop Peter Richard Kenrick, D. D., of St. 
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Louis. This building is of brick, and is 28x40 feet in size, the 
upper part being the dwelling of the Sisters having charge of the 
school. 

EVANGELICAL CHURCHES. 


St. Paul’s German Evangelical Church stands on an eminence 
midway between Chain of Rocks and Winfield. It was erected 
on its present site in 1859 of logs, and was replaced in 1881 by the 
present fine brick edifice, which was built by subscription at a 
cost of $3,400. Forty-five families, numbering about 225 souls 
included in the church, have services every Sunday. They have 
about twelve baptisms per year. Rey. Philip Albert is now, and 
for many years has been, pastor of this church. The school in 
‘connection with the church was organized about sixteen years ago, 
and for the last six or seven years has been under the imme- 
‘diate control of Rev. Albert. 

Evangelical Zion Church at Troy, was organized July 24, 
1887, by Rev. Philip Albert, with sixteen constituent members. 
The fine brick church edifice, standing prominently on a mound- 

_like hill in the northeastern part of the town, was erected in 1887, 
and was dedicated on Thanksgiving Day of that year. It cost 
$2,000. This society, as yet, has not increased its membership. 
There are two other organizations of this denomination in the 
county, located at Moscow and Big Creek. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


Nearly all the churches situ ‘ted in the towns and villages of 
Lincoln County support and maintain Sunday-schools in their 
respective edifices, and in séme of the country churches, but not 
in all, Sunday-schools are taught, except during that portion of 
the year when the roads are almost impassable. In April, 1880, 
a Union Sunday-school organization was formed at the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, in Troy, and the following officers were 
selected: W. J. Knott, president; S. R. Woolfolk, P. G. Shelton 
and W. A. Woodson, vice-presidents; T. J. Nally, treasurer; and 
O. H. Avery, secretary. In July, 1888, a Sunday-school conven- 
tion was held in the Christian Church at Troy, for the purpose 
of encouraging more thorough organization in Sunday-school 
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work, and, if possible, to provide Sunday-school facilities for the 
many children in the county that are deprived of such priv- 
ileges. 


CEA Poly Ei Re XoVab: 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The following, from the Troy Free Press of July 20, 1888, 
will be read with interest: 


““ART LOAN EXHIBITION.—A GRANDLY SUCCESSFUL ENTERPRISE. 


“One of the most interesting and deservedly successful 
church affairs ever given in Troy was the Art Loan Exhibition, 
held this week by the ladies of the Presbyterian Church. The 
rooms in the basement of the church were just full of beautiful 
things, costly things, unique things, things ancient, modern, rare- 
and quaint. Space would not permit a full list of even the arti- 
cles that are more than ordinarily interesting, so the chronicler 
will have to content himself with a recital of the ancient articles, 
and those that attract by reason of their association. 

‘“‘ Beginning in the pastor’s study, the visitor sees a little blue 
salt stand, one hundred and fifty years old, the property of Mrs. 
Geiger. Mrs. P. G. Shelton’s contribution to the exhibition em- 
braces many ancient articles. Among them are hand made tapes- 
tries that were in existence during the Revolutionary War, a silver 
cup used by Augustine Claiborne during the same period, and 
Masonic regalia worn by Mr. Shelton’s ancestors before the voice: 
of Patrick Henry incited the colonists to fight for the rights of 
independent States. 

“Mrs. D. C. Russell exhibits a specimen of taxidermy in the 
shape of a squirrel mounted in England one hundred years ago, 
and a decorated powder horn upon which a prisoner whiled away 
many hours during the late war. 

‘Mrs. A. S. Buchanan exhibits a strongly made chair of plan- 
tation manufacture that saw the stirring events of the dawn of 
the century, and a piece of continental money bearing a date 
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about that of Washington’s commission as general of the Ameri- 
can armies. 

“ A pitcher one hundred years old is another antiquity in this 
room; also a silver spoon one hundred and fifty years old, now the 
property of Mrs. Anna Farmer. 

“Mrs. 8. BR. Woolfolk has on display a china tea set one hun- 
dred years old, and oil portraits of her grandfather, Henry Bragg, 
and her great uncle, Allen Bragg, that were painted before the 
Revolution. 

“Among the really historic relics on exhibition are several 
displayed by Mrs. Blennerhassett, being the property of the once 
famous Blennerhassett of the Island. They are a pistol case, 
spectacles, snuff box and match box. 

‘In the same case was a small gold seal ring from the finger 
of a man who fell at the battle of Waterloo. 

“Mrs. Jane Wheeler contributed a pin and needle case one 
hundred and fifty years old, the epaulettes worn by Capt. Wheeler 
in the Black Hawk war, a stiletto made from the ship ‘St. Law- 
rence.’ 

“J. W. Pilcher exhibits a fox and geese board that was once 
the property of the Duke of Wellington, and a brass hammer and 
scales two hundred years old. 

“Table linen made in Germany long years ago is contributed 
by Mrs. Rosa Hart. 

“In other parts of the rooms the visitor saw Indian hatchets, 
wooden shoes, a razor used in 1788, and an elegant old clock 
more than a half century old. A large show case full of geolog- 
ical specimens, and containing a small bundle of wheat bound by 
the first self-binder, was the property of T. C.Wilson. In another 
corner was a flower grotto made in very artistic style by Mes- 
dames Tice and Carter.” There were several beautiful displays 
by merchants of town, and a number of samples of needle work 
and painting that would do great credit to any exposition. 


‘The exposition was open Tuesday and Wednesday evenings 
and Wednesday afternoon.” 


LOCAL OPTION. 
Prior to the August term, 1887, of the county court, in Lin- 
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coln County, a petition on behalf of the cause of temperance was 
circulated throughout the county, and the several sheets of legal 
cap paper on which it was circulated, and on which the names of 
the petitioners were written, when pasted together, making one 
continuous petition, measured twenty-five feet in length. This 
enormously large petition was presented to the county court on 
August 10, 1887, and the following is a copy of the record of the 
proceedings relating thereto: 


“In the matter of Local Option in and for Lincoln County, 
Missouri: 

‘“‘ And now at this day comes Thomas H. Harris, A. H. Cheno- 
weth and 837 others, and file their petition with this court, 
which said petition is in words and figures as follows, to wit: 


‘“‘ To the Honorable the County Court of Lincoln County, Mo. : 
We, the undersigned, qualified voters of said county of Lincoln, 
hereby petition and ask that an order be made causing an elec- 
tion to be held in said county, to determine whether or not spirit- 
uous and intoxicating liquors, including wine and beer, shall be 
sold within the limits of said county, in pursuance of and in all 
respects as provided in and by what is known as the local option 
law, enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Missouri, 
approved April 5, A. D. 1887, and, it appearing to the satisfac- 
tion of the Court that said petition contains the names of more 
than one-tenth of the qualified voters of said county of Lincoln, 
and is in conformity with Section 1 of said act, it is therefore 
ordered by the Court, that a special election be held in said 
county of Lincoln, at the usual voting precincts thereof, on 
Saturday, the 17th day of September, 1887, so that the question 
of whether or not spirituous and intoxicating liquors, including 
wine and beer, shall be sold within the limits of Lincoln County, 
may be submitted to the qualified voters of said county. Said 
election shall be conducted, the returns thereof made, and the 
result thereof ascertained and determined, in accordance in all 
respects with the laws of this State governing general elections 
for county officers. It being deemed expedient, it is ordered by 
the Court that there shall be written or printed on each ballot 
voted at said election the following sentences: 
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“Against the sale of intoxicating liquors.’ ‘ For the sale of 
intoxicating liquors,’ with the further instruction printed on 
such ticket or ballot: ‘Erase the clause you do not want.’ 
And it is further ordered by the Court that a copy of this order 
be inserted in some public newspaper published in the county 
for four consecutive weeks, and the last insertion shall be within 
ten days next before said election.” 

In accordance with the foregoing order of the court Jesse J. 
Shaw, the county court clerk, published a certified copy thereof 
as required, in the Troy Herald, the last publication of the order 
being on the 7th day of September. No active canvass was 
entered into by and between those opposed to and those in favor 
of the sale of intoxicating liquors. The election was accordingly 
held, and the following table shows the result in each election 


precinct: 
Votes Cast Against Votes For 


VOTING PRECINCT. Sale of Liquors. Sale of Liquors. 
Chainiofe ROCKS jae enaeee i tees see ee 19 119 
Chan till aceyeaatcr cae coos eee i 24 
Winfiel dois cers: dei aae ceca erate cote 95 ‘ 72 
Burr Oak Valleys sage wecncee ete cece 113 14 
Brissells: a eceitecr San ea eee ee OF 12 
New: Hope siscscasicen am ne taricion an rene 125 16 
IMISDOLEY Agee © gins cee cme ate rere iui) 61 
SmithisiSchoolhouseseeaeeeee eee ie eee eOD: 18 
PATIDUTINA eaevarees Gace roar cr: htc bila ee ee OS 12 
LOUIS VIG ee sens. ae pees hoe EO 59 
Oey. neces create smrssnpetecs Sea rnr eate 73 56 
Millwood? cece ane eens koa aD 62 
PT PUX COD We 3 trator oeietts oe ee CeO 52 
shin als SUE altos code aman: Soe saebanoccen eal 44 
Hubbardisischoolhouses.4-eaeeneenenee 34 138 
DT Oy Peter ene see ae el ee ee 283 134 
tichardsoncsy Mull) aera erste eee ee 24 18 
iWihitesid @tascrnr tr. cee ce cea eee nee 85 18 
BilOXioare tere cee oe ote So ee OO 22 
Totalictreac tele cei ee ee 1,622 951 


On the 22d day of September following the election, the 
county court made the following entries on the record of its pro- 
ceedings: 

‘It appearing to the satisfaction of the Court from the returns 
on file in the office of the county clerk, and from the official 
count made by said county clerk and two justices of the peace, 
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and filed in this court, that at the special election held in the 
county on the 17th day of September, 1887, a majority was given 
against the the sale of intoxicating liquors in said county, it 
is therefore ordered by the Court that the following notice be 
inserted in the Troy Herald and the Elsberry Advance for four 
consecutive weeks: 


“SraTe oF Missouri, 
COUNTY OF LINCOLN. 


“This is to certify that at a special election held in Lincoln 
County, State of Missouri, on Saturday, September 17, 1887, in 
accordance with an act of the General Assembly of the State of 
Missouri, entitled ‘Local Option,’ approved April 5, 1887, to 
determine whether intoxicating liquors, including wine and beer, 
shall be sold in said county, there were 1,622 votes cast against 
the sale of liquors, and 951 votes cast for the sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors. Majority vote against the sale of intoxicating 
liquors, 671.” 

Under this decision of the people of the county, the saloon- 
keepers made preparations to close out their business at the ex- 
piration of the time for which they had paid the license fee, and 
now there is not a saloon for the sale of intoxicating liquors in 
the county. 


PRPETe 


BIOGRAPHICAL APPENDIX, 


William Achor, a worthy farmer of Lincoln County, is the 
son of Abram and Nancy (Ellis) Achor, who were born respect- 
ively in Virginia and Kentucky. They moved to Daviess County, 
Ind., and there died at aripe oldage. Their family consisted of 
eleven children, eight sons and three daughters. Both parents 
were members of the Missionary Baptist Church, and the father 
was a soldier in the Warof 1812. Five of his sons served in the 
Union army during the late war, and were in service three years, 
The eldest son, William, was born in Shelby County, Ky., in Sep- 
tember, 1824, was reared on a farm and received a limited educa- 
tion. At the age of twenty-one he began for himself as a farmer, 
and has continued that occupation ever since. In 1846 he mar- 
ried Miss Martha Sullenger, a native of Henry County, Ky., born 
in 1826. The same year of their marriage they moved to Lin- 
coln County, Mo., and he has made that county his home since. 
To their marriage were born six children, of whom three are now 
living. Mr. Achor has been both school director and road over- 
seer ever since coming to this county, with the exception of about 
two years. He was a Whig previous to the war, but now affili- 
ates with the Democratic party. He has lived in this county for 
forty-two years, is accounted a good farmer and citizen, owns 
260 acres of good land, and he and wife are members of the Mis- 
sionary Baptist Church. 

Reid Alexander, farmer and stock raiser of Lincoln County, 
Mo., was born in Shelby County, Ky., in 1827, and is a son of 
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John and Anna (Reid) Alexander, who were born in the same 
county and State as their son, and there lived until 1833, when 
they came to Lincoln County, Mo., and settled on a farm, where 
the father died soon after, it is supposed about 1835. His grand- 
father, James Alexander, was born in Virginia, and was of Scotch- 
Trish descent. His father, also named James, came from Ireland 
to America and located where Philadelphia now is. John Alex- 
ander, an uncle of our subject, was a soldier in the War of 1812, 
and his half brother, Archibald Alexander, was an eminent divine 
of Virginia, and was a man of great literary ability. Mrs. Anna 
Alexander died in 1851. Reid Alexander is the youngest of her 
five children, and his educational advantages were limited to the 
country schools. He was married in 1847 to Sarah J., a daugh- 
ter of Cyrus and Jane Finley, of Kentucky, and by her became 
the father of six children: Jennie (deceased), Anna (wife of 
William Shannon), Bettie, Matie, Hadassah and Lou. He owns 
a good and well cultivated farm of 240 acres, and takes consider- 
able interest in stock raising. He is a Democrat in politics and 
he and wife are members of the Associate Reformed Presbyterian: 
Church of the South. 

John J. Alexander is a cousin and son-in-law of Reid Alex- 
ander. He was born in Lincoln County, Mo., in 1832, and is a 
son of Samuel and Ann R. (Shannon) Alexander, who were born in 
Virginia and Tennessee, respectively, the former born in 1798, 
and the latter in 1800. He was married in Shelby County, Ky., 
about 1820, and in 1831 came to Lincoln County, Mo., where he 
died in 1854, and the mother in 1872. John J. is their only 
child that is living. He was educated in the common schools, 
and from 1879 until 1882 was in the drug business at Troy. Up. 
to this time he was engaged in stock raising and trading, and is 
the owner of 526 acres of land, with 240 acres improved. In 
1880 he took the census of Monroe Township. In 1882 he was. 
married to Janie Alexander, who died in 1886, leaving two daugh- 
ters, Estella and Jennie. Mr. Alexander is a Democrat and a 
member of the Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church. 

Joshua H. Alexander, recorder of Lincoln County, Mo., war 
born in Lincoln County, August 30, 1846, and was educated in 
the district schools of his native county. Upon reaching man- 
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hood he began farming, but afterward turned his attention to 
merchandising, which occupation he followed for four years. In 
1886 he ran for the office of recorder as the regular nominee of 
the Democratic party. In 1872 he married Miss Annie E. Nalley, 
a native of Lincoln County, and amember of the Christian Church. 
Mr. Alexander is a Democrat in his political views and is amem- 
ber of the Masonic fraternity. His father, James Alexander, was 
born in Virginia, moved from that State to Kentucky and from 
there to Missouri. The mother, Julia A. (Dryden) Alexander, 
was born in Maryland, but when quite young moyed to Lincoln 
County, where she married Mr. Alexander. Of seven children 
born to this union—five sons and two daughters—Joshua H. was 
the fourth. He has lived all his life in Lincoln County, and is 
well known and respected as a straightforward business man and 
a good citizen. His parents were both members of the Old 
School Presbyterian Church, and the father was a farmer and 
stock trader by occupation. He was also a Democrat in politics 
and died many years since. Mrs. Alexander is still living. 
James H. Anderson, senior member of the firm of Anderson 
& Gear, of Moscow Mills, Mo., is a native of the county, born 
July 13, 1862, being a son of James and Mary (Eckstein) Ander- 
son, who were born in Kentucky and Germany, respectively. The 
former came to Missouri in 1829, and the latter when about eight- 
een years of age. The father was a farmer by occupation and 
also kept a country store for some time. He was a Democrat, and 
died in 1881 at the age of seventy-six years. The mother still 
lives and is about forty-eight years old. The eldest of their five 
living children is James H., who was educated in the common 
schools and the schools of Troy. He farmed and also bought 
stock and grain until 1885, at which time he built a store-house 
at Moscow Mills and stocked it with general merchandise. The 
following year Mr. Gear became his partner in the business and 
their union has proved a fortunate one, as they have met with good 
and deserved success. They are wide awake business men, and are 
perfectly honest in all their dealings. In 1885 Mr. Anderson was 
appointed postmaster of Moscow Mills, which office he has since 
held. He is a Democrat and was a delegate to the Democratic 
State convention. He also belongs to the Masonic fraternity, and 
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in 1885 was united in marriage to Mina J. Henry, a native of the 
county, by whom he has one child, Mary J. 

S. W. Avery. Among the citizens who have assisted in 
building up Lincoln County should be mentioned the names of 
Samuel W. and Martha A. Avery. The former was born Febru- 
ary 24, 1824, in Cincinnati, Ohio, and is the son of Samuel and 
Abigail (Fairchilds) Avery. Both parents came from the East, 
and located in Cincinnati, where the father followed carpentering. 
He died when Samuel W. was but three months old. Some 
years later the mother married again, and spent her last days in 
Yazoo City, Miss. Samuel W. Avery, the only survivor of a 
family of four sons born to the first marriage, went to live with 
an uncle, by marriage, at the age of four years. He was put to 
work in a paper mill when very young, and there he continued 
until seventeen years of age, never having attended school a day 
in his life. Seeing that the prospects for arise in the world 
were not very flattering while he remained with his uncle, he de- 
termined to run away. This he did, and after roaming about 
for some time found himself in St. Louis. This was in 1843. 
With a keen appetite and nothing to satisfy it, he went in quest 
of a boarding place. A kind widow agreed to board him and 
wait until he could earn some money. He soon accumulated a 
few dollars, and with a little assistance purchased a horse and 
wagon. He then commenced peddling tinware. In 1844 he 
moved with his outfit to Lincoln County, Mo., and has made it 
his home ever since. In 1851 he married Miss Martha A. 
Sheets, who was born on June 29, 1833, in Callaway County, 
Mo., and who was the daughter of Charles Sheets, a native of 
Kentucky, born in 1796, though his parents were from Maryland. 
After reaching manhood Mr. Sheets married Sarah Edrington, 
a Kentucky lady, born in 1798. They moved to Callaway County, 
Mo., in 1830, and three years later to Lincoln County. He was 
a well-to-do farmer, a Whig and an active member of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, as was also his wife. He died in 1868, 
and she July 3, 1888. Of their eleven children, nine lived to be 
grown. After marriage Mr. and Mrs. Avery settled on a farm. 
They became the parents of six children, only four now living, 
three sons and a daughter. One son, deceased, was a physician; 
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Omer H. is an attorney; Charles D., a physician; Samuel, a drug- 
gist, and Sallie is the wife of John E. Worsham, a grocer; all are 
located in Troy. Mr. Avery has always been a very liberal sup- 
porter of schools and churches. During the war he built, on his 
farm and at his own expense, aschool-house at which were educated 
some of the able men of this part of the State. Before the war 
Mr. Avery was a Whig in politics, but since then he has been a 
Democrat. In 1881 he and family moved toTroy. He and wife 
are members of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Omer H. Avery, attorney, and son of Samuel W. and Martha A. 
(Sheets) Avery, was born near Troy, April 3, 1854, and received 
his literary education in the district schools andin Troy. At the 
age of fifteen he began teaching, and followed this occupation for 
about eight years. He was principal of the schools at Auburn, 
Mo., for a time and also read law while there. In 1875 he en- 
tered the law department of the Missouri State University and 
graduated from the same two years later. Failing health deterred 
him from practice until 1879, when he began practicing with R. 
D. Walton, and was afterward a partner of Judge A. V. McKee, 
after whose death he formed a partnership with Charles Martin, 
which continues at the present. From 1880 to 1884 he was pub- 
lic administrator, and in 1881 he married Miss Kate Jefferson, 
of Montgomery County, and the daughter of Booker Jefferson. 
Three children were born to this union, only one, Clara, now liv- 
ing. Mr. Avery is a Democrat in politics, and he and wife are 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church South. In 1888 
Mr. Avery was the choice of the nominating convention for prose- 
cuting attorney of Lincoln County. Competent judges pronounce 
the members of the firm of Martin & Avery as among the first 
lawyers of the Lincoln County bar. 

Samuel M. Bailey, M. D.,a practicing physician and surgeon 
and a furniture and harness dealer at Elsberry, Mo., was born 
in St. Louis County in 1849. He was educated in the public 
schools of St. Louis, and in 1873 graduated from the Washington 
University. He then began the study of medicine, and in 1876 
received his diploma from the St. Louis Medical College, which 
institution he had been attending for some time. He entered 
upon the practice of his profession at Frankfort, Mo., where he 
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remained about three years; thence to Southwest Missouri, and 
to Kansas City, where he practiced two years. In 1885 he came 
to Elsberry, and since then has been a successful practitioner 
of the county. Since 1887 he has been in the furniture and 
harness business. He is a Democrat and a member of the A. 
O. U. W., and in 1872 was married to Kate Powell, who died in 
1884, leaving two children. The Doctor took for his second wife 
Sophia Banteen. His parents were Clifton and Mary ( Walton) 
Bailey, and were natives respectively of Virginia and Missouri. 
The former died in 1851, and the latter in 1881. 

William T. Baker, school commissioner of Lincoln County, is 
the son of David W. and Matilda P. (Fitzhugh) Baker. The 
father was a native of Virginia, and in boyhood was brought to 
this State by his parents, who settled in Montgomery County. 
The mother was born in Tennessee, and moved with her parents 
to the last named county while still an infant. She here married 
Mr. Baker and became the mother of ten children, seven now 
living. The father was a farmer, and was also a trader in live 
stock. He was a prominent man in the county, having held the 
office of judge of the county court, and had been representative 
of the county, and he and wife were members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. He died in 1865, but the mother is still liv- 
ing. William T. Baker was born January 16, 1849, in Mont- 
gomery County, Mo., and after attending the common schools and 
an academy, he entered Bryant & Stratton’s Commercial College, 
at St. Louis, in 1870. After finishing his commercial course he 
came to Lincoln County, worked in the county clerk’s office, kept 
books, studied, and was admitted as an attorney to practice law, 
and for about eleven years taught school in that county. He 
then went to the National Normal University at Lebanon, Ohio, 
and completed the teacher’s course and a course in civil engineer- 
ing. He then returned and taught mathematics and book-keeping 
in the Troy High School. In 1883 he was called to McCune 
College, Louisiana, Mo., where he taught mathematics and natu- 
ral science, and the following year he became connected with the 
Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Savings Bank, at Troy, as assistant 
cashier and book-keeper. He is an Odd Fellow and a Mason, 
belonging to the Blue Lodge and the Chapter. He is a Demo- 
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erat in his political views, and a good man. In 1885 he was 
appointed to serve an unexpired term as county school commis- 
sioner, and was elected to the same office in 1887. He is highly 
competent, both as an educator and a business man. 

William H. Baskett is a native of Shelby County, Ky., where 
he was born in 1841, being the son of Horatio N. and Almeda 
(Griffith) Baskett. He is the second of eleven children, seven liv- 
ing, and was educated in the district schools. In 1870 he married 
Elizabeth F., daughter of William and Edna E. Sanders, natives 
of Virginia, but early residents of Kentucky and also of Lincoln 
County, Mo. Mr. Baskett is the father of three children: George 
V., Lemuel T. and Edna Effie. He rented land until 1877, and 
then purchased his present farm of ninety acres. In 1861 he 
joined Capt. Paul Penn’s company of cavalry, Confederate States 
army, and was at the battle of Mount Zion. Since the war he 
nas been a Democrat and is a member of the Masonic fraternity, 
New Hope Lodge No. 199. Mrs. Baskett’s father died in 1858 
and her mother in 1876. 

Ex-Judge Horatio N. Baskett, father of William H. Baskett, 
was born in Shelby County, Ky., in 1809, and is the son of Job and 
Sarah (Mitchell) Baskett, both of whom were natives of Virginia. 
They were married in Kentucky in 1808, and the father spent 
the remainder of his days in Shelby County. He was a farmer 
and died in 1833. His wife moved to Missouri early in 
the fifties and died in Clark County in 1878, at the age 
of ninety years. The mother’s father, Charles Mitchell, was 
a soldier in the Revolutionary War. Horatio N. is the eld- 
est of eleven children, and was educated in the subscription 
schools. He was married in 1838 to Almeda Griffith, and their 
union resulted in the birth of eleven children, seven of whom are 
living. In 1841 they came to Lincoln County, Mo., and located 
on a farmnear New Hope, where he lived until 1886, and since that 
time has resided in New Hope. In 1846 he was elected justice 
of the peace and served eight years. In 1854 he was elected asso- 
ciate county judge, serving four years, and was again elected, in 
1874, for six years. He has been an earnest worker for the 
‘cause of education, and has substantially aided all enterprises for 
the public weal. He was formerly a Whig in politics, but is now 
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a Democrat. He and wife have been members of the Missionary 
Baptist Church for many years. 

William Berkley was born in Benton County, Mo., in 1849, 
and is the youngest of five children born to the marriage of 
Samuel Berkley and Martha Powers, who were born, reared and 
married in Pike County, Mo. They afterward removed to Ben- 
ton County, and there the mother died about 1859. The father 
was a farmer, and in 1850 went to California and died soon after 
his arrival in that State. After his mother’s death, William 
Berkley spent about two years with his uncle, Edward Powers, 
and then went to California; and, after remaining there some five 
months, went to Salt Lake City, where he spent nearly two years. 
He was in the military service there during 1864 and 1865, un- 
der Gen. Connor. After the close of the war he returned to 
Benton County, and in 1866 came to Lincoln County, where he 
married and has since lived. He owns a fertile and well culti- 
vated farm of 260 acres, and in his political views is a supporter 
of Democratic principles. He belongs to the I. O. O. F. His 
marriage to Nancy J. Worthington occurred in 1879. She is a 
daughter of Francis and Catherine Worthington. The latter’s 
death occurred in 1856. The father is living with his second 
wife and by her is the father of three children. Mr. and Mrs. 
Berkley are the parents of five children: William Francis, Char- 
ley, Katie, Mary J. and Rhoda. 

Ludwell C. Bibb, a farmer of Lincoln County, is a native of 
Amherst County, Va., born in 1836, and is one of eight children 
in the family of William and Jane (Pryor) Bibb, who were also 
Virginians. The father was born in 1810, and in 1856 moved to 
Marshall County, Iowa, but later located in Pike County, Mo., 
and is now living in Lawrence County, keeping a hotel. He was 
formerly a farmer, and has been married three times. His first 
wife died about 1848. Ludwell C. was educated in the common 
schools of Virginia, and up to 1861 made his home with his 
father. At that date he came to Lincoln County, where he was 
married a year later to Mary E., a daughter of Tarplin R. Mitch- 
ell, who was formerly of Virginia, but an early settler of Lincoln 
County. To Mr. Bibb’s marriage were born seven children, five 
of whom are living: Addie (wife of Guy Damron), Blanche, 
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Arthur, Iva and Lofton. Mr. Bibb has an excellent farm of 300 
acres, which he has earned by his own efforts. He takes great 
interest in the cause of education, and votes the Democratic ticket. 
He and his wife have been members of the Baptist Church for 
over thirty years. 

Elder Francis M. Birkhead was born in Lincoln County, Mo., 
in 1832, and is a son of Abraham B. and Joannah (Nixon) Birk- 
head, who were born in Loudoun County, Va., but were married 
in Nelson County, Ky., where they lived until 1830, when they 
came to Lincoln County, Mo., where they cleared a farm and 
spent the remainder of their days. The father died in Kentucky 
in 1849, aged about sixty-seven years. The mother died in 1873, 
aged nearly eighty years. The father was married twice, the 
first wife being a Miss Foreman, by whom he had four children. 
By his last wife he was the father of ten children, seven of whom 
are living. His son, Francis M., was educated in the primitive 
log school-houses of early times, only attending about three 
months during the year. He began farming for himself at the 
age of twenty, and was married in 1850 to Susan A., a daughter 
of William and Elizabeth Overall, natives of Nelson and Bullitt 
Counties, Ky., respectively, the former being of English and the 
latter of Dutch-Irish descent. Mrs. Birkhead was born in Bullitt 
County, Ky., in 1830, and made her home with her grandparents 
until eleven years of age, when she was brought to Lincoln 
County, Mo. She became the mother of eleven children, nine of 
whom are living: William N. (married to Eliza E. Nichols, Sep- 
tember 24, 1879), John D., Joseph B., Euphemia J. (wife of 
John W. Crune), Albert H., Joel E., Eliza C., Emma L. and Joan 
M. Mr. Birkhead is residing on the old homestead, which con- 
sists of 260 acres, and has been a minister of the Missionary 
Baptist Church for fifteen years, and now fills four regular 
appointments. He was licensed in 1872, and ordained a year 
later. He has assisted in organizing a number of churches, and 
has done much to further the cause of Christianity. He is a 
Democrat in politics, and is a member of the Masonic fraternity. 

Robert E. Black, a hardware dealer and lumber merchant of 
Elsberry, Mo., was born in Alleghany City, Penn., in 1846, and 
is the youngest of four children born to William and Margaret 
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(Elliott) Black, who were born in Scotland, where they were 
married about 1835. They came to America soon after, and 
located in Pennsylvania, where the mother died soon after Rob- 
ert E. was born. Mr. Black was a contractor and builder, and 
was a large property holder. He died in Keokuk, Iowa, where 
he had gone on business. Robert E. Black was educated in the 
public schools of Alleghany City, and at an early day learned the 
carpenter’s trade. He came to New Hope in 1864, but soon after 
returned to Pennsylvania, where he remained three years, when 
he again came to New Hope, and in 1869 married Lucy J., a 
daughter of J. Nicholas Dameron, and by her became the father 
of four sons and four daughters. Mr. Black lived at New Hope, 
where he followed contracting and building until 1880, when he 
came to Elsberry, and has since followed the same occupation 
here. He owns 413 acres of land near Elsberry, some fine town 
property, and 100 acres of land west of the town; he also owns 
about sixty vacant lots in Keokuk, Iowa. He takes a great 
interest in the cause of education, and was one of three men who 
erected a fine brick school-house at Elsberry. Mr. Black is a 
Mason, and a member of the Masonic and A. O. U.W. fraternities, 
and in his political views is a Democrat. _His present business 
was established in 1880, and the firm name is Black & Luckett. 
Mr. Luckett was born in New Hope, and was there reared and 
educated, and also attended one session at Foggy Seminary in 
Pike County. He remained on the farm until 1882, and then 
became a partner of Mr. Black’s, at Elsberry. He is a Democrat, 
and a son of W. S. and Mary (Cox) Luckett, who were born in 
Tennessee and Virginia, respectively. They were early settlers 
of Missouri, and are still residing at New Hope. 

Samuel J. Blakely is a native of Christian County, Ky., born 
in 1816. He was brought to Howard County, Mo., when an in- 
fant and was reared here, but his educational advantages were 
very few. In 1839 he was united in marriage to Susan E. 
Myrtle. a native of Howard County, and seven children blessed 
their union, six of whom are living: Sally Ann (widow of Jesse 
Tate), Hannah Ramsie (deceased, wife of Julius F. Cox), 
Olivia (wife of James Sanders), John William (who is in a stock 
commission business with his brother-in-law, James Sanders, 
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in St. Louis), Mary Susan (widow of Job B. Ballard), Cornelia 
(wife of Thomas Riley) and Addie Belle. Soon after his mar- 
riage Mr. Blakely removed to Macon County, but in 1866 came 
to Lincoln County, and located on a good farm near New Hope. 
He is a Democrat and a member of the Masonic fraternity. Mrs. 
Blakely and five of her daughters are members of the Christian 
Church, Mrs. Tate being a Presbyterian. Mr. Blakely’s parents, 
John and Hannah (Hardin) Blakely, were born in Georgia and 
Kentucky, respectively, and were married in the latter State 
about 1817, and came to Howard County, Mo., where the mother 
died, before the war, and the father after, in 1866, at about 
seventy-eight years of age. He was of Irish descent. 

Robert P. Boulton, editor-in-chief and one of the proprietors: 
of the Troy Free Press, was born in Boone County, Mo., June 29, 
1854, and is one of six children, five living, born to the marriage 
of Jesse A. and Clara D. (Perrine) Boulton, who were Kentuck-. 
ians. The father was reared in his native State, and received a 
good education, and, after reaching a proper age, taught both. 
public and private schools, and then turned his attention to farm- 
ing. He was first married to Mary Smith, a Kentucky lady, with 
whom he came to Boone County, Mo., in 1840. Here the mother 
died, leaving two children. Mr. Boulton returned to Kentucky 
and married Miss Perrine, and came to Missouri in 1850. 
where he has since made his home. He was born May 19, 
1817, and his wife, March 30, 1829. They are both members of 
the Christian Church, and he is a Democrat, and served as judge 
of Boone County two terms. Robert P. is their eldest child, and 
was reared onafarm. His early education was received in the pub- 
lic schools, and later he attended the Missouri State University,, 
from which institution he graduated with the degree of B. L. in 
1877. After pedagoguing in the public schools until 1880 he 
took a post-graduate course in his alma mater and received the 
degree of M. L. During the session of 1880-81 and 1881-82 he 
filled the chair of English literature and history in Christian 
University, at Canton, Mo., and the following year held a posi- 
tion on the staff of the chief clerk of the Missouri House of 
Representatives. In 1883-84 he was principal of the Hannibal 
Collegiate Institute, and in the latter year bought a third interest 
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in the Hannibal Morning Journal, of which he became editor. 
Again, in 1885, he was on the staff of the clerk of the House of 
Representatives. In 1887 he sold his interest in the Journal, 
and purchased of H. M. Cornick a half interest in the Lincoln 
County News, and this he consolidated with the Troy Free Press 
the following year under the firm name of Boulton & Townsend. 
Mr. Boulton is a Democrat, and a member of the I. O. O. F., and 
is also a member of the Christian Church. 

John J. Bradley is a Kentuckian, and was born in Bourbon 
County in 1815. He came to Missouri at the age of fifteen 
years, and lived successively in Pike, Ralls, Marion, Audrain and 
Lincoln Counties, locating in the latter county in 1863, where he 
has since been engaged in tilling the soil and raising stock. He 
was formerly a carpenter, but forsome time has given his attention 
to farming, and is the owner of 160 acres of land. He is a Demo- 
crat, and a member of the Masonic fraternity. He was married 
in 1836 to Rhoda E. Bradley, who was born in Tennessee in 
1819, andl by her is the father of the following interesting family: 
James C. (living in Texas), Elizabeth Layton, (of Texas), John 
William, Henry H., Nancy J. (wife of John Wilburn), Virginia 
(wife of Thomas Smith), Margaret J. (wife of James Smith) 
and Mary (wife of Elmore Thompson). Mr. and Mrs. Bradley 
are members of the Baptist Church. His parents, Layton and 
Nancy (Delany) Bradley, were born in Culpeper County, Va., 
in 1779 and 1782, and died in Missouri in 1848 and 1841, 
respectively. They were married in 1802, and a_ year 
later Jocated in Bourbon County, Ky., and about 1840 
settled in Lincoln County, Mo. The father was of Irish-English 
extraction, and was a shoemaker by trade, but later followed the 
‘occupation offarming. His father was Augustine Bradley, and 
his grandfather was Lawrence Bradley. The latter came from 
England to America at a very early period, and participated in 
the French and Indian wars, and was with Braddock when he was 
‘defeated and killed. 

Austin Bradley, farmer and stock raiser, of Lincoln County, 
is the youngest of nine children born to the marriage of Layton 
©. Bradley and Nancy Delany, who were born in Culpeper 
County, Va., about 1775 and 1780, respectively. They were 
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married in their native State, and became residents of Bourbon 
County, Ky., previous to 1805. In the year 1830 they became 
residents of Missouri, and in 1841 came to Lincoln County. The 
father was a farmer and died in Ralls County. Austin Brad- 
ley was born in Bourbon County, Ky., in 1822, and was reared 
in the woods of Pike County, and at the age of eighteen years 
went to Wisconsin and worked in the lead mines for about a 
year, and after an interval of one year, spent six months more 
there. He then spent about one year traveling in the Southern 
States—Texas, Louisiana, Alabama and Arkansas. He was mar- 
ried in 1848 to Prudence Downing, and by her became the father 
of twelve children, six living: Martha Ann (wife of James A. 
Bradley), James Cooper, Ida L. (wife of B. F. Green), Owen 
W., John A. and Oscar D. The children have all received good 
educations, and are doing well for themselves, In 1850 Mr. 
Bradley crossed the plains to California, but was taken sick soon 
after his arrival there and was unable to work. He remained 
about fifteen months and then returned home, and since 1865 
has been a resident of his present farm of 376 acres of land. He 
was formerly a Whig in politics, but is now a Democrat. He 
has been a member of the Masonic fraternity for about twenty- 
five years, and he and wife have been members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South for nearly forty years. Mrs. Bradley’s 
parents, James and Martha Downing, were Kentuckians, and 
became residents of Missouri at an early day, and both died in 
Lincoln County. Mrs. Bradley was born here in 1830. 

Dr. Talbot N. Bragg, physician and surgeon, is the son of 
Talbot and Elvira R. (Sydner) Bragg, both natives of Lincoln 
County, Mo. For a livelihood he followed mercantile pursuits, 
and for several years he was clerk in the land office at Jeffer- 
son City. He died in 1863 at the age of thirty, leaving a 
family of four children, three sons and one daughter. Two of 
the sons are professional men—Talbot N. and Kelly R., who 
is preparing for the dental profession. The former was born 
near Troy, Mo., January 14, 1860, and educated in the Troy 
schools. At the age of seventeen he began the study of medi- 
cine, and in 1878 he entered the Missouri Medical College at 
St. Louis, graduating from that institution in 1881. He then 
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located at Troy, where he has since been engaged in the prac- 
tice of his profession. He has been coroner two terms. In 
1886 he married Miss Mary A. Pollard, a daughter of Dr. W. 
H. Pollard, of Pike County. Dr. Bragg has practiced for 
nearly eight years in Troy, and has secured a good class of 
patronage, and has met with very satisfactory success, He is 
a Democrat in his political views, is a member of the A, O. 
U. W., and he and wife are of the Episcopal faith. 

William Brown, farmer and son of Levi and Mary (Oden) 
Brown, was born in Lincoln County, Mo., where he is now living, 
in June 1836. The father was born in Cocke County, Tenn., in 
1796, and the mother in Barren County, Ky., she being a little 
older than her husband. He came to Lincoln County in 1815, 
and she to St. Charles County a few years before, and lived for 
some time in a fort. After their marriage, in 1829, they settled 
in Lincoln County, and here spent the balance of their days. 
He was a mechanic, making spinning wheels, coffins or whatever 
the early settlers needed, though at the same time he carried on 
farming. He died in 1881 and she in 1877. He was a Democrat 
previous to the war and afterwards a Republican. In their family 
were five children, of whom two sons and one daughter are now 
living. The grandfather, William Brown, fought in the Revolu- 
tionary War. William Brown, the subject of this sketch, was 
reared ona farm and received little or no education. He lived 
with and cared for his parents until their death. In 1858 he 
married Miss Nancy E. Williams, daughter of John P. and Mary 
(Hatfield) Williams, who were the parents of four daughters, of 
whom Mrs. Brown is the youngest. The fruits of Mr. Brown’s 
marriage were two children, John L. (deceased) and Levi. Since 
his marriage Mr. Brown has lived on his fine farm, consisting of 
222 acres all well cultivated; besides this he has ample means on 
interest. He has been a resident of Lincoln County for the past 
fifty-two years, and has never been on a train or a steamboat. - 
For about three years during the war he belonged to the militia. 

James W. Brown was born in Lincoln County, Mo., in 1841, 
and is ason of Andrew and Sarah (Miller) Brown, who were 
born in the “Old North State” (Carolina) and came to Missouri 
in 1826. The father was a farmer and died in 1863, and his wife 
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in 1860. Their son, James W., assisted his parents on the farm, 
and in 1862 married Susan E. Owens, who bore him six children, 
and died in 1875. January 24, 1876, Mr. Brown married his 
second wife, Fannie G. Kemper, and by her is the father of three 
children. She was born in Kentucky, and died February 7, 
1885. Bettie Lee Thompson became his wife in 1886, and two 
children blessed their union, but both died in infancy. Mr. 
Brown is a member of the Old School Baptist Church and also its 
clerk, and for the past fifteen years has been superintendent of 
the County Poor House and farm. He owns 220 acres of good 
land on which he has resided since March, 1887. Besides this 
he has two small farms in different tracts. In June, 1861, he 
enlisted in the Missouri State Guards, under Gen. Price, and 
served about six months. He is astanch Democrat in politics, 
and on June 2, 1888, was nominated by the Democrats of Lin- 
coln County for the office of public administrator, running ahead 
of his opponent’s votes over two to one. 

James H. Brown is a prosperous farmer of Lincoln County, 
Mo. Heisason of James and Abigail (Lindsey) Brown, who 
were born in Tennessee and Kentucky in 1803 and 1811, and 
died in Missouri in 1888 and 1882, respectively. They were mar- 
ried in Pike County, Mo., in 1836, whither the father had come 
in 1827. They became residents of Lincoln County in 1868, and 
were zealous members of the Missionary Baptist Church. He 
was a Whig in early days, but after the war became a Republican, 
Their family consisted of seven children, James H. Brown being 
the fourth in the family. He was born in Pike County, Septem- 
ber 21, 1844, and spent his boyhood days on his father’s farm, 
and in attending the common schools. In 1864 he enlisted in 
Company D, Third Missouri Cavalry United States army, and 
after serving about eight months, enlisted in Company C, Four- 
teenth Missouri Cavalry, serving until October, 1865, and par- 
ticipating in the battle of Pilot Knob. Since his return home he 
has followed the occupation of farming, and owns a good farm of 
189 acres, on which he located in 1866. He is a member of the 
A. O. U. W., and is a Republican in politics. In 1870 he was 
wedded to Missouri C. Lovelace, who was born June 27, 1850, 
and is the mother of three living children. One child is dead. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Brown are members of the Missionary Baptist and 
Christian Churches, respectively. 

Cornelius Brown is the son of John Brown, who was born in 
Virginia and came to Missouri with his parents when a boy, 
growing up ona farm. After attaining man’s estate he took for 
his companion through life, Mary L. Gunn, who bore him one 
daughter. After her death he went to Dubuque, Iowa, and 
served the plasterer’s trade, and from there, in 1849, started over- 
land, with an ox team, for California, which he reached after 
a journey*of six months, during which time he had a number of 
encounters and many narrow escapes from Indians. He was a 
successful gold miner for three years, and in 1852 returned home 
by water and subsequently was married in Pike County to Mary 
A. Hayden, soon after which he moved to Lincoln County and 
located on a farm. He was very prosperous in his chosen calling, 
and became one of the first farmers of the county. He was a Dem- 
ocrat, and died in 1877 at the age of fifty-seven years. His widow 
afterward married J. Bent. Henry, and died in 1881. She was 
the mother of four sons and one daughter by Mr. Brown, and 
three of her sons are living, the youngest of whom is Cornelius. 
He was born on the old home farm, which is now his, October 
24, 1861, and there began his career as a farmer. He attended 
the common schools in boyhood, and at the age of eighteen years 
began to earn his own living. He worked at the carpenter's 
trade for some time as bridge carpenter on the St. Louis & Han- 
nibal Railroad, but for the last few years has been living on and 
farming the old homestead, which consists of 200 acres, with 150 
acres under cultivation. In 1886 he was married to Georgie B., 
a daughter of Abe Duff, and by her is the father of one son, 
Claude. Mr. Brown’s political views are Democratic. 

Manford Burley, agent and operator for the St. Louis, Keo- 
kuk & Northwestern Railroad, and agent for the American 
Express Company, at Elsberry, Mo., was born in Ontario, Can- 
ada, in 1843, and is the sixth of eight children born to Sylvester 
and Caroline (Jenkins) Burley, who were also subjects of Great 
Britain and spent their livesin Canada. The father was a farmer 
and was of English descent. He was born in 1800 and died in 
1875. After his wife’s death, which occurred in 1851 at the age 
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of forty-two years, he married Susan Fox, their nuptials being 
celebrated about 1857. Both parents were members of the Soci- 
ety of Friends or Quakers. Manford Burley was educated in the 
common schools, and was a graduate of Eastman’s Commercial 
College, at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., in 1865. Since that time very 
nearly all his attention has been given to railroading, and he has 
spent the most of the time in Illinois and Missouri, working for 
the Chicago & Alton Railroad in the former State, and for the 
St. Louis, Keokuk & Northwestern in the latter. He has been 
the efficient agent at Elsberry since 1881, and is a faithful and 
obliging employe. He has been quite successful in his business, 
and is the owner of a good farm of 250 acres near Elsberry. He 
is conservative in politics, is a Prohibitionist, and a member of the 
K. of H. and T. B. A. In 1873 he was married at Pleasant Hill, 
Ill., to Virginia A., daughter of Lawson Turner, who was a native 
of Virginia, and died in Illinois about 1877. His wife died in 
1868. Mr. Burley is the father of three children: Russell Jay, 
Maud C. and Mabel Virginia. Mr. Burley is the only one of his 
family to locate in the United States. 

Ephraim Cannon is the fourth of ten children born to John 
and Jane (Knox) Cannon, who were married in the ‘Blue Grass 
State”? and became residents of Missouri, in 1818. They im- 
proved a good farm in Lincoln County, and there the father died 
in 1871. The mother’s parents came from Ireland, and she was 
born three weeks after they landed on American soil. Her father, 
James Knox, came to Missouri ata very early day, and lived 
many years in Lincoln County. James Cannon, father of John, 
was probably born in South Carolina. He was a soldier in the 
Revolutionary War, and came to Lincoln County about 1818, and 
died when our subject was a young man. Ephraim Cannon was 
born near Troy, Mo., in 1821, and received a meager education 
in the old subscription schools of his boyhood days. September 
30, 1845, he wedded Nancy A., adaughter of William and Lydia 
Elsberry, whose sketch appears elsewhere in this work. ‘Their 
union has been blessed by the birth of ten children, all of whom 
are living: Sarah (wife of EH. A. Cobb), George W., Elizabeth 
(wife of Israel R. Hinds), Lydia (wife of J. H. Larue), Susan 
(wife of Howard M. Moxley), John, Mary (wife of Henry 
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Nichols), Rebecca (wife of Samuel Elston), William F. and Ben- 
jamin E. Since his marriage Mr. Cannon has lived on the farm 
adjoining his old home and owns both places, 640 acres in 
all. He was in the State Militia a short time during the war. 
He was formerly a Whig in his political views but now votes the 
Democratic ticket. His wife died January 9, 1877. She was a 
consistent and worthy member of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
J. R. Cannon is a member of the dry goods and clothing firm of 
Cannon & Alloway, at Elsberry, Mo. The business was established 
in 1880 by Goodman, Cannon & Co., and existed under the firm 
names of Cannon Sons and Cannon Bros. until 1886, since which 
time the business has been carried on by the present firm. Their 
stock amounts to about $12,000, and their annual sales are between 
$35,000 and $45,000. Mr. Cannon was born in Lincoln County 
in 1856, and was reared on a farm and educated in the common 
country schools. He had always resided on a farm up to 1880. 
He was married in 1878 to Ida, a daughter of Edward and Sere- 
pha Whiteside, who were born in Lincoln County. Mrs. Cannon 
was also born here and is the mother of twochildren. Mr. Can- 
non is a Democrat and a member of the A. O. U. W., and he and 
wife are members of the Baptist Church. He is ason of Isaac, 
and a grandson of Samuel Cannon. The latter was one of the 
first white settlers of Lincoln County. His brother and all but 
one of his entire family were murdered by the Indians. Isaac 
Cannon was born in Lincoln County, and is now a farmer and 
stock raiser of Hurricane Township. He was married in 1855, 
to Lucy Wilkinson. M. S. Alloway, Mr. Cannon’s partner in 
business, was born in Lincoln County, and was reared to an agri- 
cultural experience. His parents came originally from the 
“Blue Grass State,” being early settlers of this locality. Mr. 
Alloway’s educational advantages were such as the common 
schools afforded. Before entering into business at this place he 
was engaged for some time in merchandising at New Hope. 
Joseph Cantriel is a native of Lincoln County, born April 1, 
1834, and is the fourth of eight children born to the marriage of 
David Cantriel and Mary Presley, who were born in Kentucky 
and South Carolina in 1803 and 1804, and died in Missouri in 
1853 and 1874, respectively. They were married in Missouri, 
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and settled on a farm in Lincoln County. Both were members 
of the Primitive Baptist Church, and he was a supporter of Dem- 
ocratic principles. Young Joseph Cantriel spent the happy, un- 
eventful life of the average farmer’s boy, but only received about 
three months’ schooling. By his own efforts, however, he has 
secured enough education to enable him to attend to his own 
business affairs. While hauling apples to Clarksville he took his 
arithmetic with him and learned the muliplication table while go- 
ing backward and forward. In 1860 he went to Pike’s Peak, where 
he mined for a short time and then returned home. He has a 
good farm of 240 acres of land, and is one of the prosperous 
farmers of the county. September 5, 1861, he married Ann 
Elizabeth Reid, who was born October 28, 1845, and their union 
has been blessed by the birth of three children, two of whom are 
living: Mary Elizabeth, born February 24, 1863 (wife of W. W. 
Broyles), and Richard Henry Walton, born October 12, 1882. 
Mr. Cantriel supports the principles of the Democratic party. 

Thomas M. Carter, a prominent ex-county official, was born 
in the ‘Old Dominion,” and came with his parents to Missouri 
in 1830, locating first in St. Charles County, and in 1852 in Lin- 
coln County. He was engaged in the hotel business in the lat- 
ter place until 1861, when he enlisted in the Confederate service 
as private, but was soon chosen captain, and before the close of 
the war rose to the rank of lieutenant-colonel. He was wounded 
as Elkhorn, Vicksburg and Franklin. At the close of the war 
he returned home, and in 1868 purchased the farm on which he 
now lives, consisting of 160 acres. He also gives considerable 
attention to stock raising. He is a Democrat, politically, and, 
from 1873 to 1877, served the people of Lincoln County as sher- 
iff, and made an efficient and trustworthy officer. He was mar- 
ried in 1855 to Alabama, daughter of Col. Frank Henry, and by 
her is the father of two sons and two daughters. Mr. Carter 
was a soldier in the Mexican War about fifteen months, and his 
parents, C. L. and Mary (Sawyers) Carter, were both Vir- 
ginians. The father was a saddler by trade, but in later years 
followed the occupation of farming and tobacco manufacturing. 
Both died in St. Charles County, Mo. 

Alfred Hamlin Chenoweth, M. D. (deceased). One of the 
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ablest representatives of the medical profession with which Lin- 
coln County has been blessed was Dr. Alfred Hamlin Cheno- 
weth. Born of illustrious ancestry, he added the highest schol- 
astic training. His father, Rev. Alfred G. Chenoweth, was born 
in Berkeley County, Va., in 1809, and was a lineal descendent of 
the fourth generation from Lord Baltimore, and of the third genera- 
tion from Oliver Cromwell. He was a man of scholarly attainments 
and one of the shining lights in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
While stationed at Greencastle, Ind., he was called to lay aside 
the burdens of life, dying in 1864. The Doctor's mother, 
Catherine A. (Peel) Chenoweth, has Rockingham County, Va., 
as the place of her nativity, and 1812 as the year of her birth. 
She lived to be sixty-nine, spending her last days in this county. 
Their family consisted of six children, three sons and three 
daughters. The oldest son, Bernard P., was a missionary to 
China, where he died while at the post of duty. William E. was 
a captain in the Federal army during the late war. The Doctor, 
the youngest son, was a native of Hampshire County, Va., born 
December 17, 1846. His literary education was acquired at 
Asbury University, of Greencastle, Ind., from which institution 
he graduated in early manhood. In 1863 he volunteered in 
Capt. Osborn’s Company. He served until the close of the war, 
and after that struggle graduated from the medical department 
of the University of Virginia. About 1868 he came west, grad- 
uated at the St. Louis Medical College, and then located in Lin- 
coln County, Mo. In 1869 he married Miss Ella, daughter of 
Jonathan and Leah J. (Dryden) Crume. She was born in this 
county in 1851, though her father was a native of Kentucky and 
her mother of Maryland. To Dr. and Mrs. Chenoweth were born 
seven children, four now living. The Doctor was a Mason and 
an active worker in the Methodist Episcopal Church, as is also 
his wife. He died November 28,1887. He was a skillful phy- 
sician and one pre-eminently fitted for that noble profession. 
Francis B. Clare, farmer, is the son of Daniel and Jane 
(Hansford) Clare. The father was born in Virginia in 1791, 
although his ancestors were from Germany. He was young when 
his parents died and he was bound to his brother. At the age 
of eighteen he left for Keutucky, where he learned the tanner’s 
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trade, and at which he worked until coming to Missouri. While 
in Kentucky he married Miss Hansford, a native of that State, 
born in 1792. They moved to Lincoln County, Mo., in 1826, 
and there passed the remainder of their days. The father was a 
farmer and a soldier under Harrison in the War of 1812. The 
mother died about 1833, a consistent member of the Baptist 
Chutch. The father afterward married Mrs. Frances Cox, of 
Montgomery County. To the first marriage were born nine chil- 
dren, seven sons and two daughters, and by his second marriage 
was born one child, ason. Mr. Clare was an old Clay Whig, and 
he and last wife were members of the Christian Church. He 
died in 1843. Francis B. was the eldest child born to the first 
marriage, his birth occurring February 19, 1816, in Somerset, 
Ky. He attained his education in the country schools, having 
been reared on a farm, and of course this was limited. At the 
age of ten he came with his parents to Lincoln County, Mo., and 
there worked for his father until twenty-one years of age, when 
he began for himself in agricultural pursuits, making this his 
life-long work. In 1840 he married Miss Mary Gray, who was 
born in Kentucky, June 17, 1824. She lost her parents when 
about three years of age and was brought to this county and 
reared by her grandparents. ‘To Mr. and Mrs. Clare were born 
ten children, nine now living, five sons and four daughters. In 
1838 Mr. Clare began working on the place where he lives, which 
now consists of 678 acres in this and Montgomery County. As 
afarmer Mr. Clare has been quite successful, and his children, 
upon leaving home, all received a start. He has lived in this 
county for sixty-two years, and is much respected. He was a 
Whig but is now a Democrat, and he and wife are members of 
the Christian Church. 

Rev. Father Thomas Cleary, the priest at Millwood, was born 
in County Tipperary, Ireland, in 1814. He received his literary 
education in the old country, where he taught school. In 1851 
he sailed for America, and after teaching in South Carolina and 
Georgia, he was honored with the degree of LL. D. at St. Mary’s 
College, S. C. He came to Missouri in 1857, and received his 
theological education at Carondelet, near St. Louis, and at Cape 
Girardeau. He was ordained in 1860, and four years later he 
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came to his present charge, where he has continued ever since. 
Father Cleary is an estimable pastor, and is dearly beloved by 
all his members. 

EK. A. Cobb, farmer and stock raiser of Lincoln County, Mo., 
was born in Montgomery County, Mo., in 1846, and is a son of 
Henry and Rachel B. (Downing) Cobb. The father was a South 
Carolinian, and came with his mother and step-father to Missouri. 
He was married in Lincoln County, but made his home in Mont- 
gomery County, wherehe passed the remainder of his days, dying 
when our subject was an infant. His widow married again and 
lived in Lincoln County until her death, which occurred in 1884. 
Her second husband was George Elsberry. E. A. Cobb was the 
youngest of two children and was reared by his grandmother 
Downing, with whom he remained until about fourteen years of 
age, when at that early age he began farming for himself. Sarah 
Cannon became his wife in 1866. She is a daughter of Eph- 
raim and Nancy Cannon, and is the mother of the following chil- 
dren: George, Nida, Gertie, Karl and John. Two children are 
dead. Mr. Cobb rented land until 1882, when he purchased his 
present farm of 126 acres, which is well situated and under good 
cultivation. Hesupports the principles of the Democratic party. 

Osborn N. Coffey, an old and respected citizen and an early 
settler of Lincoln County, Mo., was born in Casey County, Ky., 
February 4, 1807, and is the son of Jesse and Elizabeth (Riffe) 
Coffey, both of whom were natives of Kentucky. Their ances- 
tors were from Virginia and Pennsylvania, respectively. The 
father was an extensive dealer in hogs, which he used to drive to 
Richmond, Va.,a distance of about five hundred miles. He was 
a colonel in the War of 1812, was for two terms a member in the 
State Legislature, and a member of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of Kentucky. Both were members of the Missionary Bap- 
tist Church, and lived to a good old age. They reared a large 
family of children, of whom Osborn N. is the second. While 
growing up he had very poor opportunities for schooling, though 
he aided himself very much in that direction after attaining his 
growth. At the age of eighteen he began for himself, and soon 
after engaged as clerk in a store, where he remained two years. 
In 1829 he married Miss Jane L. Bell, a native of Lincoln 
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County, Ky., and in their family were seven children who lived 
to be grown. One of the sons served in the Confederate army 
and was twice severely wounded. In 1831 Mr. Coffey moved to 
Missouri, and three years later to Lincoln County, where he 
opened a store at Louisville. At the same time he dealt in hogs 
and tobacco, but failing in this he purchased the place where he 
now lives, which consists of 363 acres of land. Both he and wife 
are members of the Presbyterian Church, and for many years he 
was a magistrate. He has done quite well, financially, though 
he has had many reverses and losses. 

Capt. William Colbert, president of the Farmers’ and Mechan- 
ics’ Savings Bank at Troy, and proprietor of the Colbert House, 
was born June 22, 1827, his parents being Shelton and Elizabeth 
(Mabry) Colbert. The father was born in Kentucky, although 
his ancestors were natives of France, from which country they 
moved to Ireland and finally to America. The mother was born 
in North Carolina and was of English-Welsh descent. When a 
girl she moved to Kentucky, where she was afterward: married to 
Mr. Colbert. In 1826 they came to Missouri, and located in Lin- 
coln County, where a permanent home was made. He lived to 
be about forty-two years of age and she about seventy-six. He 
was a strong Democrat and she an active member of the Christian 
Church. In their family were nine children, four sons and five 
daughters, Capt. William Colbert attained his growth in Lin- 
coln County, and received a very limited education. In 1846 he 
married Miss Margaret Brown, a native of North Carolina, who 
bore him seven children, three sons and four daughters. Hayv- 
ing farmed until the breaking out of the late war, he organized 
Company B, of the Thirty-seventh Missouri Militia Cavalry, and 
was chosen captain of the same, serving in that capacity about a 
year. He then organized Company C, of the Second Provisional 
Regiment Cavalry, and held the captaincy of this until 1864, when 
he was commissioned second lieutenant of Company A, Forty- 
ninth Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and was elected captain on 
organization of that company. He was commissioned lieuten- 
ant-colonel of the Sixty-fourth Regiment of, Missouri Militia, 
December 29, 1865. In 1869 he was appointed circuit court 
clerk of Lincoln County, and ex-officio recorder. Having filled 
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that position two years by appointment, he was successfully 
elected four times to that office in the face of a strong Dem- 
ocratic majority, thus holding the office eighteen years, longer 
than any other man save one. Mr. Colbert was a Democrat 
before the war, a strong Union man during that time and has 
been a stanch Republican since. He began a poor boy and is 
now considered one of the wealthiest men of Lincoln County. 
Besides being president, he is also one of the directors of the bank. 
In 1866 his first wife died, and the following year he married 
Miss Mary Dregay, a native of St. Louis but of English extrac- 
tion. Four children were born to this union, two sons and two 
daughters. Mr. Colbert is a member of the Christian Church, 
as were both of his wives. He is a member of the G. A. R. and 
is also an Odd Fellow. 

Josiah Creech, attorney, of Troy, is the son of George W. and 
Parthena (Pollard) Creech, natives of Nashville, Tenn., and 
Lynchburg, Va., respectively. They came to Lincoln County, 
Mo., at an early day, and reared their family to honest toil. 
After attending the common schools, Josiah took an academic 
course as a foundation for the legal structure to be built thereon. 
Having taken a course of reading under Quigly & Bonfils, he 
was admitted to the Lincoln County bar in 1871. Four years 
later he was united in wedlock with Miss Marrie Brevator, a na- 
tive of St. Louis, who bore him three children, two sons and a 
daughter. Mr. Creech has been called into active life somewhat; 
besides holding the offices of alderman and mayor, he has been 
public administrator of the county for eight years, and prosecut- 
ing attorney for two terms. In his political principles Mr. 
Creech affiliates with the Democratic party. He is a Royal Arch 
Mason, a third degree Odd Fellow and a much respected citizen. 

Jonathan W. Crume was born in Nelson County, Ky., in 1821, 
and is a son of John and Jane (Kirkham) Crume, who were born 
in Virginia and Kentucky, respectively. The former was born 
in 1781 and when thirteen years of age went with his father, 
Philip Crume, to Kentucky, where he afterward married and, in 
1830, removed to Lincoln County, Mo. He was a soldier in the 
War of 1812 and died in 1840. His wife was born in 1783 and 
died in 1856. The maternal grandfather, Michael Kirkham, was 
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an Irishman. Jonathan W. Crume is the sixth of eight children, 
and received a limited early education. He was married in 1842 
to Leah Jane, a daughter of Littleton Dryden, who came from 
Maryland to Lincoln County in 1836. He was a soldier in the 
War of 1812. To Mr. and Mrs. Crume were born eight chil- 
dren, two of whom are dead. He, at one time, had a good farm 
of 650 acres, and is a progressive and prosperous farmer. He 
was a Whig in politics previous to the war, but since that time 
has supported the principles of the Democratic party. He is a 
Mason and his wife isa member of the Methodist Church. Jesse 
S. Crume, the Democratic nominee for county sheriff, is the third 
child of Jonathan W. Crume, and was born in 1849. He 
received a limited education and at the age of twenty-three 
began doing for himself, engaging in the mercantile business 
at Cap-au-Gris in connection with an elder brother, continuing 
for two years. In 1873 he was married to Hettie, a daughter 
of Monroe and Susan Thomasson, who were formerly of Virginia 
and early settlers of Lincoln County. The father died in 1886 
at the age of sixty-five years. Mr. and Mrs. Crume have six 
children: Arthur L., Minor M., Renie S., John L., Hubert J. and 
Ella G. Mr. Crume is quite extensively engaged in breeding 
fine horses and cattle. He is the present Democratic nominee 
for county sheriff, and, if elected, would prove a good officer. 
He is a Mason, belonging to Lodge No. 270, at New Salem. 
Joseph D. Damron is a native of Nelson County, Va., born in 
1827, and is a son of Druey C. and Charlotta (Martin) Damron, 
who were also born in Virginia, in 1802 and 1808, and died in 
1887 and 1871, respectively. They came to Lincoln County in 
1843 and here afterward made their home with the exception of 
1846-47, which they spent in Pike County. They were members 
of the Baptist Church. Joseph D. is the second of their thirteen 
children, ten of whom lived to be grown, and in his boyhood 
days received a very limited education. At the age of eighteen 
years he began working for himself on a farm for $8 per month, 
and continued that occupation until 1857, when he went to Cal- 
ifornia. In 1853 he made a trip to Vancouver’s Island, but in 
1859 returned to Missouri, and acted as overseer for the neigh- 
boring planters until the slaves were emancipated. March 1, 
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1861, he married Virginia Hall, who died in 1862. A year later 
he married Nannie B., a daughter of Richard and Mary J. Hall, 
and sister of his first wife, and by her is the father of three living 
children: Guy, Mollie (wife of L. D. Reynolds) and Charley. 
Mr. Damron owns a fertile farm of 136 acres, and is one of the 
county’s prosperous farmers. He votes the Democratic ticket 
and he and Mrs. Damron are members of the Baptist Church. 
James L. Dawson is the eldest of a family of six children, 
four of whom are living, and was born in Amherst County, Va., 
in 1828, to the union of Rev. Ludwell L. and Jane ( Watt) Daw- 
gon, his grandfather being Rey. Lewis Dawson. The latter was 
a Methodist minister of Virginia for many years. The father was 
also a minister of that State and died in 1848, preceded by his 
wife in 1842. James L. Dawson was educated in the common 
schools and at the age of fourteen years began doing for himself. 
Subsequent to 1844 he and his youngest sister came to Lincoln 
County, Mo., and he was engaged in lead mining until 1850, when 
he began farming and has a fine farm of 330 acres, which he has 
managed in connection with stock raising up to the present time. 
He is a Democrat and Mason, and is Master of the lodge at New 
Hope. In 1850 he was married to Susan D. Harvey, and by her 
is the father of five living children, to whom he has taken great 
pains to give good educations. Mrs. Dawson’s parents are Fran- 
cis and Malinda Harvey, who were formerly of Virginia, but 
became residents of Missouri in 1831; six of their children were 
born in Virginia and ten in Missouri. The father died in 1860 and 
the mother eight years later. Mr. Dawson’s only son, Francis L. 
Dawson, was born in Lincoln County, in 1857, and besides at- 
tending the common schools was a student at Clarksville High 
School for five years, and the Gainesville (Ark.) High School for 
two years. He then spent two terms at William Jewell College, 
Liberty, Mo., and after his return home assisted in tilling the 
farm and taught nine terms of school. October 16, 1885, he 
was married to Mollie J., a daughter of A. M. and Missouri 
Thomas, who were formerly from Kentucky and Tennessee, 
respectively. Both had been twice married, and died in 1883 and 
1850, respectively. To Francis L. and Mrs. Dawson was born 
one child, Lillian. Mr. Dawson is living on the old homestead, 
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which consists of 470 acres, and he is a Democrat in politics. He 
is a member of the A. O. U. W. and Triple Alliance, and also be- 
longs to the Baptist Church. 

Nathaniel N. Day is a son of James and Emily (Rochester) 
Day, and was born in Lincoln County, in 1840. He is the fourth 
of eight children, and was educated in the common schools. In 
1861 he enlisted for six months under Col. Burbridge, of Price’s 
army, and was in the battle of Lexington. In 1862 he was mar- 
ried to Mary, a daughter of Willett and Elizabeth Elston, who 
were formerly of Kentucky, but came to Lincoln County about 
1839. The father died in 18738, but the mother is still living. 
Mrs. Day was born in 1840, and became the mother of nine 
children, eight of whom are living. Since his marriage Mr. Day 
has resided on his present farm of 100 acres. He is a Democrat in. 
politics and his first presidential vote was cast for Breckinridge. 
He is a member of the Masonic fraternity, and he, wife and two 
children are members of the Baptist Church. His father was 
born in Kentucky in 1808, and came with his father, Francis 
Day, to Missouri in 1818. He was married in St. Charles County 
in 1832, and three years after came to Lincoln County, and be- 
came one of the well known farmers of the county. He has been 
a life-long Democrat. His wife was born in Virginia in 1815, 
and is still living. Francis Day, the grandfather, was of En- 
glish-Welsh descent, and was bornin Maryland. He was reared 
in Virginia, and was a soldier in the Revolutionary War under 
one of the Lees. He was an early settler of Kentucky, and also 
of Missouri, and died in the latter State about 1825 or 1826. 

Thomas Diggs (deceased) was born in Bourbon County, Ky., 
in 1808, and in 1815 came with his parents, David M. and Susan 
Diggs, to St. Louis County, Mo., remaining there some three 
years and then coming, in 1817, to Lincoln County, being 
among its very earliest settlers. They located on Bryant's Creek 
on what is known as the Boone farm, lived there seven or 
eight years, then moved one mile east, and there the father spent 
the remainder of his days, dying in 1863 when about eighty- 
eight years of age. He and his son, Thomas, erected a saw and 
grist-mill on Bryant’s Creek, which they managed for many 
years, it being probably the first water mill in Lincoln County. 
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The country was in a very wild state at that day, and the woods 
were full of Indians and wild animals. They had to seek shelter 
and safety a number of timesin Clark’s Fort, just below Troy, to 
protect themselves from the attacks of the former, who were very 
hostile at times. Thomas Diggs was an only child, and his early 
playmates were the Indian lads, with whom he would smoke, eat 
muskrat, coon and opossum. Owing to the primitive state of the 
country he received no educational advantages, but by his own 
endeavors became versed in the rudimentary branches. He 
always lived on the old home farm and was recognized as one of 
the most industrious and honest citizens of the county. He was 
a great hunter and sportsman, and at the time of his death, which 
occurred March 10, 1888, was well fixed financially. He was 
married in 1832 to Jane, daughter of William and Sarah McMil- 
lin, who were North Carolinians by birth, where Mrs. Diggs was 
born in 1812. They died in Missouri. To Mr. and Mrs. Diggs 
were born eight children, five of whom are living: William C., 
Henry H., Benjamin F., Thomas J. and Sarah E., wife of J. D. 
Tinder. Mr. Diggs took great interest in the cause of education 
and the general upbuilding of the country, and was noted for his 
hospitality and generosity, having reared and educated a number 
of orphan children. He was a Whig and a stanch Union man 
during the war, and later he became a Republican in politics. 
His son, David M., died in 1865, in the hospital at St. Louis, 
while serving his country, and Benjamin F. also served in the 
Union army. Mr. Diggs was a member of the Methodist Church 
and was strictly temperate in his habits. 

Andrew J. Dixon, farmer, is a son of William H. and Hannah 
(Hensley) Dixon, who were born in Virginia and Kentucky, 
respectively. They were married in the latter State, and about 
1837 moved to Monroe County, Ind., where they lived in a tent 
until the father could build him a house, which he, in time, suc- 
ceeded in doing. It was a cabin of round poles, 16x16. Two 
other families spent the winter with them, and all lived in this 
house. The mother died in 1858, leaving five sons and four 
daughters to mourn her loss. The following year the father and 
four children came to Missouri, and in 1870 to Lincoln County. 
Hera he spent the remainder of his days, being nearly eighty-two 
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years old at the time of his death. He was a Democrat in poli- 
tics and a millwright by trade, and in all respects was a worthy 
man. Andrew J. Dixon was born March 20, 1829, in Scott 
County, Va., but he was reared and educated in Indiana. At the 
age of sixteen he began working at the carpenter’s trade, and also 
learned brick masonry and blacksmithing. In 1854 he wedded 
Elendar C. Cannon, who was born in North Carolina, and became 
an early resident of Indiana. They came to Adair County in 
1858, and the following year to Lincoln County, where they have 
since lived. During the war he enlisted in Company D, Third 
Missouri State Militia, and served until April, 1865, and then 
helped organize the Enrolled Militia. He was commissioned 
captain of Company EH, and was a participant in thirteen engage- 
ments, but was unhurt. Since the war he has been engaged in 
blacksmithing and selling farm implements. He was postmaster 
of Louisville from May, 1866, to February, 1885, and has been 
school director eighteen years and justice of the peace four years, 
and is now notary public. His wife belongs to the Christian 
Church, and he is a Mason, and in his political views is a Repub- 
lican. He owns 100 acres of good land, and is a highly respected 
citizen. He and wife have three sons and two daughters. 
Alexander Donaldson was born in Washington County, Penn., 
April 14, 1833, and is a son of James and Eliza (Crow) Donald- 
son. James came with his parents from Scotland to Quebec, 
Canada, when about fourteen years of age, and after residing 
there until after his father’s death. he and the rest of the family 
located in Washington County, Penn., where he married and 
spent the remainder of his days. His wife was of Irish descent 
and died in 1847. The father died in Helena, Ark., while endeay- 
oring to obtain his son’s release from military duty, on account 
of being under age. He was a coal dealer and farmer, and a 
member of the Presbyterian Church. Alexander is the eldest of 
their five children. He attended the common schools of Green- 
field, Penn., and at the age of fifteen years began clerking ina 
store, where he remained until 1852, at which date he went with 
his father to California, and was asuccessful miner. After sojourn- 
ing in that State two years he returned home, and the following 
year was married to Mary Furnier, a native of Washington 
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County, born November 23, 1836. In 1856 he came West to look 
up a location, and the following year brought his family to Pike 
County, Mo., but since 1859 has made Lincoln County his home. 
He owns a fine farm of 286 acres, and has a pleasant and comfort- 
able home. He suffered many privations incident to pioneer life, 
but overcame all those obstacles, and is now enjoying the fruits of 
his labor. Heis a Republican in his political views, and during the 
war served in the Enrolled Militia. He also served one term as 
justice of the peace, and is a Master Mason. He became the 
father of nine children. His son, James S., was born in Lincoln 
County, June 7, 1864, and was reared on a farm, and educated in 
the common sehools. He farmed until 1886, then built a com- 
modious store room, and he put in a nice stock of hardware, stoves 
and tinware. He is doing a fairly prosperous business. He 
votes the Republican ticket. 

Andrew F. Downing, an extensive farmer and stock raiser, and 
a native of Lincoln County, isa son of James and Martha (Cacy) 
Downing, and was born July 9, 1827. He received such educa- 
tion as could be obtained in the primitive schools of his day, and 
in 1848 was married to Nancy Tucker, who died in 1857, leaving 
four children. Six years later Mr. Downing wedded Emma A. 
Guthrie, who was born in Missouri, July 5, 1838. They also have 
four children. Mr. Downing and wife are members of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church, and in politics he was formerly a 
Whig, and later a Democrat, but for some years past has taken 
but little interest in politics. He was Master of the Masonic 
Lodge at Auburn for twelve years. He has a farm of 655 acres, 
and has a fine herd of short horned cattle, and is a prosperous 
and thrifty farmer. Mr. Downing’s father was a hatter by trade, 
a Whig in politics, and he and wife were members of the Method- 
ist Chureh. They both died in Missouri. 

Ezekiel A. Downing, a farmer and stock raiser, is a native of 
Lincoln County, Mo., and was born in 1839. He is ason of Rey. 
Ezekiel and Margaret (Markle) Downing, who were born in the 
‘Blue Grass State” in 1795 and 1796, respectively. The father 
became a resident of St. Charles County, Mo., when about eight- 
een years of age, and there married in 1815. They came to 
Lincoln County a year later, where they spent the remainder of 
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their days. He was a thrifty farmer, and was a successful and 
prominent Presbyterian minister. After the mother removed 
from Kentucky she lived in Vincennes, Ind., for some time, and 
about 1802 removed to St. Charles County, Mo. She is still liv- 
ing and resides on the old home farm. Her father, David Markle, 
was born in Maryland and died in Lincoln County. Ezekiel A. 
Downing is the youngest of eleven children, and received his 
education in the old log school-houses of early days. In 1866 he 
was married to Mildred J., a daughter of Ichabod and Elizabeth 
Davis, formerly of Kentucky and Virginia. Mr. Downing has 
lived on a farm adjoining the old home place for a number of 
years. He owns ninety-two acres, all under fine cultivation and 
well improved. He is one of the first citizens of the county, and 
is trusted and esteemed by all who know him. He votes the 
Democratic ticket. 

George J. Dryden was born in Hannibal, Mo., May 29, 1836, 
and isa son of Littleton and Eleanor P. (Johnson) Dryden, who 
were born in Maryland in 1797 and 1803, respectively. They 
came to Hannibal, Mo., in 1836, and soon after came to Lincoln 
County, where they both died in 1867, the former on the 16th of 
February, and the latter on the 14th. The father was a hatter 
by trade, and was a soldier in the Warof 1812. George J. is the 
eighth of ten children, and after attending the common schools 
was a student one term at Troy. At the age of twenty years he 
began merchandising at Snow Hill, and then operated a steam 
saw and grist-mill for a number of years. Since 1867 he has 
followed farming, but has also taught several terms of school. 
March 1, 1860, he was married to Alice Wood, who died in 1869, 
leaving two children, one now living—Kate M. His second 
marriage was consummated in 1870, his wife’s maiden name be- 
ing Nancy Cunningham, who died in 1872. Two years later he 
married Lydia J. Hammock, and three of their six children are 
living: James L., Mary Leeand Georgia J. Mr. Dryden owns a 
fine farm of 200 acres, and in his political views is a Democrat. 
His wife belongs to the Methodist Church. 

Beverly Duey, sheriff of Lincoln County, Mo., and a native 
of this county, born May 1, 1835, is the son of David and Mary 
G. (Harvey) Duey. When a mere child David Duey’s parents 
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parted and he was left with a couple who had no children. He 
moved with his foster-parents to St. Louis when six years of age, 
and was the only boy, with the exception of one, that spoke the 
English language in that city. After the death of his foster- 
father he came with the widow to Lincoln County, and tenderly 
cared for her all her life. In this county he married Miss Harvey, 
and the fruits of this union were nine children, eight sons and 
one daughter. He was a pioneer member of the Christian 
Church in this State, being a constant, zealous worker all his life, 
as was also his wife, and he was also a Democrat in politics. 
He died at the age of forty-eight and his wife at the age of sixty- 
three. Their second child, Beverly Duey, was educated in the 
old fashioned, puncheon floor school-houses, and at the age of 
twenty began his career as a farmer, and this has been his occupa- 
tion through life. He has a fine farm of 300 acres, and has been 
successful. In 1857 he married Miss Dolly Crenshaw, a native 
of Lincoln County. Eight children were the results of this 
union, seven now living, four sons and three daughters. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. Duey are members of the Christian Church. In 1884 
Mr. Duey was elected to the position of sheriff, and re-elected 
without opposition in 1886. In his political principles he affili- 
ates with the Democratic party, and he is a nrember of the Ma- 
sonic fraternity. 

Joseph L. Duncan is a son of Rev. Lewis and Harriet ( Kin- 
niard) Duncan, and was born in Waverly Township, Lincoln 
Co., Mo., April 29, 1840. His early days were spent on the farm 
and in attending the district schools. At the age of twenty years 
he began farming for himself, and in 1861, after serving six 
months in the State service, he enlisted in Company A, First 
Missouri Infantry, Confederate States Army, which company was 
afterward known as Company B, Second Regiment. He served 
four years, and participated in the battles of Lexington, Pea 
Ridge, Corinth, Iuka, Franklin, and was before Sherman on the 
Georgia campaign from the beginning, as far south as Atlanta, 
Ga. He enlisted as a private, and six months later was chosen 
second lieutenant, and after another six months was chosen first 
lieutenant, which office he filled until the close of the war. He 
was slightly wounded three times, and at the battle of Franklin 
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was taken prisoner, and held six months and seventeen days at 
Johnson’s Island. Having been released at the close of the war 
he returned home, and has since followed the peaceful pursuit of 
farming, owning 647 acres of land in Lincoln County, on which 
is one of the finest dwelling houses in the county. On Decem- 
ber 12, 1867, Kate, a daughter of Nathan and Patience (Bryant) 
Gillum, of Pike County, became his wife. She was born May 
3, 1841, and is the mother of two sons and three daughters. Mr. 
Duncan is a Democrat, and belongs tothe A. O. U. W., and he 
and wife are members of the Triple Alliance. Both also are 
members of the church, he belonging to the Missionary Bap- 
tist, and she to the Methodist. He has been president of the 
board of trustees of Olney Institute and also of the Stock Com- 
pany since their foundation. 

Hon. George T. Dunn, an able attorney of the Lincoln 
County bar, dates his birth March 26, 1840. Although Calla- 
way is his native county, he has been identified with the ag 
of Lincoln County most of his life. His father, William F., 
Greenbrier County, 'W. Va., immigrated to Missouri at an ae 
day, and became one of the substantial farmers of Callaway 
County. He was a man of considerable prominence, having been 
judge of the county court of that county for six years. He chose 
for his companion in life Miss Sarah H. Patton, who became the 
mother of our subject. George T. Dunn received, in addition to 
a common school education, training in a private school, suffi- 
cient to qualify him for the profession of teaching. Having fol- 
lowed this occupation for eight years, and having in the mean- 
time read law, he was admitted to the Lincoln County bar in 
1872. Four years later he was chosen prosecuting attorney of 
Lincoln County, which position he held for two years. In 1884 
he was elected to represent Lincoln County, Mo., in the State 
legislature, and was re-elected in 1886. At the first session of 
the legislature he introduced four bills, which passed both houses 
of the legislature, and are now laws, the most important being 
one making homicide, committed in attempted robbery, burglary, 
arson, etc., murder in the first degree, instead of the second, as 
formerly. At the second session he prepared and introduced 
two bills, which also passed both houses of the legislature, and 
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are laws of the State, one making it a punishable offense for rail- 
roads to furnish public officials with free passes. This supple- 
ments and enforces the State constitution which makes it punish- 
able for public officials to receive free passes. The other defines 
a lawful fence, and virtually makes it obligatory for railroads to 
fence against all kinds of stock. In 1888 Mr. Dunn was returned 
to the legislature, thus showing how highly his services have 
been appreciated. He has always been a stanch Democrat, and 
is a member of the Masonic fraternity. 

Frederick Duvel was born in Hanover, Germany, February 
29, 1840, and isa son of Henry and Wilhelmina (Westfall) 
Duvel, and at the age of twelve years came with his parents to 
America, locating in Lincoln County, Mo., in 1852. The mother 
died in Warren County, Mo., in 1852, while on the way here, and 
the father died about two years later. Thus Frederick was left 
to fight his own way in the world. He worked for wages during 
the summer time, and in the winter attended school. He contin- 
ued to work in this manner until twenty years of age, when he 
started out for himself as an independent farmer, and has suc- 
ceeded well in his undertaking, being now the owner of 500 
acres of land, and is a member of the merchandise firm of Mason, 
Duvel & Co., of Olney. Emma F. Owings became his wife De- 
cember 27, 1850. She was born in Kentucky, and when a child 
was brought to Missouri. They became the parents of eight 
children, only seven of whom are living, and are members of the 
Missionary Baptist Church. Mr. Duvel’s father was a carpenter 
and cabinet-maker by trade. When twenty-three years old he first 
married Hannah Albert, who-died at the age of thirty-five years, 
leaving five children, and he afterward married Miss Westfall, 
and by her became the father of four sons and two daughters. 

David A. Dyer is one of seven surviving members of a family 
of twelve children born to John S. and Martha A. ( Bassett ) 
Dyer, and was born in Monroe County, Mo., in 1844. The father 
and mother were born in Henry County, Va. in 1819 and 1818, 
respectively, were married in 1839, and in 1840 came to Missouri, 
locating first in St. Charles County, and later in Warren County, 
then in Monroe, and finally came to Lincoln County in 1852. 
The father was a farmer, and died in 1880, leaving his children, 
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well supplied with worldly goods. He was a brother of Col. D. 
P. Dyer, of St. Louis, who was once a Republican candidate for 
governor of Missouri, and served during the late war in Capt. 
Thomas Carter’s company as second-lieutenant, and was a par- 
ticipant in the battle of Lexington. While on his way home he 
was captured and taken to St. Louis, where he was kept in prison 
about four months. Hewas a man of good business ability and 
an honest, upright citizen. David A. Dyer was educated in the 
common schools, and in 1864 joined Capt. Wood’s Company, Shel- 
by’s Brigade, and operated in Arkansas and Texas until the close of 
the war. In1869 Laura M. Wright became his wife. She is a 
daughter of Marion Wright, of Virginia, and became the mother of 
the following children: Hattie M., John, George, Nannie, Otis, 
Mattie, Alexander, Dadin and Shapley. Mr. Dyer owns 250 acres 
of land in different tracts, and in his political views supports the 
principles of the Democratic party. Mrs. Dyer’s grandparents, 
John and Caroline (Ross) Geiger, were born in Kentucky, and 
came to Missouri in 1812, there being but three white families 
in the county at that time, and the woods were full of Indians. 
Benjamin T. Elliott, farmer, is the son of Elisha and Sarah 
(Collins) Elliott, both natives of Albemarle County, Va. The 
mother had previously been married to a Mr. Eddings, who died 
in Virginia. After the death of her first husband she came to 
St. Charles County, Mo., where she and Mr. Elliott were married. 
Both died in that county. He was a farmer and a soldier in the 
War of 1812. In their family were four children, three sons and 
one daughter. The mother had three sons by her first marriage. 
Benjamin, the second child by her second marriage, was born in 
St. Charles County in 1834, and was about six years old when 
his parents died. He was reared by his grandfather Collins, 
received a limited education, and when about eighteen years of 
age started out for himself, farming and ‘“tbaching.” In 1856 he 
married Miss Susan E. Guthrie, a native of Virginia, born in 
1834. To this union six children were born, three sons and three 
daughters: William James, George T., Josephine Lee, Ann 
Arrenah, Delana Othelo and Maud. Three years later they 
moved to Henry County, but soon returned on account of sick- 
ness, and settled in this county. In 1861 they went to Audrain, 
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and in 1868 came to Lincoln County, Mo., where Mr. Elliott has 
farmed ever since. He owns 225 acres of land, of which about 
150 are under cultivation. Although starting with a very small 
capital, he now owns one of the best farms in his community, the 
result of his own efforts. He occupies the farm once owned by 
his wife’s father, Silas Guthrie, who moved here from Virginia, 
in 1837, and died in 1844. His widow remained on the farm 
until her death in 1885, aged seventy-five. Mr. Elliott purchased 
the farm in 1867, his mother-in-law finding a pleasant home with 
him the remainder of her life. He was a Whig in politics before 
the war, and since then has been a Democrat. 

Isaac Ellis (deceased) was born in Shelby County, Ky., 
March 19, 1823, and when about twelve years of age he went with 
his parents to Indiana, but returned about six years later. After 
reaching manhood (1845), he married Miss Sarah A. N. Sullen- 
ger, who was also a native of Kentucky, born February 23, 1825. 
After their marriage they moved to central Indiana, and in 1850 
came to Lincoln County, Mo., and here the father died, February 
5, 1888. He was a hard-working farmer all his life, and when 
he first came to Lincoln County he had nothing. He set to work, 
cleared a fine farm in the woods, and gave all his children a good 
start. He was a member of the Masonic fraternity, and a good 
citizen. His wife, a member of the Missionary Baptist Church, 
is still living, and is in full possession of her accustomed vigor of 
body and mind. Their family consisted of seven children, three 
sonsand four daughters, of whom all are married with the excep- 
tion of Jefferson S., who lives with his mother and runs the farm. 
The old homestead consists of 230 acres, of which about 200 acres 
are tillable; this all falls to Jefferson S. Another son, Clark S. 
Ellis, was born in Lincoln County, Mo., September 16, 1853. 
He was reared on a farm, and received a common school educa- 
tion. After working for his father until twenty-one years of age 
he began for himself. In 1875 he married Miss Virginia Mc- 
Dowell, a native of St. Charles, Mo., who bore him three chil- 
dren, two sons and a daughter. In 1882 his wife died, and two 
years later he married Miss Virginia Wilson, a native of Mont- 
gomery County. One daughter was born to this last union. 
Mr. Ellis has met with success as a farmer. He purchased the 
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farm where he now lives, which consists of 223 acres, in 1877. 
He is a Republican in politics, and he and wife are members of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, as was also his first wife. 

John A. Elmore was born in the “Old North State” on the 
18th of September, 1809. His parents, John and Mary (Lee) 
Elmore, were born in North Carolina and Virginia, respectively. 
The latter moved to North Carolina when she was quite young, 
and there she afterward married Mr. Elmore. He was a tiller 
of the soil, and both were members of the Presbyterian Church 
and lived to a ripe old age. Of their three sons and five daugh- 
ters, our subject is the only one now living. He received the 
education and rearing of the average farmer’s boy, having to walk 
three and one-half miles to his first school. At his dying father’s 
request he cared for the family until the youngest was of age. 
In 1834 he and Ann Eliza Roper united their fortunes, and four 
years later came to Lincoln County, Mo., where they entered 
land in 1840, and by industry and economy became the owners 
of 323 acres of land. In 1862 the wife died, having borne twelve 
children. His second marriage, with Permelia Thomas, was 
consummated in 1871, and their union has been blessed by the 
birth of five children. Mr. Elmore has been a Whig and Dem- 
ocrat in his political views. 

Robert T. Elsberry is one of ten children—seven living— 
born to William N. and Lydia P. (Owen) Elsberry, who were 
born in Maryland and Kentucky, in 1792 and 1800, and died in 
Missouri in 1871 and 1882, respectively. The father was an 
early resident of Kentucky, and there married and lived, until 
1837, when he became a resident of Lincoln County, Mo. He 
was asoldier in the War of 1812, and was an honest and upright 
citizen of the county. His eldest child, Robert T. Elsberry, was 
born in Bourbon County, Ky., in 1818, and was educated in the 
pioneer schools of that State. In 1839 he was married to Julia 
Ann, daughter of Thomas Buchanan, of Lincoln County, and 
after a happy married life of thirty-seven years, the mother 
died. In 1882 Mr. Elsberry married Mrs. Ella (Martin) Fra- 
zier. He is a prosperous farmer, and has accumulated a fair 
property by his industry and frugality. Since 1859 he has lived 
in the town of Elsberry, which was built on his land and was 
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named in his honor. He owns about 300 acres of land, and is a 
strong advocate of prohibition. Town lots which he has dis- 
posed of have all been sold with the understanding that no liquor 
of any kind should be sold on them. Previous to the war he was 
a Whig, but since that time has been a supporter of Democratic 
principles. In 1880 he was one of the company who built a 
large flouring-mill at Elsberry, and since 1883 he has been a 
one-third owner of the same. Mr. Elsberry is very public spir- 
ited and may justly be considered one of the prominent and hon- 
ored citizens of the county. 

John A. Eversmeyer is a son of John A. and Anna M. 
(Schaper) Eversmeyer, who were born in Prussia September 25, 
1829, and May 2, 1832, respectively. They were both brought 
to America when children, and were reared in Lincoln County, 
Mo., where they afterward married and lived. The father was 
an extensive agriculturist, and in politics endorsed and supported 
the principles of the Republican party, and be and wife wor- 
shipped in the Methodist Episcopal Church. He died February 
8, 1888. Seven of his nine children are living, and John A. is 
the eldest son. He was born in Lincoln County on the 22d of 
October, 1856, and received the education and rearing of the 
average farmer’s boy. After remaining with ‘his parents until 
February 23, 1887, he, at that date, married Minnie P. Gillmore, 
a daughter of Judge J. T. Gillmore. She was born in the county 
August 17, 1865. John A. is a member of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, and supports the Republican party. He owns 160 
acres of fertile land and is a successful and wide-awake young 
farmer. 

Sebastian Fares was born in Bavaria, Germany, in 1818, and 
is a son of Michael and Savannah Fares, who came to the United 
States in 1835 and settled near Dayton, Ohio, where they lived 
until their respective deaths, in 1846 and 1847. The father was 
a wealthy farmer, and had an uncle who was Chief Justice of 
Bavaria. Sebastian Fares is the fifth of eight children, and 
attended the common schools of his native country and also 
attended the night school of Cincinnati, Ohio, after locating in 
this country. For six years after coming to the United States 
he was employed on the Miami Canal, buying provisions, 
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etc., for the employes. In 1843 he went to Cincinnati, where he: 
clerked in a stove factory for eighteen years and then became one 
of the firm of Fares & Miller, and until 1876 was one of the prom- 
inent foundry men of that city. At that date he moved to Lin- 
coln County, Mo., where he has since lived on his farm of 1,500: 
acres. He is a successful business man, and during his short 
residence in Lincoln County has made himself many friends, and 
is prominent among the leading men of the county. September: 
24, 1859, he was married to Alma, a daughter of Isaiah and Diana 
Bacon, who were born in Vermont, where the mother died when 
Mrs. Fares was a child. Mrs. Fares was born in Vermont, and 
when about twenty-three years of age went to Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mr. Fares has been a life-long Democrat, and was formerly a 
member of the A. O. U. W. He and wife are members of the 
Congregational Church. Mr. Fares takes considerable interest 
in breeding short horned cattle and fine horses, and has one of 
the finest farms and one of the most beautiful residences in the 
county. 

Andrew Finley, a well known farmer and stock raiser of Lin- 
coln County, comes of a family whose name is a familiar one in 
connection with the early pioneers and representative citizens of 
this locality. His father, Cyrus Finley, was born in Virginia in 
1799, but when a child, owing to the death of his parents, he 
was taken to Kentucky, where he continued to make his home 
for many years. While living in that State he met and subse- 
quently married, in Shelby County, Miss Jane Shannon, a Ken- 
tuckian by birth, and some ten years younger than her husband. 
This happy union was blessed by the birth of ten children, eight 
of whom, six sons and two daughters, still survive. In 1829 Mr. 
Finley and wife left Kentucky and sought a home in the then 
thinly populated district of Lincoln County, Mo., where they con- 
tinued to make their home until death, esteemed, respected mem- 
bers of society. The father died in 1861, his companion sur- 
viving him until 1847. Among their children is the subject of 
this sketch, a native-born resident of the county, whose birth 
occurred in Hurricane Township, January 20, 1833. While 
growing up he applied himself to the duties about the home farm, 
receiving a common school education, and about 1859 he and a 
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brother purchased the farm of 220 acres which he still owns and 
cultivates. In 1869 he was married to Miss M. Jennie Finley, a 
daughter of Andrew Tinley. She was born in Shelby County, 
Ky., April 8, 1835, and accompanied her brothers to this county 
in 1860. Their family consists of two children, Jane KE. and 
Georgie S. Mrs. Finley is a member of the Associate Reformed 
Presbyterian Church. Mr. Finley is school director and road 
overseer, and politically is a Democrat. For fifty-five years he 
has made this county his home, gaining a reputation and success 
which account him a deserving citizen. 

Cyrus Finley, a leading merchant of Briscoe, was born in 
Lincoln County, December 4, 1841, and is one of ten children, 
eight living, born to Cyrus and Jane (Shannon) Finley, whose 
births occurred in Virginia and Kentucky, in 1799 and 1809, and 
who died in Missouri in 1861 and 1887, respectively. The 
father’s parents died when he was a child, and he was taken to 
Kentucky by an uncle. There he afterward met and married 
Miss Shannon, and in 1829 came to Lincoln County, Mo. Young 
Cyrus Finley attended the old subscription schools of Missouri, 
and assisted his parents in tilling the farm. After attaining his 
majority he began doing for himself, and farmed and followed 
mercantile pursuits in Illinois for some time; then returned to 
Missouri, where tilling the soil occupied his attention until 1883. 
At that date he erected his large store room at Briscoe, where he 
has since been in partnership with Mr. Broyles, the firm name 
being Finley & Broyles for some time, but is now Finley, Evers- 
meyer & Co. In 1884 he was married to Sarah M. Finley, who 
was born in the county, December 20, 1856. They have one 
daughter. Mr. Finley is a Democrat, and is post master of Bris- 
coe. Mrs. Finley is a member of the Associate Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Walker Finley, farmer, of Lincoln County, Mo., and native of 
the same, was born in 1848, his parents being Cyrus and Jane 
(Shannon) Finley, who were born in Virginia and Kentucky in 
1801 and 1809, and died in Missouri in 1862 and 1887 respect- 
ively. The father went to Kentucky when a young man, and was 
married in Shelby County in 1828, and the next year came to 
Lincoln County, Mo., where they cleared a large farm, and were 
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among the prominent citizens of the county. Two of their ten 
children are dead. Walker Finley is the youngest of their chil- 
dren. He received such education as could be obtained in the 
schools of his day, and was married in 1876 to Mary Ann, a 
daughter of Gilmore Finley, of Kentucky. She was born in 
Lincoln County, and Cyrus Gilmore, Cynthia N., Justina May, 
Charles Walker and an infant are the children born to her union 
with Mr. Finley. The latter has always resided on the old home 
farm, and is the owner of 253 acres of good land. He supports 
the principles of the Democratic party, and his first presidential 
vote was cast for Horace Greeley. His wife is a member of the 
Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church. 

Thomas M. Fisher, contractor, builder and lumber dealer, 
was born in Shelbyville, Ky., March 28, 1841, and is one of 
seven children born to Horace H. and Hannah M. (KHads, cousin 
of Capt. J. B. Eads, of world wide reputation) Fisher. The pa- 
rents were natives of Baltimore, Md., and Simpsonville, Ky., 
respectively. They were married in Kentucky, and became the 
parents of two children, remaining in that State until 1842, when 
they moved to Troy. He was a watch-maker, a gold and silver- 
smith, having served seven years as an apprentice. He died in 
1857. The mother afterward married I. T. Nelson, a Virginian 
by birth, who had settled in Lincoln County, Mo., at an early 
date. Both are living, she seventy-eight years of age and he 
ninety-one. Grandfather Fisher was a soldier in the War of 
1812. The mother was a member of the Christian Church, and 
the father was a life-long Democrat. When about a year old, our 
subject was brought to Troy, Mo., and educated in the town 
schools. At the age of sixteen he returned to Shelby County, 
Ky., and served three years as an apprentice. In 1861 he vol- 
unteered in Company A, Fifteenth Kentucky Infantry, United 
States Army, and served three and a half years. He partici- 
pated in the following battles: Stone River, Chickamauga, the 
Atlanta Campaign, Resaca, and was discharged at Louisville, 
Ky., without a scratch, or having been taken prisoner. He 
worked in Shelbyville until 1865, when he moved to Lincoln 
County, Mo., and there has worked at his trade since. He has 
built some of the best business blocks and residences in Troy, 
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also barns and residences in this county. In 1869 he married 
Miss Laura V. Nicklin, a native of Pennsylvania. Six children 
were born to this union, five now living, three sons and two 
daughters. He is a Democrat in politics, is a member of the tT: 
O. O. F., and he and wife are members of the Christian Church. 
He has followed his trade all his life, and has by honest work 
gained the confidence of the people. 

John Fleener, farmer, is the son of Nicholas and Nancy 
(Johnson) Fleener, who were born in Virginia and Indiana 
respectively. At an early day the father went to Indiana, was 
married there, and followed agricultural pursuits in that State 
until 1851, when they moved to Lincoln County, Mo., where the 
father died in 1872 at the age of eighty-one. He was a 
Democrat in politics, and an officer under Gen. Harrison. He 
was wounded at the battle of Tippecanoe, and drew a pension. 
His wife was a member of the Baptist Church, and died in 1884, 
atthe age of eighty-three. In their family were fifteen children, 
twelve sons and three daughters. Their son, John Fleener, was 
born September 25, 1840, in Monroe County, Ind., was reared a 
farmer boy, and received a very limited education, being obliged 
to go five miles to secure any schooling. At the age of fifteen 
he began learning the bricklayer’s trade, but soon turned his 
attention to carpentering. From that he went to giving enter- 
tainments in sleight of hand and ventriloquism, and was quite 
successful at this. In 1871 he married Miss Drucilla J. Mur- 
phy, who bore him seven children, two sons and five daughters, 
two of the daughters being twins. Mrs. Fleener died in 1883, 
and in 1885 he married Mrs. Margaret J. Cartwright, nee Skin- 
ner, daughter of Rev. William J. Skinner, of Jonesburg, and 
the widow of Rev. T. L. Cartwright, by whom she had no issue. 
Mr. and Mrs. Fleener are members of the Christian Church, and 
he is a Democrat in his political views. After marriage he set- 
tled upon his present property, which consists of 212 acres of 
good land; beside this he has eight lots in Louisville. He has e 
nice home just at the edge of town. He has been a resident of 
this county for thirty-seven years. 

Lee Frank, postmaster and general merchant at Burr Oak 
Valley, Mo., was born in Bavaria, Germany, in 1846, and isa son 
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of Gideon and Charlotte (Lippmann) Frank, who have spent 
their entire lives in their native country. Lee Frank is the 
youngest but one of eight children, and until thirteen years of 
age attended the common schools, and the following two years 
was a student at Furth Commercial College. He then learned 
the tailor’s trade, and when eighteen years of age, to avoid mil- 
itary service, came to the United States, and located at Alexan- 
dria, Mo., where an elder brother was living. He remained here 
about two years, and after spending a short time in Warsaw, IIl., 
went to St. Louis, where he clerked for about two years. From 
that time until 1872 he clerked and peddled goods in different 
parts of the country, and then established his present business 
at Burr Oak Valley. He has also a store at Foley, Mo., and both 
his establishments are doing a large and profitable business. He 
also owns real estate at both of these places, and has a good 
farm of 225 acres near Burr Oak Valley. He is an energetic 
and persevering business man, and fully deserves the success 
that has attended his efforts. He affiliates with the Democratic 
party in his political views, and is a member of the I. O. O. F. 
His marriage to Emma Tiller took place in 1871. She was born 
in Lincoln County, and is the daughter of John Tiller, and the 
mother of three children: Anna, Sophia and Viennah. She is a 
member of the Christian Church. 

Francis M. Gear is a member of the mercantile firm of 
Anderson & Gear, of Moscow Mills, Mo., and is the only living 
member of a family of fifteen children born to the marriage of 
John Gear and Rhoda Meardy, who were born, reared and mar- 
ried in Virginia, and there resided until 1836, when they came to 
Missouri, and after living a short time in St. Charles County, 
moved to Warren County, where they spent the remainder of 
their days. They were members of the Primitive Baptist Church, 
and both died about 1848. Francis M. Gear was born in Henry 
County, Va., September 20, 1833, and owing to the early death 
of his parents received but a limited education. Since ten years 
of age he has been the architect of his own fortune, and has 
proved himself to be an honest, industrious, and worthy citizen. 
In 1853 he drove an ox team through to California, and from 
that date until 1867 mined successfully in California, Idaho and 
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Montana. He then returned home, and turned his attention to 
farming, and by industry and economy became the possessor of 
100 acres of good land, and is an equal partner in the firm of 
Anderson & Gear. In 1871 he was married to Mrs. Mary V. 
Gear, daughter of Thompson Shults, and widow of Joseph 8S. 
Gear. She was born in Rappahannock County, Va., January 12, 
1831, and she and Mr. Gear became the parents of three chil- 
dren. By her first husband she was the mother of four children. 
Mr. Gear is a Democrat in his political views. 

Rufus W. Gibson, farmer and stock raiser, is a native of Lin- 
coln County, Mo., where he was born March 3, 1825. He was 
one of a family of four sons and four daughters born to the mar- 
riage of Joseph W. Gibson and Matilda Wright, both of whom 
had previously been married. The father was of Irish descent, 
and was born in the “ Palmetto State.” He was taken to Ken- 
tucky when quite young, and there married a Miss Houston, by 
whom he had six sons and seven daughters. Eighteen hundred 
and eighteen is the date of his arrival in Missouri. After his 
wife’s death he married Rufus W.’s mother. She was born in 
Kentucky, and there had previously married a Mr. Cofher, by 
whom she had fgur children. She was of Scotch-Irish descent. 
Mr. Gibson was a soldier in War of 1812, and was justice of the 
peace for several years. Both were members of the Primitive 
Baptist Church. Rufus W., their oldest child, received the rear- 
ing and education incident to pioneer times. He remained with 
his father until 1845, when Sarah F. Sheets became his wife and 
he began doing for himself. They were in very limited circum- 
stances for a number of years, but he is now doing well financial- 
ly, and has a pleasant and comfortable home. They are quite 
extensive travelers, and have seen both the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans. They are members of the Primitive Baptist Church, 
and he has always been a stanch Democrat. Mrs. Gibson is a 
daughter of Charles and Sarah Sheets. 

John M. Gibson. The firm of Gibson & Eastman, dealers in 
dry goods, clothing, boots and shoes, hats and caps, etc., at 
Elsberry, Mo., was established in February, 1885. Their stock 
amounts to about $10,000, and their sales are nearly $40,000 an- 
nually. Mr. Gibson was born in Lincoln County in 1855, and ia 
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the youngest of six children. He received the education and 
rearing of the average farmer’s boy, and remained at home until 
about fourteen years of age, when he went to New Hope, and be- 
gan earning his own living. In 1875 he engaged in the saloon 
business, continuing the same three years, and the two following 
years sold drugs at New Hope. He came to Elsberry in 1880, 
and after selling drugs for some time engaged in the grocery 
business, the firm being known as Gibson & Shipp until the pres- 
ent firm was established. He is a successful merchant, and is 
one of the honest and industrious citizens of the county. He is 
a Democrat, and a member of the I. O. O. F. He was married 
in 1878 to Ada B., daughter of John M. Hunter, and by her is 
the father of three children. Mr. Gibson’s parents were Rufus 
E. and Nancy (Stallard) Gibson. They were born in Tennessee 
and Kentucky in 1820 and 1824, respectively. They came to 
Missouri when children, and were married about 1843. Mr. Gib- 
son was a farmer, and was killed at a house raising about 1859. 
His father was John Gibson, one of the pioneer settlers of Lin- 
coln County, where he was a prominent man in his day. Mrs. 
Nancy Gibson is still living. Her father, James Stallard, was 
also one of the early pioneers of Lincoln County, and, although a 
Democrat in politics, was a strong Union man during the war. 
Benjamin A. Gililland is the son of Robert and Annie 
(Moore) Gililland, both natives of Kentucky, born in 1810 and 
1809, respectively. The great-grandfather Gililland came from 
the boggy part of Ireland at an early day, and found a home in 
Kentucky. The mother’s people were from Virginia, though of 
English descent. Robert Gililland and Miss Moore were mar- 
ried in Kentucky, where they lived until 1830, when they moved 
to Lincoln County, Mo. He was a blacksmith and gunsmith by 
trade, though he also carried on farming. During the Black 
Hawk War he enlisted, but peace was declared before he reached 
the scene of action. He was at one time a Whig, but after the 
dissolution of that party became a Democrat. He was a fine shot 
with a rifle, although he spent but little time in hunting. He 
lived to be sixty-six years of age. He wasa member of the Mis- 
sionary Baptist Church, as is also his wife, who is still living, 
and is in her eightieth year. The father was a stirring, ener- 
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getic man, and, although landing in St. Louis with but one dol- 
lar, he soon became the owner of 250 acres of land. Of the ten 
children born to their marriage (seven now living), Benjamin 
A. was the eldest. He was born in Simpson County, Ky., May 
27, 1830, and the same year was brought to Lincoln County. At 
the age of seventeen he learned to make fanning mills, which 
occupation he followed for about fourteen years. For a year he 
was boss of an extensive shop in Cooper County. He then 
returned home and he and his father put up a shop on Lead 
Creek. He then turned his attention to farming. In 1884 he 
opened a store on his farm, which he operated for four years. In 
1853 he married Miss Margaret Grimmett, who was born in Pike 
County, Mo., and who died without issue. In 1882 Mr. Gililland 
married Miss Phemia Snethen, a native of Montgomery County, 
Mo., and the daughter of Dr. A. Snethen, who preached the first 
Baptist sermon in Troy. Four children were born to this union, 
two now living: Maggie E. and Benjamin Alie. In 1872 Mr. 
Gililland was elected justice of the peace, and held that position 
about fourteen years. He owns about 306 acres of good land, is 
a Mason, a Democrat in politics, and he and wife are members of 
the Missionary Baptist Church. 

John T. Gilmore is the son of James and Elizabeth (Ham- 
monds) Gilmore, the former of whom came from his native State 
of Kentucky to Missouri after reaching man’s estate. They were 
married in the latter State, and soon after located on the farm 
where their son, John T., now resides. The father was a Whig 
in politics, and was a soldier in the War of 1812. He lived to 
be about thirty-one years of age. His widow afterward married 
Richard Wommack, and died at the age of sixty-six years. She 
bad one child by her first husband and eight children by her sec- 
ond. John T. was born on the Ist of August, 1830, on the farm 
where he is at presentresiding. At the age of nineteen he began 
working for himself, at $8 per month, and some time after was 
spent in chopping and rafting logs down the Mississippi River 
to St. Louis. By industry and economy he has eventually become 
the owner of 460 acres of land, and is comfortably fixed finan- 
cially. In 1851 he married Elizabeth Gililland, who died in 
1870, leaving eight children. In 1871 he chose for his second 
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wife Elizabeth Gililland, a niece of his first wife. This wife’s 
death occurred in 1873. She left one child. The year of his 
marriage to his present wife, whose maiden name was Mattie 
Moore, was 1874. They have five children. Mr. Gilmore has 
always been a Democrat in politics, and from 1884 to 1886 held 
the office of county judge. 

Taylor B. Green, farmer and fruit dealer, of Lincoln County, 
was born in Rappahannock County, Va., in 1828, and is a son of 
Moses and Harriet (Basye) Green, who were born in Virginia, 
and spent their entire lives in their native State. Moses Green’s 
father was also a Virginian, and his father was born in England. 
Taylor B. Green is the seventh of sixteen children, and in his 
youth received a good common school education. He taught two 
terms in Virginia, and in 1854 came to Lincoln County, where he 
wielded the birch for some time. He followed merchandising 
and handling tobacco at Smith’s Mill for some time, but the most 
of his life has been spent on his farm of 200 acres. Besides his 
farm work he has been quite extensively engaged in buying and 
shipping apples, handling, in the fall of 1886, 2,600 barrels. 
Soon after coming to Missouri he was licensed by the Methodist 
Episcopal Church to preach, but after following that calling for a 
number of years, was compelled to give it up owing to ill health, 
but has always taken a great interest in church work, and also the 
cause of temperance. During the winter of 1887 and 1888 he de- 
livered some able and instructive lectures on the bible. His 
marriage to Elizabeth J. Smith took place in 1855. She isa 
daughter of James and Elizabeth Smith, natives respectively of 
Kentucky and Tennessee, and by Mr. Green is the mother of 
three children: Anna E. (wife of Elder Jeptha B. Jeans), Hattie 
(wife of E. Gibson), and James M. Mr. Green is a Democrat. 

William W. Haines, farmer, and son of Dr. Mathias and 
Elizabeth (Brower) Haines, was born in Rising Sun, Ind., May 
9, 1837. His parents were natives of New Hampshire and New 
York City, respectively. The Haines family was among the first 
permanent English settlers of New Hampshire. The Brower 
stock came from Holland. Mathias Haines came to Indiana 
about 1815, and the mother of our subject a few years later. 
They were married in Lawrenceburg, Ind., but afterward settled 
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in Rising Sun of the same State. He was a graduate of medi- 
cine, and was in active service for about forty years. He served 
as assistant during the War of 1812. He was a Whig until the 
late war, after which he affiliated with the Republican party. 
He and wife were members of the New School Presbyterian 
Church. The father was born in 1785, and died in 1863; the 
mother was born in 1805 and died in 1873. Their family con- 
sisted of eleven children, eight of whom lived to be grown. 
Their eldest son, A. B., followed in the footsteps of his father, 
and practiced medicine successfully. The youngest but one, 
William W., received his education in the schools of his native 
town, and afterward spent a year at Wabash College. For two or 
three years he clerked in a store, and then with two companions, 
started for Kansas. Arriving there in 1857 he took an invoice of 
his means and found that he had the modest sum of 75 cents. 
Having secured a quarter section of land by pre-emption, he re- 
turned to his home in 1859. In June, 1861, he enlisted in the 
Second Indiana Battery Volunteers, United States Army, and 
served over three years. He participated in twenty-six battles 
during the war, and was never wounded or taken prisoner. He 
enlisted as a private, and arose step by step until he was first- 
lieutenant, which position he held about two years. He received 
his discharge at Indianapolis, in August, 1864. In 1866 he 
married Miss Jane S. Frank, a native of Henry County, Ky.; 
born June 9, 1844. Their family consisted of eight children, six 
now living, three sons and three daughters. He was post- 
master of his native town for about three years, and in 1870 he 
moved to Kentucky, and the same year to Lincoln County, Mo., 
settling where he now lives. For about four years he held the 
office of justice of the peace, but refused to serve longer. He is 
a Republican in politics, a member of the Masonic fraternity, 
and also a member of the A. O. U. W. He owns 469 acres of 
land as the reward of his own industry and good management. 
He is doing a great deal in the way of raising fine stock of all 
kinds. He has the first and only imported Percheron horse 
brought to Lincoln County. Mrs. Haines is a member of the 
Christian Church. 

Jasper Hall, of the firm of Hall & Walker, liverymen, was 
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born in Lincoln County, Mo., January 30, 1853, and is the son 
of Nathan and Mildred (Parsons) Hall, both natives of Virginia. 
The father came to Lincoln County when about twenty-one, and 
the mother when achild. After marriage they settled near Troy, 
and there spent the balance of their lives. He lived to be about 
sixty-one, and she about forty-one. He was a Democrat in pol- 
itics, and both were members of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Six children were born to their union, three now living, one son 
and two daughters. Jasper Hall attained his growth on the farm, 
and received a fair education in the common schools, At the 
age of nineteen he engaged in agricultural pursuits for himself, 
and thus continued until 1886, when he engaged in his present 
business at Silex, keeping twelve horses. In 1878 he married 
Miss Almadia Walker, a native of Lincoln County, and the 
daughter of James Walker. To this marriage were born four 
children, three sons and a daughter. He has lived in this coun- 
ty all his life, and is a well-respected citizen, and a stirring 
young business man. He owns a fine farm of 120 acres near 
Troy. He is Democratic in his political views, sud he and wife 
are members of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

G. A. Hamilton, farmer, stockman, and a native of Lincoln 
County, Mo., was born in 1841, and is a son of Wilson and 
Catherine (Kring) Hamilton, who were born in Virginia, and 
were there reared and married. They came to Lincoln County, 
Mo., in 1831, and settled in the woods near Troy. They im- 
proved a good farm, and there the father died in 1843, and the 
mother in 1864. They were Presbyterians, and the parents of 
ten children. G. A. Hamilton is the ninth child, and was edu- 
cated in the county schools. At the age of twenty-one years he 
began farming for himself and in 1867 was married to Virginia 
Hicks, a daughter of Milton L. and Paulina V. Lovell. She 
was born in Lincoln County, and is the mother of four children: 
Alla, Effie, Dona and Milton. Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton own a 
good farm of 420 acres about four miles from Troy, and are 
honest, upright citizens. He supports the principles of the Dem- 
ocratic party, and cast his first presidential vote for Seymour in 
1868. His wife belongs to the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, and his eldest daughter is a member of the Presbyterian 


Church. 
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Elder Benjamin F. Hardesty, minister of the Old School 
Baptist Church, was born in Burr Oak Township, Lincoln Co., 
Mo., April 9, 1842, and is a son of George W. and Sarah (Taylor) 
Hardesty, who were born in Kentucky and Virginia in 1811 and 
1806, respectively. They were married in Shelby County, Ky., 
in 1838, and came to Lincoln County three years later, settling 
in what is now Snow Hill Township, where they improved a good 
farm. Both are members of the church, and are still living. 
They reared seven of their eight children, and Benjamin F. is 
the fifth. He received but little sclooling until after attaining 
his majority, and then spent a short time at Auburn, and after- 
ward taught school for several years. Eveline Overall became 
his wife in 1865, and their union resulted in the birth of twelve 
children, eleven of whom lived to majority: Sarah Lizzie, Annie 
M., Tully O., Nora E., Lucy E., Riley R., Susie F., George M., 
Willis B., Joseph W. and John F. Mr. Hardesty owns 400 
acres of land, on which he has resided since 1866. At the age 
of fourteen years he was converted to Christianity, and in 1867 
was ordained by the Missionary Baptist Church to preach the 
Gospel, which calling he followed for several years. In 1876 he 
united with the Old School Baptists, and was ordained a minister 
by that order, and since his early conversion has been an active 
and earnest worker for the noble cause of Christianity. In his 
political views he is a Democrat. Grandfather Capt. William 
Hardesty was born in Maryland, and was a captain in the early 
Indian wars. He died in Shelby County, Ky., and his wife died 
in Lincoln County, Mo., in 1863. The maternal grandparents, 
John and Nancy Taylor, were born in Ireland, and both died in 
Shelby County, Ky., of the cholera, in 1832. 

Francis M. Harlan, farmer, was born in Scott County, Ind., 
April 2, 1831, and is the second of ten children, three now living, 
born to Joseph and Sarah (Kempton) Harlan. The father was 
a native of Kentucky, and moved to Indiana in 1818. The mother 
was born in South Carolina, and her parents moved to Indiana 
when she was but a child. Here Mr. and Mrs. Harlan were mar- 
ried, and afterward settled in Scott County, where they spent the 
remainder of their days. He was a painter and chair maker by 
trade, and both lived to be about seventy-three years old. Their 
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son, Francis M., was educated in the common schools, and at the 
age of sixteen began for himself by writing in the circuit clerk’s 
office, of Scott County, and there remained three years. He then 
began clerking in a store, and in 1854 he engaged in the mercan- 
tile business for himself. After running the store for about six 
years he engaged in the mill business. In 1856 he married Miss 
Mary Oldfield, a native of Indiana. Eight children were born 
to this union, three sons and five daughters. In 1867 they moved 
to Lincoln County, Mo., and here Mr. Harlan engaged in the 
mercantile business in Troy, where he continued until 1881. He 
is at present interested in farming and stock raising, owning 222 
acres of land. He was deputy collector for four years, and is a 
stanch Democrat, politically. Mrs. Harlan is a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

George L. Harness, a successful farmer and stock raiser of 
Lincoln County, Mo., is a son of John L. and Elizabeth (Bes- 
wick) Harness, both of whom were born in the ‘“‘ Buckeye” State. 
There they married and lived until 1850, when they came to Mis- 
souri and settled in Pike County, where the father still re- 
sides. The mother’s death occurred there in 1881. Their fam- 
ily consisted of seven children—five sons and two daughters— 
only four of whom are living. The eldest child, George L., was 
born June 9, 1850, and was reared and educated in Pike County. 
He made his home with his father until 1879, when he was 
married to Lucinda Strother, who was born in the ‘‘ Old Domin- 
ion’? and came to Pike County, Mo., in 1854. Three children 
blessed their union and are named in the order of their births: 
Nellie, Harry and Reuben. Since his marriage Mr. Harness has 
resided on his present farm of 280 acres, which is well improved. 
He is neutral in politics and his father is a Republican. His wife 
belongs to the Methodist Church South. 

Nicholas A. Harvey was born in Nelson County, Va., in 1823, 
and is a son of Francis and Malinda (Damron) Harvey, who 
were natives of Orange and Albemarle Counties, Va., respect- 
ively. The father came to Missouri in 1829, and in 1831 brought 
his family here. He became a wealthy land owner and had 400 
acres under cultivation at the time of his death. He died in 
1860, aged about seventy years, and his wife in 1878, aged sey- 
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enty-seven years. They were members of the Baptist Church, 
and were the parents of fifteen children, ten of whom are living. 
Nicholas A. was educated in the common schools and by his own 
effort secured a good practical education. In 1845 he went to 
Wisconsin for his health, and after clerking for two years en- 
gaged in the mercantile business, which he continued until 1850, 
when he returned to Lincoln County and followed the same occu- 
pation at New Hope for eight years. From that time until 1863 
he was a merchant at Cape au Gris, and the following five years 
was traveling salesman for a Philadelphia clothing house. Since 
1870 he has been residing on a fine farm of over 400 acres, and 
is one of the successful farmers of the county. He was married 
in 1854 to Amy J. Reid, and by her is the father of four living 
children: James, George R., Lucy M. (deceased), Caroline (de- 
ceased), Alex. R. (deceased), Lucy R. (wife of William P. 
Starks), Andrew, and Fannie F. (deceased). Mr. Harvey is a 
Democrat, and a member of the Masonic and I. O. O. F. fratern- 
ities. Mrs. Harvey’s parents were James and Lucy Reid. They 
were formerly of Shelby County, Ky., and located on the farm 
where Mr. Harvey now lives in 1830. They were born in 1799 
and 1808, and died in 1871 and 1886, respectively. They were 
among the early and prominent settlers of the county, and were 
members of the Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church. Mr. 
James Reid was surveyor of Lincoln County for a number of 
years, and also did a great deal of surveying for the government. 

Henry Haverkamp, jeweler, of Troy, was born in Prussia, 
January 5, 1848, and his education was confined to the common 
schools. At the age of fourteen he began learning the watch- 
maker’s trade under an uncle, worked for him four years without 
pay and boarded himself. In 1866 he immigrated to America to 
escape military duty, and for seven years after reaching this coun- 
try he worked for one man in St. Louis. He then went to Quincy, 
Ill., and here remained for two years. In 1876 he came to Troy, 
Mo., and after working for some time for different parties, in 1879 
bought out his employer and has since conducted the business 
and is doing well. He carries as good a stock of jewelry as will 
be found in any town of the size of Troy. In 1881 he married 
Miss Aida Wright, a native of Lincoln County, and the daughter 
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of L.C. Wright. This union resulted in the birth of three chil- 
dren, two sons and a daughter. Mr. Haverkamp began business 
a poor boy, but by persistent effort has risen to a place among the 
first business men of Troy. Politically he isa supporter of Dem- 
ocratic principles. His father, Frederick Haverkamp, was a native 
of Prussia, and in boyhood learned the shoemaker’s trade, at 
which he worked until he was sixty-seven years of age. His 
mother, Lina Koch, was also a native of Prussia. Their marriage 
was solemnized in the old country, where all the children were 
born, two sons and a daughter. The other son came to America 
in 1867 and the rest of the family in 1871. The father died 
in 1886 and the mother is still living and is seventy-six years of 
age. 

J. Bent. Henry, dealer in groceries, queensware, etc., was 
born in Millwood Township, September 7, 1541, and is the son of 
Simeon B. and Mildred (Roberts) Henry, born respectively in 
Virginia and Kentucky. After marriage they moved to Lincoln 
County, Mo., at an early day, and here the father followed farm- 
ing. He was a Democrat in politics and lived a quiet, irreproach- 
able life. They were both members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Their family consisted of eight children, six sons and 
two daughters. The fourth child, J. Bent. Henry, was reared on 
a farm and received a good common school education. Having 
left home he began clerking at Millwood, and this continued 
until 1886, when he moved to Silex and opened his present stock 
of goods, having the only exclusive grocery and queensware 
house in town. In 1871 he married Miss Martha R. Mudd, of 
Monroe County, Mo., who died at the end of eighteen months. 
Mr. Henry then married Mrs. Mary A. Brown, a daughter of Dr. 
Hayden, of Pike County. She only lived about two years. Mr. 
Henry is a Democrat in his political views and is a man well 
respected. 

Don E. Hewitt, M. D. and druggist at Winfield, Mo., was 
born in Audrian County in 1857, and is ason of Elkana and 
Mary J. (Hawes) Hewitt, who were born in Oneida County, 
N. Y., and West Plains, Tenn., in 1812 and 1817, respectively. 
The father received a good common school education, and at the 
age of nineteen went to Monroe County, where he taught school 
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for several years, and was married in that county in 1840. At 
the end of ten years he went to California, where he followed 
mining for about six years, and also sold goods. After his re- 
turn to Missouri he located in Audrain County, where he pur- 
chased a farm and began tilling the soil. He was the father of 
six children, five of whom are living, and Dr. Don E. Hewitt is 
the youngest of the family. The latter attended the common 
schools until nearly grown, and then spent three years in the 
State University at Columbia, Mo. In 1881 he graduated from 
the Missouri Medical College of St. Louis, and then came to 
Winfield, which was then just laid out, and here has since resid- 
ed. He was in partnership with Dr. J. A. Mudd until 1833, but 
since that time has practiced alone. In connection with his 
practice he has been in the drug business since 1882, first in 
partnership with his father, and now with his brother, the firm 
name being F. L. Hewitt & Bro. He was married on the 2d of 
April, 1884, to Luey C., a daughter of Harvey and Hannah 
M. Bassett, natives, respectively, of Connecticut and New York. 
They were married in Ohio, and the father yet resides in Cuya- 
hoga County. The mother isdead. Mrs. Hewitt was educated 
in Youngstown and Oberlin, Ohio, and was married in her native 
State. She is a member of the Methodist Church, and the Doe- 
tor is a Democrat, and belongs to the I. O. O. F. 

Henry H. Higginbotham, merchant of Louisville, is the son 
of Rufus A. and Sarah E. (Hargrove) Higginbotham, both of 
whom were natives of Virginia. The Higginbotham family came 
from Scotland in an early day, and settled on the James River, 
where they owned great possessions. The mother’s people were 
connected with the Randolph family of Virginia. The father 
was an extensive planter, was a Whig in politics, and a member 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church South. He died in Virginia, 
where the mother is now living. In their family were eleven 
children, eight of whom still survive, five sons and three daugh- 
ters. Three of the sons were in the Confederate service, and 
one of them, Pitt A., was killed in the skirmishing around Rich- 
mond, Va. Henry H. was the second child born to his parents, 
his birth occurring in Amherst County, Va., February 25, 1841. 
He was reared on a farm and received an academic education. 
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At the age of seventeen he began merchandising as salesman, 
and in 1861 he enlisted in the Confederate army, Stewart’s Cav- 
alry, where he served until the close of the war, participating in 
many of the leading battles. After the war he returned home, 
where he remained a year, and in 1866 he came to Clarksville, 
Mo. Here he clerked until the following year, when he moved 
to Louisville, Lincoln Co., Mo., opened a store, and, with the ex- 
ception of three years, has been engaged in the mercantile busi- 
ness in that town. Several times the firm has changed hands, 
but he has always been the senior member, except the three years 
from October, 1882, toOctober, 1885. In 1885 he and his brother, 
Thomas J., bought out their brother J. W. They have one of 
the largest stocks in the county, and are now occupying three 
rooms with a fifty-two foot front, besides rear roomsand upstairs. 
In connéction with this he owns about 800 acres of land. Asa 
business man he has been quite successful, having landed in 
Missouri with $1.50 in his pocket. He is now one of the heavy 
tax payers of Waverly Township. In 1875 he married Miss Mary 
F. Bilbro, a native of Lincoln County, Mo., though she was reared 
in Pike County, and is a daughter of James C. Bilbro, a Vir- 
ginian by birth. Mr. Higginbotham is a Democrat in politics, 
and is a K. T. in the Masonic Lodge. He has been a resident of 
this county for twenty-one years. Mrs. Higginbotham is a mem- 
ber of the Christian Church. 

Israel R. Hinds was born in Wayne County, W. Va., in 1847, 
andisa son of William L. and Catherine Ann (Brumfield) [inds, 
who were born in the same countyand State. The former’s birth 
occurred in 1821 and the latter’s in 1824. They were married in 
1841, and about 1857 removed to Platte County, Mo. After the 
close of the war they resided in their native State for about 
eighteen months, but then returned to Missouri, where they 
afterward made their home. Here the father still lives. In his 
younger days he was for some years a pilot and engineer of a 
steamer, plying on the Ohio River, but the most of his life has 
been spent in farming. His father, Elias Hinds, was born in 
New Jersey and died in Wayne County, W. Va. He was a 
farmer and millwright. Mrs. Hinds died soon after her return 
to Missouri. Her father, William Brumfield, was a captain in 
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one of the early wars. Israel R. Hinds is the third of eight 
children. His early education was limited to a few months, and 
what education he has has been acquired by his own efforts. He 
came to Missouri with his parents, and was married in Lincoln 
‘County to Elizabeth, a daughter of Ephraim and Nancy Cannon, 
and by her became the father of seven children: William Ezra, 
Helen A., Walter E., Edgar F., Gracie, Alva and Cleveland. 
Since 1883 Mr. Hinds has lived on his farm of 238 acres of land 
one mile and a half from Auburn. When young he spent about 
eighteen months rafting on the Ohio River, but of late years has 
given his attention to farming. He is a Democrat in politics, 
and is a member of the Triple Alliance, and his wife belongs to 
the Baptist Church. 

Louis H. Hisey is one of twelve children born to Philip and 
Nancy (Pine) Hisey, who were born in Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia, respectively. The father was a steamboat captain, and in 
1838 he and family moved to St. Louis, where he operated a mill, 
and ten years later came to Lincoln County and farmed the rest 
of his days. Both lived to a ripe old age, and both were church 
members. Louis H., their son and the subject of this sketch, 
was born September 14, 1844, and was reared on a farm in Lin- 
coln County. His father died when he was eleven years old, and 
he was obliged to assist in maintaining the family, consequently 
his educational advantages were few and far between. He cared 
for his mother until her death, and in 1873 was married to Eliz- 
abeth Reed, a daughter of James A. Reed. She was born on 
the farm of 180 acres where she and Mr. Hisey reside, May 8, 
1853. Their family consists of two sons and two daughters. 
Mr. Hisey is a Democrat, a member of the A. O. U. W., and he 
and wife belong to the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 

George W. Huff, farmer and stock raiser, of Lincoln County, 
is the fourth of eleven children in the family of Calvin and 
Lavina (Raines) Huff, and was born in Arkansas, February 14, 
1844. The father and mother were born in Kentucky and Indi- 
ana, respectively, and were married in the latter State. About 
1844 they moved to Arkansas and five years later to Missouri, 
and are still residents of Lincoln County, he being seventy-eight 
years of age and she sixty-eight. The former is a blacksmith 
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and farmer, and both are members of the Presbyterian Church. 
George W. Huff received but little early education, but has since 
acquired a good practical education through his own earnest 
endeavors. He has followed the occupation of farming through 
life, and although $120 in debt at the time of his marriage (1863) 
he has now a well located and fertile farm of 329 acres and is out 
of debt. His wife’s maiden name was Nancy E. Morris. She is 
a native of the county, and became the mother of eleven children, 
six of whom are living, all daughters. Mrs. Huff is a member of 
the Missionary Baptist Church, and Mr. Huff’s political ideas 
coincide with the Democratic party. 

William H. Hutchison, senior member of the firm of Hutch- 
ison & Perkins, dealers in drugs and medicines, was born in War- 
ren County, Mo., October 29, 1862, and is the son of John and 
Lydia J. (Yeater) Hutchison, both natives of this State. The 
father was a farmer by occupation, a Democrat in polities, and 
his wife was a member of the Christian Church. He died in 
1866, but the mother is still living and is sixty-four years 
of age. Their only child, William H., received his education in 
Watson Seminary, Pike County, Mo., and afterward clerked for 
four years in a drug store. He then went to Troy and engaged 
in the drug business with Dr. A. H. Chenoweth, and later with 
R. S. Shelton, and in 1888 H. W. Perkins bought Mr. Shelton’s 
interest. They have a good stock and an excellent trade. In 
1882 Mr. Hutchison married Miss Carrie E. Logan, a native of 
Virginia, who bore him two children, William H., Jr., and 
Lulu 8S. Mr. Hutchison began business on a small capital, and 
is now ranked among the wide-awake business men of Troy. 
He is a member of the Masonic fraternity, and is a Democrat in 
politics. His wife is a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

Jarot Ingram, of the firm of J. Ingram & Son, dealers in gen- 
eral merchandise at Truxton, Mo., was born in Warren County, 
Mo., in 1833, and is a son of John and Huldah (Oden) Ingram. 
The former was born in Logan County, Ky., in 1811, and in 1818 
came with his father, Jarot Ingram, to Pike County, Mo., he 
being one of the first white settlers of Northeast Missouri, where he 
was one of the first teachers of that district. John married and 
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settled in Warren County, where he lived until 1853, with the 
exception of a short time spent in Lincoln County. He then 
removed to Montgomery County, where he died in 1888. He 
was a soldier in the Black Hawk War, and from 1864 to 1868 
was assessor of Montgomery County, and was a well-to-do farmer. 
His wife was born in St. Charles County, and died in 1855. Mr. 
Ingram was married twice. Jarot Ingram is the eldest of nine 
children, and was educated in the common schools of Lincoln and 
Warren counties. He was married in 1859 to Sarah A., a daugh- 
ter of H. R. and Mary Sitton, who were formerly of Tennessee, 
but were early settlers of Lincoln County. Four children were 
born to their union, three of whom are living. Mr. Ingram farmed 
in Montgomery County until 1880, when he removed to Truxton 
and engaged in the merchandise business in connection with 
William T. Aydelott and William Owings, but at the end of 
three years Mr. Owings retired, and in March, 1888, Mr. Ingram 
became the sole proprietor, and the firm became known as Ingram 
& Son. Since the war Mr. Ingram has been a Republican in his 
political views, and while in Montgomery County served for some 
time as justice of the peace. During the war he served in Capt. 
William Colbert’s Company of Enrolled Missouri Militia. Mrs. 
Ingram has been a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
since her youth. 

Theron Ives, druggist at Olney, Mo., was born in Westfield, 
Mass., January 13, 1834, and when some eight years of age was 
taken to Rochester, N. Y., where he received a fair education. At 
the age of sixteen years he engaged as salesman in a wholesale 
house at Rochester, but at the end of three years took charge of 
his father’s business. The latter was a manufacturer of gloves, 
mittens and whips, and Theron remained in the store until 1854, 
when he came to Pike County, Mo., and began running the en- 
gine of asaw-mill, and after a short time bought an interest in 
the same, which he continued until 1860. When the war broke 
out he took a strong stand for the Union, and after doing some 
service in his home neighborhood he enlisted in Company K, Col. 
Fagg’s Regiment, Missouri State Guards, serving until 1862, 
when he took a trip to Idaho, where he remained (mining) until 
1868. He then returned to Missouri and opened a drug store at 
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New Harmony two years later. Since 1874 he has resided in Ol- 
ney. In 1871 he was married to Julia A. Branstetter, who died 
in 1880, having borne three children, two living. In 1882 Mr. 
Ives married Theresa Stephenson. She was reared by a Method- 
ist minister, and is a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South. Mr. Ives is a Unitarian in faith, and in his polit- 
ical views is independent. He is a Mason and has been secre- 
tary of his lodge for ten years. He also belongs to the K. of H., 
A. O. U. W. and Triple Alliance, and has been postmaster of 
Olney for thirteen years. His father, Theron Ives, was born in 
Massachusetts, and was of English and Scotch descent. His 
father was a prominent lawyer of Massachusetts and served sev- 
eral times in the State Legislature. Mary A. (King) Ives, the 
mother of our subject, was also born in Massachusetts, and was 
of English descent. She and the father made their home prin- 
cipally in the Hast, although they spent a few years in Missouri. 
The father died at the age of sixty years in Springfield, Mass., 
but the mother is still residing there, aged seventy-four. 

James A. Jackson, dealer in general merchandise at Troy, 
Lincoln Co., Mo., was born in that county September 10, 1844, 
and is the son of Early and Isabella A. (Irven) Jackson. The 
father was born in Kentucky in 1814, and the mother in North 
Carolina in 1814 also. When a boy Early Jackson moved ta 
Missouri with his father, and, after living in Cape Girardeau 
County for some time, moved to Lincoln County. The mother 
came to Lincoln County, Mo., when a child, aud after her mar- 
riage to Mr. Jackson they settled near Troy. He was a stirring 
farmer and a highly respected citizen. He died in 1876, but 
she is still living and is seventy-four years of age. Their family 
consisted of seven children, five now living. James A. was 
reared a farmer boy, receiving a limited education, not attending 
school after he was sixteen years of age. Upon reaching years of 
maturity he engaged in agricultural pursuits, but abandoned this 
to engage in merchandising, under the firm title of Hand & 
Jackson. Three years later he purchased his partner’s interest 
and is now engaged in business by himself. He does business 
in a large, two-story brick, 100x25, with both stories filled to 
the ceiling. In connection with this Mr. Jackson handles a great 
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deal of grain. In 1878 he married Miss Fredonia Dyer, a native 
of Warren County, and to them was born one child—Floy. Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Jackson are members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Mr. Jackson is a Mason, a Democrat in politics, and as 
a business man has been quite successful. 

John’ W. Jameson, a representative farmer and stock raiser, is 
the son of William and Mahala (Bruce) Jameson. The father 
was born ina fort where Mount Sterling, Montgomery Co., Ky., 
is now situated, in 1789. About 1620 the Jameson family emi- 
grated from Scotland to America, and settled in Culpeper 
County, Va. From there they found their way to Kentucky, and 
built the above mentioned fort. The mother was born in 1804, 
in Garrard County, Ky. The Bruce family were descendants of 
Robert Bruce, and emigrated from Scotland about 1820. They 
settled in Albemarle County, Va., and from there a branch of the 
family became the pioneers of Kentucky. The father of our 
subject was a soldier in the War of 1812; after that struggle he 
followed contracting and building, largely building up Mount 
Sterling. For two years he was engaged in dredging the Ohio, 
taking out sawyers, plantersand snags. For ten years he assisted 
Grandfather Bruce, who was very wealthy, in running Kinnica- 
nick Salt Works, in Lewis County, Ky., and while there nearly all 
his negroes ran away into Ohio. He here failed in business, but 
being proud in spirit, he refused to stay and see his property 
sold. So, with his family, he boarded an emigrant boat and 
moved to Clarksville, Pike Co., Mo., in 1831, with $65 in his 
pocket. The same year they settled near the Northern line of | 
this county. For about ten years he was justice of the peace in 
Lincoln County, and was assessor for four years. Having gone 
back to Kentucky, to serve as a witness, he took cold, and died 
in 1846, leaving a wife and ten children, of whom John W. was 
the eldest, and twenty-three years of age. The mother died in 
1876. The father was an Old School Baptist in early life, but 
upon hearing Alexander Campbell, he planted his faith in the 
Christian Church, and assisted in organizing the first Christian 
Church in Northeast Missouri (1832) at the house of Cumber- 
land Kilbey, in Pike County. He wasa Jacksonian Democrat in 
politics. His son, John W., was born November 19, 1828, at the 
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old Kinnicanick Salt Works. Owing to the scarcity of schools 
when his parents first moved to Missouri, he received a very 
limited education, and at the age of twenty-one he could not 
write his name. He afterward attended school a sufficient length 
of time to be enabled to transact all common business. In 1847 
he married Miss Levicy Stephens, and two years later went to 
California, leaving his wife, who died in June of the same year, 
though he heard nothing of this until February, 1850. He 
returned in 1852, came by water, and while in the harbor at 
Acapulco, Mexico, the ship went down with 900 passengers, 
none being lost, however. After returning he attended school, 
and there met and married Miss Susan Clare, to whom he was. 
married in 1853. She died in 1859, leaving two children, as did 
his first wife. At the same school was a little girl of about 
twelve, who afterward became the wife of Mr. Jameson. She 
was Miss Mary E. Fentem, and her father, Richard Fentem, 
came from England. By her he became the father of five chil- 
dren, four daughters and a son. Mr. and Mrs. Jameson are. 
members of the Christian Church, as was also hig second wife.,. 
but not his first wife, who was a member of the Missionary Bap- 
tist Church. He has been justice of the peace of Millwood. 
Township for about twenty-four years, and has often been solicited: 
to run for important offices, but does not seek public notice.. 
Since 1852 he has lived on his present farm, which consists of 
230 acres. He has practiced law to a limited degree, having 
been admitted to the bar about fourteen years ago. 

William Wesley Jamison, farmer, stock raiser and a native of 
Lincoln County, was born in 1838, and is a son of Joseph and. 
Catherine Jamison, who were natives of Cabarrus County, N. C.. 
The father came with his parents to Pike County, Mo., in 1820,. 
and was married about 1833. After living for a short time in: 
Wisconsin, they came to Lincoln County, and located on the 
farm now owned by F. L. Dawson, where the father farmed and. 
operated a saw-mill until 1848, after which he returned to the: 
lead mines of Wisconsin, where he was engaged in mining until 
his death, which occurred in December, 1845. His wife died in. 
1859. William W. Jamison is the third of five children, and re- 
ceived a good common school education. As a means of earning 
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a livelihood he taught school for several years in Pike and Lin- 
coln Counties, and was asuccessful pedagogue. He also worked 
at the carpenter’s trade to some extent. At the breaking out of 
the war he was enrolled in Company ©, Forty-ninth Enrolled 
Missouri Militia, and served as scout. He was married in 1862 
to Harriet E., daughter of William and Susannah (Steele) Jam- 
ison, and by her is the father of the following children: Joseph 
Lee, a graduate of Paynesville Institute; Luetta, a teacher in 
Texas and a graduate of Paynesville Institute; Maud and Del- 
phine. Mr. Jamison bas a good farm of 180 acres, and is an 
energetic and successful farmer. He was a Union man during 
the war, and is a Democrat in politics. He is a member of a 
temperance organization and isa member of the Triple Alliance, 
and he and wife are members of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South. Mrs. Jamison’s parents were born in North Carolina, 
and the father died in Lincoln County in 1881. 

Joseph Jones, farmer, of Lincoln County, Mo.,was born in Hali- 
fax County, Va., in 1816, andis a son of Absalom and Polly (Adams) 
Jones, who were also born in Halifax County, Va., where the 
mother died when Joseph was quite small. The father was married 
a second time and spent his entire life in his native county. Joseph 
Jones is the fourth of six children, and never received any school- 
ing. Heremained with his father until 1836, when he came with 
‘an old gentlemen, Tommy Sydunor, to Lincoln County, Mo., and 
worked as a farm hand, or at such work as could be obtained, until 
1842, when he married Lucinda J. Highsmith, a daughter of Will- 
aam Highsmith, who was a Georgian. Mrs. Jones came with her 
parents to Missouri and located in Lincoln County, being among 
the first white settlers. Out of a family of nine children born 
to Mr. Jones, only three are living: John William, Joseph Absa- 
Jom and George W. By industry and good management Mr. 
Jones has become the owner of a fine farm of 205 acres, and is 
an honest and industrious citizen. Feeling the need of an edu- 
cation himself, he has spared no pains to give his children good 
educations. He has been a life-long Democrat, and has been a 
member of the Masonic fraternity for over twenty years. 

James R. Kabler, of the firm of Kabler & Shumate, was born 
in Franklin County, Mo., May 28, 1846, though reared principally 
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in St. Charles County, and is the son of William A. and Jane(Pen- 
dleton) Kabler, both natives of Virginia. They both moved to 
Missouri when young, were married in Warren County of this 
State, and both were members of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
The father was agent for the Wabash Railroad for about ten or 
twelve years, and previous to this he was engaged in merchan- 
dising for some time. The mother died in 1880 at the age of 
fifty-three, but the father is still living and is sixty-five years of 
age; he is a Democrat in politics. The oldest child now living of 
the six born to their union, James R., received a limited educa- 
tion, and when about fourteen years of age hired out to assist in 
supporting the family. On reaching manhood he engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. In 1870 he married Miss Louisa Igo, 
who was born June 24, 1847, in Pike County, Mo., and who bore 
him one child, a daughter named Oro. In 1877 Mr. Kabler 
started a freighting line from Wright City to Troy, and continued 
until the railroad was built to Troy. In 1881 he came to that 
city and began the feed and transfer business. The firm had 
changed hands several times, when, in 1886, Mr. Shumate joined 
him; they run from four to six teams, doing a good business. 
Mr. Kabler is a member of the I. O. O. F., being the Noble 
Grand of his lodge. He is a Democrat in politics. Besides the 
above business this firm also handles considerable timber. 

Henry W. Kemper, the only furniture dealer in Troy, was 
born in Prussia, Germany, May 25, 1835, and while growing up 
learned the cabinet-maker’s trade, at which he worked until 1854, 
when he came to America. He then worked at different places 
until 1869, when he came to Troy, and opened a furniture store 
in a little wooden building that is still standing on Main Street. 
In 1876 he built a large two-story brick building, 62x22, where 
he now does business. In 1886 he added another brick, three 
stories high, 75x24. His stock fills the first building and the 
second and third stories of the second, being the largest store of 
the kind in the county. In 1857 he married Miss Louisa Wint- 
ker, also a native of Germany. To this marriage were born thir- 
teen children, seven sons and six daughters. Mr. Kemper is a 
Republican in politics, and during the late war served a short 
time in the militia. He and wife are members of the Methodist 
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Episcopal Church. His father, Henry Kemper, was also a 
cabinet-maker, and his mother was Mary (Brinkhof ) Kemper. 
Both were born in Prussia, and came to America about five or 
six years after our subject. They brought seven children with 
them; two of the boys were cabinet-makers, as are also two of his 
sons. Mr. Kemper is one of the board of directors of the 
Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Savings Bank. 

Alexander Kennedy, merchant at Hawk Point, Mo., is one of 
five sons and five daughters born to the marriage of Armstrong 
Kennedy and Mary Richey, who were of Irish and Scotch lin- 
eage. The former was born in Sumner County, Tenn., in 1786, 
and after his marriage made his home in Tennessee, in 1816, 
when they moved to St. Charles County, Mo., and four years 
later to Lincoln County, where the father followed farming and 
gunsmithing. He was gunsmith for the army during the 
Florida War, and in his political views affiliated with the Demo- 
cratic party. He died in 1856, and his wife in 1853. Their 
son Alexander, who is the third child, was born September 13, 
1824, in Lincoln County. He received such education as the 
district schools afforded and, like a dutiful son, assisted his 
mother on the farm until twenty-four years of age. In 1848 he 
married Sarah Howell, a native of Lincoln County, and by her 
became the father of seven children, who lived to be grown, only 
one of whom is now living. His wife died in 1866, at the age of 
thirty-eight years. The following year he married Mary Howell, 
a sister of his first wife, who died in 1882, having borne one son 
and two daughters. After living two years a widower he wedded 
Mrs. Rhoda (Devis) Williams. The family are members of the 
Christian Church. Mr. Kennedy gave his exclusive attention to 
farming until 1860, when he began merchandising at Hawk Point, 
and has followed both occupations up to the present time. He 
has been postmaster at the latter place for twenty-eight years. 
He is a Democrat and held the office of justice of the peace for 
three years, He ran on the Independent ticket for representa- 
tive, but was defeated, though he made a strong race. 

Armstrong L. Kennedy, retired farmer, a native of the county, 
was born March 11, 1827, and was reared on a farm and educated 
in the old subscription schools. He remained with his mother 
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until her death, and in 1853 went to Oregon, where he mined gold 
successfully for two years. After his return home he betook him- 
self to farming, and after his marriage, which occurred in 1861, 
he located on the old homestead near Hawk Point, where he lived 
until September, 1887, when he moved to Olney to educate his 
children and secure rest after a life of toil. He owns 786 acres 
of land which he has earned by his industry and good manage- 
ment. Farming and stock raising have been his chief occupa- 
tions through life, although he also followed merchandising for 
about four years. He has always been a Democrat in politics, 
and during the war was a strong Union man. He served for 
some time in the militia, and after another call for troops was 
made he sent a substitute and moved to Illinois, where he spent 
the remaining years of the war. His wife’s maiden name was 
Mildred Garret. She was born in Virginia in 1833, and was 
brought to Missouri when two years old by her parents, Jesse 
and Z. (Jones) Garret. Three of her four children are living, 
one son and two daughters. Mr. Kennedy’s parents were Arm- 
strong and Mary (Richey) Kennedy. 

Charles W. Kimler is a son of Daniel and Elizabeth (Brewer) 
Kimler, who were born in Loudoun and Prince William Counties, 
Va., in 1789 and 1787, respectively. They were married in their 
native state and there lived until 1837, when they came to Lin- 
coln County, Mo., and settled in Waverly Township. Daniel Kim- 
ler was a blacksmith and farmer, and was a soldier in the War of 
1812. He was a Democrat, and lived to be over eighty-seven 
years of age. His wife lived to be about eighty years old. 
There were ten children in their family, four sons and six 
daughters. The sixth child and subject of this sketch, was born 
February 13, 1824, in Loudoun County, Va., and spent his boy- 
hood daysona farm. In 1848 he married Mildred A. Duncan, a 
native of Lincoln County, born April 5, 1830. Seven children have 
blessed their union, one son and six daughters. Mr. Kimler and 
wife are members of the Missionary Baptist Chnrch, and since 
the dissolution of the Whig party he has been a believer in the 
principles of the Democratic party. During the late war he and 
family resided in Central America for some time, but subse- 
quently returned to Missouri. He owns 120 acres of land, the 
greater part of which he has earned by his own industry. 
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Claudius F. Kimler may be mentioned as one of the success- 
ful and worthy farmers of Lincoln County. He was born in the 
county July 2, 1847, and his boyhood days were spent in assist- 
ing his parents on the farm, and in attending the common 
schools of his district. He spent two years at Blackburn College, 
Carlinville, Ill, and after returning home taught one term of 
school, but not liking this occupation turned his attention to 
farming, and is now the possessor of 260 acres of tillable and 
fertile land. His marriage with Katie E. Corley was celebrated 
in 1873. She was born in the ‘‘ Empire State,’ March 20, 1850, 
and became the mother of four children. Her death occurred in 
1885, and the following year Mr. Kimler married Alice C., a 
daughter of Zachariah Callaway; she was born in Lincoln 
County, November 12, 1861, and is a member of the Christian 
Church. Mr. Kimler’s parents, John T. and Sophronia (Ham- 
monds) Kimler, were born in Virginia and Kentucky in 1813 and 
1827, respectively. Both parents were early residents of Lincoln 
County, and the father was a tiller of the soil all his life. He 
affiliated with the Democratic party, and died in 1880. His 
widow still survives. 

Joseph A. Knox, M. D., was born near New Hope, Lincoln 
County, Mo., August 21, 1839, and is one of nine children born 
to Henry and Lucinda (Hunter) Knox, who were born in Ten- 
nessee and Missouri in 1806 and 1811, respectively. They were 
married in 1830. The father was afarmer and Democrat, and 
died in 1885. The mother is still living, and is the oldest native 
citizen of Lincoln County. The Knox family trace their origin 
to John Knox, the Presbyterian reformer of Scotland. James 
Knox, the father of Henry Knox, was a nephew of General Knox 
of the Revolution, and came to America about the close of the 
Revolution, first locating in South Carolina, and later near Knox- 
ville, Tenn., where his son Henry was born. At a later period 
he moved to Christian County, Ky., and in 1818 to Lincoln 
County, Mo. His wife was Jane McElroy, whom he married in 
Ireland. Joseph A. Knox, whose name heads this sketch, 
remained on the farm and attended the old subscription schools 
until he was seventeen years of age, when he entered the Mis- 
souri State University and attended two sessions. In 1860 he 
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began the study of medicine under his brother, and in 1863 
entered the St. Louis Medical College, and was graduated from 
the same in 1865. Almost immediately he located at Auburn, 
and has enjoyed a liberal patronage ever since. He is interested 
in farming, and in connection with his practice oversees his farm 
of 330 acres. He was married in 1872 to Sarah A. Cochran, a 
daughter of Andrew Cochran, one of the early settlers of Auburn. 
She was born in this town August 21, 1852, and is the mother of 
three daughters. The Doctor supports the principles of the 
Democratic party, and is a Master Mason. His mother’s people, 
the Hunters, came from Virginia to Kentucky, thence to Lincoln 
County, Mo., about 1804. 

Edward H. Lawrence is a son of Richard D. and Rebecca 
(Williams) Lawrence, who were born in Maryland and Kentucky 
in 1820 and 1824, respectively. The father came to Lincoln 
County, Mo., at the age of sixteen years, and followed the occu- 
pation of farming through life, and was married in 1841. He 
became the father of two sons by this marriage. After his wife 
died he was married a second time, and to this marriage eight 
children were born. The father died at the age of forty-six years. 
Edward H. Lawrence was born in Lincoln County November 
8, 1844, and was reared on a farm and educated in the common 
schools. In 1861 he enlisted in Company B, Second Missouri 
Infantry, C. 8. A., and served over four years, being a participant 
in the following battles: Pea Ridge, Boonville, Lexington, Spring- 
field, Carthage, Vicksburg, Corinth, Iuka, Holly Springs, Boston 
Mountain aud Guntown. He was severely wounded at Pea Ridge. 
After the war he returned home and in 1867 was married to Mrs. 
Martha (Bilbro) Gillum, who was born in Lincoln County, Mo., 
March 14, 1842. She had one daughter by her first marriage 
and three sons and one daughter by her second marriage. Both 
Mr. Lawrence and wife are members of the Christian Church, 
and he is a successful farmer of the county and the present owner 
of 160 acres. He is a Democrat in his political views and served 
four years as Justice of the Peace. He belongs to the Masonic 
fraternity. 

William Lindsey was born in Christian County, Ky., in 1813, 
and is a son of John and Margaret (Carr) Lindsey, who were born 
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in North Carolina and Kentucky, respectively. John Lindsey 
started for Kentucky with his parents when quite small, but the 
father was killed by the Indians while en route and only he, his 
mother and brothers and sisters, ever reached the ‘‘ Blue Grass 
State.” Jobn clerked in a store in Dover, Tenn., for a number of 
years, and was married in Kentucky about 1809. In1818 he and 
family came to Pike County, Mo., of which he became a prominent 
and influential citizen. He was the second sheriff of Pike County, 
served twelve years, and was at one time coroner of the county. 
In 1840 he was elected to represent the county in the State 
Legislature, and proved to be an able and efficient representative. 
He was a descendant of one of five brothers who came from Eng- 
land to America before the Revolution, and many of his descend- 
ants reside in Pike County. He died in 1856. His wife died in 
1855, and both she and the father were for many years members of 
the Baptist Church. William Lindsey, the subject of this sketch, 
is the second of eleven children, and was educated in the common 
country schools. He attended school three months after he was 
twenty-three years of age, which schooling did him more good 
than all his previous attendance. He served as deputy collector 
and sheriff of Pike County, Mo., during the last term, and in 1838 
was married to Harriet Humphrey, who died in 1840, leaving 
one child, James D. His second marriage was consummated in 
1855, his wife being Lucinda Humphrey. She died in 1862, 
also leaving one child, Elizabeth,wife of George Long. Annarah 
Day became his wife in 1863, and their union was blessed by 
the birth of six children, four of whom are living: Andrew 
Johnson, Jennie Lee, Albert J. and Liberty Day. Mr. Lindsey 
is a Democrat in politics, and served in the Mexican War under 
Gen. Sterling Price. In 1850 he crossed the plains to California, 
and after spending abont three years in mining and stock trading 
he returned home, and in 1854 came to Lincoln County, but 
since 1865 has resided on his present farm of 310 acres. 
William C. Logan, dealer in hardware, stoves, tinware and 
agricultural implements at Olney, Mo., was born in Yadkin 
County, N. C., July 2, 1838, and is a son of George and Mary 
(Uptegrove) Logan, who were born in the same county and 
State, and were there married and became the parents of five 
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sons and two daughters. The father was a farmer and Demo- 
crat, and died in 1866 at the age of sixty-six years. The follow- 
ing year William C. and his mother came to Lincoln County, 
Mo., where the latter died in 1873, being seventy-six years of 
age at the time of her death. William C. Logan was reared a 
farmer’s boy and received a limited education. Soon after com- 
ing to Missouri he located in Montgomery County, where he was 
engaged in tilling the soil. Sarah M. Henton, a native of Lin- 
coln County, became his wife in 1873, and by her he became the 
father of eight children, seven of whom are living. In 1878 Mr. 
Logan returned to Lincoln County, and in partnership with a 
brother ran the Olney grist and saw-mill for one year. He then 
engaged in his present business. For about two years he hired 
a tinner and learned the trade of him. Now he makes all kinds 
of tinware with the skill of an old tradesman. He is a Demo- 
crat, and for six years has held the office of justice of the peace 
and for about seven years has been school director. He is a 
member of the Masonic order and A. O. U. W., and he and wife 
are members of the Missionary Baptist Church. Mr. Logan also 
belongs to the Temperance Benevolent Association of Troy. 
Llewellyn Z. Long, farmer, is a son of William H. and Sa- 
rah (Williams) Long, who were born in Maryland and Kentucky 
in 1815 and 1822, respectively. They were married in the lat- 
ter State, and in 1836 came to Lincoln County, Mo. The father 
was a finely educated man and was a school teacher by profes- 
sion. At the time of his death, which occurred when he was 
about thirty-six years of age, he was preparing to publish an 
arithmetic and grammar. He was a Henry Clay Whig, and after 
his death the mother married L. D. Liles. She was the mother 
of five children by Mr. Long and six children by Mr. Liles. Her 
eldest child, Llewellyn Z. Long, was born in Lincoln County, 
March 12, 1837. He was reared on a farm and received but 
very meager educational advantages. At the age of twenty years 
he began learning the carpenter’s trade, but becoming disgusted 
with his insufficient education, he gave up this work and attended 
school. After teaching school two years he commenced till- 
ing the soil, and in 1861 was married to Virdilla Ferry, who was 
born in Lincoln County, October 17, 1839, and died in 1864, hav- 
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ing borne one son. Mr. Long then married Eulala Robertson, 
and by her became the father of six children. She was born in 
Lincoln County, August 14, 1848. Mr. Long is a Democrat, and 
is the owner of 187 acres of land. He is a Mason. 

Dr. James Long was born in Pike County, Mo., in 1838, and 
is a son of John and Eliza (Grimes) Long, who were born in 
Montgomery and Bourbon Counties, Ky., in 1894 and 1808, 
respectively, and were married in Missouri in 1830. In 1827 
the father went to St. Louis, where he built the old Missouri 
Hotel, but soon after went to Pike County, where he afterward 
spent the major part of his days. He was a farmer and mill- 
wright by trade, but gave the most of his attention to farming. 
His death occurred in 1881. His widow is still living, and is an 
earnest member of the Christian Church. Dr. James Long was 
educated in the common schools, and was reared on his father’s 
farm. After attaining his majority he began the study of medi- 
cine with Drs. Hawkins and Bankhead at Paynesville, and grad- 
uated from the St. Louis Medical Collegein 1861. He practiced 
in New Hope and then in Troy, remaining in the latter place 
until 1867. He then spent five years in St. Charles County, 
and, after taking another course of lectures, returned to New 
Hope, but soon after located in Elsberry, and after residing there 
until 1879, located on his present farm of 1,100 acres of fine 
land. The Doctor is a Democrat, and was married March 1, 
1862, to Mary A. Jenkins, who died in 1872, leaving one child. 
His second marriage took place in 1875. His wife, Isiaetta Car- 
ter, is a daughter of John C. and Margaret (Coleman) Carter, 
who were born in Virginia, and became residents of Pike County, 
Mo., in 1852. At the time of their respective deaths they owned 
the tract of land on which the Doctor now lives. Dr. and Mrs. 
Long have two daughters and two sons, and are members of the 
Christian and Episcopal Churches, respectively. He is a mem- 
ber of the A. O. U. W. 

William H. Long is a son of William H. and Sarah ( Will- 
iams) Long [see sketch of Llewellyn Z. Long] and was born in 
Pike County, Mo., October 12, 1840, but was reared on a farm 
in Lincoln County. He attended the district schools and the 
school near Paynesville, Pike County, Mo., but at the death of 
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his stepfather was obliged to leave school and assist his mother in 
obtaining a livelihood. Virginia F. Mitchell became his wife in 
1864. Shewas born in Lincoln County, June 9, 1846, and to her 
marriage with Mr. Long were born ten children, five sons and 
five daughters. Mr. and Mrs. Long are members of the Mission- 
ary Baptist Church, and he is a supporter of Democratic princi- 
ples. He has lived on his present farm of 290 acres since 
1870. He has been prosperous in his business enterprises, and 
his property has been acquired through his good management and 
industry. He has been a Mason for twenty-four years. 

Richard O. Long, farmer and stock raiser, of Lincoln County, 
was born in Hurricane Township of that county, November 30, 
1842. At the early age of six years he was put to work on the 
farm and his education was limited to the district schools. When 
nineteen years of age he began fighting the battle of life for him- 
self by splitting rails at sixty-five cents per 100, and at a later 
period began tilling the soil. This occupation he has continued 
up to the present time, and is now the owner of over 102 acres of 
land, though he annually tills over 400 acres. His wife, who 
was formerly Martha Mitchell, is a daughter of Rev. A. G. 
Mitchell, and was born in Lincoln County. They were married 
in 1867, and are the parents of five sons. My. Long is a Demo- 
erat and belongs to the Masonic and K. of H. fraternities, and 
he and wife are members of the Missionary Baptist Church. He 
has given his children good educational advantages, and is one 
of the representative citizens and farmers of the county. 

Henry L. Luck is a son of Joel T. and Nicy L. (Terrell) 
Luck, who were born in Virginia and followed the occupation of 
farming. They were members of the Missionary Baptist Church, 
and he was a Democrat and died in 1876. The mother is stiil 
living and is hale and hearty. Henry L. is the eldest of their 
six children, and was born in Caroline County, Va., May 11, 1836. 
His early days were spent in tilling the home farm and in attend- 
ing the district school. When seventeen years of age he began 
clerking in a store, but owing to ill health was obliged to abandon 
this occupation and began tilling the soil as a more healthful oc- 
cupation. He came to Missouri in 1857, and in 1858 Odessa A. 
Robertson became his wife. She was born in Shelby County, 
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Ky., October 12, 1839, but came while young to this county with 
her parents. She has borne nine children, seven of whom are 
living. After trying different parts of the county, Mr. Luck, in 
1866, located on his present farm of about 200 acres, which he 
has earned by his own industry and economy. Mr. Luck is a 
Democrat, and is a worthy and upright citizen of the county. 

James Lyons, farmer, and son of Philip and Elizabeth 
(Whalen) Lyons, was born in Ireland in 1837, his parents both 
being natives of Ireland, and there the mother died when the 
subject of this sketch was but a child. After her death the 
father was twice married. By his first marriage were born five 
children, four sons and one daughter, of whom three sons are 
now living. By his second marriage there are no children liv- 
ing. By the third marriage were born two sons and a daughter; 
one son and daughter are now living. In 1851 all came to 
America, and settled in New Jersey, where the father died in 
1860. He was a farmer by occupation. The third son born to 
the first marriage was James Lyons. He received only three 
years’ schooling, though, by self-study, he has become a well-in- 
formed man. He cared for his father and aided in rearing the 
other children. In 1860 he came to Lincoln County, Mo., where 
he has farmed ever since. During the late war he served in the 
militia. In 1864 he married Mrs. Mary A. Corcoran, a native 
of Ireland, who came to St. Louis, Mo., when a baby. By this 
union were born ten children, five now living, a son and four 
daughters. Mrs. Lyons has a daughter by a previous marriage. 
Mr. Lyons owns 320 acres of good land, and has lived in this 
county twenty-eight years, being accounted a successful farmer 
and a highly respected citizen. He is a Democrat in politics, is 
a member of the C. K. of A., and he and wife are members of 
the Catholic Church. 

Solomon R. McKay, M. D., is the eldest of four children 
—three of whom are living—born to the marriage of Dr. S. H. 
McKay and Lucy A. Moxley, who were born, respectively, in 
Kentucky and Vitginia. Both came to Missouri when young, 
and married in Lincoln County, and were earnest and devoted 
members of the Missionary Baptist Church. The father was a 
graduate of the St. Louis Medical College, and during the war 
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was appointed examining surgeon for several drafts. In 1867 
he moved to Pike County, where he died in 1876. His wife’s. 
death occurred in 1872. Their son, Solomon R., was born in 
Auburn, Mo., March 4, 1855, and was educated in the district 
schools and the high school of Clarksville. After studying med- 
icine with his father for some time, he entered the St. Louis 
Medical College, and was graduated from that institution in 
1876, and soon after located at Mackville, where he has met with 
good success in the practice of his profession. He is a Repub- 
lican in polities, and has been a delegate to the State convention 
the last two times. He belongs to the A. O. U. W., and in 1877 
was married to Julia Alexander, and their union has been blessed 
by the birth of two sons and two daughters. Mrs. McKay was 
born in Washington County, and is a member of the Catholic 
Church. 

James Martin McLellan, an extensive farmer and stock 
raiser of Lincoln County, Mo., was born in Clay County, Mo., 
December 22, 1839, and is the son of Dr. William E. and 
Emaline (Miller) McLellan, natives of Smith County, Tenn., 
and Windom, Vt., respectively. In early life the father grad- 
uated from a medical college in Cincinnati, Ohio, and while in 
that State he married Miss Miller, who came with her parents 
to that locality in 1815. For many years Dr. McLellan prac- 
ticed successfully in Ohio, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Michigan, 
Iowa and Missouri, where he passed his last days, dying at. 
Independence, where the mother still lives at the age of 
seventy-eight; though so far advanced in years she does her 
own work. Their family consisted of six children, only two 
now living—one son and a daughter. James Martin McLellan 
learned the printer’s trade while growing up, serving an ap- 
prenticeship of about two and one-half years. His higher edu- 
cation was received at Geauga Seminary, Chester, Ohio, and 
at Western Reserve Teachers’ Seminary, Kirkland, Ohio. He 
then went to Michigan, taught school a short time, and while 
there read law under William Newton, of Flint, Mich., being 
admitted to the bar in 1860. In the year 1862 he came to 
Troy, Lincoln Co., Mo., and accepted the position of deputy 
county clerk, which office he held continuously until 1875. 
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During the war he served a time as captain of Company A, 
Sixty-seventh Missouri State Militia. While acting as deputy 
clerk he also practiced his chosen profession, and after leaving 
that position gave his entire attention to law. He was county 
school commissioner for thirteen years, and organized and put 
into working order the public schools of the county. In 1880 
failing health drove him from the practice of law, and he then 
engaged in farming and the raising of short-horned cattle and 
Percheron horses. He owns a fine farm of 500 acres adjoin- 
ing the town of Troy, besides other lands. In 1865 he mar- 
ried Miss Martha W. Cummings, a native of Indiana. Nine 
children were born to this union, six now living. Mrs. McLellan 
is a member of the Presbyterian Church. Mr. McLellan is a 
Democrat in politics, and is a Knight Templar in Masonry. Dur- 
ing the sale of railroad bonds of Lincoln County, Mr. McLellan 
was appointed agent for the county, and $150,000 worth of bonds 
were given him to dispose of, the court not requiring him to give 
bond. While this was contrary to all business principles, it 
showed unbounded confidence in him, which was not betrayed. 

David M. Magruder was born in Henry County, Ky., October 
9, 1831, and #s of Scotch ancestry. His parents, Alpheus and 
Sarah (Martinie) Magruder, were born in Maryland and Ken- 
tucky in 1808 and 1812, and died in Lincoln County, Mo., in 
1858 and 1886, respectively. When the family first came to 
America they spelled their name McGregor, but to escape the 
prosecutions of the English they changed the name to Magruder. 
The parents were married in Kentucky, and in 1852 came to 
Lincoln County, where they spent the remainder of their days. 
David M. is the eldest of their nine children. He was reared on 
a farm and educated in the common schools. After remaining 
with his parents until twenty-three years of age, he engaged in 
farming on his own responsibility, and by industry and economy 
has secured a farm of 610 acres. Previous to the war he was a 
member of the old Whig party, but since that time has voted the 
Democratic ticket. He was married in 1855 to Letitia A. 
Magruder, of Kentucky. She bore him five sons and died in 
1872. Five years later he married Mrs. Phoebe (Estes) Day, 
and by her is the father of two daughters. Both husband and 
wife are members of the Missionary Baptist Church. 
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Elias Magruder, dealer in hardware, furniture, agricultural 
implements and also undertaker’s goods, in Whiteside, was born 
February 20, 1833, in Henry County, Ky., and is the son of 
Alpheus and Sallie (Martinie) Magruder, whose sketch appears 
in that of David Magruder. Elias was the second child born to 
his parents. He received his education in the old subscription 
schools, and came to Lincoln County with his parents. In 1856 
he married Miss Nancy Hardesty, a native of this county, and to 
this union were born four children, three sons and one daughter. 
After marriage Mr. Magruder moved to his present farm, where 
he has resided ever since. In 1884 he was chosen business 
manager of the Grange Store at Argentville, and held the posi- 
tion two years. In 1886 he opened his present store, being one 
of the leading merchants of Whiteside. Beside this he owns 176 
acres of good land. He is a Democrat, though not an active poli- 
tician, and has been a peace-loving man all his life, never having 
a law-suit and was but once on the witness stand. He and wife 
are members of the Baptist Church. 

Thomas G. Martin was born in Rutherford County, Tenn., in 
1820, ‘and is a son of Louis and Balinda (Rucker) Martin, who 
were born in Henry County, Va. In 1818 the former came with a 
brother to Tennessee, where the mother died in 1832. The father 
came to Lincoln County, Mo., in 1840, and there died in 1877. 
He was a soldier in the War of 1812, and his father was a Rev- 
olutionary soldier, and died in Virginia. Thomas G. Martin is 
one of two living members of a family of seven children, and 
was educated in the common schools of Tennessee. At the age 
of seventeen years he came on horseback and alone from his 
native state to Lincoln County, Mo., and made his home with an 
uncle, and that fall and winter attended the schools of Troy. He 
then went to work on a farm, and in 1840 was married to Georgia 
Ann, a daughter of Dabney and Mary M. Carr, who were born 
in Albermarle County, Va., in 1793 and 1799, respectively. 
They were married in 1818, and in 1831 removed to Pike County, 
Mo., where they reared a family of five children. The father 
died in 1872 and the mother in 1877, the former being a soldier in 
the War of 1812. His father, Gideon Carr, was a Virginian, of 
English descent, and was a Revolutionary soldier. He died near 
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Nashville, Tenn., aged one hundred and six years. Thomas G. 
Martin has a good farm of 220 acres near Brussells. He is a Demo- 
crat, and he and wife are church members. They became the par- 
ents of two children, Thomas Dabney (deceased) and William L. 
Thomas Dabney was married in 1869 to Susie F. Hayes, and 
died in 1882, leaving three children: Lottie A., Louis C. and 
George Thomas Dabney. In 1884 his brother, William L., 
married his widow. They have two children, Rubie L. B. and 
Birdie Lee. William L. lives on the farm where he was born. 
His wife was born in St. Louis, and is a member of the Method- 
ist Church. Grandfather Gen. Joseph Martin was captured by 
the Indians in one of the Indian wars and afterward married a 
Cherokee squaw, by whom he had two children, whose supposed 
descendants, the Rosses, are prominent among the Cherokee In- 
dians to-day. He was sentenced to be executed by the Indians, 
but owing to the intercession of his wife was spared, and suc- 
ceeded in making his escape. 

William R. Mattingly, a blacksmith and wagon-maker of 
Millwood, is a son of Philip and Elizabeth (Mudd) Mattingly. 
The father had been previously married, and after his first wife’s 
death he married Miss Mudd. The father died in Kentucky, 
and in 1848 she and six children moved to Lincoln County, Mo. 
William R. was the fourth child, and was born in Washington 
County, Ky., January 2, 1839, and when nine years of age was 
brought to this county. Being the eldest son he had to help 
support the family, and therefore received a very limited educa- 
tion. At the age of fourteen he began learning the blacksmith 
and wagon-maker’s trade, and worked at this until after the war, 
when he opened a shop at Millwood and there has since remained. 
He has a large shop, well furnished, and does first-class work. 
In 1868 he married Miss Anna Mudd, a daughter of Luke Mudd. 
To this union were born five children, one son and four daughters. 
Mr. Mattingly has met with good success as a tradesman, and 
has one of the best shops in this county. He takes an active 
part in all things pertaining to education, and has been director 
in his district a number of times. He and wife are members of 
the Catholic Church, and he is a Democrat and a member of the 
Catholic Knights of America. 
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Thomas J. Mattingly, proprietor of the Mosely Hotel, is the 
son of Stephen J. and Sarah E. (Mudd) Mattingly. The father 
was born in Kentucky in 1819, and the mother was a native of 
the same State. They were married here, and two of their chil- 
dren were born in this State. In 1847 they moved to Lincoln 
County, Mo., settling in Waverly Township, and here the father 
followed farming and coopering. Both he and wife were mem- 
bers of the Catholic Church. He was a Democrat in politics, and 
died July 2, 1878. The mother died August 2, 1862. Their 
family consisted of ten children, Thomas J. being the eldest 
son. He was born March 30, 1848, in Waverly Township, was 
reared on a farm, and received a very limited education in the 
district schools. At the age of twenty he vould scarcely write 
his own name, but he worked out, and with the money thus 
obtained attended school in St. Charles County, and also attended 
Blackburn University, at Carlinville, Ill. Returning, he clerked 
for about two years in the town of St. Charles, and then worked 
for his father on the farm for about two years. He afterward 
clerked for H. T. Mudd, of Millwood, and followed this occupa- 
tion for about three years, a part of the time carrying ona farm. 
He then engaged in business for himself. In 1878 he married 
Miss Lucy Hagan, of Hannibal, Mo., and to them were born four 
children, three living, two sons and a daughter. In 1880 Mr. 
Mattingly was elected constable of Millwood Township, and has 
held that position since, four years by election and two years by 
deputyship. In 1888 he moved to Silex, and took charge of the 
Mosley Hotel. He has just fitted up a nice store-room, and filled 
it with drugs and groceries. He has been quite successful in all 
business transactions, having commenced in life worse off than 
nothing, being in debt. He is a Democrat in politics, and he 
and wife are members of the Catholic Church. He is a member 
of the Catholic Knights of America, and belongs to Branch No. 
108, at Hannibal, Mo. 

Charles J. Meriwether is a son of Dr. Fountain and Ade- 
line (Miller) Meriwether, who were born, reared and married 
in Virginia. They came to Lincoln County, Mo., in 1836, where 
the father, for about forty years, practiced medicine, and also 
carried on farming. He was a Democrat, and lived to be sixty. 
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five years of age. His wife lived to be a few years older. Six 
sons and four daughters blessed their union. The fourth child, 
Charles J., was born in the “Old Dominion” February 3, 1830, 
and received the education and rearing of the average farmer’s 
boy. When eighteen years of age he hired out as overseer, and 
as soon as he had accumulated sufficient money, purchased a 
piece of land, and has added to the same from time to time until 
he now has a fine farm of 330 acres. For fifty-two years he has 
been a resident of Lincoln County, and has proved himself a 
good neighbor, and a successful farmer. In his younger days 
he was a great lover of hunting, and was considered a fine shot 
with a rifle. He was accidentally shot, while out hunting, by a 
friend, and the sight of the left eye was totally destroyed. For 
a companion through life he chose Lydia Wells, a native of Albe- 
marle County, Va. She was brought to Missouri when two years 
old by her widowed mother, and she and Mr. Meriwether became 
the parents of five sons and two daughters. She is a member 
of the Episcopal Church, and he is a Democrat. 

John Meuth, farmer and stock raiser, was born in Nassau, 
Prussia, on the Rhine, May 3, 1830, and is one of eight children, 
seven sons and one daughter, born to John and Sophia 
(Wagoner) Meuth, both natives of the same place as our subject. 
The father was a fine cabinet-maker and house-carpenter, and in 
connection therewith ran a farm. Four of his sons learned 
trades. The youngest, John Meuth, received a good education 
in the German language, and when fourteen years of age began 
learning the shoemaker’s trade. He was only about six years old 
when his father died, and when he was about sixteen his mother 
also died. Having received his property he left it in the hands 
of his guardian, and in 1849 he started for America. For several 
years he worked at his trade, chopped cord-wood, etc., and in 
1854 he married Miss Ellen Gleson, a native of Ireland. Now 
was the time to send for his money, and he proceeded to do so, 
but found that his guardian had made way with the whole of it. 
In 1856 he moved to Lincoln County, Mo. Here his wife died, 
and the following year he married Miss Margaret Kaster, a 
native of Hanover, Germany. Nine children were the fruits of 
this union, eight now living, four sons and four daughters. For 
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twenty-six years Mr. Meuth has lived on his present homestead, 
which consists of 620 acres. He is a Democrat in politics, and 
he and wife are members of the Catholic Church. His first wife 
was also a member of the same church. 

Capt. William Miller was born in Lincoln County, N. C., in 
1812, and at the age of six years was brought by his parents, 
Andrew and Jane (Wilson) Miller, to Missouri. They settled 
near the mouth of Crooked Creek, in the woods among the 
Indians and wild animals, and there cleared a good farm. The 
father died on the 30th of December, 1826. The mother was 
born near Philadelphia, Pa., and when quite small moved with 
her people to North Carolina, where they lived during the Revo- 
lutionary War, her father, Thomas Wilson, furnishing supplies 
to the army. He was born in Ireland, and was a weaver by 
occupation. The grandfather Miller was of Scotch-Irish descent, 
and his son Andrew was a soldier in the War of 1812, and was 
captain of militia at an early day. He was instrumental in 
establishing towns in Lincoln County, and aided to a great 
degree in settling the county. At the time of his death he 
weighed 355 pounds, although in his young days he was of 
ordinary weight. They reared a family of nine children, Will- 
iam being the youngest in the family. He was reared in the 
wilds of Lincoln County, and received very poor educational 
advantages, being compelled to walk three miles to school 
through the woods, which were at that time inhabited by wolves 
and panthers. His marriage to Emily Foster took place in 1832. 
She was born in North Carolina, and died in 1854, leaving six 
children. His second marriage was to Sarah Shults in 18565. 
She was a daughter of Thompson Shults. Their six children are 
all grown and married. Mr. Miller has lived on his present farm 
for seventy years. It consists of about 600 acres, and lies near 
Moscow Mills. He gave about 400 acres to his children. He 
served as justice of the peace for nearly fifteen years, and has 
been prominently identified with the churches and schools in his 
community. He has been a life-long Democrat, and his first 
Presidential vote was cast for Jackson. His children by his first 
wife are: James A.; Lizzie, wife of William Wright, and 
Josephine, wife of T. H. Harris. By his second wife are: 
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Alvina Alice, wife of Alex. Miller; Sarah Emma, wife of E. B. 
Wilson; Lucy Margaret, wife of T. A. Cooper; Martha L., wife of 
C. M. Wells; Katie, wife of John Carter, and Ida Clay, wife of 
Hugh Geiger. 

Thomas N. Mitchell, a farmer, stock raiser and a native of Lin- 
coln County, Mo., was born in 1848, and is the fifth of ten chil- 
dren. He was reared on his father’s farm, educated in the com- 
mon schools, and at the age of twenty began earning his own 
living. In 1868 he was united in marriage to Martha J., a 
daughter of William S. and Mary Luckett, and by her is the 
father of five children: Maggie, Walter, Mary, Cora and Helen. 
Mr. Mitchell has a good farm of 240 acres, and makes a specialty 
of breeding Clydesdale horses, and has a fine imported horse of 
that breed. He sympathizes with the Democratic party, and he 
and wife are members of the Baptist Church. His parents, 
Elder Albert G. and Amanda Jane (Davis) Mitchell, were natives 
of Amherst County, Va., the former being born in 1813. He be- 
came a member of the church in 1842, was licensed to preach, 
and soon after began his ministerial duties. He was married in 
1833, and in 1845 came to Lincoln County, locating on a farm 
near Auburn. From there he moved to Pike County, thence to 
St. Charles County, and about 1883 moved to Montgomery City, 
where he still resides. He was ordained an elder in his church 
in 1847, and since his conversion has been an earnest worker for 
the cause of Christianity. His wife was an earnest and faithful 
member of the Baptist Church, and died in 1860. Mr. Mitchell 
took for his second wife Helen Carr. He had a brother, W. 
W. Mitchell, who was also licensed to preach, and after coming 
to Missouri was ordained, and became pastor of a number of 
different churches in Missouri and Illinois. He died in the latter 
State in 1879. The grandfather of our subject, Tarplin Mitchell, 
was a Virginian of English descent, and at an early day came to 
Missouri. His wife, Polly C., died in 1881, at the advanced age 
of ninety-five years. He died several years previously. 

George W. Mohr, postmaster at Troy, is a native of Hesse 
Darmstadt, Prussia, born November 6, 1836, and is the son of J. 
Leonard and Barbara Mohr, who were both born in Hesse Darm- 
stadt, Prussia. The father followed agricultural pursuits all his 
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life, and in 1848 they emigrated to America, settling in New 
York, and three years later moved to Monroe County, Ill., where 
both passed the remainder of their lives, he at the age of sixty- 
six and she at the age of fifty-eight. Of their family of eight 
children, five sons and three daughters, all were born in Prussia. 
Their son, George W., reeeived a good common education in both 
the English and German. He learned wagon-making and the 
carriage business while at Belleville, Ill, and this he followed for 
sixteen years, three at Belleville and eleven at Troy. In 1856 
he came to Troy, and the following year he married Miss Mary C. 
Marsh, a native of Kentucky, who bore him nine children, five 
sons and four daughters. After working at his trade in Troy 
until 1870 he opened a bakery, grocery and restaurant, and three 
years later he was appointed postmaster at a salary of $420 per 
year. He has held this position fifteen years. In 1884 this 
office became one under presidential appointment with a salary of 
$1,000 per year. He is one of the few who has held over under 
Democratic administration, though a stanch Republican. The 
office now pays $1,200, and his last commission runs from 1884 
to 1888. This office was made a money order office July 1, 1879, 
for which additional pay is received. Mr. Mohr is a member of 
the A. O. U. W., being financier of his lodge. He has been 
trustee of the public schools and trustee of Troy. In connection 
with his official position Mr. Mohr carries on the general mer- 
chandise business. He and wife are members of the Presby- 
terian Church. 

William Moore, collector of Lincoln County, Mo., and a native 
of this county, was born July 9, 1840, and is the son of John L. 
and Agnes (Trail) Moore, both of whom were of Southern birth. 
They came to this county when young, were married here and are 
still residents of this county. The father was an old line Whig 
before the war and isnowa Democrat. Both are members of the 
Missionary Baptist Church. Of the eleven children born to their 
marriage, ten now living, William Moore was the eldest. He 
was educated in the district and Troy schools, and at the age of 
nineteen began for himself by teaching school in the winter sea- 
sons and farming during the summer. For about sixteen years 
he ‘wielded the birch,” and then abandoned this and turned his 
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attention to stock dealing, which he continued until 1886, at which 
date he was elected collector. In 1869 he married Miss Alcinda 
F. Sanders, who bore him two children, a son and daughter, the 
former only, living. After the death of his wife Mr. Moore mar- 
ried Mrs. Ella R. Ransdell, neeSydnor. He is deeply interested 
in farming, and is now the owner of 280 acres of goodland. He 
started in life with little or nothing, and has made what he has 
by his own efforts. He is a member of the A. O. U. W., and is 
a Democrat in politics. 

James Y. Morriss is a son of Yovel and Ursula (Thornley) 
Morriss, both of whom were born in the ‘‘Old Dominion.” They 
were married in their native State and resided there until their 
respective deaths. The father was quite an extensive planter and 
was a soldier in the War of 1812. He was twice married, and 
was the father of four sons by his first marriage. James Y. Mor- 
riss is the youngest of seven children, and was born January 3, 
1818, in Spottsylvania County, Va. In 1836 he came to Pike 
County, Mo., and the following year to Lincoln County. Here 
he has resided and farmed ever since. In 1843 he was married 
to Judith B. Stewart, a daughter of Gen. David and Margaret 
(Jameson) Stewart. Mrs. Morriss was born in Montgomery 
County, Ky., May 28, 1826, and is the mother of eight sons and 
four daughters. Mr. Morriss isa Democrat, and is the owner of 
220 acres of land, and he and wife are members of the Christian 
Church. Mrs. Morriss’ parents were natives of Kentucky, and 
came to Missouri in 1829, settling in Marion County, on the Mul- 
drew farm (now the city of Palmyra), moving a year later to 
Lincoln County. They were the parents of ten children, and were 
members of the Christian Church. The father was previously 
a Whig, but later a Democrat, and was for many years promi- 
nently identified with the business affairs of Lincoln County, 
holding a number of responsible offices. He represented his 
county in the State Legislature. His first wife died in 1848, and 
in 1850 he married Mary McFarland, by whom he had one child. 
While he and wife were going to church in 1871 their horse ran 
away, throwing them from the buggy, killing her instantly, and he 
died from the effects of his injuries in about an hour. 

John E. Moseley is one of sixteen children born to the mar- 
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riage of Guerrant and Elizabeth F. (Smith) Moseley, who were 
born and raised in Jessamine County, Ky. ‘Ihe former’s birth 
occurred in 1802 and the latter’s in 1811. They came to Mis- 
souri in 1830, and in 1867 came to Lincoln County, where 
the father died in 1886. He was a farmer and Democrat. 
John E. Moseley was born in Marion County, March 18, 
1831, and was reared on a farm. At the age of twenty he be- 
gan working for himself and earned enough money to take him 
through two yéars ata higher school. For twenty-five years he 
farmed during the summer months and taught school during the 
winter. During the war he spent the most of his time in Illi- 
nois, and there in 1860 married Ellen G. Boyd, who died in 1876, 
leaving three sons. In 1878 he married Susan A. Parsons, who 
was born in Pike County, Mo., November 22, 1842, and isa 
daughter of Lewis and Louisa (Moore) Parsons, who came to 
Pike County, Mo., about 1827. A daughter has been been born 
to Mr. Moseley and wife. Since 1867 he has been a resident of 
Lincoln County, where he owns 300 acres of fertile land. Pre- 
vious to the war he was a Whig, but since that time he has been 
a Democrat. In 1886 he was elected justice of the peace, and 
June 2, 1888, was the regular nominee of the Democratic party 
for associate county judge of the second district. He is a 
Mason and a member of the A. O. U. W. 

Capt. Martin V. Mosley, postmaster and general merchant at 
Owen, Mo., was born in St. Louis County, Mo., January 1, 1840, 
and is a son of John and Martha (Arnold) Mosley, who were 
born, reared and married in Scott County, Ky., and about 1826 
came to St. Louis County, the father dying in Montgomery 
County in 1876, and the mother in Texas two years later. They 
were of Scotch-Irish and German descent, respectively. Martin 
V. is the eighth of eleven children who lived to be grown. His 
education was obtained in the common schools and at Des Peres 
College in St. Louis County, after leaving which he began a mil- 
itary experience, which is deserving of more extended mention 
than the limits of this work will allow. About the breaking out 
of the war he joined a company at Truxton, Mo., and was subse- 
quently made captain of Company E of Hull’s Battalion. The 
second day after reaching Price’s army, and at the battle of Lex- 
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ington, he was wounded in the left shoulder and disabled for six 
months. On the day that Beauregard left the forts of Memphis 
on his retreat to Tupelo, Miss., Capt. Mosley rejoined Price and 
remained with a part of his old command in Col. Cockrill’s regi- 
ment for six weeks. He was then persuaded by Col. Burbridge 
to return to the Western Department to recruit and organize 
troops in Missouri, his efforts in this direction in the northern 
part of the State proving fairly successful. In the spring of 
1863, while attempting to gather recruits from several counties 
into the cedar hills of Callaway County, he was captured near 
Danville and kept in close confinement at Gratiot Street Prison, 
St. Louis, wearing a ball and chain for five months, at the expi- 
ration of which time he was tried as a spy. He was sentenced 
to hard labor at Alton Prison (Ill.) during the remainder of the 
war, but in seven months succeeded in making his escape with 
others, one of the latter being killed and two again taken pris- 
oners. Thirteen of these fleeing prisoners crossed the Missouri 
River at Clarksville, an undertaking attended with great danger, 
but which was successfully accomplished, owing to a mistake of 
the encamped Federal forces that they were militia-men. After 
pushing on through the country without any serious obstacle, 
though of course constantly liable to capture, Chain of Rocks 
was reached, and the next night, to insure greater safety, the 
little company was disbanded into squads of two and three. 
Capt. Mosley finally gathered part of his men together and re- 
crossed the Missouri, resting a few days near the site of his old 
home, and then, well equipped, starting again for the sunny 
South. In Reynolds County Col. Douglas, direct from Price’s 
army, was met on his march to Pilot Knob, where Capt. Mosley 
organized a company and once more joined Price’s command at 
Jefferson City. After that some serious hardships were experi- 
enced before Texas was reached, concerning which it is hardly 
necessary to speak in this connection. He surrendered at 
Shreveport, La., as officer of the day and first lieutenant of Pin- 
dall’s Battalion of Sharpshooters. Following this Capt. Mosley 
lived with his parents on the old homestead for two years, then 
farmed on shares a while, bought the Carr farm in 1869 and 
kept bachelor’s hall until his marriage, November 23, 1875, to 
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Miss Mary Newton McCarty, of New Jersey. In 1884 they lo- 
cated upon their present place in this county, consisting of 180 
acres, near Owen. Capt. Mosley is a Democrat politically, and is 
a member of the Masonic fraternity. His wife belongs to the 
Methodist Church. 

Ezekiel A. Mounce is ason of Henry and Ann E. (Downing) 
Mounce. The former was born in Montgomery County, Ky., in 
1811, and after reaching manhood came with his widowed mother 
and sisters to St. Louis County, Mo., where he was married to 
Edith Davidson, who died leaving two children. He located in 
Lincoln County in 1844, where he married Miss L. Sitton, who 
died soon after marriage. He chose Miss Downing for his third 
wife, and by her became the father of eight children, only two of 
whom are living. The mother was born in Lincoln County in 
1825, and died in her sixty-third year. The father died at the 
age of seventy years. They were members of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church, and he is a Democrat in politics. Their 
son, Ezekiel A., was born in the county where he now resides, 
July 29, 1848. Like a dutiful son he assisted his parents on the 
farm until twenty-one years of age, when he was united in mar- 
riage t6 Mary, daughter of Calisthenes Sanford, who was quite 
an early and influential settler of the county. She was born in 
1849, and became the mother of six children, five of whom are 
living, four sons and one daughter. They located on their pres- 
ent farm of 160 acres in 1881, and are considered worthy citi- 
zens and good farmers. Mr. Mounce belongs to the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church, and is a member of the A. O. U. W., and 
supports the principles of the Democratic party. 

Solomon R. Moxley was born in Virginia September 2, 1803, 
and was educated in the old field schools. In 1830 he married 
Mary V. Bowley, and in 1836 came to Lincoln County, Mo., where 
the mother died in 1837, and the following year the father married 
Maria L. Verdier, who was also a native of Virginia. Two chil- 
dren were born to his first marriage, and seven to the last. With 
the exception of three years Mr. Moxley has lived in this county 
for forty-two years. He was county judge for many years, and 
was the first probate judge of Lincoln County, and has followed 
the occupation of farming through life, and owus 232 acres of 
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land. His parents were James J. and Hannah (Robinson) Mox- 
ley, both of whom were born in Westmoreland County, Va. 
They were the parents of two children, and after the father’s 
death, which occurred in 1804, his widow married again, and be- 
came the mother of seven children. The father had previously 
been married, and two children were the result of that union. 
James V. Moxley is a son of Solomon and Maria (Verdier) Mox- 
ley, and was born in the house where he now resides September, 
18, 1839. He was educated in the district schools, and was reared 
on his father’s farm. At the age of twenty-one he began study- 
ing medicine under Dr. 8S. H. McKay, and was preparing to take 
a course of lectures when the war broke out, and his plans had 
to be given up. In 1862 his marriage with Emma Rodifer was 
consummated. She was born in Lincoln County in January, 
1846, and she and Mr. Moxley became the parents of eight chil- 
dren. They own 1383 acres of land, and he affiliates with the 
Democratic party in his political views. 

Judge Henry Thomas Mudd. Among those who have taken 
a prominent and active part in the growth and advancement of 
Lincoln County, stands the name of Judge Henry Thomas Mudd. 
We have been kindly permitted the perusal of his diary, a 
well bound book of some 300 pages, in which is found a great 
amount and variety of valuable and interesting matter that will 
doubtless be prized very highly by his descendants hereafter. 
Among the matter is a well written history of the Mudd family; 
a copy of the patent to the old homestead of his ancestors in 
Charles County, Md.; the will of his father, grandfather and 
great-grandfather; also many articles written by him and pub- 
lished in the county papers in reference to the Lincoln County 
railroad bonds, and various other matters of interest and amuse- 
ment; from all of which and other sources we glean the follow- 
ing facts and information: The name of Mudd is very familiar 
to the people of Lincoln County, and not uncommon to the people 
throughout the States. Family tradition says that three brothers 
of that name came over from England with Lord Baltimore and 
his Catholic colony to America, and settled in Maryland in the year 
1634. Only one of these brothers married, whose given name has 
not been preserved. His son, Thomas, procured a tract of land, 
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containing about 900 acres, equal distance between the Potomac 
and Patuxent Rivers, patented to him under Lord Baltimore, 
which has remained continuously a family possession for 240 years, 
descending from Thomas to his eldest son Henry Thomas, and 
from Henry Thomas to his eldest son Henry, and from Henry to 
his eldest son Theodore, and would have descended to his eldest 
son, the subject of this sketch, but for the abolishment of the 
old English law of inheritance. This family has become very 
numerous, from the fact, as found from the copy of the wills in 
the diary, that the Judge’s father, grandfather and great-grand- 
father, each reared a family of twelve children. Of the Mudd 
family, inits various branches, many have become skillful physi- 
cians and not a few eminent lawyers. The father of the subject 
of this sketch, Theodore Mudd, was born on the old homestead 
in Maryland, and was a man of good sense and irreproachable 
character. He was colonel of a regiment of the State Militia 
and member of the Maryland Legislature. His mother, Dorothy 
Dyer, was also a native of Charles County, Md., and was of a 
highly respectable family, also of twelve children; she died in 
Maryland at the age of sixty-six. His father spent his last days 
in Lincoln County, Mo., and was eighty-four years old at the 
time of his death. Their eldest son, Henry Thomas, was born 
September 23, 1816, also on the old homestead, where he ob- 
tained his growth and received his education in the common 
country schools of that day. At the age of seventeen he went 
to Washington, D. C., and for about two years was clerk and col- 
lector for the mercantile house of Semmes & Shepherd, both from 
Charles County, Md., the former the father of Captain Raphael 
Semmes, of the Confederate Navy, a very intelligent boy about 
ten years of age at that time and afterwards a graduate at the 
old Catholic College of Georgetown, D. C. His experience in 
Washington during those two years has been of much practical 
benefit to him in his after business life. In his collecting tours 
he had frequent opportunity to spend half hours in the galleries 
of the United States Senate whilst Jackson was President and 
Martin Van Buren Vice-President, and to witness some of the de- 
bates of the great Clay, Webster, Calhoun and Benton, the re- 
nowned Senators of their day and generation. In the year 1837 he 
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married Miss Elizabeth E. Dyer, a native also of Charles County, 
Mad., and to them were born ten children; only two are now liy- 
ing. In 1839, with his wife, one child and a few servants, he 
moved to St. Charles County, Mo., and the following year located at 
Millwood, where he devoted himself to agricultural pursuits. 
Two years later he was chosen assessor of that county, which 
position he held for four years. From 1847 to 1849 he held the 
office of sheriff, discharging his duties in a fearless and satis- 
factory manner. His mercantile career dates from 1853, when 
he opened a store at Millwood, and has continued in the same 
business ever since. In June, 1855, he lost his first wife and in 
June of the following year married Miss Mary O’Brien, an edu- 
cated lady, born in Ireland of most respectable parents; she came 
to this country with her father and mother when about six years 
of age, and was reared and educated in Washington County, Mo. 
To this union eight children were born, five of whom are living, 
all sons. Two of his sons graduated in medicine, Dr. George 
Alton Mudd, in the St. Louis Medical College, and Dr. James 
Theodore Mudd, at the University of Maryland, in Baltimore. 
The rest of his sons are farmers and business men. Daniel H. 
is a legal partner of his father in the store at Millwood, and also 
in the store and lumber yard at Silex, being a wide-awake young 
business man, with a good prospects of success. In 1875 Mr. 
Mudd was elected county court judge, and for six years held that 
position with exceptional ability. We find that during his term 
of service in the court a compromise was offered by the railroad 
bond holders, which he and his associates in the court at that 
time most earnestly recommended to be accepted, and had such 
a course been pursued and accepted by the people of the county 
and the committee of their appointment, many thousand dollars, 
as well as much trouble, ltigation and cost, would have been 
saved to the people of Lincoln County. He always held that the 
county should pay its just debts the same as an individual, and 
although at that time the majority of the people stood against 
him, and he was unable to carry out his views for the benefit of 
the people, all now acknowledge the righteousness of them. The 
Judge was a Whig until the dissolution of that party, and since 
then has been a firm and consistent Democrat. He is one of the 
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founders and main-stays of the Catholic Church at Millwood, 
and a liberal supporter of all worthy and charitable enterprises. 
He has been successful as a business man, having the full con- 
fidence of the people, and is one among the larger tax payers of 
the county. His means, however, have been accumulated by no 
miserly course through life, but he believes most firmly in the 
scriptural injunction that it is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive. 

Robert Mudd, another successful farmer of Lincoln County, 
was born in Washington County, Ky., October 9, 1817, and is 
the son of Nicholas and Martha (Janes) Mudd. The father was 
a native of Maryland, and when a boy went with his parents to 
Kentucky, where he married Miss Janes, a native of Kentucky, 
though her parents came from Maryland. The father was a 
farmer, and died in Kentucky at a good old age. He was a 
Whig in politics and a member of the Catholic Church, as was 
also his wife. She died in Lincoln County, Mo., when quite old. 
Their son, Robert, who was the eldest of a family of seven chil- 
dren, five now living, was reared on a farm and educated in 
the old field schools. In September, 1835, he married Miss 
Eliza Mudd, a native of the same county as himself, born July 
11, 1816. Her ancestors, however, came from Maryland. By 
their union Mr. and Mrs. Mudd became the parents of eleven 
children, six of whom are now living, two sons and four daughters. 
After farming in Kentucky until 1843, they moved to Lincoln 
County, Mo., settling near Millwood, where they have lived ever 
since. In 1845 they moved to their present property which con- 
sists of 290 acres, and here he has since resided. He has been 
quite successful, as when he landed in Lincoln County he had 
only an old horse and $25 in money. For about eight or ten 
years he served as constable of Millwood Township. He and 
wife are members of the Catholic Church and he is a Democrat, 
although a Whig until the dissolution of that party. 

Benjamin 8. Mudd, farmer and son of Francis L. and Emily 
A. (Berry) Mudd, was born in Charles County, Md., March 4, 
1825. His parents were both natives of Maryland, where they 
were married and where ten children were born to them. After 
farming in that state until 1835, they moved to Pike County, 
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Mo., and seven years later to Lincoln County of the same State, 
where they passed the remainder of their lives. The father was 
a lieutenant under Gen. Barney in the war of 1812, was a Demo- 
crat in politics, a member of the Catholic Church, and lived to be 
sixty-six years of age. His wife was also a member of the Cath- 
olic Church. Their son, Benjamin F., was about ten years old 
when his parents moved to Missouri. He grew up on the farm, 
received a very limited education, and when about twenty-one 
years of age he began for himself, by working for Judge H. T. 
Mudd at $85 a year. After farming for some time he began 
learning the carpenter trade, and thus made a start. Having 
saved about $800 he purchased the farm where he now lives. In 
1854 he married Miss Mary Hammonds, a native of Lincoln 
County, born April 24, 1838, being the daughter of William 
Hammonds, one of the early settlers of the county. The result 
of this marriage was the birth of one daughter, who is now the 
wife of J. E. Mudd. Mr. Mudd now owns 200 acres of good 
land and has made all his property by his own industry and good 
management. He is a Democrat in his political views, and he 
and Mrs. Mudd are members of the Catholic Church. 

A. N. Mudd, farmer and stock raiser, was born in Marion 
County, Mo., March 12, 1841, and is the fifth of eight children 
born to Atha N., Sr., and Priscilla N. (Jamison) Mudd, both of 
whom were natives of Maryland, where they attained their growth, 
married and lived until 1839, when they moved to Missouri and 
located in Marion County. Ten years later they moved to Lin- 
coln County, Mo. The father followed merchandising in Mary- 
land, and after coming to Missouri taught school. He was a man 
of delicate health, and died in the prime of life. He was well 
educated, was a graduate from a law school, but never practiced. 
He was a Whig in politics, and he and wife were members of the 
Catholic Church. Their son, Atha N., attained his growth on the 
farm and received a limited education. Being the eldest son, 
and his parents poor, he had to aid in supporting the family, and 
remained at home until twenty-four years of age. In 1865 he 
went to California, and after working by the month on a farm for 
about two years he began farming for himself, following this 
oceupation successfully for seven years. In 1873 he returned, 
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purchased a farm, and in February of the same year he married 
Miss Sophia Dyer, a native of Lincoln County, and daughter of 
George Dyer. This union resulted in the birth of seven children, 
four now living. In 1883 Mr. Mudd located where he now lives 
and is the owner of 450 acres of land. He is a Democrat in his 
political views, and he and wife are members of the Catholic 
Church. He is a good citizen. 

James Edwin Mudd, stock breeder and farmer, and son of 
Judge H. T. Mudd, was born near Millwood, May 13, 1844. He 
was reared chiefly in his father’s store, and educated in the com- 
mon schools. He worked for his father, receiving wages for the 
same, until thirty-two years of age, and in 1876 he married Miss 
Hester E. Mudd, daughter of Benjamin 8. Mudd. She was born 
in Lincoln County, Mo., in1860, and by her marriage became the 
mother of five children, two sons and three daughters. Soon 
after marriage Mr. Mudd began farming and keeping breeding 
horses. In 1878 he moved to his present farm, which consists 
of 160 acres. He has, perhaps, done more than any other man 
in this county to improve the horses thereof. He owns three 
fine horses—a Percheron and Clydesdale, a Morgan and English- 
shire, and a Clydesdale. Besides these he owns three jacks. He 
is accounted an enterprising, wide-awake young man, and al- 
though he has met with misfortune in the loss of stock, and in 
the destruction of his house by fire, with undaunted courage is 
still working away. He is a Democrat in politics, a member of 
the Catholic Knights of America, and he and wife are members 
of the Catholic Church. 

James P. Mudd, another successful farmer of that name, was 
born in Lincoln County, Mo., January 27, 1848, and is the eld- 
est of six children, four sons and two daughters, born to Thomas 
W. and Mary (Mattingly) Mudd. The father was born in Ken- 
tucky in 1809, although his ancestors were from the old Mary- 
land stock of Mudds. The mother was also a native of Kentucky, 
born in 1807. They were born in Washington County, Ky., 
where they lived until 1847, when they came to Lincoln County, 
Mo., and located near Silex, ona farm. The father was a Whig 
until the dissolution of that party, when he advocated the princi- 
ples of the Democratic party. He died in 1864, and his wife in 
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1870. Both were members of the Catholic Church. James P. 
Mudd was reared on a farm and educated in the district schools. 
He was but sixteen years old when his father died, and he thus 
became the main dependence of the family, and managed with 
the skill of a man. In 1878 he married Miss Alice Hammonds, 
a native of this county, and the daughter of William and Rose 
Ann (Wells) Hammonds, both natives of Kentucky, born in 1808 
and 1818, respectively. They came to Lincoln County when 
quite young, were married here, and here the father followed the 
occupation of a brick-mason and farmer. He died in 1872, but 
the mother is still living, and is a member of the Christian 
Church. To Mr. and Mrs. Mudd were born three children, all 
daughters. Mr. Mudd is a Democrat in his political principles, 
is a member of the Catholic Church, and of the C. K. of A. He 
owns a good, although a rather small farm, and is accounted a 
successful farmer. He has made this county his home all his 
life, and has won a place of high esteem among his neighbors. 
Alphonsus H. Mudd, farmer, is the son of Dr. Hillery P. 
and Clare (Mudd) Mudd, who were both born in Maryland, where 
they grew up and were married. The father had been previously 
married to a Miss Mudd, by whom he had one child. After her 
death he married the mother of our subject, who was a sister of 
Judge H. F. Mudd. In 1839 the father and mother moved to 
Missouri, locating near Millwood, and here the Doctor practiced 
medicine, farmed, and was also engaged in merchandising. He 
and a partner kept the first store in Millwood, secured the first 
post-office, named it Millwood, and Mr. Mudd was the first post- 
master. He was a Democrat in politics, and he and wife were 
members of the Catholic Church. To his second marriage were 
born eight children, all of whom lived to be grown, and Dr. 
Joseph A., who wrote a brief history of Lincoln County for 
the county atlas, is one of his sons. Alphonsus H. Mudd, 
another son, and the subject of this sketch, was born in Mill- 
wood, September 11, 1849, attained his growth on the farm, and 
received his education in the common schools. After reaching 
manhood he taught school for about two terms, although his chief 
calling has been farming. In 1877 he married Miss Mary E. 
O’Brien, a native of Lincoln County. To this marriage have 
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been born four children, two now living, and both daughters. 
Mr. Mudd has lived in this county all his life, and owns a good 
farm of 160 acres. 

William Murphy, an enterprising farmer of Lincoln County, 
Mo., was born in County Wexford, Ireland, April 12, 1819, and 
is the eldest of a family of seven children born to Garret and 
Mary (Roster) Murphy. The parents were both born in County 
Wexford, Ireland, about 1788. After marriage the father en- 
gaged in the dairy business for many years, and then tilled the 
soil until 1849, when he set sail for America, the voyage taking 
seven weeks. They landed at New Orleans, and came by steamer 
to St. Louis, which they reached New Year’s day, 1850. They 
then came to Lincoln County, and here the remainder of their 
days were passed. Both lived to be seventy-five years old, and 
both were members of the Catholic Church. The father was a 
Democrat in politics. Their son, William Murphy, came to St. 
Louis with his parents, and there met Judge H. T. Mudd, to 
whom he hired out for a year, at the rate of $95 per year. Soon 
he pre-empted a piece of land, and has added to this until he 
now owns 425 acres. In 1854 he married Miss Ann Murphy, 
also a native of Ireland, who came here a short time after her 
future husband. ‘To them were born four children, all of whom 
lived to be grown, but only three now living, one son and two 
daughters: Mary (wife of Michael Dunn, a farmer), Michael 
(also a farmer, married to Miss Georgie Roby), and Josephine 
(wife of Beuford Shocklee). Mr. and Mrs. Murphy are mem- 
bers of the Catholic Church, and he is a Democrat in politics. 

Clinton T. Nash is one of three sons and six daughters born 
to the marriage of William M. and Naomi M. (Menifee) Nash, 
who were natives, respectively, of Virginia and Kentucky. The 
father was a saddler by trade, and a very wealthy man. In his 
political views he was an old line Whig, and was a soldier in the 
War of 1812. Both parents died in Kentucky, leaving their 
children well provided for. Clinton T. Nash was born in George- 
town, Ky., January 16, 1826. Not liking the idea of being com- 
pelled to go to school, he ran away from home in 1844, and tak- 
ing a boat went down the Ohio and up the Mississippi River, until 
he came to Clarksville. Here he kept bar on a boat for some 
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time, and also a confectionery store opposite the Planters’ House, 
in St. Louis. He afterward returned to Kentucky, and engaged 
in the grocery business at Great Crossings, but in a few months 
sold out his interest and returned to Lincoln County, Mo. He 
loaned out his money and worked on a farm for wages, then went 
to New Hope, in Lincoln County, where he opened a grocery 
store and managed it for some time. In 1854 he began dealing in 
apples, his trade extending up and down nearly all the tributa- 
ries of the Mississippi River. After a time he turned his atten- 
tion to farming which occupation he has continued up to the 
present time. In 1858 he married Martha J. Haislip. She was 
born in Lincoln County, June 23, 1839, and became the mother of 
three sons and one daughter. Two children are living: Susie S. 
(Mrs T. M. Rose) and Clinton T. Mr. and Mrs. Nash are mem- 
bers of the Christian Church, and he is a Democrat in politics. 
He has been a Mason since 1849. Mrs. Nash’s parents were 
R. W. and Susan 8. Haislip, who came from Virginia to Lincoln 
County at anearly day. The father was accidentally killed, and 
the mother died in 1876. 

Richard H. Norton, one of the leading attorneys of Troy, and 
son of Elias and Mary (McConnell) Norton, and grandson of 
William and Sarah (Harlan) Norton, was born in Troy, Novem- 
ber 6, 1849. The grandparents moved from Kentucky to Scott 
County, Ind., at an early day and were there married. The grand- 
father was a cabinet-maker by occupation, and was for a number 
of vears county judge. He was a Democrat in politics, and both 
he and wife lived to a good old age, dying in Indiana. In their 
family were two sons, both of whom found their way to Lincoln 
County, Mo. The only one now living is Elias Norton, father of 
our subject. He was born in Scott County, Ind., August 1, 1820, 
and while growing up worked a short time in his father’s shop, 
after which he went to school, but only for a few months. In 
1842 he came to Lincoln County, Mo., drove the stage for some 
time, and then turned his attention to hotel keeping. In 1860 he 
was chosen sheriff and collector of this county, which position he 
held until the breaking out of the late war. He took no part in 
this, except to save a company of Germans from slaughter, and 
thereby prevented retaliation on his own community. For about 
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fourteen years after the war he was engaged in merchandising, 
but retired in 1883. Many years previous, in 1844, he married 
Miss Mary McConnell, a native of Virginia. By this union he 
became the father of three sons. After the death of his first wife 
Mr. Norton married Miss Carrie Williams, a native of Pennsyl- 
vania. She lived but six weeks. In 1871 Mr. Norton married 
Miss Ella Turner, a native of Pike County, Mo., and to this union 
were born five children, all sons. His first wife was a Methodist, 
the second an Episcopalian, and his present wife is a Presbyter- 
ian. He is a Democrat, and one of the board of directors of the 
Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Savings Bank. When he came to Lin- 
coln County he had a little over a dollar and, notwithstanding the 
fact that he has lost about $30,000, he now owns between 8,000 and 
10,000 acres of land. Onthis he has a fine prospect for coal, though, 
as yet, it has not been developed. His son, Richard H. Norton, 
was educated in the Troy schools and St. Louis University. At 
the age of twenty he began reading law under A. V. McKee, and 
graduated from the law department of the Washington Univer- 
sity in 1870, after which he located at Troy, where he has practiced 
ever since. In 1874 he married Miss Annie Ward, daughter of 
Dr. James A. Ward, by whom he has a daughter. Mr. Norton 
is a member of the Masonic fraternity, the A. O. U. W., and is 
also a member of the I. O. O. F. He is also one of the board of 
directors of the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Savings Bank of Troy. 
and has always been a Democrat in politics. In 1884 he ran for 
the nomination as Representative in Congress from the Seventh Dis- 
trict. Several candidates were in the field, of whom he and Elijah 
Robinson, of Pike County, were the strong candidates, too strong 
indeed, for either to be elected. Again, in 1886, when the race 
tor the nomination to the same office was made, he and Mr. Rob- 
inson found themselves pitted against each other. The nomi- 
nation again fell to an obscure candidate, scarcely known in the 
race, but like Hector and Achilles, neither would succumb, and 
the friends of each did their utmost to have their favorites nom- 
inated in August, Mr. Norton proving to be the successful candi- 
date. He is accounted one of the leading lawyers of this section. 

John A. Overall, farmer and stock raiser, of Lincoln County, 
of which he is a native, was born in 1888, and is the seventh of 
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ten children born to William O. and Elizabeth (Crenshaw) Over- 
all. They were born in Nelson and Bullitt Counties, Ky., and 
were reared and married in their native State. They came to 
Lincoln County, Mo., about 1837, and here spent the remainder 
of their days, dying in 1869 and 1877, respectively. John A. 
Overall, their son, attended the district schools of his county in 
boyhood, and remained with his parents until he attained his 
majority, when he began farming for himself, and in 1868 was 
married to Ellen Argent, and by her became the father of seven 
children, six living: John William, Ida E., Albert S., Rolly H., 
Francis M. and Jessie B. Mr. Overall has spent his entire life 
ou the farm of his birth, and now has over 1,000 acres in dif- 
ferent tracts. He takes great interest in raising fine cattle, hogs 
and sheep, and is one of the extensive and prosperous farmers of 
the county. He votes the Democratic ticket, and his first pres- 
idential vote was cast for Breckinridge in 1860. His wife died 
in 1881. She was a member of the Baptist Church, and was an 
earnest Christian, and devoted mother and wife. Her parents, 
John and Nancy Argent, were born in England and Maryland, 
respectively. The father’s birth occurred in 1808 near London, 
and at the age of twelve years he came with a married sister to the 
United States, settling in St. Louis, and later in Troy. He was 
married in St. Charles County, and was twice married after 
his first wife’s death. He died in 1871. 

James Wiley Owen was born in Halifax County, of the “Old 
North State,” in 1843, and is the eldest of three children born to 
William H. and Lucy A. (Jones) Owen, also North Carolinians, 
where they resided until 1847, when they came to Lincoln County, 
Mo. Here the mother died two years later, and the father in 
1850. Sheridan Owen the grandfather, served as a colonel in 
the Revolutionary War, and James Wiley Jones, the other grand- 
father, was also a Revolutionary soldier. James Wiley, the sub- 
ject of this sketch, was educated in the common schools, and 
after his parents’ death lived with Joel Blanks until he was 
twenty-two years of age, but had worked for himself after he 
had attained his nineteenth year. He was married in 1866 to 
Sarah C., a daughter of Lorenze D. and Mary Ann Hill, natives of 
Missouri. Mr. and Mrs. Owen have one daughter living, Clara 
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Belle, and three children dead, W. H., L. A. and T. Owen. Mr. 
Owen has a well-cultivated farm of 326 acres of land, and in 
connection with farming he is quite an extensive stock dealer, 
and has a fine herd of short-horned cattle. He has been a Dem- 
ocrat in his political views all his life, and is a member of the 
Masonic fraternity. When Owen Station was established it was 
named in his honor. 

Richard H. Owings is one of the firm of Mason, Dubel & Co., 
of Olney and was born in Warren County, Mo., March 2, 1844. 
His parents, George W. and Mary O. (Willnot) Owings, were 
born, reared and married in Kentucky, and there resided until 
about 1837, when they moved to Warren County, Mo., and settled 
on a farm, where they yet live. The father is a Democrat, and 
has held the office of justice of the peace for many years. Both 
parents are members of the Missionary Baptist Church. Rich- 
ard H. Owings is the fifth of eight children, and received very 
limited educational advantages in his youth. He assisted his 
parents on the farm until nineteen years of age, and then went 
to Nevada, where he remained until 1867, when he returned and 
located in Warren County, and in 1874 came to Lincoln Coun- 
ty. Here he has a fine farm of 357 acres of land, and is well 
fixed financially. Addie Hams, a native of this county, became 
his wife in 1870. She has borne him seven daughters, the last 
two being twins. Mr. Owings is a Democrat, and a member of 
the A. O. U. W., and he and wife are members of the Missionary 
Baptist Church. 

Frederick W. Page is a native of Orange County, Vt., where 
he was born in 1831. He is a son of Ephraim Page and Miran- 
da (Tillottson) Page, who were nativesof Vermont. The former 
was born in 1806, and in 1840 came with his family to Ogle 
County, Ill., where the mother died. In 1856 he came to Lin- 
coln County, Mo., and in 1864 died in St. Louis while serving 
his country. He was of Scotch descent, and his father, Reuben 
Page, was a soldier in the War of 1812. Frederick W. Page 
received a common school education, and was married in Illinois, 
in 1856, to Susan Kauffman, who died in 1859, leaving two chil- 
dren. Ten years later Mr. Page married Lydia Cannon. He 
owns 536 acres of land, and his wife owns eighty acres. From 
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fifteen to twenty-three years of age Mr. Page followed the sea, 
and made one trip to Havre de Grace and one to Rio Janeiro. 
In 1862 he joined Company A, Third Missouri Cavalry, State 
Militia, and served until the close of the war, and since that time 
has been engaged in farming and stock raising. He is a Repub- 
lican in his political views, but was formerly a Democrat. His 
wife belongs to the Christian Church and he is a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. His only son, Frederick Ephraim, 
is married, and lives on the old farm. 

Joseph N. Palmer is a son of Henry and Mary A. (Flood) 
Palmer. The father was born in Virginia in 1814, and when 
about ten years of age moved with his parents to Kentucky. In 
1830 he came to Pike County, Mo., where he married Nancy E. 
McGowen, who bore him one son and two daughters. After her 
death he returned to Kentucky and married Mary A. Flood, and by 
her became the father of three sons and three daughters. After 
his second marriage he returned to Missouri, and in 1848 located 
in Lincoln County. In 1871 his second wife died, and two years 
later he wedded Mrs. Lydia J. Hutchison, nee Yeater, who is a 
member of the Christian Church. Mr. Palmer has been quite 
successful in his business ventures through life, and has become a 
man of wealth and influence. Joseph N. Palmer was born in 
Ralls County, Mo., March 28, 1846, and spent his early days on 
afarm. He worked for his father until twenty-one years of age, 
and then began fighting the battle of life for himself, as a farmer. 
In 1870, the same year he was married, he located on his present 
farm of 236 acres of land. He is a member of the Missionary 
Baptist Church, and in his political views is a Democrat. His 
wife’s maiden name was Nancy E. Giles. She was born in 
Lincoln County, April 9, 1847, and is a daughter of Williamson 
C. Giles. She became the mother of two sons and two daughters. 
She is a member of the Christian Church. 

Joseph W. Park, blacksmith and wood workman at Corso, 
Mo., is a son of Josiah W. and Barbara (Ingram) Park, who 
were early settlers of Lincoln County. The father was a farmer 
and chair maker, and both he and his wife were members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. He was a Whig and died in the 
prime of life. The mother was born in Logan County, Ky., and 
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immigrated to Missouri when quite small. She became a widow 
at the age of forty-six years, ind was left in very moderate cir- 
cumstances, but the husband, in his wisdom, bequeathed to her 
the little homestead, and by judicious management and indomit- 
able perseverance on her part, she brought her children up to 
manhood and womanhood and won for herself the admiration of 
all who knew her. She lived to a good old age. Their family 
consisted of ten children, six sons and four daughters. Their 
fifth son, Joseph W., was born in Lincoln County, Mo., March 
13, 1850, and was reared on the home farm and educated in the 
common schools. At the age of eighteen he began working for 
himself, and in 1872 was married to Sarah E. Abbott, a native of 
Ohio, and by her became the father of two children, Minnie B. 
and Sadie G. In 1876 Mr. Park began working at the carpen- 
ter’s trade, which he continued some four years, and at the end 
of that time began working at the blacksmith’s trade and has con- 
tinued the same up to the present time. By close application to 
business (unaided by a tutor) and fair dealing with the public, 
he has become a good workman, and has the good will of all that 
know him. He has a good shop and a profitable business, and 
is the owner of forty-three acres of land. He supports the 
principals of the Republican party, and is a member of the A. O. 
U. W. He and his wife are members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

Caswell P. Paxton, farmer and stock trader, is a son of Luke 
and Mary E. (Prewitt) Paxton, both of whom were born in 
Kentucky. Tradition gives the origin of the Paxton family in 
the United States, thus: Three brothers came from the highlands 
of Scotland and settled in Virginia. One of the brothers became 
separated from the other two and in time spelled his name Pax- 
son. The other two retained the old Scottish way of spelling 
the name. Later generations found their way into Kentucky, 
and when young, the parents of Caswell P. Paxton came to Lincoln 
County, Mo., and were here married. The father was a merchant 
in Louisville, Mo., and erected the best store building the 
town has ever had. Both he and wife were members of the 
Christian Church, and he was a Whig until the extinction of that 
party, and was afterward a Democrat. He lived to be forty-five 
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years of age. His widow still survives. Of their ten children 
nine are living—seven sons and two daughters. Caswell P. 
Paxton, the eighth child, was born in Louisville, Mo., June 14, 
1859, His early days were spent on his father’s farm, but his 
educational advantages were limited. He has, however, acquired 
a good education through his own efforts. When about twenty- 
two years of age he began trading in stock and has carried on 
that business up to the present time. In 1886 he was married 
to Bettie N. Vaughan, a native of Pike County, Mo. She isa 
member of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, and he belongs 
to the Christian Church and is a Democrat in politics. 

Henry W. Perkins, cashier of the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ 
Bank of Troy, Mo., is the son of Walton and Louisiana (Green) 
Perkins. The father was born in Lincoln County, N. C., Novem- 
ber 26, 1807, and when eleven years of age came to this county 
with his parents, who settled about two miles south of Troy, 
where they purchased a tract of land from the government. To 
make a payment on this young Walton was sent to St. Louis with 
the money sewed in his jacket pocket. This thirteen year old 
boy made the trip, paid over the money and returned—a triumph 
of boyhood! He remained on the farm until seventeen years of 
age, when he came to Troy and learned the tanner’s trade under 
‘‘Boss”? Wing, with whom he remained until the last day of his 
minority. As he put aside his apron, at the close of the first 
day, he whispered to it confidentially—earnestly—‘ Now lie 
there!” With a capital of $63 he purchased a horse, and started 
for the lead mines of Galena, Ill., where he arrived with a lone 
dollar in his pocket. He mined a while with ill success, then 
sold his horse and came on a flat-boat to Clarksville, after which 
he walked to Troy. In 1834 he married Miss Green, who bore 
him one child, Henry W. With the exception of a short time 
spent in California, Mr. Perkins made Lincoln County his home, 
and made farming and trading in stock his chief business, 
although he followed mercantile pursuits and kept hotel several 
years. In 1873 he, with associates, organized the Farmers’ and 
Mechanics’ Savings Bank, of which he was president until his 
death, which occurred in 1885. His son, Henry W., was born in 
Troy, Lincoln County, Mo., April 21, 1835, and received his 
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literary education in the Troy High School and in the State Uni- 
versity. He received his business education in Jones’ Com- 
mercial College, St. Louis. After his return he engaged as clerk 
and book-keeper, being the first to keep a double entry set of 
books. His chief occupation in life has been farming and bank- 
ing, having carried on the former quite extensively. In 1874 he 
was chosen cashier of the above-named bank, and has been in 
that capacity since. Early in 1888 he was appointed to fill a 
vacancy in the county treasurer’s office, made by the resignation 
of W. S. Bragg. Mr. Perkins, however, had been custodian of 
this county’s available funds for the last fifteen years. In 1860 
he married Miss Georgie Ritner, a native of Virginia, though 
reared in St. Louis County, Mo. She is an active member of 
the Presbyterian Church. To them were born seven chiidren, 
four now living, one son and three daughters. Mr. Perkins is a 
stanch Democrat in politics, is a member of the A. O. U. W., 
and is also a member of the Masonic Fraternity, having gone as 
high as the K. T. degree. 

James F. Pogue, of the firm of Pogue & Moxley, was born 
at White Sulphur Springs, Va., June 27, 1850, and is the son of 
William H. and Sarah E. (Brown) Pogue, natives of Virginia, 
where they grew up and were married. The father was a teacher 
and also a merchant. In 1858 they moved to Ralls County, 
Mo., and in 1870 to Callaway County, where they are still liv- 
ing on a farm. For about eight years he was justice of the 
peace of Callaway County. Both he and wife are members of 
the Old School Presbyterian Church. Five children 
were born to their marriage, the oldest being James F. He 
was educated in the public schools, also at Westminster College, 
of Callaway County, and at New London Institute he took the 
prize for making the most advancement in all studies in a depart- 
ment of about sixty. He then read medicine for some time, after 
which he engaged in teaching, being then nineteen years of age, 
and this occupation continued for nine years with good success. 
In 1878 he opened a family grocery in Wellsville, Montgomery 
County. In 1884 he moved to Whiteside and opened a drug 
store, but two years later took to general merchandising. In 
1887 he was joined in business by John A. Moxley, and they 
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carry the largest stock of goods in town, and are stirring busi- 
ness men. While teaching in Lincoln County he married Miss 
Maggie A., daughter of Judge S. R. Hoxley. This union 
resulted in the birth of four children, two sons and two daugh- 
ters. Mr. Pogue commenced in the world a poor boy, and has 
made all he has by his own efforts. He is a Democrat in politics 
and is a member of the Triple Alliance. His wife is a member 
of the Baptist Church. 

George W. Pollard was born in Pittsylvania County, Va., in 
1828, and is a son of John and Judith (Bortel) Pollard, and a 
grandson of George Pollard, who was of Scotch descent and died 
in Missouri. Grandfather Bortel was born in Virginia, and 
served seven years during the Revolutionary War. He died in 
Virginia. John Pollard is a Virginian, born in 1790, and was 
married at about nineteen years of age. In 1831 he located in 
St. Charles County, Mo., and some time after in Lincoln County, 
where he cleared a large farm. He was a soldier in the War of 
1812, and died in 1870, being over seventy-nine years of age. 
His wife died in 1869 over seventy-five years of age, and both were 
consistent members of the church. George W. Pollard, the imme- 
diate subject of this sketch, was the fifth of eleven children, and 
received no early educational advantages. He began farming for 
himself at the age of twenty-one, and in 1846 was married to 
Serepta B., a daughter of James Blanks, of Virginia, who became 
a resident of Lincoln County, Mo. in 1831 or 1832. Mr. Pollard 
has lived on his farm of 230 acres since his mar- 
riage, and in his political views has been a life-long Demo- 
crat. His children are William Jasper, who is a traveling 
salesman for a St. Louis house; John N., a druggist at Spring- 
field, Mo.; Benjamin W., a farmer; Jennie B., wife of J. F. Hall, 
a farmer; Permelia, wife of W. H. True, also a farmer; Laura 
L., unmarried; G. 8. Pollard, a teacher, and Douglas M., who is. 
a farmer and lives at home. Mr. Pollard and wife, and all but 
two children are members of the Christian Church. 

John W. Pollard is a brother of George W. Pollard, whose 
sketch precedes this, and was born in Pittsylvania County, Va., 
in 1830, being the seventh of the family. He was brought to 
Missouri when an infant, and in his boyhood days received but 
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little schooling. After attaining his majority he began farming 
on his own responsibility, and followed this occupation exclus- 
ively until 1877, at which time he began merchandising at Chain 
of Rocks, Mo., the firm being known as John N. Pollard & Oo., 
but two years later changed to Rellen & Pollard, and has con- 
tinued the same up to the present time. They carry a stock of 
merchandise valued at about $4,000, with a good annual profit. 
Mr. Pollard was married in 1875 to Virginia Hamilton, who was 
born in Lincoln County, and became the mother of three chil- 
dren—George O. M., Edward and an infant. Since his marriage 
he has lived in the vicinity of Chain of Rocks, and owns over 500 
acres of land, all of which he has made by his own efforts. He 
has been a life-long Democrat, and is a member of the Masonic 
fraternity. His wife belongs to the Christian Church and is a 
daughter of Aaron Hamilton, a Virginian. 

James and Lydia K. (Sitton) Porter are among the oldest 
settlers of Lincoln County, Mo. The former was born in Will- 
iamson County, Tenn., August 10, 1807, and is the son of David 
and Elizabeth (Hopkins) Porter, who were natives of Virginia 
and South Carolina, respectively. In early life the parents 
moved to Tennessee, where the mother died when 
James was about nine days old. He was taken by 
his grandparents and remained with them until about ten 
years of age. The father married again and moved to Missouri 
about 1810, where they made a settlement on Big Creek, within 
the present limits of Lincoln County. In 1836 they moved to 
Pike County, I]l., and here the stepmother died at the age of 
eighty-two. Her husband in 1849 started for California, and at 
Fort Hall dropped dead; he was sixty-nine years of age. He was 
of English-Scotch extraction, was a blacksmith and farmer by 
occupation, was a ranger in the war of 1812, and was 4 man of 
infinite jest. At the age of ten James was brought to Lincoln 
County, Mo., where he had almost no advantages for an educa- 
tion; six months in all would cover his schooling. At the age 
of seventeen he was apprenticed to ‘‘ Boss” Wing, of Troy, to 
learn the tanner’s trade, served his time, laid aside his apron and 
engaged in agricultural pursuits. March 17, 1829, he married 
Miss Lydia K. Sitton, who was born near Nashville, Tenn., 
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January 24, 1807, and who was the daughter of Lawrence B. 
and Rachel S. (Gibson) Sitton. Her father was born in 1785, 
in North Carolina, and her mother in South Carolina in 1776. 
They immigrated to Davidson County, Tenn., were married there 
and afterward moved to Warren County in 1811, and moved to 
their farm on Big Creek in 1812. The war coming on, Mr. 
Sitton left that place, secured a home within one and three- 
fourth miles of Kennedy’s Fort, Warren County, and then 
enlisted in Capt. Callaway’s company, serving fourteen months. 
After returning from the war he built a house near Auburn in 
1816, and moved there the following year. He was a farmer 
all his life. The mother died in 1824 and he in 1863. He was 
magistrate for about twenty-four years. After marriage Mr. and 
Mrs. Porter made a settlement in what is now Monroe County, 
and in 1835 they returned to Lincoln County, where they have 
resided ever since. To their marriage were born five sons: James 
C., a farmer of Reno County, Kas.; William C., a farmer of 
Lincoln County; David D., a merchant of Paris, Tex.; John L., 
deceased, and George W., a farmer of Lincoln County. All the 
sons, with the exception of the one in Texas, are Republicans, 
and four of them were in the late war. George W. was cap- 
tain in the Union army; David D. was captain in the Confederate 
army; William C. was orderly sergeant in the Union army, and 
James ©. was a private in the State militia. Mr. and Mrs. 
Porter are members of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 
When they were first married he had a horse and a cow, and she 
had a cow and a bed. They have seen almost every side of the 
wheel of fortune. Having giving their children a good start in 
life they still have enough to keep them in their old age. Mr. 
Porter cast his first presidential vote for John Q. Adams, was a 
Whig in politics, then a Know-Nothing, and is now a Repub- 
lican. When he first settled in Monroe County he had to go 
twenty-two miles to get his ax re-set. 

Hon. Charles U. Porter, an early settler, is the son of Will- 
iam, Sr., and Mary A. (Duncanson) Porter, both natives of 
Fredericksburg, Va., bornrespectively in 1770 and 1777. In early 
life the father engaged in merchandising in Fredericksburg, and 
later purchased a farm in Culpeper County, which he cultivated 
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until 1835, when he and family came to Lincoln County, Mo., 
locating on the bluffs of the Mississippi, but sickness of the 
family caused them to move further back into the county. In 
1840 the father died, and the mother survived him fifteen years. 
While in Virginia the father was judge of the court of his native 
town. Both were Episcopalians, though they joined the Presby- 
terian Church in the absence of the church of their choice. He 
was a Whig in politics. In their family were six children, three 
sons and three daughters; of these four survive. Charles U. was 
the third child born to this union, his birth occurring in Fred- 
ericksburg, Va., October 2, 1815. He was reared on a farm and 
secured a good common school education. He came to Lincoln 
County with his parents, and has since made this his home. In 
1849 he was chosen to represent Lincoln County in the Legisla- 
ture, and filled the office for one term. He and his colleague 
went to Jefferson City in a carriage, and at that session the 
grants were made to the Hannibal, St. Joe & Southern Pacific 
Railroad. In 1878 he was chosen county judge, and held the 
office four years. He was a Whig previous to the war, but since 
then has been a Democrat. Although a slave holder he was 
always a Union man. Mr. Porter taught school for some time, 
though his chief business has been farming. He owns 440 
acres, and has made this county his home for fifty-three years. 
He is accounted a good citizen and a kind neighbor. He isa 
single gentleman, and a member of the Presbyterian Church. 
Norman Porter, senior member of the firm of Porter & Crider, 
was born in Lancaster, Garrett Co., Ky., October 8, 1837, and is 
the son of William and Sallie (Richardson) Porter, who were 
born respectively in Kentucky and Tennessee. The father was 
a blacksmith by trade, and is now a resident of Lincoln County, 
Mo. He is living on a farm, and is in his eightieth year. The 
mother is in her seventy-fourth year. He was a Whig in poli- 
tics, then a ‘“‘ Know-Nothing,” and is now a Republican. Both he 
and wife are members of the Christian Chureh. Norman Porter 
was the third son of nine children born to his parents. He was 
educated in the common schools, and at the age of eighteen he 
started out for himself, working on a farm, and with the proceeds 
thus obtained schooled himself. In 1859 he came to Lincoln 
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County, Mo., and there, for ten winters, taught school. From 1865 
to 1870 he engaged in farming, and in 1873 he opened a stock 
of goods at Olney, Lincoln Co., where he continued until 1883. 
The following year he came to Silex and opened the largest stock 
of goods in the place. In 1869 and 1870 he was assessor. 
In 1884 he married Mrs. Martha J. Gilbert, nee Jones, daughter 
of Rev. William M. Jones, a Baptist minister. She is a native 
of Montgomery County, and by her marriage became the mother 
of one.child, Charles T. Porter. Mr. Porter is a Republican in 
politics, is a member of the Christian Church, and is a highly 
respected citizen. Besides the store the firm deals quite exten- 
sively in grain. Mrs. Porter is a member of the Baptist 
Church. 

J. W. Powell and R. H. Womack are the proprietors of the 
Elsberry Advance, which paper was established in 1880. Mr. 
Powell was born near Troy in 1855, and is a son of Watson and 
Sarah W. (Zimmerman) Powell, who were born in Halifax 
County, Va., and Lincoln County, Mo., in 1821 and 1887, re- 
spectively. They were married in Lincoln County in 1852, and 
there the father still lives, a well-to-do farmer. The mother 
died in 1870. J. W. Powell attended the common schools and 
the schools of Troy, and in 1878 began the study of law, and 
was admitted to the bar a year later. He became a member of 
the law firm of Walton, Avery & Powell, and later of the firm of 
McKee, Avery & Powell. In 1880 he came to Elsberry, and the 
following year purchased an interest in the Elsberry Advance, 
with which paper he has since been connected. He also con- 
tinues his law practice and has met with good success. In 1881 
he was married to Annie, a daughter of Isaac and Mary White- 
side, and two children have blessed their union. Mr. Powell is a 
supporter of the principles of the Democratic party, and is a 
member of the I. O. O. F. and A. O. U. W. 

R. H. Womack was born in Mansfield, La., October 31, 1853, 
and is a son of H. H. and Jane A. (Carr) Womack, who were 
native Virginians. They were married in Alabama, but spent the 
greater part of their lives in Louisiana. H.H. Womack was a 
successful lawyer, and was for scme time sheriff of De Soto. 
Parish, La. He served in the Confederate army, and died about 
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the year 1874; heis buried at Mansfield. The mother is still living 
and resides at Houston, Tex. R. H. Womack was educated at 
private schools, and learned the printer’s trade at New Orleans, 
at which he worked in different parts of the country for some 
time. For the past eight years hé@ has been engaged as an edi- 
torial writer on Missouri newspapers, and is a stanch Democrat 
in principle. He bought into the Elsberry Advance in July, 
1887, since which time he has, jointly with Mr. Powell, edited 
and published that paper. Mr. Womack was married in 1880 to 
Susie E. Megown, daughter of Judge John Megown, of New 
London, Ralls County, and by her he is the father of three chil- 
dren, two boys and one girl. 

George Pratt, grocer, of Troy, was born in Callaway County, 
Mo., February 9, 1852, and was reared to agricultural pursuits, 
being educated in the log school-houses. At the age of seven- 
teen he began clerking, and continued this occupation for seven 
years. He then opened a general store at Medora, Osage County, 
Mo., but only remained there until 1879, when he moved to Troy, 
and has since been engaged in the grocery business, meeting with 
fair success. Mr. Pratt started a poor boy, and by his own efforts 
has made all he has. He is well respected by all who know him, 
and is scrupulously honest in all his dealings. In 1885 he mar- 
ried Miss Clara Sedlack, daughter of Martin and Mary (Cassidy) 
Sedlack, who are natives of Bohemia and Ireland, respectively, 
and who left their native country and immigrated to America 
when young. To Mr. and Mrs. Pratt was born one daughter, 
who was named Lillian. Mr. Prattis a Democrat in his political 
views. 

Robert Chandler Prewitt, M. D., is a son of Robert C. and 
Elizabeth M. (Elgin) Prewitt, who were born in Virginia and 
Maryland, respectively. They were early residents of Kentucky, 
and there the father first married a Miss Garth, who bore him a 
son. After her death he married Miss Elgin, and by her became 
the father of eight children, five sons and three daughters. He 
was a farmer and a soldier in the War of 1812, and in his politi- 
cal views was a Democrat. He became a resident of Lincoln 
County, in 1835. He died in 1850. His wife lived to be nearly 
ninety years of age. Dr. Robert Prewitt is their second child. 
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He was born in Fayette County, Ky., April 27, 1821, and was 
reared ona farm. In 1844 he began the study of medicine under 
Dr. Isaac Lee, and in 1845-46 took a course of medical lectures 
at the Medical College of St. Louis, and since that time has been 
a successful practitioner of Louisville, Mo. He graduated from 
the college in 1852. In 1850 he was married to Lucy E. Shaw, 
who died in 1858, leaving two children, one daughter now living. 
In 1860 he married Mary E. Elgin, a native of Georgetown, Ky., 
and by her became the father of five children, three of whom are 
living, one son and two daughters. In connection with his prac- 
tice the Doctor is interested in farming and is the owner of 250 
acres of land. He is a Mason, and is well known throughout the 
county as a successful practitioner. 

Benjamin F. Reed, clerk of the circuit court of Lincoln 
County, Mo., was born in Lincoln County, Mo., April 10, 1851, 
and is the son of James A. and Emily C. (Cobb) Reed, natives 
of Tennessee and North Carolina, respectively. They were mar- 
ried in Pike County, Mo., in 1838, and soon after came to Lin- 
coln County, Mo., and here made their home. The father was of 
Scotch-Irish and German descent, was a farmer by occupation, 
and was a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church South. 
He was a Democrat in politics. His wife was a member of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church. Their family consisted of 
five children, three sons and two daughters. The father died in 
1858 at the age of forty years, but the mother still lives and is 
now in her sixty-ninth year. Benjamin F. Reed was the third 
child born to this union. He received a meager education in the 
public schools of his native county, having to work hard on the 
farm to support his widowed mother and orphan sisters; but after 
arriving at the age of eighteen years he determined to have a 
liberal education, to which object he bent all his energies for the 
ensuing ten years. Being almost entirely without means, he 
worked on the farm and attended school, alternately, until he 
became competent to teach, when he continued to teach and 
attend school alternately, putting in one year at Westminster 
College, Fulton, Mo., and three years at the Missouri University, 
the last year having been devoted to the study of law. Failing 
health, however, caused him to abandon his profession, and in 
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the spring of 1880 he returned home and entered a dry guods 
store as clerk, where he continued—in 1882 becoming a partner 
—until December, 1886. In March, 1882, he was married to 
Miss Nancy J. Motley, a native of Lincoln County, who bore him 
three children, two living, a son anda daughter. The same year 
Mr. Reed made the race for the office he now holds, but was 
defeated by 125 votes. In 1886, however, he was more success- 
ful, and entered upon the discharge of his present position Jan- 
uary 1, 1887. He is a Democrat inpolitics. He was a delegate 
to the State convention at St. Louis in 1884, to select delegates 
to the National convention, and also, the same year, was a dele- 
gate to the State convention at Jefferson City, to nominate the 
State ticket. He is a member of the A. O. U. W., being a Past 
Master, and is alsoa member of the Temperance Benevolent 
Association, of which he is now the Grand Treasurer, and was 
one of the original incorporators of Olney Institute. 

John M. Reid, farmer, stock raiser, and a native of Lincoln 
County, Mo., was born in 1837, and is a-son of John and Matilda 
(Wallace) Reid, natives, respectively, of Shelby and Garrett 
Counties, Ky. They were both born in 1801, and after their 
marriage came first to St. Louis County, Mo., and in 1832 located 
in Lincoln County, where they spent the remainder of their days. 
The father died in 1856, and the mother in 1863. Both were 
members of the Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church. John 
M. Reid is the second of four children who lived to be grown. 
He was educated in the old subscription schools, and in 1866 was 
married to Martha E., daughter of James and Julia A. Alexan- 
der, who were born in Kentucky and Maryland, respectively, and 
came to Lincoln County in 1832. Mr. Reid and wife are the 
parents of seven children, and own a fertile farm of 200 acres 
near Brussells. Mr. Reid supports all laudable enterprises. 
Previous to the war he was a Whig in politics, later became a 
Democrat, and now affiliates with the Greenback party. He and 
wife are members of the Associate Reformed Presbyterian 
Church. Grandfather Reid was a member of the county court 
for some time while in Kentucky, and was also a member of the 
State Legislature. He died in Lincoln County in 1836. 

Judge William W. Reid was born in the house where he now 
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lives, in 1842, and is the son of Hon. Alexander and Elizabeth 
(Duff) Reid. The former was born in Shelby County, Ky., in 
1797, and he was there reared and was first married to Mary 
Shannon, who died a few years after, leaving one child. After 
her death Mr. Reid came to Missouri and purchased a farm, and 
then returned to Kentucky and married Miss Duff, who was born 
in Madison County, Ky. He then returned to Missouri, where 
he spent the remainder of his days, dying in January, 1851, at 
Jefferson City, while a member of the State Legislature. He was 
an honest, upright citizen and an able and conscientious official. 
His remains were interred in the cemetery at Jefferson City. 
His widow spent the remainder of her days on the old home- 
stead, and died in 1884 at the age of seventy-six years. Both 
were members of the Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church. 
Judge Reid is their only child. Hehas spent his entire life on 
the farm where he was born, and in his boyhood days received 
such education as the schools of that day afforded. Elizabeth 
Finley became his wife in 1866. She was born and married in 
Shelby County, Ky. Her parents, Andrew and Icyphena Fin- 
ley, lived and died in Kentucky, but several of her brothers and 
sisters came to Lincoln County. Mr. Reid owns one of the 
best farms in the county, consisting of 230 acres, and is a suc- 
cessful agriculturist. He is a Democrat, and in 1886 was 
elected associate judge of Lincoln County. His wife belongs to 
the Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church. 

John E. Richards is a native of St. Charles County, Mo., where 
he was born in 1846. His parents, Charles and Louisa (Eddens) 
Richards, were born in the ‘Old Dominion,” but were married 
in Missouri in 1844, and there reared a family of three sons. 
The father was a farmer and tobacco manufacturer, and was a 
prosperous business man. His death occurred May 38, 1855, 
followed by his wife’s death March 30, 1875. At the breaking 
out of the war John E. Richards enlisted in the Confederate 
army, but only served a short time when he was captured and 
paroled. He returned home at the first opportunity, again en- 
listing in the Confederate service. This was, however, the latter 
part of the war. Mr. Richards has resided on his present farm 
of 400 acres since 1876. His property is well improved and 
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situated about seven miles from the county seat. Besides his 
residence property he has another farm of 200 acres. In 1874 he 
was married to Ida A. Carter, who was born in Lincoln County 
in 1856, and is the mother of three daughters and one son. One 
daughter died when about one year old. Mrs. Richards is a 
daughter of Col. Thomas M. Carter. 

James Riley is one of the successful farmers and stock 
raisers of Lincoln County, and was born in the “Emerald Isle” 
about 1829, being one of seven children born to Patrick and Rose 
(Teffe) Riley. The father lived and died in the old country, 
where he had followed the life of an agriculturist, but the 
mother came with her children to the United States, and from 
1848 to 1849 were residents of New Orleans. At the latter date 
they moved to St. Louis, where the mother and two sisters died of 
cholera the same year. James Riley received but little schooling 
in his youth, and during the time he should have been attending 
school, he served on board a boat that plied on the lower Missis- 
sippi, as dish-washer. From that he arose to the position of watch- 
man. At the end of thirteen years he gave up this life and be- 
gan farming, and succeeded beyond his expectations, being now 
the owner of 150 acres of fertile land, besides assisting his son 
in many ways. He was married in 1856 to Bridget Costillo, who 
was also born in Ireland. They have two children, Rose and 
Thomas. The family worship in the Catholic Church, and Mr. 
Riley is in sympathy with the Democratic party. 

Benjamin F. Robertson, farmer, stock dealer and merchant, of 
Lincoln County, Mo., was born in Shelby County, Ky., in 1823, 
and is the sixth of nine children born to Horatio and Nancy 
(Gill) Robertson. Both parents were born in Virginia and re- 
moved to Kentucky with their parents when quite young, and 
were married in Shelby County, after reaching maturity. They 
came to Lincoln County about 1826, where the father died in 
1840. The mother then went back to Union City, Ky., where her 
death occurred in 1860. Mills Robertson, grandfather of Ben- 
jamin F., was also a Virginian, and Thomas Gill, the maternal 
grandfather, was an Englishman. Benjamin F. obtained his ed- 
ucation in the old log school-houses of early times, and at the age 
of seventeen years began working for himself and learned the 
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carpenter’s and cabinet-maker’s trade. In 1854 he married Mary 
Elizabeth Gilham. She isa daughter of Tandy and Mary, Gil- 
ham, of Virginia, and was born in Pike County of that State. 
She is the mother of four children: George (a hardware mer- 
chant at Montgomery City), Ardena T. (wife of C. C. Williams, a 
broker at Nevada, Mo.), Alice (wife of Samuel Marks, a merchant 
at Foley), and Martha E. (wife of Joseph Varnum, a merchant at 
Montgomery City). In 1857 Mr. Robertson settled on his present 
farm of 306 acres, in Lincoln County. He owns considerable 
property at Foley, which town he established, and since 1879 has 
had a store there. Soon after locating on his farm he erected a 
steam saw and flour-mill which he ran for fifteen or sixteen years. 
He was engaged in the agricultural implement business from 
1872 to 1876, and is counted one of the prominent citizens of the 
the county. He is a Democrat, and he and wife are members of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Owen C. Robinson, retired farmer, is the son of Benjamin 
and Rebecca (Lakin) Robinson, natives of Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania, respectively. After marriage they settled in Maryland. 
In early life the father was a sailor, but in later years he fol- 
lowed farming. From Maryland they moved to Virginia, and 
in 1840 to, Pike County, Mo., where they both died, he at the 
age of sixty-eight, and she also about thesame age. The mother 
was a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and the father 
was an old line Whig in politics. Their family consisted of nine 
children, three now living. Owen ©. was born August 4, 1814, 
in Alleghany County, Md., and when about nine years of age 
was taken to Virginia, and to this State about 1840. He re- 
ceived a limited education, and when in Virginia he assisted his 
father in running a stage line. After coming to Missouri he 
followed agricultural pursuits chiefly. He remained with his 
father until twenty-eight years of age, when, in 1848, he came 
to this county and located on a farm in the northern part of Lin- 
coln County. In 1848 he married Miss Elizabeth Salmonds, a 
native of Lincoln County. The result of this marriage was the 
birth of five children, three now living, two sons and a daughter. 
Their son Elijah is one of the ablest lawyers of this section of 
the State. He is now making his third race for Congress. Mr. 
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Robinson has been a resident of this county for forty-five years, 
and has always been a peace-loving and highly respected citizen. 

Dr. Robert L. Robinson, physician and druggist at Troy, is the 
son of Owen C. and Elizabeth (Salmonds) Robinson. [For sketch 
of parents see above.| The Doctor was born April 14, 1854, in 
Lincoln County, Mo., and was the second child born to his 
parents. He remained on the farm until about sixteen years of 
age, and secured a good education in Watson Seminary and Mc- 
Gee College, near Macon City, Mo. He then spent some time 
in Bryant & Stratton’s Commercial College, at St. Louis. Hav- 
ing studied medicine under Dr. W. S. Hutt, of Troy, he entered 
the St. Louis Medical College, graduating from the same in 
1876. He then began practicing at Troy, and continued in ac- 
tive business until 1881, when he purchased a stock of drugs, 
and has since had an office practice. Dr. Robinson has made 
this county his home all his life, and is one of Troy’s useful, 
stirring business men. He is a member of the I. O. O. F., and 
is a Democrat in politics. He isa single gentleman. 

Judge William Webb Shaw is a son of William and Martha 
(Webb) Shaw, who were born in Virginia in 1784 and 1793, 
respectively. After their marriage, which occurred in 1811, they 
lived in their native State until 1833, when they came to Mis- 
souri and located in Pike County, where they spent the remain- 
der of their days. The father was quite skillful in the use of 
tools, and found plenty of work to do, at that early day, in mak- 
ing furniture and shoes for his own and the neighboring families. 
He was an extensive farmer, and had twenty-one tobacco barns on 
his farm. He was a Democrat, and died while visiting in Vir- 
ginia in 1846. The mother died in Pike County in 1845. Judge 
William Shaw is the eighth of their ten children. He was born 
in Bedford County, Va., November 14, 1830, and his early 
days were spent on the farm and in the district and select schools. 
At the age of sixteen he was left alone in the world, and two 
years later taught his first school, and continued to teach the 
‘young idea” during the winter months for ten years. When 
out of the school room he farmed and handled stock. He has 
been quite successful] in his business ventures, and owns 320 
acres of land, and deals extensively in stock. He is a member 
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of the Masonic fraternity and the A. O. U. W., and supports the 
principles of the Democratic party. He served two years as 
justice of the peace, and in 1860 was chosen judge of the county 
court, being, perhaps, the youngest judge the county has ever 
had. From 1872 until 1875 he served as collector of Lincoln 
County, and, as an official, has given the best satisfaction. He 
is now filling the office of notary public, and is a wide-awake and 
highly respected citizen. 

Jesse J. Shaw, county court clerk, is the son of William W. 
and Mary J. (Stewart) Shaw. The father was born in Bedford 
County, Va., in 1830, and when three years of age was brought 
to Pike County, Mo. In 1847 he moved to Lincoln County, 
Mo., where he now resides on a good farm. The mother was 
born in Montgomery County, Ky., in 1829, and was brought to 
Missouri when an infant. In 1830 her parents moved to Lincoln 
County, and here she met and married Mr. Shaw in 1850. She 
was the daughter of Gen. David Stewart, who represented Lin- 
coln County in the Legislature of 1846. In 1860 Mr. Shaw was 
elected judge of the county court, and served until he refused 
to take the iron-clad oath. In 1872 he was chosen collector, be- 
ing the first to hold that position after the office of sheriff was 
divided. He served two years and then retired to farm life. In 
politics Mr. Shaw has always been Democratic, and he and wife 
are members of the Christian Church. Their family consisted 
of eight children, Jesse J. being the fourth child. He was born 
December 6, 1857, in Lincoln County, Mo., and was reared on a 
farm. He attended the district school, the Troy High School 
and the State University. He then taught school three years, 
clerked in a store, and in 1881 he came into the county clerk’s 
office as deputy and served until 1886, when he was chosen 
county clerk, receiving the largest majority of any man in the 
county running for an official position. Since 1881 he has been 
clerk of the probate court. In 1884 he married Miss Annie M. 
McKay, a native of Lincoln County and a member of the Chris- 
tian Church. Mr. Shaw is a Democrat in politics, is Past Master 
of the A. O. U. W., is Master of the Troy Lodge of the A. F. & 
A. M., and is also a member of the Chapter. 

Peachy G. Shelton, farmer, is the son of Abraham C. and 
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Mary L. (Claiborne) Shelton, both natives of Virginia, he of 
Pittsylvania County and she from near Richmond. To their mar- 
riage were born seven children, only two of whom are now living. 
The mother died at the age of thirty-five, and in 1837 the father, 
with his four sons, moved to Lincoln County, Mo., and located 
onafarm. He had prepared himself for the legal profession 
and followed the same for many years in Virginia, but failing 
health caused him to abandonit. He wasa Whig, and died in 
1840. The mother was a member of the Episcopal Church. 
The youngest child but one, Peachy G. Shelton, was born in 
Pittsylvania County, Va., September 20, 1832, and came to this 
county in 1837. He was reared on a farm and his education 
was acquired at the old subscription schools of long ago. After 
the death of his father he was cared for by his uncle, and after 
attaining his majority he engaged in agricultural pursuits. In 
1853 he married Miss Susannah C. Shelton, also a native of the 
same county. To this marriage four children were born, two 
now living—Willie C., wife of Charles Martin, attorney of Troy, 
and Robert S., a rising young man. In 1858 Mr. Shelton was 
elected sheriff of Lincoln County and held this position one 
term. In 1874 he was elected collector and re-elected in 1876. 
In 1882 he was again called to that office and re-elected in 1884. 
Besides this he has been deputy collector for about three years. 
He isa Democrat in his political principles, is a member of the 
Masonic fraternity and a member of the A.O. U. W. He has 
been a resident of Lincoln County for fifty-one years, and is an 
excellent citizen. 

Capt. Aylett M. Shults, of Moscow Mills, was born in 
Flint Hill, Rappahannock County, Va., in the year 1835, and 
is the sixth of thirteen children, all but one of whom lived 
to be grown, born to the marriage of Thompson Shults and 
Axe Anna Nicol, who were born in 1803 and 1806, respectively, 
in Virginia. They located in Indiana about 1835, and in 1853 
came to Lincoln County, where they spent the remainder of 
their days, dying in 1879 and 1885. Their ancestors were 
supposed to be German. Capt. Aylett M. Shults began keep- 
ing a nursery near Moscow Mills in 1860 on his father’s: 
farm, but in 1867 removed to his present location, and although 
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beginning the nursery business on a small scale at that time, has 
now about forty acres which he devotes to raising all kinds of nurs- 
ery products. He began this work without any experience, but by 
industry and good business management has been quite successful. 
His home farm consists of 200 acres, and with his other farm his 
total amount of land is about 600 acres. He has a very hand- 
some residence, which is nicely and comfortably furnished. In 
1865 he was commissioned by Gov. Fletcher as captain of Com- 
pany H, Sixty-fourth Missouri State Militia. He had previously 
served as corporal. Lucy Vertrese became his wife in 1864. 
She was born in Illinois, and is a daughter of Isaac and Rebecca 
Vertrese, who were formerly of Kentucky, and by them was 
brought to Lincoln County when quite small. Mr. and Mrs. 
Shults became the parents of eleven children, nine of whom are 
living: Clara E., Henry Thompson, Isaac F., Aylett A., Albert 
J., Lucy M., James L. C., Mary A. E., and John William. Mr. 
Shults is a Democrat, and he and wife are faithful and consistent 
members of the Christian Church. On one of Mr. Shults’ farms 
are the celebrated sulphur and mineral springs, one-half mile 
west of Moscow Mills. 

Charles Shumate, junior member of the firm of Kabler & 
Shumate, was born in St. Louis County, Mo., September 26, 1846, 
being the son of Rev. W. D. Shumate, of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church South. The father was born in Culpeper County, 
Va., and there married Miss Susan Quisenberry, whose grand- 
father came to St. Louis County, Mo., about 1844, and kept the 
Fee Fee post-office and the stage stand on the St. Charles and St. 
Louis route. The parents of our subject came about the same 
time. The father was engaged in his ministerial duties all his 
life, and in connection with this followed farming. At one time 
he traveled as an agent of a colonization society through this 
country. The mother died in 1848, and afterward the father 
married again, and lived until 1869. To the first union were 
born three children, the second child being Charles Shumate. 
He received his education in the common schools and at Des 
Peres, and at Henderson & Stewart’s Commercial College at St. 
Louis. He then returned to the farm, and engaged in tilling the 
soil in St. Louis County until 1876, when he moved to Lincoln 
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County, and purchased a farm one and one-half miles south of 
Troy. In 1886 he moved to Troy, and one year later he became 
a member of the present firm. In 1865 he married Miss Corne- 
lia H. McHaney, who was born in Tennessee, but who was reared 
in this county. Six children were born to this marriage, three 
sons and three daughters. The eldest son, Albert, is a graduate 
of the California State Normal School, and is corresponding 
agent for the Singer Sewing Machine Company. The second 
son, James W., is salesman in a dry goods store in Eugene City, 
Oregon. The youngest son, Thomas D., is in a wholesale drug 
store at San Jose, Cal. Asa business man Mr. Shumate has been 
quite successful. He is a member of the I. O. O. F., and is 
strongly Democratic in his political views. 

James M. Sitton was born in Lincoln County, Tenn., in 1811, 
and is ason of William and Anna (Gray) Sitton, who were born 
in South Carolina and Tennessee, respectively. They were mar- 
ried in Smith County, of the latter State, and lived in Lincoln 
County until 1819, when they removed to Missouri, locating near 
Auburn. The mother died in 1844, and the father about seven 
years after. He was of Scotch-Irish descent, and was a captain 
in the War of 1812, and was at the battle of New Orleans. James 
M. Sitton is the sixth of sixteen children, fifteen of whom lived to 
be grown, but only three “are now living, and distinctly remem- 
bers the hardships the family had to endure after coming to Mis- 
souri. His education was received from Judge James Wilson, 
who received his pay in labor from the farmers. He was mar- 
ried in 1833 to Matilda, a daughter of Clifford Gray, a native of 
Smith County, Tenn., and six children were born to their union, 
only two of whom are now living: Lucy, wife of William Doty, 
and JohnR. During 1846-48 Mr. Sitton lived in Dubuque County, 
Towa, and in 1861-62 in California, mining lead in Iowa, and gold 
in California; with these exceptions he has livedin Lincoln County 
for nearly thirty years, and is the owner of 118 acres of land. 
He has been a life-long Democrat, and his first presidential vote 
was cast for Jackson. Mrs. Sitton is a member of the Baptist 
Church. 

John W. Skurlock. Among the prosperous farmers of Lin- 
coln County may be mentioned the subject of this biography. 
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He is a native of the county, and was born January.1, 1849, 
and owing to the death of his parents, when he was very young, 
he was reared by an uncle, David Barley, who gave him plenty 
of work to do, but few educational advantages. On attaining his 
eighteenth year he began working for wages, and continued un- 
til 1869, when he was united in marriage to Mary E. Bryant, a 
native of Lincoln County, and their union was blessed in the birth 
of five children, two of whom are living: Joseph W. and Maggie 
O. Mr. Skurlock began farming soon after his marriage, and 
by proper management and industry is the possessor of 360 acres 
of land. He deals quite extensively in stock, and is accounted 
one of the honest farmers of the county. His parents were Will- 
iam and Chaney (Barley) Skurlock, who were early settlers of 
Missouri. The former died about 1851, and the latter about 
1856. 

Abbott W. Slaughter, M. D., of Whiteside, was born in West- 
port, Mo., December 1, 1860, his parents being Alfred and Laura 
(Abbott) Slaughter, natives of Virginia, where they attained their 
growth and were married. The father was well educated, and came 
to Missouriin 1858. He was principal of the Wellington High 
School, Missouri, for five years; of the Lexington High School, 
nine years; Prairie Home Institute, Cooper County, Mo., eleven 
years; McCune College, Louisiana, Mo., and is now president of 
Blandville Institute, Kentucky, where both live. Four children 
were born to this union, two sons and two daughters. Abbott W. 
Slaughter was educated at Prairie Home Institute and at McCune 
College, graduating in 1880. He then studied medicine under 
Drs. Ayers and Dreyfus, of Louisiana, Mo., for three years and 
then took a course of lectures at St. Louis Medical College, 
graduating from that institution in 1884. He then located at 
Silex, and moved to Whiteside in November, 1887. In 1886 
he was married to Miss Ruth Reeds. To this union one child, 
Alfred, was born. Dr. Slaughter is a rising young physician, 
and justly deserves the patronage with which he has been met. 
In December, 1887, he opened a neat drug store at Whiteside. 
He is a Democrat in his political views, is a Mason, a K. of H., 
and he and wife are members of the Missionary Baptist Church. 

Jacob F. Srote. Among the early settlers of Pike County, 
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Mo., may be mentioned Jacob F. and Elizabeth ( Willhoit) Srote, 
both of whom were born in 1808, the former in Kentucky, and 
the latter in Virginia. They were married in the latter State, 
whither the mother had come in 1810, and there resided until 
1838, at which time they took up their residence in Missouri. 
The father was a Democrat, and died in 1877. The mother still 
lives, and resides with her children. Although eighty years of 
age she has never seen a railroad car. She is the mother of five 
children, and Jacob F. Srote, whose name heads this sketch, is 
her youngest child. He was born in Pike County, Mo., Decem- 
ber 27, 1842, and assisted his father on the farm until twenty- 
one years of age, at which time he began tilling the soil on his 
own responsibility. In 1869 he married Alice Haislip, who was 
also born in Lincoln County, May 6, 1849. Their union has re- 
sulted in the birth of two children: William E. and Lester E. 
Both parents are members of the Missionary Baptist Church, 
and he is a Democrat. He owns 143 acres of land, having made 
the most of it since he came to Lincoln County. During the war 
he served in the militia, and belongs to the A. O. U. W. 

F. C. Stoker was born in St. Louis County, Mo., on the 23d 
of September, 1863, and is a son of Fritz and Mary Stoker, who 
were born in Germany. After reaching manhood and woman- 
hood they came to America and located in Missouri, and still 
reside in Lincoln County on a farm. In their family were five 
children, of whom F. C. Stoker is the fourth. He spent his 
boyhood days on his father’s farm, but received meager educa- 
tional advantages. When about seventeen years of age he began 
working at the blacksmith and wagon-maker’s trade, and in 1884 
came to Olney, where he has a fine business. He usually has 
two assistants and sometimes more. Mr. Stoker never served an 
apprenticeship at his trade, but notwithstanding this is a fine 
workman, and has a commodious and convenient workshop of 
three rooms, one for blacksmithing, one for wood work, and the 
third for a paint shop. Hesupports the principles of the Repub- 
lican party, and he and wife, Harriet (Davis) Stoker, whom he 
married in 1884, are members of the Missionary Baptist Church. 
They have two children—one son and one daughter. 

Capt. Joseph Story was born in 1822, and is the son of Joseph 
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and Ruth (Davidson) Story, who were born, reared and spent 
their lives in New Jersey. The father died about 1833, and his 
father, Joseph Story, was of Scotch origin and was a Revolution- 
ary soldier. The mother died in 1864. Capt. Joseph Story was 
the fourth of seven children, and was educated in the common 
schools. When about thirteen years of age he went with a 
cousin to Illinois, where he made his home until 1846, at which 
time he joined Company I, First Illinois Volunteers, and served 
under Gen. Taylor in the Mexican War. After the close of the 
war he returned to Illinois, and in 1849 was married in Jersey 
County to Abigail B., daughter of Basil Griggs, by whom she 
became the mother of seven children, six living: John G., Joseph, 
James P., Filmore, Capitola (wife of J. E. Witcher) and Mary A. 
(wife of Lafayette Pendleton). After coming to Adair County, 
Mo., in 1855, he resided here until 1863, when he returned to 
Illinois, but located permanently in Lincoln County, Mo., in 
1875. He owns a good farm of 276 acres, and is well fixed finan- 
cially. In July, 1861, he organized Company B, Twenty-first 
Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and commanded the same until 
July, 1862, when he resigned on account of disability. He 
participated in the battle of Shiloh, and since the war has been 
a stanch Republican in politics. Previous to that time he was a 
Whig. Mr. Story is an enterprising farmer and a good citizen. 

Jefferson Sullenger, a leading farmer of Lincoln County, is 
the youngest of seven children born to John and Lucinda 
(Berry) Sullenger, who were natives of Virginia and Kentucky, 
respectively, the former having been born in 1789. They were 
married in the latter State, and soon after moved to Henry County, 
Ky., and in 1852 to Lincoln County, Mo. The father was a house 
carpenter, but also carried on farming with the assistance of his 
sons. He was a life-long Democrat and died in 1872, followed 
by his wife two years later. Jefferson Sullenger was born in 
Henry County, Ky., November 29, 1834, but came with his 
parents to Missouri and worked on the farm and attended the old 
subscription schools, where he received but a limited education. 
When the late war broke out he went to Kentucky and volun- 
teered in the Confederate Army, but not being supplied with guns 
the regiment disbanded, and every man was told to get south of 
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the Federal lines. Just at this time he received a letter from 
his father asking him to come home and take charge of the farm. 
He did so, and began rearing and shipping stock. He soon 
purchased a farm, and now has a fine lot of land consisting of 
700 acres, all of which he has acquired since he was thirty years 
of age. His marriage with Mrs. Mary 8S. (Moore) Frank was 
celebrated November 21, 1883. She was born in Indiana, J uly 
22, 1843. She, as well as Mr. Sullenger, is a member of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church, and he has always been a 
Democrat, and is a Chapter Mason. 

Eugene L. Sydnor, D. D. S., was born in Troy, Lincoln, 
Co., Mo., January 24, 1853, and is the son of William and Eliza- 
beth J. (Crews) Sydnor, both natives of Virginia, he born in 
1808 and she in1818. After marriage they lived in their native 
State until 1835, when they moved to Troy, Mo., and passed the 
balance of their days there. The father was a first-class busi- 
ness man, and was a trader by occupation, and a Democrat in 
politics. He died in 1856, Their family consisted of four chil- 
dren, three of whom are living, one son and two daughters. 
Eugene L. Sydnor was reared and educated in Troy. At the age 
of nineteen he began learning the dental trade, and in 1871 he 
entered the St. Louis Medical College, took two courses of med- 
ical lectures and a complete course in dental surgery, graduating 
in 1873. He then located in St. Louis, and after practicing for 
eighteen months moved to Troy, where he has met with well de- 
served success, and has received a liberal share of the patronage. 
In 1886 he married Miss Hettie R. Robinson, a native of Lincoln 
County, who bore him one son, who is now deceased. The Doc- 
tor has followed his profession in Troy for fifteen years, and the 
class of work he does speaks for his ability as a dentist. He is 
a member of the Christian Church, is a member of the A. O. U. 
W., and he is a Democrat in politics. Mrs. Sydnor is a member 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Josiah M. Terrell, merchant at Auburn, Mo., was born in the 
“Old Dominion,” May 20, 1840, and is one of eight children 
born to Lindsey L. and Mary (Smith) Terrell, who were also 
born in Virginia. They and six children are still living there. 
The other two are in Lincoln County, Mo. Josiah M. was reared 
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on his father’s farm and had good educational advantages. In 
1861 he enlisted in Company G, Thirtieth Virginia Infantry, C. 
S. A., and served until the close of the war. He was in a num- 
ber of engagements, and while scouting near Howlet was cap- 
tured and held a prisoner for eight months at Point Lookout, 
Md. After his return home he taught school for some time and 
then turned his attention to stock trading. After his marriage to 
Leonora E. Luck, which occurred May 24, 1868, he started for 
the West in 1869, visiting Tennessee, Mississippi and Arkansas. 
The following year he reached Lincoln County, Mo., where he 
has ever since resided. After farming for three years he began 
merchandising in connection with the same, following the latter 
business in Burr Oak, Whiteside and Auburn. He began busi- 
ness in the latter place in February, 1888. He owns 450 acres 
of land, well stocked. All his property has been acquired 
since the war. He and wife belong to the Missionary Baptist 
Church, and he is a supporter of Democratic principles. He and 
wife became the parents of four children, but only one now lives, 
Emory, eight years old. 

Martin G. Thompson is of Irish descent, and is the youngest 
of nine children born to John and Mary ( Wilkinson) Thompson, 
both natives of Kentucky, born in 1784, and died in 1864 and 
1858, respectively. They were married in Warren County, Ky., 
in 1804, and located first in Missouri in 1828,- and in Lincoln 
County in 1830. In 1831 the father built the house in which 
his son, Martin G., now lives. He was tobacco inspector while 
in Kentucky, but his usual occupation was farming. Martin G. 
was born in Warren County, Ky., in 1828, and in 1857 was mar- 
ried to Timandra Powers, and by her became the father of eleven 
children; Gentry, Lou (wife of John Bradley), Elmer, Cyrus, 
Charley, Houston, David and Vollie are those living. Mr. 
Thompson was in the merchandise business from 1856 to 1868, 
but since then has lived on the old homestead, which consists of 
230 acres. Besides this he has forty acres in another tract. He 
was previously a Whig in politics, but since the war has been a 
Democrat. He and three children are members of the Method- 
ist Church, and his wife and three other children are members 
of the Baptist Church. Mrs. Thompson’s parents, Edward and 
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Mary Powers, were born in Virginia in 1796 and 1799, respect- 
ively, and were reared in Kentucky. They became residents of 
Lincoln County, Mo., in 1830, and there spent the remainder of 
their days. 

William Thomas Thurmond, editor and proprietor of the Troy 
Herald, was born in Prairieville, Pike Co., Mo., June 23, 1839, 
and is a son of George W. and Frances A. (Shaw) Thurmond, 
both of whom were born in Virginia. The father’s birth occurred 
in 1815, in Nelson County. When about sixteen years of age he 
came to Missouri with his parents, and located in Pike County, 
where he was for several years a farmer and dealer in tobacco. 
He also for many years manufactured tobacco in Prairieville, 
Louisiana and §t. Louis, Mo., and before the war was mayor of 
Louisiana for several years, and was for some time county judge. 
He was also president of the St. Louis Tobacco Association. His 
family consisted of three children, two of whom are living, Prof. 
C. M. B. Thurmond and William Thomas. After the mother’s 
death, which occurred in St. Louis in 1846, Mr. Thurmond re- 
turned to Pike County, and in 1847 married Frances A. M. 
Appleberry, by whom he had five children who lived to be grown. 
He was a Democrat in politics, and died in 1885. William T. 
was educated in the High School of Louisiana and at Bethany 
College, West Virginia, graduating from the latter institution in 
1860. After working at the tobacco business until 1865 he went 
to Memphis, Tenn., where he was engaged in the wholesale 
tobacco business until 1870, shortly after which time he turned 
his attention to teaching. In 1873 he and his brother took 
charge of the Christian Institute, and organized the public and 
high school in Troy, inducing the directors to rent that year 
and buy the building and grounds the next. They ran it 
very successfully for three sessions, giving a pronounced im- 
pulse to higher education in the county. In 1876 he purchased 
one-half interest in the Troy Herald, and two years later became 
sole proprietor. August 10, 1874, he married Harriet E. Moore, 
a daughter of Fountain Moore, one of the early settlers of Lin- 
coln County. She was born April 10, 1852, and was educated in 
the Convent of the Sacred Heart at St. Charles, Mo. Seven 
children were born to them, but only three are living. Mrs. 
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Thurmond died December 22, 1887. She was a faithful wife and 
mother, and was an earnest and devoted member of the Catholic 
Church. 

George 8S. Townsend, one of the proprietors of the Troy Free 
Press, was born near Fulton, Mo., November 11, 1859, and is a 
son of Eli and Margaret C. (Kelly) Townsend, who were born in 
Bradford, England, and Utica, N. Y., respectively. The father 
came to America when a young man, and located at Utica, N. Y., 
where he and Miss Kelly met and married. They afterward 
moved to Fulton, where the father engaged in business. He is 
present mayor of Fulton, which position he has held for a num- 
ber of years. He and wife are members of the Presbyterian 
Church, and he is a Republican in his political views. They 
became the parents of seven children. George S. Townsend was 
educated in the public schools, and at the age of seventeen yeats 
entered a printing office at Fulton, where he worked until 1880, 
at which time he became foreman of the Troy Free Press, and 
later local editor. In February, 1888, he became one of the 
firm. He isa supporter of Democratic principles and is a Royal 
Arch Mason. 

Ephraim Trail is a native of Lincoln County, Mo., born in 
1834, and is a son of John Rollins and Rachel (Cannon) Trail, 
who were born in Kentucky and Tennessee, respectively. The 
father came to Missouri at an early day, and settled in the woods 
near New Hope, being one of the pioneer farmers of the county. 
His wife died about 1880. Ephraim is the seventh of twelve 
children, three now living: J. W., of Colorado; Thomas B., of 
Vernon County, Mo., and Ephraim, whose name heads this 
sketch. The latter was educated in the old log school-house and 
at home. He lived with his parents until twenty-one years of 
age, and after working for his brother, J. W., for some time went 
to Kentucky, and was overseer of a plantation in that State for 
eleven years. After living in Colorado for some time he located 
in Vernon County, where he was engaged for about nine years in 
farming and stock raising. He has lived in Lincoln County 
three years, where he has 126 acres of good land near New 
Hope. Kate Wilson became his wife in 1887. She is a member 
of the Baptist Church, and is a daughter of Robert and Diana 
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Wilson. Mr. Trail votes the Democratic ticket, and his first 
presidential vote was cast for Buchanan in 1856. 

Benjamin Milton Vance, farmer, stock raiser, and a native of 
Lincoln County, Mo., was born May 7, 1829, and is the ninth of 
twelve children born to Benjamin and Margaret (Lindsay) 
Vance, who were born in Virginia and Kentucky in 1780 and 
1790, and died in Missouri in 1848 and 1843, respectively. The 
father moved to Kentucky in 1810, was married the following 
year, and in 1827 came to Lincoln County, where he became an 
extensive and prosperous farmer. His father, Samuel Vance, 
was born in Scotland, and when a young man came to the United 
States, locating in Virginia, where he married an Irish lady. He 
was a colonel in the French and Indian Wars under Washington. 
Benjamin Milton Vance was educated in the primitive log school- 
houses of Lincoln County, but in 1849 emigrated to Wisconsin, 
and engaged in the mercantile business, and in 1850 went to 
California in quest of gold, and spent four years in the gold 
region of that State. He then returned to Wisconsin, and soon 
after to Lincoln County, where he now resides. He is owner of 
the old Vance homestead, which contains 700 acres of fine land; 
is a Democrat and a demitted Mason. In May, 1855, he was 
married to Virginia A., daughter of Francis and Malinda Har- 
vey, whose sketch appears in another part of this work. By this 
union two children were born, Charles C., who died March 2, 
1858, and Frannie M., wife of Prof. W. J. Seaman. They are 
all members of the Baptist Church. 

Dr. James A. Ward, of Troy, Lincoln Co., Mo., the sub- 
ject of this sketch, is the son of John and Rebekah (Perkins) 
Ward, his mother being a sister of Walton Perkins, deceased, 
whose sketch is to be found in another part of this history. Both 
parents were born in Lincoln County, N. C., his father in 1795, 
and his mother in 1798. They were married when very young, 
and in 1818 moved to Lincoln County, Mo., the country then 
being new and almost unbroken. His father was a farmer all his 
life, and in politics a Democrat. His mother, in early life, joined 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, but afterward united with the 
Primitive Baptist, of which she was a consistent member for 
about thirty-five years. Eleven children were born to this union, 
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ten reaching years of maturity. In 1840 the father died, leaving 
a family of small children, and but little property; but the 
mother, with characteristic determination, reared this family to 
be respectable and useful citizens. She died in her eighty- 
second year at the home of her son, Dr. James A. Ward, by 
whom she was well cared for. Dr. Ward was the fifth child born 
to his parents, his birth occurring in Lincoln County, Mo., July 
20, 1826. His early educational advantages were almost wholly 
wanting. After reaching years of maturity, however, he edu- 
catet himself. From the age of fourteen to seventeen years, his 
health being bad, he was sent by his mother to West Tennessee, 
where he resided with a friend for nearly a year, and having re- 
covered his health returned to his home in Missouri. He went 
to Wisconsin in 1845, where he followed mining, clerking, etc., 
returned to Troy, Mo., in 1849, and engaged as a clerk in a 
dry goods store, for a year or so, and then embarked in the dry 
goods business for himself; but being unsuccessful, he accepted 
a position as deputy clerk for both county and circuit courts, 
which position he held for over two years. He was married 
September 10, 1851, to Miss Virginia Hamilton, a native of Lin- 
coln County, Mo. To this union were born two sons and a 
daughter. Mr. Ward commenced the study of medicine in 
1853, at the same time filling the positions of deputy county 
and circuit clerk; attended his first course of medical lectures 
at the St. Louis Medical College in 1855-56; practiced medi- 
cine for a time in the interval, and graduated from that institu- 
tion in 1860, and since then he has enjoyed a good practice 
at Troy. In 1857 he was appointed clerk of the county court, 
by Gov. Jackson, to fill a vacancy caused by the death of N. H. 
Merriwether, and held the office until after the next general 
election, a period of about one year. During the late war he held 
the office of post surgeon at Troy for most of the time, and was 
for some time professor of chemistry in the Troy Christian In- 
stitute. In 1868 the Doctor lost his first wife, and four years 
later married Miss Sarah C. Worsham, also a native of Troy. 
He, as well as his present wife, is a member of the Presbyterian 
Church, as was also his first. He is a Democrat in politics, a 
Mason, a member of the State Medical Association, and one of 
the oldest practicing physicians in this part of the State. 
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Alfred Weeks is the youngest of seven children, and was born 
in Shelby County, Ky., October 29, 1833, the son of Alfred and 
Clarissa (Dowdle) Weeks, who were born in Virginia and died in 
Kentucky and Missouri, in 1833 and 1879, respectively. The 
father was a teamster by occupation, and a Whig in politics. In 
1851 the widow and her children came to Lincoln County, and 
settled near Auburn on a farm. Owing to his father’s early 
death Alfred received but little schooling, but aided his mother 
on the farm. At the age of nineteen years he began the battle 
of life for himself and followed carpentering for about a year, but 
not liking the work he returned to farming and has since contin- 
ued that occupation, and is now the owner of 240 acres of valua- 
ble land. He has been a hard working man all his life, and as a 
result has met with good success. In 1855 he was married to 
Martha E. Mounce, whe was born in St. Louis County, Mo., Feb- 
ruary 27, 1838, and became the mother of ten children, eight of 
whom are living. Mr. and Mrs. Weeks are members of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church. Mrs. Weeks’ parents were Henry 
H. and Edith (Davidson) Mounce, who were natives of Ken- 
tucky and Virginia, respectively. They were married in St. Louis 
County, Mo., and came to Lincoln County in 1844. They were 
the parents of three children. The mother died in 1840, and the 
father married Louranie Sitton, who bore him two children. 
After her death he married Ann E. Downing, and by her is the 
father of eight children. He was a Democrat, and died in 1880. 

Henry Wehrmann is the eldest of seven sons, and was born in 
Lippe Detmoldt, Germany, April 25, 1837, where his parents, 
Christian and Caroline (Drunert) Wehrmann, were also born, the 
former in 1796 and the latter in 1816. The father was a well-to- 
do farmer in the old country, and sailed with his family to Amer- 
ica in 1848, so that his sons might escape military life. He locat- 
ed in Warren County, Mo., and there spent the remainder of his 
life, dying in 1860. His widow is still living and resides on the 
old homestead. They were members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Henry Wehrmann received a limited education in both 
English and German, and after remaining at home until 1864 was 
married to Mina Niehuss, who was born in Hanover, Germany, 
October 16, 1839. She came to America with her parents when 
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about thirteen years of age, and by Mr. Wehrmann is the mother 
of three sons and three daughters. Mr. Wehrmann supports the 
principles of the Republican party, and is one of the successful 
farmers of the county. He owns over 800 acres of land, the most 
of which he has made by his own efforts. He and wife belong 
to the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

John C. Wells is a son of Eli and Nancy (Neff) Wells, who 
were born on the Ohio River in West Virginia, the former in 
1797, .and the latter in 1803. They made their home in that 
State throughout life. The father was a farmer and Whig, and 
died in 1854. His wife died in 1885. John C. Wells is the 
eldest of their twelve children. He was born November 8, 1823, 
and his boyhood days were spent in attending school, and assist- 
ing his parents on the farm. At the age of twenty-one he left 
home, and for fifteen years worked on the river, first on flat and 
keel boats, then as clerk on a steamer, and later as pilot on a 
steamer, serving in the latter capacity twelve years on the lower 
Mississippi. In 1851 he married Jane Horne, a native of West 
Virginia, born September 9, 1827, and by her became the father 
of five sons and one daughter. Thinking the farm the best place 
to rear his boys, he located in Lincoln County, where he became 
the owner of 580 acres of good land. Both he and wife are 
members of the Old School Presbyterian Church, and he was a 
Whig in politics while that party was in existence, but since that 
time has been a Democrat. 

Benjamin W. Wheeler, judge of the probate court, was born 
in Lincoln County, Mo., May 12, 1847, being the son of Otis and 
Jane F. (Wallace) Wheeler, natives of New Hampshire and 
Pennsylvania, respectively. The father graduated from the West 
Point Military Academy in 1821, and rose to the captaincy of a 
company in the regular army. For about twenty years he was in 
the regular service. Thefoes with whom he had to contend were 
always Indians. While stationed at Jefferson Barracks he married 
Miss Wallace, who bore him seven children, four sons and three 
daughters. Resigning he came to Lincoln County, and here 
turned his attention to farming. He was a Democrat in politics, 
and died in 1871 at the age of seventy-four years. The mother 
is now seventy-seven years of age, and is a member of the Pres- 
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byterian Church. He was of Scotch-Irish and she of Scotch de- 
scent. Their son, Benjamin W., was educated in the common 
schools, and at Wyman’s City University, of St. Louis, where he 
attended about two years. Soon after he began to read law, and 
in 1869 was admitted to the bar. Three years later he was 
chosen prosecuting attorney for Lincoln County, holding the 
office two years. In 1878 he was elected to his present office, 
and has held this position successfully ever since. In 1873 he 
married Mrs. Edna Adams, and to this union were born two chil- 
dren, one son and one daughter. Mr. Wheeler has always been 
a Democrat in his political views, and is a member of the A. O. 
U. W. He is amember of the Presbyterian Church, and she of 
the Christian Church. 

William Whiteside, retired farmer and an old and prominent 
settler of Lincoln County, Mo., was born in Shelby County, Ky., 
October 10,1804. He isa son of Isaac Whiteside, who was born 
in North Carolina, and when a boy started with his older brother 
to Illinois, but after reaching Shelby County, Ky., Isaac refused 
to go farther. There he grew to manhood and married Linnie 
Ellis, a native of that county. Both grandfathers served in the 
Revolutionary War, and Grandfather Whiteside was a member of 
the North Carolina Legislature at the time of his death. Both 
Isaac Whiteside and his wife lived in Kentucky until their 
respective deaths. William Whiteside is the third of their four 
children, and when very young began to make his own way in 
the world, following the occupation of distilling. Jn 1828 he 
came to Missouri and located in Lincoln County, where he became 
the owner of about 1,400 acres of land—the result of his own 
industry and economy. He was a Whig in politics, but since the 
war has supported the Democratic party. The town of White- 
side was built on his land and was named in his honor. In 1829 
he was married to Eliza A. Robinson, who was born in Shelby 
County, Ky., in 1810, and died in Missouri in 1856, having borne 
eleven children. Mr. Whiteside’s second wife was Mrs. Sallie 
A. (Carr) Metcalf, also a native of Shelby County, Ky., born in 
1816. She was the mother of six children by her first husband. 
His son, Isaac, was born in Lincoln Oounty, January 21, 1832, 
and was educated in the early subscription schools. ’ He was 
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married in 1854 to Mary, daughter of Capt. John and Mary Ann 
Alloway, who were born in Shelby County, Ky, and came to 
Lincoln County in 1837, when Mrs. Whiteside was four years of 
age. Mrs. Whiteside is the mother of five living children: 
William, John, an attorney; Annie, wife of James W. Powell; 
Luella and Mary. Since 1856 Mr. Whiteside has lived on the 
old Capt. Alloway farm, which consists of 440 acres, all of which 
he has earned by his own endeavors. In the winter of 1861-62 
he served six months under Gen. Price, and since the late war 
has been a Democrat in politics. He has been a member of the 
Masonic fraternity for twenty years (New Hope Lodge No. 199), 
and he and wife have been consistent members of the Baptist 
Church for forty years. His son Eugene, who died in March, 
1880, at the age of twenty-one years, was a licensed Baptist 
minister with a bright future before him. He was preparing to 
enter William Jewell College at the time of his death. 

George W. Whiteside, farmer, stock raiser, and a native of 
Lincoln County, was born December 12, 1848, and is the son of 
William and Eliza (Robertson) Whiteside. His early education 
was obtained under many difficulties, and when quite small he was 
compelled to walk three miles to school. He made his parents’ 
house his home until 1864, when he enlisted in Shelby’s brigade, 
under Sterling Price, and served until the close of the war, when 
he went to Mexico, and after a residence there of eighteen 
months went to California, where he herded sheep and farmed. 
In 1868 he returned home via the Isthmus of Panama and New 
York, and since then has been a successful agriculturist of 
Lincoln County, where he has a fine farm of 315 acres. His 
wife, who was formerly Mildred A. Baskett and a daughter of 
Judge H. N. Baskett, was born in Lincoln County, September 29, 
1847. They were married in 1870 and became the parents of six 
children, four sons and two daughters. They worship in the Mis- 
sionary Baptist Church, and Mr. Whiteside belongs to the 
Knights of Honor fraternity. 

John F. Whiteside was born near Whiteside, Mo., June 26, 
1849, and is a son of William and Eliza (Robertson) Whiteside. 
[See sketch of George W. Whiteside.| John F. was reared on 
his father’s farm, but owing to ill health in boyhood attended 
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school somewhat irregularly, though as his health gradually 
improved he attended schoo! after becoming grown. He has 
made farming his chief calling through life, and has a fertile and 
well improved farm of 315 acres. In 1873 he was married to 
Ruth C. Metcalf, a native of St. Charles County, who died in 
1882, having borne three daughters. Two years after her death 
Mr. Whiteside married Mrs. Susan F. Mendleton, a sister of his 
first wife. He and wife are members of the Missionary Baptist 
Church, and he is a supporter of Democratic principles and is a 
member of the Knights of Honor fraternity. 

James C. Wilkinson was born near Elsberry, Mo., in 1846. 
His parents, Joseph and Gabrilla (Watts) Wilkinson, were born 
in Tennessee (he in 1818 and she in 1816), and became early 
residents of Missouri, where they were married in 1844. The 
father died near Elsberry in 1867, and the mother in 1880. Mr. 
Wilkinson’s father, familiarly known as “Uncle Jimmy Wilkin- 
son,” was a soldier in the War of 1812, and was one of the early 
and prominent settlers of Lincoln County; he died about 1856. 
His wife died only a few years ago. James C. Wilkinson was 
the elder of two brothers, and was educated in the common 
schools, remaining at home until 1866, when he was married to 
Nancy Elizabeth, daughter of Robert T. and Julia Elsberry, 
whose sketch appears in this volume. Mr. and Mrs. Wilkinson 
have eight children: Joseph R., Bellezora, Udora, John M., 
Gabrilla A., James A., Laura Viola and Hettie Temperance. 
Immediately after his marriage Mr. Wilkinson went in debt for 
a piece of timber land, but has been very successful in the man- 
agement of his business affairs, and is now the owner of 248 acres 
of fertile and well cultivated land. He was in the mercantile 
business for some time at Hlsberry, in partnership with Mr. Els- 
berry, the firm being known as Elsberry & Wilkinson, and was 
afterward partner in the erection of the flouring-mill at that 
place. Since then he has devoted his attention to farming and 
trading. In November, 1887, a fine large residence and contents, 
the accumulations of almost a life-time, were consumed by fire. 
Mr. Wilkinson is a very public-spirited man, and in his political 
views is a Democrat. He belongs to the A. O. U. W. and the 
Triple Alliance, and he, wife and two daughters are members of 
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the Baptist Church. [Since the above sketch was written, Mr. 
Wilkinson was taken sick on the 20th day of July, 1888, with 
abscess of the brain, and notwithstanding the efforts and skill of 
the best medical aid, after four weeks of terrible suffering, he 
died August 11, following. | 

Robert S. Williams (deceased) was born near Pittsburgh, 
Penn., in 1811, and there grew to manhood on a farm. He mar- 
ried Isabella Seville, daughter of John and Isabella (Gale) 
Saville. Her father was born near Manchester, England, and 
was of Spanish descent. Her mother was born in London, and 
was of thorough English stock. Mrs. Williams was born in Man- 
chester, England, October 23, 1820, and when six years of age 
came with her parents to America, locating in Philadelphia, 
where her mother ran a large millinery establishment. In 1838 
her parents moved near Pittsburgh, Penn., and there died at the 
age of seventy-five and eighty-two, respectively. After marriage 
Mr. Williams settled upon a farm, and for about sixteen years 
kept a public house. In 1868 they moved to Lincoln County, 
Mo., purchased a farm, and here he followed agricultural pursuits, 
being considered one of the neatest farmers in the county. He 
was a man upright in his dealings, one beloved at home, and 
esteemed by all who knew him. He was of the Episcopal faith, 
as is also his wife. He was Democratic in his political views, 
and, although a man who never sought office, he was twice elected 
to the position of county auditor. He was well educated and 
fond of reading. Hediedin 1881. His widow still lives, and is 
well provided for. To their marriage were born three children, 
two now living: Charles, and Maria, who is the wife of William 
Noel, of Southwest Missouri. Charles, the only son, was born 
August 16, 1848, in Alleghany Connty, Penn., where he grew up 
and secured a good common school education. In 1867 he moved 
to Lincoln County, Mo., and has made the same his home ever 
since. In 1879 he married Miss Addie W. Tuttle, daughter of 
Rev. J. H. Tuttle. By her one child was born, who is now de- 
ceased. She, too, passed away in 1886. Mr. Williams is a Dem- 
ocrat in politics, and is a highly respected citizen. He owns a 
farm of 277 acres, of which about 160 acres are under cultiva- 
tion. June 24, 1888, he married Miss Sarah E. Crigger, of Lin- 
coln County. 
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John C. Williams, merchant and farmer, is a son of 
Nathaniel and Nancy (Cross) Williams, who were born in Ken- 
tucky and Virginia, respectively. They were married in the 
latter State, and about 1820 came to Missouri, locating in Lin- 
coln County, where they spent the remainder of theirlives. He 
died at the age of sixty-one years, and she when sixty-three 
yearsold. Both were members of the Regular Baptist Church, 
and he was a Whig in politicsand a farmer by occupation. John 
C. Williams is the second of their ten children, and was born in 
Logan County, Ky., May 29, 1818, but was reared on a farm in 
Mo., and educated in the old subscription schools. After attain- 
ing his majority he learned the cabinet-maker’s trade, and also 
manufactured furniture, pieces of which he still has in his house. 
In addition to this he carried on farming, and in 1845 was mar- 
ried to Margaret Cox, a daughter of John B. Cox. She was born 
in Lincoln County, and became the mother of nine children. She 
died in 1870, and three years later he married Margaret L. Kim- 
ler, a daughter of Daniel Kimler. She was born in Loudoun 
County, Va., October 1, 1825. In 1850 Mr. Williams located on 
his present farm of 240 acres, and in addition to farming follows 
merchandising. He engaged in the latter business in 1877 at 
Corso, and when the post-office was established at that place he 
became its postmaster. Since the death of the Whig party he 
has been a Democrat. He has been a resident of the county for 
about sixty-seven years, and is one of its highly respected citi- 
zens. 

Romulus Williams is a son of Alexander H. and Lydia A. 
(Sanford) Williams. He was born in Lincoln County about one 
mile from where he now lives December 20, 1831. He was 
reared on a farm, and at the age of six years started to school, 
riding a distance of five miles. After remaining with his father 
until he attained his majority he began farming for himself, and 
in 1853 located on the farm where henow lives. He was married 
at that date to Margaret Ellis, adaughter of Duncan Ellis. She 
was born in Kentucky September 19, 1836, and when a small 
girl came with her parents to Lincoln County. She died Janu- 
ary 27, 1873, leaving three sons and six daughters. She was a 
consistent member of the Missionary Baptist Church, and a faith- 
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ful wife and mother. Mr. Williams has a fine farm of 170 acres, 
the most of which he has made by industry and good manage- 
ment. Previous to the war he was a Whig in politics, but since 
that time has been a Democrat. 

Benjamin R. Williams, farmer and stock raiser, is a son of 
Alexander H. and Ann (Robinson) Williams, and was born in 
Union Township, Lincoln County Mo., September 21, 1850. He 
spent the happy and healthful life of a farmer’s boy, and was 
educated in the district schools and at Auburn. He made his 
home with his parents until September 17, 1867, when he was 
united in marriage to Margaret E. Mounce, a daughter of Henry 
H. and Ann E. (Downing) Mounce. She was born in Lincoln 
County, lier birth occurring August 18,1852. She and Mr. Wil- 
liams became the parents of four children, three sons and one 
daughter. Three of the children are living: Walter E. (a tele- 
graph operator), Alexander H. and Benjamin. Soon after mar- 
riage Mr. Williams settled on a farm, and is now the owner of 
400 acres of land. Both he and wife are members of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church, and he is a Democrat in his politi- 
cal views, anda worthy and honored citizen. 

James M. Wilson is a son of John and Mary (Miller) Wilson, 
who were born in Mecklenburg County, N. C., but were reared 
in Lincoln County, Va. There they were married and lived 
until 1818, when they came to Lincoln County, Mo., and settled 
on the farm where their son, James M., now lives. The father 
was a wagon-maker by trade, and took an active part in the war 
of 1812. He was always a Democrat in politics and died iu his 
eighty-fifth year. The mother lived to be seventy-two years of 
age. Only two of their four children are living, the younger 
being James M., who was born March 19, 1822, within half a 
mile of where he now lives. Margaret Hill, who was born in 
Mecklenburg County, Va., January 14, 1823, became his wife in 
1841 and the mother of his twelve children, seven of whom are 
living. His wife died in 1876 and since that time Mr. Wilson 
has remained a widower. He is a member of the Presbyterian 
Church, and in 1875 was appointed tobacco inspector for the 
city of St. Louis. He has been quite extensively engaged in 
the manufacture of tobacco, but has given most of his attention 
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to farming. He owns 335 acres of land and has assisted his 
children to a start in life. He upholds the principles of the 
Democratic party. 

John F. Wilson, county surveyor, was born near Lexington, 
Va., on the 4th of April, 1823. His father, James Wilson, was 
born in Ireland, and when but six years of age was brought to the 
United States and was reared in Virginia, where he married 
Miss Ann McCowen, who died in 1831, leaving five children. 
James Wilson then married a Miss Anderson. He was a farmer 
and distiller by occupation and in his political views was a Whig. 
His death occurred in 1855. John F. Wilson is the eldest of his 
father’s family and was educated in the high school near home. 
His favorite study was mathematics, which he pursued as far as 
trigonometry. He became a resident of St. Louis County, Mo. 
in 1846, and he there farmed and acted as justice of the peace. 
In 1847 Elizabeth D. Lasley became his wife. She was born in 
the ‘“‘Old Dominion,” and was brought by her parents-to Mis- 
souri when three years of age. They came to Lincoln County in 
1855, and here the mother died in 1875. The following year 
Mrs. Attillia (Copher) McCulloch became his wife. His first 
union resulted in the birth of four sons and two daughters, and to 
the last union one daughter was born. Mr. Wilson affiliates with 
the Democratic party, and in 1872 was chosen county surveyor, 
which position he has filled continuously to the present time. 
He and wife are members of the Christian Church, and he is a 
Mason and a prosperous farmer of the county, owning at the 
present time 160 acres of land. 

Thomas C. Wilson, of the firm of T. C. Wilson & Co., was 
born in Lincoln County, Mo., April 12, 1851, and is the son of 
Alexander K. and Alzira (Gibson) Wilson. The father was born 
in South Carolina in 1813, and atthe age of five was brought to 
Lincoln County by his parents, who were born, reared and mar- 
ried in Ireland. They immigrated to America about 1806. The 
mother of Thomas C. was born in Lincoln County, Mo., in 1816, 
and her parents were natives of South Carolina. When a young 
man Alexander learned the blacksmith’s trade, at which he 
worked the principal part of his life. He was justice of the peace 
for many years, and judge of the county court for six years. For 
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several years he was a director of the St. Louis & Hannibal Rail- 
road. In politics he was a Whig, and after the war he espoused 
the principles of the Republican party. He died in 1886, and 
his wife in 1888. Thomas C. was the fifth of eight children. 
He was educated in the common schools and in the State Univer- 
sity, from which he graduated in 1874, having made a specialty 
of civil engineering, which he followed for some time, on the rail- 
road. In 1881 he drifted into the business. In 1886 the pres- 
ent company was formed, and he became a partner. During the 
year 1887 they got out about 400,000 ties. In 1885 he married 
Miss Ann Perkins, daughter of H. W. Perkins. She was born 
in Troy April 15, 1862, and to her marriage were born two chil- 
dren, a son and a daughter. The son is deceased, but the 
daughter, Hazel, is now living. Politically Mr. Wilson is a Re- 
publican. He has made this county his home all his life, and is 
a good business man and a competentengineer. He was selected 
as a delegate to the National Republican Convention at Chicago, 
from the Seventh District, as alternate, and was nominated by his 
party for representative of Lincoln County in 1888. Mr. Wilson, 
his parents, Mrs. Wilson and her parents, all were born in the 
month of April, a rather singular coincidence. 

Judge G. G. Wilson, farmer and stock raiser, of Lincoln 
County, and a native of the same, was born in 1836, and is the 
eldest of seven children born to Roth and Diana (Gibson) Wilson, 
who were born in South Carolina and Tennessee in 1808 and 
1814, respectively. Roth Wilson moved to St. Louis with his 
father, David Wilson, in 1818, and came to Lincoln County in 
1820. Here he died in 1887. He was a farmer and blacksmith, 
and was one of the pioneer settlers of the county. Judge Wil- 
son, whose name heads this biography, attended the early sub- 
scription schools of Missouri, and has spent his entire life on a 
farm. He now owns 320 acres of land, which he has earned by 
his own industry and economy, and, besides being an experienced 
farmer, is an excellent surveyor. In 1859 he was elected county 
surveyor, and was again elected in 1865. In 1878 he was 
elected judge of the county court, and was re-elected in 1880, 
and in 1882 was chosen presiding judge, to which position he 
was re-elected in 1886. He is a Democrat in his political views, 
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and cast his first presidential vote for Buchanan in 1856. His 
marriage to Jane Finley took place in 1871, and their union has 
resulted in the birth of three children: Anna, Martha and Rob- 
ert. Mrs. Wilson is a daughter of Gilmore Finley, formerly of 
Kentucky, but an early settler of Lincoln County. 

Thomas W. Withrow, saddler and harness maker at Troy, is 
the son of Jacob H. and Ann (Wright) Withrow. The father 
was born in Pennsylvania, and was of Scotch-Irish descent. The 
mother was born not far from Lexington, Ky. In his youth the 
father learned the harness-maker’s trade, came to Troy in 1836 
and opened a shop. Here he married in 1839, and settled in 
Troy. He diedat the age of fifty-five, but the mother is still 
living, is sixty-six years old and does her own work. The mother 
is an Old School Baptist, and her father was a preacher of that 
faith. Thomas W. Withrow was the eldest of ten children, four 
now living. He was born in Troy, March 20, 1840, and received 
a common school education. At the age of nine he began doing 
odd jobs in his father’s shop, and ever since has been working at 
the business. In 1866 his father took him in as partner, and 
after the father’s death he became sole proprietor. In 1866 he 
married Miss Abiah F. Merriwether, a native of Lincoln County, 
who bore him five children, one son and four daughters. Mr. 
Withrow is a stanch Democrat, as was his father before him. 
He is a member of the I. O. O. F., and in connection with his 
harness business is interested in agricultural pursuits. 

Hart B. Wommack, M. D., of Millwood, is the son of Richard 
and Elizabeth (Hammond) Wommack. The father was born in 
Halifax County, Va., in 1804, and when two years old was taken 
to Tennessee. In 1823 he came with his mother to Lincoln 
County, and two years later he married Miss Cynthia Smiley, 
who bore him three children. After her death he married, in 
1831, Mrs. Elizabeth Gilmore, nee Hammond, and by her became 
the father of seven children, two sons and five daughters. She 
was a native of Kentucky but came to this State in early woman- 
hood, and had one child by a previous marriage. She died in her 
sixty-fifth year. The father then chose for his third wife Mrs. 
Fanny Morris. He was a man of superior ability, and one of influ- 
ence in his county. He was chosen to represent Lincoln County 
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in the Legislature during the following years: 1848, 1856, 1858, 
1862 and 1866, served as sheriff four terms, and as assessor two 
terms. He died in his seventy-sixth year. His son, Hart B., was 
born in Lincoln County, January 7, 1844, and received his literary 
education at the academy at Troy, Mo. Having studied medicine 
for three years under Drs. Bartlett and Griffith, of Louisiana, 
Mo., he entered the Missouri Medical College at St. Louis, from 
which institution he graduated in 1865. He then came to Mill- 
wood where he has practiced since. In 1866 he married Miss 
Tillie E. Whitmore, of St. Charles County, who lived about two 
years. In 1870 he married Elza Dyer, a native of Lincoln 
County, Mo., and a daughter of George I. Dyer. This union re- 
sulted in the birth of seven children, three sons and four daugh- 
ters. He and wife are members of the Catholic Church, as was 
also his first wife. He is a Democrat in politics, and in connec- 
tion with his practice he is interested in farming and is the owner 
of 88S acres. He belongs to the Catholic Knights of America, 
and is a memberof the A.O. U. W. The Doctor has been prac- 
ticing medicine in this community for twenty-three years, and has 
had very liberal patronage and satisfactory success. 

Brice H. Wommack, farmer and stock raiser, of Lincoln 
County, Mo., and a native of the same, was born December 4, 1851, 
and is a son of Richard and Elizabeth (Hammond) Wommack. 
He was educated in the common schools and at Troy, and taught 
one term of school, but the confinement of such a life did not 
agree with him, and he engaged in farming. He has been very 
successiul in this calling and owns about 600 acres of valuable 
land. He is a Democrat in his political views, and he and wife 
are worthy members of the Christian Church. In 1873 he mar- 
ried Hannah H., daughter of Francis B. Clare. She was born 
in Lincoln County, September 5, 1856, and is the mother of three 
children—Elizabeth, Richard F. and Roy C. 

Shapleigh R. Woolfolk, one of the oldest residents of Troy 
now living, is the son of John A. and Elizabeth (Ross) Woolfolk, 
both natives of Kentucky. When young both came to Missouri, 
were married here in St. Charles County, and soon after moved 
to Lincoln County. The father was an extensive contractor and 
builder, being one of the contractors of the Lunatic Asylum at 
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Fulton, and the Christian College at Canton. He was an old 
line Whig in politics, and he and wife were both zealous workers 
in the Presbyterian Church. Their family consisted of twelve 
children, Shapleigh being the second. He was born June 23, 
1825, was reared on a farm and educated in the log school-house 
of early times and at Troy. At the age of fourteen he began 
clerking in his father’s store, and after reaching years of discre- 
tion he took an interest in his father’s store and ran it for sev- 
eral years. In 1866 he was elected sheriff and collector, holding 
the same until 1870. Previous to this he was county treasurer 
about four or five years. For about five years he has been con- 
nected with D. Dubach & Co., lumber firm. In 1855 he mar- 
ried Miss Susan C. Bragg, a native of Virginia. The fruit of 
this union was four children, three now living, and all daughters. 
In connection with the lumber business Mr. Woolfolk is also in- 
terested in farming. In politics he was a Whig before the war 
and a Democrat afterward. Both he and wife are members of 
the Presbyterian Church, he being an elder of the same. 
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